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* 

By  Henbt  C.  Link 

"We  may  say.  then,  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  instincts  are  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  activity.  The  instinctive  impulses  determine 
the  ends  of  all  activities  and  supply  the  driving  power  by  which  all  mental 
activities  are  sustained;  and  all  the  complex  intellectual  apparatus  of  the 
most  hi^y  developed  mind  is  but  a  means  towards  these  ends,  is  but  the 
instrument  by  which  these  impulses  seek  their  satisfaction, — and  in  them 
we  are  confronted  with  the  central  mysterv  of  life  and  mind  and  will." 

W.  McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  44. 

When,  many  years  ago,  Bohn  asked :  "Qw'esf-ce  quue  Vinstinct? 
Un  mot'/*  and  CondiUac  remarked:  '^Uinstinct  n^est  rien;*' 
they  expressed  an  opinion  which  finds  little  favor  today.  In- 
stincts are  now  recognized  as  genuine  forces  and  of  supreme 
importance.  Within  recent  years  whole  philosophies,  social 
systems,  economic  structures  have  been  erected  with  instincts 
as  their  foundation.  The  quotation  given  above  represents  a 
view  in  which  instinct,  far  from  being  a  mere  word,  is  the  prime 
factor  in  human  activity;  far  from  being  nothing,  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  everything. 

When,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  ''marvels  and 
mysteries  of  instinct"^  first  became  subjects  of  considerable 
interest,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  instincts  were  God's 
peculiar  gift  to  animals  just  as  reason  was  His  peculiar  gift  to 
man.  ''We  may  call  the  instincts  of  animals,"  say  Kirby  and 
Spence,'  "those  faculties  implanted  in  them  by  the  Creator,  by 

^Abstract  of  a  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Yale  University  on  the  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1916. 
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which,  independent  of  instruction,- '6bservation,  or  experience, 
and  without  knowledge  of  the  ei^d  iB.-view,  they  are  all  alike 
impelled  to  the  performance  oC.eertain  actions  tending  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  a?d  tfa'6  preservation  of  the  species;" 
but  "man  is,  indeed,  devoid  of' inStinct;  and  his  reason,  if  indeed 
it  be  of  the  same  nature.^' thgit  of  the  higher  beasts,  is  as  superior 
in  its  results  as  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  to  the  instinctive  turn- 
ing of  the  plant  to.  thJi^  light."*  However,  this  distinction  was 
soon  overcome  by  a 'psychology  which  added  to  the  old  ration- 
alistic method*  the  method  of  objective  observation  which  had 
already  discayer^  the  instincts  in  animals.  Instinct  was  seen 
to  be  comriiOTi'to  man  as  well  as  to  animals,  and  it  now  became 
aquestioaof  %^liat  were  the  relative  positions  of  instinct  and  reason 
in  maYiA  The  impetus  of  rationalism  tended,  for  a  time,  to  keep 
reaBon'jon  its  throne.  However,  the  rise  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
and  t^e  swelling  train  of  evolutionary  doctrines  which  followed 
after  them,  tended  more  and  more  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  reason,  until  reason  was  finally  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
handmaid  of  instinct.  Whereas,  in  the  past,  men  looked  for  a 
divine  or  rational  principle  to  guide  their  conduct,  they  now 
turn  to  an  analysis  of  their  instincts.  These,  as  James  has  so 
vividly  shown,  are  not  rational:  they  simply  are,*  and  as  such, 
must  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  ^Therefore,  the  tendency  to- 
day is  to  define  character  as  a  mosaic  of  instincts  and  emotions.* 
The  finer  sentiments  and  ideals  of  man  are  simply  slight  refine- 
ments of  the  instincts.  The  reversal  is  complete.  Whereas  the 
instincts  were  wont  to  be  explained  as  the  gift  of  God,  God  is 
now  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  instincts.^  That  is,  the  aims 
and  values  of  the  individual,  as  they  are  found  in  society,  in 
art,  and  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  are  simply  the  reflection 
of  instinctive  and  emotional  activities. 

This  almost  Copemican  change  of  emphasis  marks  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  the  direction  of  a  clearer,  more  reaUstic  con- 
ception of  human  nature.  It  opens  up  an  entirely  new  realm 
for  psychology  and  its  various  branches.  It  places  the  individual 
in  a  category  where  his  behavior  and  the  values  he  strives  for 

*G.  Garratt:  "Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  Instincts,"  1857.  Lord 
Henry  Brougham:  "Dialogues  on  Instinct,"  1844.  Jonathan  Couch:  "Il- 
lustrations of  Instinct,"  1847.  T.  L.  Kemp:  "Indications  of  Instinct," 
1854. 

•"Introduction  to  Entomology,"  1858. 

»T.  L.  Kemp,  op.  cit.j  138. 

*Cf.  H.  R.  Marshall:  "Instinct  and  Reason." 

*W.  James:  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  I,  386. 

•Cf.  Alexander  Shand:  "The  Foundations  of  Character";  also  W. 
McDougall:  "Social  Psychology." 

^A  notable  example  of  this  tendency  is  Benjamin  Kidd*s  "Social 
Evolution."  Almost  all  anthropological  works  adopt  this  view.  Cf.  Lip- 
pert's  "Kulturgeschichte,"  introductory  chapter. 
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may  be  made  subjects  of  scientific  research.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tmiity  for  scientific  speculation  which  has  already  greatly  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Out  of  the  valuable  contribution  to  modem  thought  which 
the  theory  of  instinct  has  made,  however,  there  has  risen  also  a 
serious  danger.  We  are  confronted  today  by  a  new  kind  of 
rationalism,  the  rationalism  of  instinct.  This  rationalism  has 
substituted  for  the  discarded  innate  ideas  of  an  older,  philosoph- 
ical rationalism,  a  group  of  instincts,  and  with  these  as  a  starting 
point,  has  constructed  systems  which  may  some  day  seem  just 
as  fantastic  and  incoherent  as  the  older  rationalistic  systems 
appear  to  us  today.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  examples  of 
this  type  of  rationalism  is  W.  Trotter's  exposition  of  the  herd 
instinct.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Trotter  attributes  the 
entire  range  of  social  phenomena  to  four  instincts,  including  the 
instinct  of  gregariousness.  His  particular  hobby  is  the  gre- 
garious or  herd  instinct,  to  whose  activities  he  ascribes  a  great 
range  of  human  activities.  The  writer's  interest  in  the  problem 
of  instinct  was  first  aroused  by  the  ease  with  which  Trotter 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  herd  instinct  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  herd  phenomena.  To  the  writer  it  seemed  almost 
as  eaey  to  demonstrate  that  all  herd  phenomena  could  be  traced 
to  the  interlacing  effect  of  instincts  other  than  the  herd  instinct. 
In  short,  it  seemed  quite  plausible  to  attribute  all  herd  phe- 
nomena to  other  instmcts  without  reference  to  any  herd  instinct 
whatsoever. 

Probably  the  high  water  mark  of  psychological  rationalism 
is  McDougall's  "Social  Psychology."  To  the  seven  or  eight 
primary  instincts  (including  gregariousness)  which  he  selects, 
McDougall  attributes  the  fabulous  wealth  of  modem  social 
institutions.  Strangely  enough,  McDougall  himself  condemns 
this  kind  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  philosophers.  He  quotes, 
in  this  connection,  the  assumption  upon  which  V.  Cousin  bases 
his  phOosophy  of  history: 

"The  various  manifestations  and  phases  of  social  life  are  all  traced 
back  to  tendencies  of  human  nature  from  which  they  spring,  from  five 
fimdamental  wants,  each  of  which  has  corresponding  to  it  a  general  idea. 
The  idea  of  the  useful  gives  rise  to  mathematical  andf  physical  science,  in- 
dusti^  and  political  economy;  the  idea  of  the  just  to  civil  society,  the  State, 
and  jurisprudence;  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  to  art;  the  idea  of  God  to 
religion  and  worship;  and  the  idea  of  truth  in  itself,  in  its  highest  degr^  and 
under  its  purest  form,  to  philosophy.  These  ideas  are  argued  to  be  simple 
and  indecomposable,  to  coexist  in  every  mind,  to  constitute  the  whole 
foundation  of  humanity,  and  to  follow  in  the  order  mentioned." 

McDougaU  then  adds: 

"We  have  here  the  spectacle  of  a  philosopher,  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  thought  of  his  own  country,  and  who  rightly  conceived 
the  relation  of  peychofogy  to  the  social  sciences,  but  who,  in  the  absence  of 
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any  adequate  pGr^chology,  contents  himself  with  concocting  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  the  most  flimsy  substitute  for  it  in  the  form  of  these  nve 
assumptions."* 

McDougall's  criticism  is  just.  And  yet  he  has  done  exactly 
the  same  thing.  The  chief  difference  in  this  case  lies  not  in  the 
method,  but  in  the  instruments  at  his  disposal.  The  instincts, 
McDougall's  instruments,  are  slightly  more  modem  than  Cous- 
in's 'elementary  ideas.'  But  so  far  as  scientific  coherence  is 
concem9d,  McDougall's  creation  will  probably  appear  as  fan- 
tastic to  future  psychologists  as  Cousin's  does  to  us  today. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  instincts  are  funda- 
mental and  determining  factors  in  the  organism  and  in  society. 
But  our  knowledge  of  the  instincts  is  by  no  means  such  as  to 
warrant  any  wholesale  speculation,  far  less  any  scientific  cer- 
tainty about  the  individual  and  social  values  to  which  they  give 
rise.  The  writings  of  Carleton  Parker  have  indicated  with  par- 
ticular force  the  necessity  of  conservatism  in  respect  to  the 
claims  made  for  instinct.  Naturally  it  is  gratifying  to  find  econ- 
omists like  Parker  and  Fisher  looking  to  psychologists  for  an 
explanation  of  the  values  which  they  and  other  economists 
have  hitherto  taken  for  granted.  The  attempt  to  interpret 
economic  values  in  the  light  of  instinctive  tendencies  cannot 
but  add  to  the  richness  of  economic  speculation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  need  for  a  clearer  definition  of  instinct  and  of  the  scope 
within  which  we  may  attribute  specific  values  to  instincts  be- 
comes all  the  more  imperative.  Let  us  therefore  briefly  consider 
the  definition  of  instinct  in  relation  to  the  determination  of 
values. 

I.    The  Mechanistic  Conception 

A  careful  analysis  of  instinct  leads  by  direct  steps  from  a 
consideration  of  complex,  chain  activities,  to  more  elementary 
reflex  activities.  The  tropism  as  defined  by  Loeb  is  instinct  in 
its  simplest  terms.  The  tropism  is  a  definite  physico-chemical 
mechanism  within  the  organism  which,  when  properly  stim- 
ulated, will  give  rise  to  a  specific  response.  According  to  Loeb, 
the  organism  is  entirely  composed  of  such  tropisms  or  instinctive 
forces.  "Our  wishes  and  hopes,  disappointments  and  sufferings, 
have  their  source  in  instincts  which  are  comparable  to  the  light 
instinct  of  the  heliotropic  animals."*  Aside  from  the  biological 
rationalizing  by  which  Loeb  has  arrived  at  this  comprehensive 
claim  for  his  theory  of  instincts,  there  is  another  question  which 
must  here  be  considered.  How  can  an  organism  made  up  of 
tropistic  entities  experience  hope  and  suffering?  What  kind  of 
tropisms  are  these?  If  the  activities  of  the  organism  are  simply 

H)p.  cit.f  12  f. 

*'The  Mechanistic  Conception  of  Life,"  30. 
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a  continuous  series  of  tropisms,  one  mechanical  unit  impinging 
upon  another,  why  should  hope  and  suffering  ever  arise?  There 
is  implied  here  a  conflict  of  instinctive  forces,  and  a  comparison 
of  results  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  mechanical  conception 
of  instinct  with  which  Loeb  sets  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Loeb  quickly  modifies  his  original  idea 
of  a  tropism  through  the  introduction  of  the  concept  "Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit/'  or 'differential  response/  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  simple  instinctive  forces,  acting  uniformly  in  the  presence 
of  a  given  object,  we  have  tropistic  forces  that  act  largely  in 
terms  of  past  and  present  experience.  The  associative  area, 
according  to  Loeb,  is  the  center  through  which  simple,  mechan- 
ical activities  are  modified.  With  this  qualification,  the  strictly 
mechanistic  definition  of  instinct  becomes  so  involved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  select  certain  definite  instinctive  activities  and 
attribute  to  them  definite  results  and  values.  The  tropism  is 
now  regarded  not  as  an  activity  which  determines  the  entire 
organism  from  time  to  time,  but  as  an  activity  which  is  controlled 
or  modified  by  the  organism  as  a  whole  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  associative  area. 

Loeb's  mechanistic  conception  of  instinct  makes  inevitable 
the  conclusion  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  enters  into  the  de- 
termination of  the  part,  and  that  the  values  sought  by  the 
instincts  are  dependent  upon  the  values  sought  by  the  organism 
as  a  unit.  And  it  is  furthermore  apparent,  from  Loeb's  own 
statements,  that  the  mechanical  entities,  the  tropisms,  which 
were  intended  to  explain  the  actions  of  the  organism,  do  not  even 
exist  except  in  theory.  In  reality,  they  are  inseparable  aspects 
of  the  organism  and  cannot  be  explained  except  in  terms  of  the 
very  organism  which  they  were  intended  to  explain.  Obviously, 
the  mechanistic  concept  as  exemplified  by  Loeb  has  limitations 
as  an  explanation,  whatever  its  value  as  a  method  may  be.  For 
the  present,  it  is  apparent  that  values  cannot  be  explained  or 
predicted,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  society,  upon  the  basis 
of  mechanistic  instincts.  The  mechanist  may  make  any  as- 
sumptions he  pleases  about  life  so  long  as  those  assumptions  lead 
to  fruitful  results.  But  fruitful  as  have  been  the  results  of  the 
mechanistic  method  thus  far,  they  do  not  warrant  the  broad 
claims  which  psychologists  have  been  making  for  instincts. 
These  claims  have  grown  rather  out  of  a  scientific  romancing 
than  out  of  careful  and  logical  deductions  from  the  facts  which 
the  mechanistic  method  has  revealed. 

II.    The  Behavioristic  Method 

The  behavioristic  definition  of  instinct  is  in  general  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  mechanistic  definition.  It  usually  insists  upon 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  character  of  an  organism 
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as  a  collection  of  instincts,  reflexes,  or  habits.  It  affirms,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  organism  is  a  unit,  possessing  character- 
istics which  are  present  in  none  of  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be 
mechanically  dissected,  but  which  must  be  regarded  as  unique. 
Now  this  claim  for  uniqueness  is  the  very  point  which  the 
mechanistic  conception  is  compelled  to  destroy,  for  the  essence 
of  mechanism  is  to  reduce  organic  phenomena  to  the  simplest 
possible  terms,  i,  e.,  physico-chemical  elements.  But  when  we 
ask  the  behaviorist  to  point  out  in  what  sense  the  organisAi  is 
unique,  he  tells  us,  behavior.  When  we  ask:  "What  is  behav- 
ior?", the  answer  is:  "Behavior  is  any  process  of  release  which 
is  a  function  of  factors  external  to  the  mechanism  released."^® 
Instinct,  according  to  this  definition,  is  naturally  a  form  of 
behavior. 

Strange  to  say,  the  rigid  appUcation  of  this  definition  of 
behavior  destroys  the  very  distinction  which  the  behaviorist 
insists  upon,  namely,  the  uniqueness  of  organic  as  contrasted 
with  mechanical  response.  According  to  this  definition  the  re- 
sponse of  a  bell  to  a  button  is  just  as  much  behavior  as  the  re- 
sponse of  a  man  when  his  foot  is  stepped  on.  Each  is  a  process 
of  release  which  is  a  function  of  factors  external  to  the  mechan- 
ism. In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma  the  behaviorist  then 
advances  all  sorts  of  criteria  for  the  uniqueness  of  an  organism, 
but  none  of  his  criteria  satisfies.  To  make  a  long  story  short, 
he  is  unable  to  define  the  organic  except  in  terms  of  behavior, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  unable  to  define  behavior  except  in 
terms  of  an  organism.  What  distinguishes  an  organism  is  be- 
havior, but  what  distinguishes  behavior  is  its  organicity ! 

It  becomes  evident  that  behaviorism  rests  upon  an  as- 
sumption, more  or  less  clear  in  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  as  to 
the  types  of  action  which  shall  constitute  its  field  of  research. 
It  selects  the  organism,  not  by  logical  definition  but  by  practical 
judgment.  There  is  no  logical  difference  between  behaviorism  as 
applied  to  organisms  and  behaviorism  as  applied  in  physics, 
chemistry,  or  biology.  Every  scientist  is  a  behaviorist  in  his 
field.  And  absolutely  no  scientific  reason  is  given  why  the  be- 
haviorist should  consider  his  theory  or  the  objects  of  his  re- 
search unique,  except  the  reason  that  they  are  his,^^ 

In  short,  behaviorism  as  a  theory  or  method  rests  ultimately 
not  on  a  logical  but  on  a  practical  judgment,  a  choice  of  values. 

As  in  the  case  of  mechanism,  behaviorism  is  not  an  explana- 
tion, not  a  philosophy .   It  is  a  method  of  investigation.  Audit  is 

WE.  B.  Holt:  "Response  and  CcRnition,"  JL  of  P.,  P«.,  &  Sc,  M., 
July  8,  1915,  371. 


^^The  physiological  explanation  of  behavior  represented  by  H.  L. 
Jennings  only  appuarently  escapes  this  statement.  A  criticism  of  physio- 
logical behavior  will  be  made  elsewhere. 
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for  its  usefulness  in  discovering  and  defining  instincts  that  we 
must  here  value  it.  The  essence  of  the  behavioristic  method  is 
the  establishing  of  certain  relatively  constant  relations  between 
certain  stimuli  and  the  responses  of  an  organism  or  group  of 
organisms.  If  it  can  be  determined  that  a  certain  type  of  stim- 
ulus will  almost  invariably  bring  the  same  response  from  a 
certain  group  of  organisms,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
response  is  instinctive  or  habitual.  The  method  is  essentially 
a  systematic  attempt  to  correlate  stimuli  with  responses. 

The  correlations  thus  far  obtained  in  the  field  of  human 
psychology  through  the  behavioristic  method,  especially  by 
Watson,  tell  us  something  about  instinct.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  tell  us  very  much.  On  the  basis  of  the  behavior- 
istic method,  we  have  only  the  scantiest  data  upon  which  to 
base  any  conclusions  regarding  instincts.  Certainly  none  of  the 
results  thus  far  justifies  us  in  setting  up  anything  but  a  tentative 
classification  of  instincts,  far  less  in  describing  what  certain 
instincts  have  accomplished,  and  least  of  all,  what  certain  in- 
stincts will  accomplish  in  the  future. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  behavioristic  con- 
cept of  an  organism  is  antithetical  to  the  mechanistic  concept, 
the  value  of  the  behavioristic  method  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  degree  in  which  the  mechanistic  conception  is  true.  Natur- 
ally, consistent  correlations  between  stimuli  and  behavior  cannot 
be  formed  unless  there  are  those  relatively  independent  tropistic 
entities  which  the  mechanist  describes.  The  difficulties  which 
both  the  behavioristic  and  the  mechanistic  methods  encounter 
in  their  search  for  such  entities  recur  in  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  study  of  instinct  is  approached,  namely,  the 
part  played  by  intelligence. 

III.    Instinct  and  Intelligence 

Intelligence,  no  matter  how  defined,  is  a  factor  which  greatly 
complicates  the  search  for  fundamental  and  relatively  fixed 
instincts.  Loeb  identifies  intelligence  with  the  associative  area, 
through  which  the  tropistic  actions  are  radically  modified.  The 
consistent  behaviorist  recognizes  intelligence  only  in  terms  of 
the  changing  activities  of  the  organism.  Thus  both  mechanist 
and  behaviorist  wisely  rid  their  technique  of  a  troublesome 
anthropomorphic  conception,  even  though  they  do  not  escape 
the  necessity  of  explaimng  the  complex  reactions  which  the  so- 
called  intelligent  organism  displays. 

But  because  the  mechanistic  and  behavioristic  conceptions 
avoid  anthropomorphism,  they  ignore  what  is,  after  all,  a  dis- 
tinctly anthropomorphic  problem,  namely,  the  problem  of 
value.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  an  explanation  of  our  in- 
dividual and  social  values  in  terms  of  the  instincts  to  which  these 
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values  have  been  attributed.  Now  the  behavioristie  method 
deliberately  eliminates  the  concept  of  value,  while  the  mech- 
anistic method,  if  taken  as  a  philosophy,  renders  the  concept 
of  value  meaningless.  This  difficulty  the  concept  of  intelligence 
seems  to  overcome,  for  by  definition,  intelligence  is  the  ability 
of  an  organism  to  profit  by  experience.  But  this  obviously  an- 
thropomorphic definition  of  intelligence  leads  us  into  a  whole 
library  of  controversial  Uterature.  It  precipitates  us  directly 
into  the  problem  of  consciousness,  its  origin,  its  significance, 
etc.  We  cannot  take  up  this  controversy  here.  We  shall  here 
but  call  attention  to  a  certain  dilenmia  bearing  upon  our  prob- 
lem, which  any  idea  of  intelligence  gives  rise  to. 

Intelligence,  as  an  aspect  of  consciousness,  may  be  merely  a 
concomitant,  a  spectator  observing  the  activities  of  instinct. 
In  this  case,  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  instincts.  Nor  can  it 
help  the  organism  to  profit  by  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
intelligence  may  be  a  factor  in  the  causal  series  which  does  en- 
able the  organism  to  learn  by  experience  and  to  modify  the 
original  instincts.  But  if  we  admit  such  a  factor,  we  admit  the 
existence  of  something  more  fundamental  than  the  instincts 
themselves.  For  how  can  the  instincts,  considered  as  mechan- 
ical entities,  each  giving  rise  to  its  characteristic  value,  combine 
to  create  a  factor  which  shall  represent  the  value  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole?  In  so  far  as  the  instincts  are  defined  as  fixed  and 
fundamental  forces,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  create  a  prin- 
ciple to  which  they  shall  be  subordinated.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  in  so  far  as  we  admit  that  the  instincts  are  subordinated 
or  harmonized,  in  terms  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  to  some  other 
factor  such  as  intelligence,  we  must  give  up  the  claim  that  the 
instincts  are  the  fundamental  forces. 

IV.    Emotion  and  Instinct 

This  criticism  applies  equally  well  to  that  type  of  psycho- 
logical rationalism  which  regards  emotion  as  the  criterion  of 
instinct.  We  may  disregard  entirely  the  obvious  fact  that  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  define  instincts  in  terms  of  emotions  any- 
body's introspections  would  make  a  book.  But  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  define  certain  instincts  in  terms  of  their  emotional 
core,"  we  should  still  meet  this  difficulty,  namely:  in  so  far 
as  we  define  the  instinct-emotions  as  fixed  we  cannot  account 
for  the  endless  variation  of  instinct;  and  in  so  far  as  we  account 
for  the  obvious  varieties  of  instinctive  expression,  we  discount 
the  fixity  of  the  instinct-emotions.  It  is  because  he  fails  to  meet 
this  issue  that  McDougall's  account  of  instinct-values  can  be 
so  comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  of  such  Uttle  significance 

"W.  McDougall:  "Social  Psychology." 
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from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Another  writer  could  start  either 
with  half  as  many  or  with  twice  as  many  instincts  as  McDougall 
takes  and  attribute  to  them  the  values  of  society  with  equal 
plausibility  and  equal  futility. 

V.    Summary 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  the  discussion  thus  far  very 
briefly.  The  mechanist  and  behaviorist  define  instinct  in  such 
a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  coi^cept  of  v^hifi.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  define  instinct  in  terms  of  emotion  and  inteUigence 
make  it  so  easy  to  attribute  all  values  to  instinct  that  the  pursuit 
becomes  everybody's  game  and  nobody's  science.  Again  where 
instincts  are  considered  fundamental  and  fixed  forces  value 
cannot  arise.  Whereas  where  instincts  are  considered  merely 
elements  in  an  organism  which  expresses  values  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  separate  instincts  themselves,  the  big  question 
is:  What  relations  exist  between  the  values  which  represent 
the  organism  as  a  whole  and  the  instincts  which  go  to  make  up 
that  whole?  In  short,  how  can  the  conception  of  mechanism  and 
value  be  logically  reconciled? 

VI.    The  Valuing  Process 

There  is,  in  all  of  the  views  which  we  have  discussed,  an 
apparent  failure  to  take  account  of  a  principle  which  has  an 
extremely  important  bearing  on  the  problem  before  us.  This  is 
the  principle  of  synthesis  or  fusion,  variously  stated  and  ap- 
plied by  writers  of  the  last  century.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  lus 
Logic,  formulates  this  principle  under  the  name  "mental  chem- 
istry." It  is  the  principle  of  G.  H.  Lewes'  Law  of  Emergents, 
Wundt's  Creative  or  Psychical  Synthesis,  and  the  governing 
principle  of  all  those  psychologists  of  the  Meinong  and  Kiilpe 
schools  who  think  in  terms  of  'GestaltquaUtat'.  Briefly  we  may 
state  this  principle  as  follows:  The  sum  of  the  properties  of  any 
number  of  elements  is  not  equivalent  to  the  properties  of  any 
compound  of  these  elements.  Or,  put  in  another  way:  The 
properties  of  any  compoimd  are  imique  and  independent  of  the 
properties  of  the  individual  constituents.^  A  simple  illustration 
of  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  when 
united,  produce  a  compound  which  has  properties  that  neither 
of  its  constituents  possessed  before  that  union.  In  terms  of 
our  problem,  this  means  that  the  elements  or  specific  instincts 

''I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  Hooker  for  the  exact  formulation 
of  this  principle.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  states  it  in  various  ways,  as  for 
instance:  "Tne  effect  of  concurring  causes  is  not  always  precisely  the  sum 
of  the  effects  of  those  causes  when  separate,  nor  even  always  an  effect  of  the 
same  kind."  H.  C.  Warren's  "History  of  Association  Psychology*'  de- 
scribes this  principle  historically. 


which  are  supposed  to  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organism 
do  not,  when  taken  together,  explain  the  organism  or  the  values 
which  it  may  give  expression  to.  An  organism  resembles  a 
compound  and  has  quahties  not  contained  in  any  of  the  instincts, 
reflexes,  or  physico-chemical  configurations  into  which  it  may  be 
divided. 

Now  what  are  the  properties  which  characterize  the  organism 
as  a  unit  but  which  do  not  characterize  any  of  its  elementary 
parts?  There  may  be  many  such  properties;  but  may  they  not 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
organism  as  a  unit  is  the  valuing  process?  Is  not  this  the  really 
unique  quality  of  an  organism,  and  is  not  the  organism  in  its 
various  activities  governed  by  this  valuing  process?  We  have 
already  seen  that  instincts,  taken  as  mechanistic  or  behavioristic 
entities,  cannot  really  determine  or  give  rise  to  values  in  any 
sense.  They  can  merely  tend  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  more  or  less 
stereotyped  response.  The  values  which  instincts  apparently 
give  rise  to  derive  their  significance  solely  from  the  relation 
between  particular  instinctive  tendencies  and  the  tendency 
of  the  organism  as  a  unit.  And  the  tendency  of  the  organism 
at  any  particular  moment  is  just  this  practical  value  judgment, 
whether  explicit  or  implicit,  conscious  or  subconscious,  which 
uniquely  expresBes  the  impulse  of  any  one  instinct  in  terms  of 
it*  orf^anic  setting. 

Now,  although  we  have  explained  this  principle  after  a  chem- 
icil  imalogy,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  term  "mental 
chemidtry,  a«  stated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  applies  to  the  situation 
which  wfi  have  in  mind.  For  instance,  according  to  the  princi- 
ple of  ruMon,  chemistry  is  quite  within  its  field  in  predicting 
mm  n  ctmipoimdiiig  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a  substance  with 
the  ehwiniral  pmix-rtieH  of  HOH.  But  HOH,  in  a  situation  in- 
volving the  orKiiiiinm,  hu«  qualities  or  values  quite  independent 
of  Ihi^ir  chfrnicai  explanation,  in  relation  to  the  organism,  HOH 
may  Im)  wither,  u  t4i]lwtHnce  having  the  quality  of  wetness,  and 
thin  quality  in  itwlf  a  factor  which  enters  into  the  causal  series 
and  which  d'-t^TmincH  the  uses  to  which  water  shall  be  put.  Just 
»o,  the  itctiuoH  of  any  th(H)rut,ically  isolated  instinct  may  be 
explained  in  chemical,  mechanistic,  or  biological  terms,  but  in 
its  organic  Matting  it  cxpresMcs  itself  uniquely  in  terms  of  organic 
values  which  themwlvpB  affect  the  operation  of  that  instinct 
and  which  are  not  explained  by  the  elements  of  which  they  seem 
to  consist. 

Therefore,  the  valuing  process,  through  which  the  organism 
is  continually  expressing  itself,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  'over- 
phenomenon'  or  as  a  static  accompaniment  of  organic  processes, 
but  as  itself  a  dynamic  factor  in  the  causal  series;  for  it  actually 
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enters  into  the  determination  of  the  instincts  of  an  organism 
under  certain  conditions.^* 

It  is  the  valuing  process  which  brings  about  such  radical 
changes  in  the  instincts  themselves,  often  causing  the  organism 
to  act  in  complete  contradiction  of  the  stereotyped  tendency  of  a 
powerful  instinct.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  that  of  propagation  are  the  most  powerful 
and  fundamental  in  the  organism.  And  yet,  we  have  numberless 
cases  of  individuals  who  have  deliberately  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  values  which  they  considered  higher  than  life.  Now  it  re- 
quires a  strong  stretch  of  the  imagination,  or  a  long  process  of 
rationalization,  to  explain  how  the  instincts  of  life  can  give  rise 
to  values  which  exterminate  the  very  instincts  upon  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  based,  unless  we  recognize  the  vaUdity  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  presented. 

It  may  be  answered  that  intelligence  and  reason  are  what 
enable  the  individual  to  subordinate  the  various  instincts  so  that 
they  will  serve  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  organism.  Reason 
makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  see  that  his  own  life  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  life  of  society  or  the  life  of  a  friend.  But  what 
is  reason  without  the  play  of  a  dynamic  valuing  process? 
Reason  is  essentially  a  playing  against  one  another  of  a  number 
of  alternative  values  or  value  ideas,  ending  in  the  final  adoption 
of  one  of  them.  What  makes  it  possible  to  select  one  from  a 
number  of  possible  values  is  the  presence,  within  the  reasoning 
process,  of  a  dominating  value  idea.  It  is  the  activity  of  this 
dynamic  factor  which  gives  to  the  reasoning  process  its  signifi- 
cance, and  which  makes  possible  a  choice  of  values  quite  at 
variance  with  the  traditionally  instinctive  values. 

It  is  really  remarkable,  once  the  unique  character  of  the  val- 
lUQg  process  in  an  organism  is  grasped,  to  see  how  this  concep- 
tion completes  or  clarifies  many  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  confronting  us.  Take,  for  example,  the  traditional  division 
of  the  mind  into  cognitive,  conative,  and  emotional  states. 
Much  of  p^chology  has  been  concerned  with  an  attempt  either 
to  distinguish  or  to  reconcile  these  three  faculties.  Now,  ob- 
viously, the  fundamental  factor  in  will,  feeling,  and  reason  is  the 
selective  factor,  the  valuing  activity.  Each  of  these  three  as- 
pects of  organic  activity,  therefore,  is  an  expression,  in  sUghtly 
different  form,  of  the  valuing  process.  This  is  their  common 
denominator. 

In  speaking  of  the  valuing  process  as  a  conmion  denominator 
it  should  not  be  thought  that  we  are  introducing  into  the  complex- 

^^A  corollary  of  this,  at  least  in  principle,  is  J.  S.  Mill's  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  (generation  of  one  class  of  mental  phenomena  from 
another  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  experimental  study  of  the 
generated  phenomena  and  their  laws. 
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ity  of  organic  and  physical  events  the  undue  simplification  of  a 
mere  word.  For  when  we  regard  values  as  expressed  by  an 
organism,  not  sua  abstract  mathematical  functions  nor  as  merely 
the  mental  side  of  a  psychophysical  parallelism,  but  as  dynamic 
factors  which  themselves  play  an  important  part  in  the  deter- 
mination of  instincts  and  the  structural  elements  which  make 
up  the  organism,  we  are  describing  a  situation  which  is  any- 
thing but  simple.  Indeed,  our  concept  of  value,  properly  in- 
terpreted, makes  inevitable  the  conclusion  that  the  phenom- 
enal world  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  the  deductions  of 
many  mechanists,  behaviorists,  psychologists  (especially  social 
psychologists)  and  others  would  leaid  us  to  believe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  valuing  process,  using  the  term  as  a  class  term, 
may  consistently  be  regarded  as  the  commom  denominator 
in  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena.  For  the  valuing  process, 
or  some  experience  of  value  analogous  to  the  simple  exper- 
ience that  water  is  wet,  is  the  point  from  which  all  reasoning 
and  logical  definition  have  their  origin  and  to  which,  sooner 
or  later,  they  must  return.  No  matter  where  we  look,  no 
matter  in  what  branch  of  science  we  may  engage,  the  start- 
ing point  or  major  premise  is  not  a  disinterested,  logical  con- 
clusion, but  an  apparently  arbitrary,  certainly  a  fighly  in- 
terested dictum.  But  here  again  our  assertion  must  be  qualified 
by  adding  that,  although  value  judgments  are  the  logical 
limits  of  all  scientific  and  philosophical  reasoning,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  valuing  process  implies  an  absolute  or 
imalterable  standard  of  values.  Values  themselves  are  relative 
factors  in  a  strictly  relative  series  of  phenomena  or  experiences. 
As  such,  they  are  subject  to  change  either  through  a  combina- 
tion of  unexplained  circumstances  or  through  the  systematic 
investigations  of  science.  To  give  a  homely  example,  we  may 
value  beer  as  a  healthy  antidote  for  thirst;  but  the  results  of 
chemical  and  physiological  investigations  may  later  cause  us 
to  choose  tea  rather  than  beer.  The  very  fact  that  values, 
which  instincts  are  supposed  to  have  produced,  are  subject  to 
change  in  this  fashion,  still  further  complicates  the  problem  of 
the  relation  between  instinct  and  value. 

VII.  The  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and  Value 

Our  study  has  now  led  us  directly  into  the  field  of  philosoph- 
ical speculation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  can,  at  present,  grasp  the  relation  between  instinct  and 
value.  And  it  is  only  philosophically  that  we  can,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  sciences,  attribute  values  to  instinct  at  all.  This 
point  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed.  But  even  philosophy 
has  struggled  long  and  hard  without  becoming  conscious  of  the 
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full  significance  of  the  valuing  process.  Philosophers  have  spec- 
ulated all  around  the  value  idea,  but  have  seldom  realized  in  it 
the  starting  point  of  all  philosophical  speculation.  The  Greek 
philosophers  made  reason  the  distinguishing  feature  of  man, 
but  their  emphasis  on  pure  reason  misled  them.  They  failed  to 
realize  that  reason  was  but  a  means  of  the  human  organism  to 
an  end;  that  the  practical  reason  rather  than  pure  reason  was 
the  characteristic  aspect  of  man;  and  that  the  practical  reason, 
out  of  which  the  pure  reason  grew  as  a  tendril  from  a  vine,  itself 
proceeded  only  from  the  activity  of  the  valuing  process.  The 
mtellectual  cast  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  philosophy  has  char- 
acterized it  ever  since,  so  that  philosophy  has  developed  largely 
into  a  problem  of  knowledge,  an  epistemology.  In  modem 
philosophy,  the  tradition  of  Hegel  has  reigned,  and  all  life  has 
been  interpreted  in  terms  of  intellectual  ideas,  inteUigent  pur- 
pose, absolute  knowledge,  or  completed  meanings.  It  is  there- 
fore nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  find  how  dependent  even 
the  most  intellectual  and  disinterested  philosophers  are  on  the 
implied  existence  of  the  valuing  process.  Kant  is,  of  course,  the 
notable  example.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  and  on  the  other  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  The 
moral  imperative  is  a  rather  pompous  but  still  easily  recogniz- 
able exposition  of  the  valuing  process.  Certainly,  according  to 
our  point  of  view,  it  is  the  much  more  profound  and  enduring 
of  his  two  philosophies,  though  most  philosophers  have  consid- 
ered it  as  something  of  an  after-thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henri  Bergson  deliberately  contrasts  these  two  aspects  of  phil- 
osophy. The  intuitive  experience  to  which  he  gives  priority 
more  nearly  resembles  what  we  have  described  as  the  valuing 
process;  though  by  interpreting  life  in  terms  of  a  vital  force 
or  an  impulse  rather  th£m  in  the  terms  of  a  dynamic  valuing 
process,  Bergson  was  led  into  a  serious  and  unnecessary  contra- 
diction between  intellect  and  intuition,  between  intelligence  and 
instinct,  between  the  mechanical  and  the  organic. 

Bertrand  Russell  stands  out  among  philosophers  for  his 
determination  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  factor  of  value  from 
philosophy  and  for  his  attempt  to  make  philosophy  a  pure 
science.  And  yet  Russell,  at  almost  every  turn,  governs  his 
theory  by  value-considerations.  It  is  impossible  to  recount  in- 
stances here,  except  to  mention  his  analysis  of  'hard'  and  'soft' 
data,  but  an  examination  of  his  writings  will  reveal  how  con- 
tinually this  disinterested  philosopher  makes  scientific  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  a  practical  or  value  judgment  rather  than  on  strict- 
ly logical  or  theoretical  grounds.  Again  and  again  he  adapts  his 
proof  to  the  end  in  view,  and  as  long  as  his  theory  enables  him  to 
construct  in  a  fairly  coherent  manner  those  beUefs  and  values 
which  he  will  not  give  up,  he  finds  his  theory  satisfactory. 
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When  we  come  to  modem  idealistic  philosophers,  we  find 
that  the  valuing  process  is  a  key  to  many  of  the  problems  which 
they  present.  If  we  take,  for  example,  Royce's  analysis  of  an 
idea,  we  see  an  immediate  connection  with  the  valuing  process. 
The  significance  of  an  idea,  according  to  Royce,  is  what  it  in- 
tends. The  diflSculties  which  this  philosophy  encounters  are 
clarified,  even  though  not  explained,  when  we  see  that  at  the 
root  of  all  ideas  is  this  dynamic  valuing  process.  What  an  organ- 
ism values  may  be  imperfectly  felt,  and  only  faintly  understood; 
still  this  value  is  bound  to  express  itself  finally  in  some  coherent 
judgment.  It  is  the  value  idea  that  "seeks  its  own." 

As  for  Pragmatism,  it  has  often  been  described  as  a  method, 
not  a  philosophy.  Our  account  of  the  valuing  process  provides 
a  philosophic  basis  for  Pragmatism.  Why  is  it  that  inunediate 
experience  is  the  touchstone  of  all  knowledge,  morals,  art? 
Because  the  significant  fact  about  inunediate  experience  is  the 
valuing  phenomenon.  The  sense  of  a  dynamic  value-idea  con- 
stitutes both  the  given  element  of  an  inmiediate  experience  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  work  itself  out  in  the  thinking  pro- 
cess. And  when  the  Pragmatist  asserts  that  the  final  test  of 
truth  is  its  workability,  he  implies  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
organism  as  a  valuator.  For  every  attempt  at  truth  begins  and 
ends  with  a  concrete  valuing  judgment.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  define  workability  except  in  terms  of  an  evaluating  standard. 
The  organism  and  its  unique  quaUties  as  an  evaluator  are  there- 
fore the  philosophical  concept  upon  which  Pragmatism  rests. 
As  soon  as  the  Pragmatist  attempts  to  explain  the  significance 
of  inmiediate  experience  in  terms  of  instincts,  reflexes,  tropisms, 
sensations,  etc.,  he  falls  into  the  abstract  atomism  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  loses  the  very  thing  he  sets  out  to  explain. 

This  and  the  philosophy  of  history  are  preeminently  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  value.  The  possibility  of  any  system 
of  ethics  naturally  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  relatively 
fixed  and  generally  accepted  set  of  values.  What  most  ethical 
philosophers  fail  to  recognize  clearly  enough  is  that  these  values 
are  never  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  pure  reasoning  or  by  any 
scientific  procedure.  A  system  of  ethics  is  built  up  only  because 
the  values  which  it  arrives  at  were  already  actively  present  in 
the  thinking  process  of  the  philosopher.  Consequently  we  have 
a  Paulsen  whose  highest  value  is  energy:  Aristotle  chooses 
abstract  reason:  Kant  chooses  the  moral  law:  the  materiaUst 
chooses  happiness  or  success.  All  these,  with  many  minor  vari- 
ations, are  clearly  the  result  of  the  somewhat  different  personal 
values  with  which  each  individual  works. 

When  we  come  to  the  interpreting  of  history  and  evolution, 
this  phenomenon  reaches  its  most  dramatic  significance.  Why 
is  it  that  practically  every  anthropologist  and  evolutionist  con- 
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aiders  the  present  as  the  pinnade  of  the  past  and  survival  as  the 
test  of  supremacy?  Why  is  it  characteristic  of  historians  to 
re^rd  the  events  of  history  merely  as  the  steps  and  errors  by 
wUch  the  present  high  stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached? 
Is  it  not  because  the  values  accepted  by  the  Uving  are  the  col- 
ored glasses  through  which  they  view  the  dead?  The  present  is 
the  highest  or  most  valuable,  not  because  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
past  but  because  we,  at  this  moment,  actually  value  it  most. 
Our  values  are  not  valuable  because  they  have  survived  but 
because  they  are  our  values  and  because  we  value  them.  It  is 
primarily  because  the  survivor  does  the  valuing  that  the  values 
which  survive  are  considered  valuable.  And  it  is  because  the 
surviving  historian  or  the  victorious  nation  vmtes  the  history, 
that  the  values  which  remain  come  to  be  considered  the  highest 
values. 

VIII.    Three  Definitions  of  Instinct 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  meaning  of  value  does  not  lie  in 
an  anal3rsis  of  instinct.  Such  an  analysis  but  leads  us  further 
and  further  from  the  meaning  of  value.  And  yet  it  would  be 
merely  academic  to  insist,  because  instincts  are  not  the  funda- 
mental determinants  of  value,  that  they  play  no  part  in  its  de- 
termination. We  feel  sure  that  the  instincts  do  play  a  part, 
and  a  very  important  part.  The  question  is,  How  and  in  what 
way?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  three  parts, 
involving  three  separate  and  distinct  definitions  of  instinct. 

(i)  The  Mechanistic  Definition.  This  definition  has  already 
been  thoroughly  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  In- 
stincts, according  to  the  mechanistic  point  of  view,  are  de- 
finite physico-chemical  entities  which  respond  specifically 
to  specific  stimuU.  The  Loeb  tropism,  the  chain  of  reflexes,  the 
inherit^  nervous-muscular  mechanism,  are  examples  of  in- 
stincts in  the  mechanical  sense.  Even  the  instincts  sought  for 
by  the  behaviorist,  in  so  far  as  he  is  consistent,  are  mechanistic 
instincts.  Now  the  mechanistic  concept  of  instinct,  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  method  of  research.  It 
nas  notably  enriched  our  concept  of  organic  behavior  and  human 
nature.  However,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  instincts 
which  satisfy  the  mechanistic  point  of  view.  Only  certain  lower 
organisms  approach  mechanical  uniformity  in  their  instinctive 
responses.  And  if  organisms  mechanically  perfect  could  be 
found,  then  we  should  be  unable  to  find  any  values  whatsoever. 
For  the  very  nature  of  value  Ues  in  the  combination  of  imperfect 
organic  mechanisms,  conflicting  tendencies,  an  unfavorable 
environment,  and  probably  the  presence  of  certain  indefinable 
hereditary  tendencies.  It  is  this  combination  of  a  variety  of 
things  which  gives  rise  to  the  active  valuing  process  which  is 
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probably  the  unique  quality  of  an  organism.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  that  the  mechanistic  definition  of  instinct  is  a  valu- 
able working  concept,  but  that  instincts  as  thus  defined  have  no 
real  existence  and  cannot  legitimately  be  used  as  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  general. 

(2)  The  Pseudo-Scientific  Definition.  However,  the  mechan- 
ist himself  finds  it  impossible  to  adhere  closely  or  consistently 
to  a  purely  mechanistic  conception,  and  so  we  find  ourselves 
very  soon  in  possession  of  a  more  flexible  and  less  critical  defini- 
tion of  instinct.  According  to  this  defiinition,  the  relatively 
distinct  and  specific  ways  of  reacting  to  the  environment  are 
united  into  comprehensive  tendencies  which  we  call  the  princi- 
pal or  dominating  instincts.  The  striking  thing  about  instincts 
as  thus  defined  is  the  fact  that  almost  any  instinct  or  organic 
mechanism  can  come  to  respond  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  an  infinite  number  of  stimuli.  This  is  the  concept  of  instinct 
most  prevalent  today  and  most  viciously  used.  It  is  character- 
istic of  McDougall  and  many  other  psychologists.  And  it  is  the 
concept  now  made  use  of  by  economists,  Utterateiu^,  industrial 
men,  and  others  who  fondly  think  that  they  have  found  in 
psychology  a  simple  answer  to  problems  which  have  hitherto 
defied  their  attacks.  This  concept  of  instinct  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  the  manipulations  of  pseudo-psychologists  and 
pseudo-scientists  of  all  kinds.  As  James  remarked — and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated — ^it  is  possible  to  make  almost 
any  classification  of  instincts  on  this  basis,  as  long  as  it  answers 
the  writer's  purpose."  And  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

Now  we  may  believe  with  justice  that  instincts  are  import- 
ant factors  in  the  valuing  process,  but  we  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  scientific  accuracy  say  that  any  instincts  thus  loosely  defined 
are  responsible  for  any  particular  values.  We  can  romance 
about  the  subject.  We  can  philosophize.  We  can  psycho- 
analyze. We  can  rhapsodize.  But  all  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  is  absurd  for  economists  to  believe  that  they  can  translate 
their  study  of  economics  from  the  field  of  conjecture  to  the  field 
of  science  by  borrowing  a  set  of  ready-made  instincts  from 
psychology.  We  can  imagine  Thomdike,  Watson,  McDougall, 
and  a  few  others  trying  to  agree  on  a  classification  of  instincts 
as  the  axioms  of  economics!  We  may  agree  empirically  upon 
the  imiformity  and  strength  of  the  sex  instinct.  But  what  re- 
lation has  this  instinct  to  the  marjginal  desirability  of  a  second, 
third,  or  fourth  wife?  We  may  believe  in  hunger  as  an  instinct. 
But  how  does  this  instinct  determine  the  marginal  value  of 
artichokes  over  cabbage,  or  chicken  over  duck?  Self-preserva- 
tion seems  an  obvious  instinct  and  yet  how  does  it  determine 

""Principles  of  Psychology,"  ii,  382. 
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the  marginal  desirability  of  a  dull,  long-drawn-out  existence 
over  a  short  but  exciting  Hfe? 

If  instincts,  mechanically  defined,  can  hardly  be  found 
existing,  instincts  according  to  the  second  definition  can  be 
manufactured  so  readily  and  so  voluminously  as  to  reflect  ser- 
iously upon  the  mental  process  by  which  it  is  done. 

(3)  The  Popidar  Definition.  The  third  definition  of  instinct 
is  the  most  vicious  of  all.  Here  instinct  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  any  mysterious  manifestation  of  the  organism.  We 
hear  of  the  reUgious  instinct,  the  moral  instinct,  the  instinct  of 
service,  the  artistic  instinct.  Instincts  on  this  level  are  respon- 
sible for  such  a  wide  range  of  values  that  they  might  as  well 
not  be  responsible  for  anything.  Like  the  benevolent  monarch 
who,  imknown  to  his  grateful  people,  had  been  dead  for  twenty 
years,  these  broad  instincts  are  but  convenient  names  to  which 
we  can  never  attribute  any  specific  value  in  any  specific  sense. 
We  need  only  take  the  final  step  and  call  the  valuing  process 
itself  an  instinct  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  absurdities  into 
which  such  a  loose  definition  of  instinct  can  lead  us.  Such  logic 
is  undoubtedly  what  led  CondiUac  to  remark  that  instinct  was 
nothing  and  Bohn  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  word. 

IX.    Conclusion 

Indeed,  it  requires  an  effort  to  keep  the  idea  of  value  separate 
from  the  concept  of  instinct.  Just  because  value  is,  in  one  sense, 
an  unanalyzable  factor,  we  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  myster- 
ious force,  a  sort  of  super-instinct  which  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  governs  and  determines  the  lesser  instincts.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  has  often  seemed  that  this  was  the  concept  we  had  in 
in  mind — a  kind  of  over-soul,  referee,  independent  valuator. 
Absolute,  entelechy,  which  ruled  the  system  of  lesser  values  to 
which  instincts  gave  rise.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
intended  meaning.  Value,  either  as  an  idea  or  as  a  process,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  an  organism — ^a  peculiar  and 
unique  quality,  to  be  sure — ^but  nevertheless  a  characteristic. 
We  can  but  revert  to  our  initial  example  of  water.  The  unique 
characteristic  of  water  is  wetness,  and  more  specifically,  a  wet- 
ness which  only  exists  between  certain  degrees  of  temperature. 
This  wetness  is  characteristic  neither  of  hydrogen  nor  oxygen, 
any  more  than  value  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instincts  consid- 
ered as  entities.  Now  when  the  instincts — whatever  they  are — 
and  the  protoplasm,  the  germ-plasm,  the  effects  of  environment, 
are  united  in  the  form  of  an  organism,  the  result  is  a  new  char- 
acteristic, namely,  the  valuing  process.  This  process  is  not  mere- 
ly an  intellectual  spectator  but  an  active,  causal  factor  just  as 
much  as  is  the  wetness  of  water.    It  enters  actively  into  the 
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determination  of  instincts  and  habits,  just  as  the  quality  of 
water  is  an  active  determinant  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Therefore,  there  is  in  our  concept  of  value  nothing  of  the 
m3r8tical  or  the  absolutistic.  Simply  because  value-judgments 
are  in  a  sense  the  ultimates  in  our  reasoning  process,  they  are 
not  put  beyond  the  realm  of  knowledge  and  investigation.  Be- 
cause the  present  mechanistic  conception  of  instinct  is  incompat- 
ible with  the  notion  of  value,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is  an 
unbridgable  gap  between  mechanism  and  organicity.  And  if  the 
popular  method  of  ascribing  human  values  to  instincts  is  fan- 
tastical or  far-fetched,  this  does  not  mean  that  instincts  in  some 
way  or  other  do  not  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  makeup  of 
values. 

Although  there  are  many  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  oiu* 
study,  relating  to  value  and  instinct,  the  ones  of  most  import- 
ance at  the  moment  are  two:  first,  that  the  vague  and  varied 
notions  of  instinct  now  prevalent  have  led  to  the  wildest  and 
most  far-fetched  conjectures  as  to  the  relation  between  in- 
stincts and  values;  and  secondly,  that  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to 
defiine  instincts  with  care  and  precision,  we  shall  be  much  more 
modest  and  scientific  in  the  claims  which  we  make  for  them. 
Such  moderation  and  care  will  in  the  end  lead  to  a  much  more 
accurate  correlation  between  instincts  and  values  than  the 
elaborate  cadenzas  which  psychological  virtuosi  are  now  im- 
provising upon  the  general  theme. 
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I.  ThePrcblemof  Reflex  Action.  Extremely  anomalous  is  the 
position  of  reflex  action  m  the  domain  of  psychology.  At  least 
psychologists  seem  to  be  doubtful  concerning  the  orientation 
of  such  behavior  in  the  general  psychological  field  and  hesitant 
as  to  the  exact  attitude  they  should  take  toward  reflex  action. 
Traditionally,  psychologists  have  been  able  to  grant  no  more 
than  that  reflexes  are  exclusively  physiological  processes,  be- 
cause psychologists  have  always  considered  knowing  as  the 
essential  datiun  of  their  science.  To  accommodate  the  fact  that 
reflex  action  actually  constitutes  a  part  of  the  response  equip- 
ment of  organisms,  as  the  biological  influence^  upon  psychology 
made  apparent,  reflexes,  though  not  considered  to  be  psychol- 
ogical phenomena,  were  tolerated  as  the  motor  accompaniments 
or  the  motor  conditions  of  mental  states. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  important  conditions  have  con- 
spired to  bring  about  essential  modifications  in  our  attitudes 
toward  reflex  action,  and  especially  influential  in  this  connection 
is  the  fostering  of  the  conviction  that  reflexes  play  a  larger  part 
in  our  total  adjustments  than  was  ever  before  realized.  Prom- 
inent also  among  these  conditions  were  the  discoveries  concern- 
ing  the  conditioning  of  reflexes.  So  recent  have  been  these 
discoveries  that  at  the  present  moment,  lacking  the  necessary 
perspective,  we  are  unable  to  realize  precisely  how  great  the 
changes  are  which  they  have  effected  in  the  domain  of  psychol- 
ogy, although  it  is  apparent  of  course  to  everyone  that  import- 
ant changes  have  taken  place. 

Another  equally  significant  and  by  no  means  unrelated 
condition  is  the  fact  that  psychologists  in  general  are  drifting 
away  from  the  idea  that  a  psychological  datum  is  exclusively 
or  even  primarily  a  knowing  fact  in  the  sense  of  some  psychic 
stuff  or  mental  function,  toward  a  more  organic  position.  How 
great  the  change  of  front  toward  reflexes  has  been  may  be  ob- 
served at  a  glance  in  the  view  now  current  and  gaining  ground  that 
all  psychological  facts  are  based  upon  and  developed  from  reflex 
action.  Poignancy  is  added  to  this  change  of  front  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  great  gulf  which  psychologists  once  considered 
to  separate  physiological  behavior  from  elaborate  "knowing 
activities.    As  important  as  reflex  actions  undoubtedly  are  it 
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yet  seems  that  we  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far  in  our  newer 
emphasis  upon  such  behavior.  Because  there  exists  apparently 
so  much  uncertainty  in  the  attitudes  toward  reflex  action,  the 
following  study  of  reflexes  is  undertaken,  with  the  aim  of  offer- 
ing some  suggestions  toward  the  redefinition  of  these  interesting 
and  important  types  of  behavior. 

II.  Distinction  Between  the  Psychological  and  Physiological 
Attitudes  toward  Reflexes.  Although,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  suggest  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  psychologists  have  tra- 
ditionally held  themselves  aloof  from  reflexes,  because  the  latter 
were  presumed  to  be  entirely  physiological,  strangely  enough 
it  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  investigations  of  physiologists 
that  the  need  for  a  closer  study  and  understanding  of  reflexes 
by  the  psychologist  has  manifested  itself. 

How  strange  in  fact  it  is  that  the  physiologist's  study  of  the 
conditioning  of  reflexes  should  induce  the  psychologist  to  recog- 
nize that  a  reflex  action  can  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus,  that  is  to  say,  an  adjustment  act,  can  be 
readily  appreciated  when  we  observe  how  great  the  differences 
are  between  the  psychological  and  physiological  attitudes 
toward  reflex  action.  What  is  then  the  difference  in  the  two 
attitudes?  Merely  this:  that  while  according  to  the  psychologist 
a  reflex  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  adjustment  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  for  the  physiologist  a  reflex  action  is  the 
operation  of  an  autonomous  system  of  particular  parts  of  an 
organism.  Now  if  this  distinction  is  valid  it  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  reach  an  accurate  description  of  reflex  behavior 
this  differentiation  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Because  the  physiologist,  while  studying  reflexes,  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  fimctioning  of  neural  structures,  and  secondar- 
ily in  the  activity  of  glands  and  muscles,  he  is  disposed  to  look 
upon  such  behavior,  as  well  as  other  types  of  responses  which  he 
studies,  as  constant  mechanisms  entirely  independent  of  the 
surrounding  stimuli.  From  this  fact  arises  the  distinction  long 
current  in  psychological  Uterature  between  the  so-called  physio- 
logical and  sensation  reflexes,  the  former  being  presumably 
completely  autonomous  and  without  the  controlling  influence 
of  awareness.  Accordingly  the  psychologist  assumed  that 
typical  reflexes  are  exemplified  by  the  visceral  activities.  Since 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  reflex  action  for  the  physiologist  con- 
sists of  the  innervating  activity  of  a  segmental  neural  apparatus, 
a  limited  extension  and  flexion  of  muscles,  and  the  localized 
action  of  glands  and  nothing  more,  we  must  look  upon  the 
physiological  description  of  a  reflex  action  as  an  abstraction, 
wholly  unsuitable  for  use  by  psychologists. 

From  the  psychological  standpoint,  as  we  have  suggested,  a 
reflex  action  is  a  definite  adaptation  act  and  upon  such  a  basis 
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is  just  as  much  a  psychological  datum  as  is  thinking  and  know- 
ing. Strictly  speaking,  the  psychological  organism  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  a  psychological 
organism,  and  this  refers  to  all  activities,  although  for  some 
purposes  we  might  consider  the  individual  performing  isolated 
reactions  such  as  merely  digestion,  etc.  But  these  situations 
are  exactly  analogous  to  those  accidental  circumstances  such 
as  being  struck  by  an  automobile  in  which  instance  the  indi- 
vidual may  function  as  a  mere  physical  object.  To  be  entirely 
precise  at  this  point  we  mean  to  point  out  that  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, our  exogenous  reflex  activities  are  stimulated  to  action  by 
objects  and  events  about  us  and  operate  as  adaptational 
mechanisms  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  any  psychological  act. 
In  general,  then,  we  may  take  as  our  standard  for  the  differ- 
entiation between  psychological  and  physiological  reactions, 
a  criterion  which  we  verily  believe  to  be  in  the  main  reUable, 
the  question  whether  an  act  is  or  is  not  an  organismic^  response 
to  stimulating  circumstances.  Now  in  order  that  an  act  should 
be  considered  a  genuine  organismic  response  we  must  be  able 
to  trace  its  arousal  to  some  effect  produced  upon  the  person  by 
some  external  object  or  some  need  for  adaptation  existing  in  the 
organism  itself.  Accordingly,  as  we  might  expect,  no  sharp  lines 
of  division  mark  off  the  internal  from  the  external  reflex  stimuli. 
A  food  object  operates  precisely  as  does  the  hunger  reflex  (gas- 
tric contractions)  in  the  arousal  of  saUvary  reflexes.  Similarly 
from  the  standpoint  of  effecting  an  action  in  the  person  there  is 
no  functional  difference  between  another  person  (opposite  sex) 
and  genital  reflexes  in  the  acting  person  when  each  serves  as  a 
type  of  stimulus  to  elicit  (other)  sexual  reflexes.  Whether  the 
stimulus  be  endogenous  or  exogenous  the  reaction  which  it  calls 
forth  is  an  adaptation  of  the  individual  in  just  the  same  way  that 
a  habit  or  thought  reaction  is.  On  the  whole,  we  find  the  reflex 
to  be  (and  this  is  why  it  is  a  psychological  act)  an  interconnec- 
tion between  organisms  and  specific  things;  or  in  better  words, 
reflexes  are  the  operation  of  reciprocally  interacting  stimuU  and 
responses.  Thus  when  I  see  a  dish  of  apples  my  saUvary  re- 
flexes may  begin  to  operate,  while  a  dish  of  peaches  may  not 
have  the  same  effect  at  all.  Now  here  the  physiological  atti- 
tude, according  to  which  the  problem  of  the  reflex  begins  and 
ends  entirely  within  the  organism,  contrasts  with  the  psycholo- 
gical study  in  that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  (i)  the  means 
whereby  the  end-effect,  which  is  the  secretion  or  muscular  con- 
traction, is  initiated,  and  (2)  how  the  act  is  dependent  upon  the 
reactional  characteristics  of  the  specific  individual  performing 
the  act.    The  psychologist  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 

^The  term  ormnismic  refers  to  the  absolute  inseparability  of  the 
response  and  stimiuus  factors  in  a  psychological  reaction. 
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that  reflexes  are  very  strictly  conditioned  and  that  upon  the 
jf .  I  ^yp^  of  stimulus  object  which  elicits  the  reaction  depend  the 
^Jr    I  intensity  and  range  of  the  behavior. 

Persuasive  as  an  argument  for  the  organismic  character  of 
reflex  action  is  the  testimony  of  the  physiologist  himself.  As- 
serts Sherrington,  than  whom  no  investigator  is  more  qualified 
to  speak  in  this  matter,  that  reflexes  are  fractional  pieces  split 
off  from  an  animal's  total  behavior  which  are  artificially  though 
conveniently  treated  apart*,  and  that  a  simple  reflex  is  probably 
a  purely  abstract  conception,  a  convenient  if  not  a  probable 
fiction.'  Furthermore,  even  the  experimental  physiologist  finds 
it  necessary  to  declare  *Hhat  the  reflex  reaction  cannot  be  really 
intelligible  to  the  physiologist  imtil  he  knows  its  aim."*  And  so 
the  physiologist  considers  as  an  essential  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  reflex  phenomena  the  eliciting  of  their  purposes.  This 
does  not  mean  at  all  the  indulgence  in  any  factually  baseless 
speculation,  but  merely  involves  looking  upon  a  reflex  action 
as  a  fact  in  its  adaptational  perspective.  When  the  operation  of 
a  reflex  mechanism  occurs,  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a 
fair  understanding  of  it,  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  its 
essential  features.  Among  such  essential  features  we  may  men- 
tion the  influence  upon  the  reflex  action  of  the  location  of  the 
stimulus — ^the  local  sign  of  reflexes,  as  Sherrington  calls  it. 

If  the  experimental  physiologist  acknowledges  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  definite  psychological  character  of  reflex 
action,  certainly  the  psychologist  may  well  pause  to  reconsider 
his  habitual  descriptions  of  such  behavior.  Let  us  hasten  to  add 
in  unequivocal  terms  that  to  adopt  the  psychological  standpoint 
of  studying  reflex  action  means  not  at  all  that  our  study  will  lose 
one  iota  of  its  objective  character.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
method  of  study  will  add  completeness  as  well  as  definiteness 
to  oiu"  descriptions.  In  plainer  words,  the  psychological  stand- 
point impUes  that  we  shall  look  upon  the  reflex  response  as  weU 
as  upon  every  other  act  that  falls  within  our  purview,  as  the 
adjustment  of  a  psychological  machine,  in  the  sense  that  we  shall 
correlate  the  acts  of  the  organism  with  the  coincidental  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add,  in  view  of  our  discussion  and  our  call- 
ing to  witness  the  experimental  physiologist,  that  there  is  no 
actual  conflict  between  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist? 
No  such  conflict  exists  in  fact,  since  each  worker  is  merely 
interested  in  a  different  phase  of  the  same  series  of  events. 
While  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  the  total  action  of  the 
person  to  some  definite  stimulus,  the  physiologist  is  interested 

*lDtegrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  System,  191 1,  237. 
•Ibid.,  8. 
*Ibid.,  238. 
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in  the  workings  of  the  reflex  mechanism  as  they  operate  within 
the  organism  itself.  What  we  are  desirous  of  showing  is  that 
when  the  psychologist  is  satisfied  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
physiologist  then  he  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  psychol- 
ogical facts  in  the  case. 

If  our  distinction  between  psychological  and  physiological 
behavior  is  valid,  we  find  in  it  a  compelUng  warning  not  to  con- 
fuse reflex  behavior  with  the  truncated  activities  of  injured  and 
partially  destroyed  organisms.  All  experimental  animals  such 
as  the  decerebrate  pigeons  of  Flourens  and  Schrader,  Goltz's 
dogs  and  other  laboratory  animals  exhibit  atypical  forms  of 
behavior  which  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  examples  of  reflex 
responses.  How  valid  this  point  is  will  come  out  later  in  our 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  normal  responses  of  ani- 
mals and  human  beings. 

III.  The  Nature  of  a  Reflex  Action,  From  the  psychological 
standpoint,  then,  we  must  look  upon  a  reflex  action  as  a  specific 
sort  of  behavior  segment  and  this  means.,  as  we  have  indicated, 
that  we  must  not  only  investigate  the  response  mechanisms 
but  the  stimulating  circumstances  as  well.  Now  the  special 
reflex  characteristic  of  the  reflex  type  of  behavior  segment  is 
that  there  is  only  one  reaction  system  in  it.  To  be  more  specific 
the  reflex  activity,  although  the  adjustment  of  a  complex  animal 
or  person,  is  a  ample  and  immediate  final  response  to  a  directly 
presented  stimulus.  Obvious  it  is  then  that  there  are  no  pre- 
current  or  anticipatory  reactions  in  reflex  segments  of  behavior 
such  as  we  find  in  our  complex  behavior  segments,  in  which  the 
final  act  is  preceded  not  only  by  a  definite  attention  set  but  also 
by  another  reaction  which  we  may  call  a  free  perceptual 
or  ideational  act,  and  still  other  sorts  of  responses.^  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  anticipatory  or  precurrent  responses  which  justifies 
the  statement  that  reflexes  involve  no  foresight  of  the  end  or 
knowing  by  the  organism  with  respect  to  what  is  to  take  place 
before  the  response  occurs  or  what  is  in  fact  transpiring  at  the 
moment  of  action.  But  what  of  the  complicated  reflex  behavior 
in  which  apparently  several  adaptations  are  taking  place?  Upon 
investigation  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  such  behavior  can 
be  analyzed  into  a  series  of  behavior  segments;  that  is  to  say  we 
can  analyze  the  behavior  into  a  series  of  stimulus  and  response 
coordinations.  And  here,  as  is  not  the  case  elsewhere,  we  have  a 
chain  effect.  One  final  response  serves  as  the  stimulus  for  the 
next  reaction  and  so  on  tlm>ughout  the  series  no  matter  what 
its  length. 

From  the  imitary  character  of  the  response  in  the  reflex 
segment  of  behavior  follows  the  fact  that  reflex  action  is  abso- 

*For  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  reaction  eystem  see  an  article  in  the 
Joum.  of  Philos.  192 1, 18,  253. 
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lutely  unintelligent  action.  And  this  statement  holds  true  no 
matter  how  complexly  conditioned  is  the  response  act.  For  the 
character  of  intelligence  is  an  essential  contribution  of  the  pre- 
current  reaction  systems.  The  latter  are  means  of  conditioning 
actions  so  that  they  can  serve  to  adapt  the  organism  in  a  very  pre- 
cise way  to  a  particular  total  stimulating  circumstance.  Needless 
it  is  to  contrast  this  prescient  type  of  conditioning  of  one  part  of  a 
response  by  another  phase  of  the  reaction,  with  the  simple 
conditioning  of  a  total  reaction  by  the  stimulus,  as  is  the  case 
in  reflex  behavior.  The  most  complex  conditioning  of  the  latter 
sort,  while  demonstrating  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
acting organism,  merits  in  no  degree  the  ascription  of  inteUi- 
gence. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  unitary  character  of  the  reflex 
response  it  appears  to  possess  the  following  specific  character- 
istics, namely  (i)  relative  automaticity;^  (2)  constancy,  (3)  per- 
manency, and  (4)  localizabiUty. 

(i)  Relative  AviomaticUy.  Since  there  is  but  one  immediate 
movement  or  one  essential  secretory  act,  then  the  reflex  response 
must  perforce  appear  as  practically  automatic.  An  evidence  of 
the  automaticity  of  the  reflex  is  the  fact  that  it  occurs  and  re- 
occurs in  practically  the  same  way  no  matter  what  the  person  is 
doing  at  the  time  or  where  he  is  when  the  stimulus  is  presented. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  when  the  reflex  behavior  segment 
is  connected  with  other  segments  the  total  behavior  situation 
of  the  person  may  appear  different,  although  the  individual 
reflex  act  remains  the  same.  Generally  speaking  we  might 
consider  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  adequate  stimulus, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  will  throw  the  reaction  system 
into  automatic  operation. 

It  is  needless  to  add  perhaps  that  the  automaticity  of  reflex 
action  is  relative  in  the  sense  that  no  psychological  reaction  can 
be  wholly  without  spontaneity.  What  is  meant  of  course  is  that 
relative  to  other  responses  the  reflexes  are  immediate  and  direct 
consequences  of  the  stimulation.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  close 
relationship  between  the  stimulus  and  the  response,  and  no 
variation  through  interpolated  responses  is  possible  between 
the  appearance  of  the  stunulus  object  or  situation  and  the  final 
adjustment. 

(2)  Constancy,  The  constancy  of  reflex  actions  is  a  fact 
which  follows  from  the  fimction  which  they  perform  in  the  var- 
ious adaptation  situations  of  the  organism  or  person.  Reflex 
behavior  of  the  simpler  sort  adapts  the  person  to  the  simple 
maintenance  situations  in  which  he  is  found,  such  as  shielding 
ourselves  from  immediate  noxious  stimuli  and  nourishing  our- 
selves in  order  to  grow.  Note  that  in  the  trophic  reflexes,  for 
example,  the  mere  presence  of  the  food  objects  at  certain  strat- 
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egic  points  of  contact  with  the  organism  (at  pillar  of  fauces, 
for  deglutition)  brings  about  the  action;  also  in  the  shelter 
reactions,  the  pin  prick,  the  hot  or  cold  object  must  be  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  organism.  Now  all  of  these  food  and 
shelter  conditions  are  constant  factors  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
individual  and  consequently  the  reflex  adaptations  remain  con- 
stant in  their  functional  and  morphological  character,  although 
as  we  have  intimated,  in  the  human  being  reflexes  may  become 
organized  with  other  behavior  segments.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  reaction  system  as  a  whole  in  reflex  behavior  segments  may 
become  slightly  modified  because  of  changes  in  the  size  and 
tonicity  of  the  organic  apparatus,  although  the  general  character 
of  the  reaction  remains  constant. 

(3)  Permanency.  Since  reflexes  are  elementary  forms  of 
responses  adapting  the  organism  to  permanent  specific  condi- 
tions they  are  permanent  factors  in  the  reactional  equipment  of 
the  organism.  Moreover,  refiex  reaction  systems  do  not  become 
integrated  and  modified  to  become  phases  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reaction  systems.  They  remain  simple  reflexes.  We 
have  already  indicated  that  complex  reflex  adjustments  consist 
of  numerous  repetitions  of  a  particular  reaction  system  of  which 
the  preceding  members  of  the  series  serve  as  stimuli  to  the  fol- 
lowing ones.  In  short,  a  serial  reflex  is  merely  a  series  of  be- 
havior segments  and  not  an  integration  of  reflexes  into  more 
complex  behavior. 

(4)  Localization.  The  comparative  simpUcity  of  reflex  re- 
action systems  and  the  definiteness  of  their  operation  permit  us 
to  look  upon  them  as  partial  acts.  As  a  result,  it  appears  as 
though  the  organism  operates  in  limited  segments  when  func- 
tioning reflexly.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  eye  or  hand  reflex.  This 
partial  functioning  is  not  an  actual  fact,  however,  for  it  is  a 
biological  and  psychological  impossibility  for  the  organism  to 
act  unless  it  acts  as  a  whole.  When  we  withdraw  our  hand  from 
a  hot  object  with  which  it  accidentally  comes  into  contact  we 
obviously  react  as  a  complete  organism.  Similarly  every  re- 
flex no  matter  how  great  a  change  it  produces  in  the  person's 
relations  to  his  surroimdings  may  be  for  practical  purposes  cir- 
cumscribed and  locaUzed  in  a  comparatively  limitoi  area. 

IV.  The  Analysis  of  a  Reflex  Reaction  System.  Since  from 
our  standpoint  the  reflex  reaction  system  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  ordinary  unit  of  psychological  activity  it  would  be  imneces- 
sary  to  single  it  out  for  analytic  description  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  reflexes  are  frequently  and  always  fallaciously  pre- 
sumed to  be  diflferent  in  principle  from  other  forms  of  be- 
havior. To  us  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  a  difference 
should  exist  and  as  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that  any  asserted  dif- 
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ference  will  lie  in  the  glandular,  muscular  or  neural  mechanisms 
involved  in  reflexes  and  other  action  types,  we  may  therefore 
confine  our  analysis  to  what  would  conventionally  be  called 
the  mental  phases  or  accompaniments  of  reflexes. 

Let  us  be  imderstood  then,  as  forthwith  declaring  that  what- 
ever factors  are  present  in  psychological  responses  of  whatever 
description  are  foimd  also  in  reflex  behavior.  And  if  psycho- 
logical phenomena  may  properly  be  partitioned  into  cognitive, 
conative  and  affective  factors,  these  factors  are  foimd  in  reflexes 
no  less  than  in  any  other  behavior  segments. 

(i)  And  first  let  us  consider  the  cognitive  factor.  Every 
reflex  action  involves  a  definite  discrimination  of  stimuli,  al- 
though the  discriminative  factor  is  more  pronoimced  in  some 
reflexes  than  in  others,  a  condition,  however,  which  reflexes 
share  with  all  types  of  psychological  behavior.  If  evidence  is 
needed  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  cognitive  element  in  reflexes 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  common  with  all  psy- 
cholo^cal  responses,  reflexes  require  their  specific  adequate 
stimiUi  to  put  them  into  operation.  A  hot  object  will  call  out 
the  reflex,  while  a  warm  object  will  not  produce  such  an  effect. 
Again,  the  conditioning  of  reflex  behavior  constitutes  excellent 
testimony  to  its  psychological  character.* 

What  precisely  is  cognition  then?  It  is  necessary  to  specify 
that  by  cognition  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  different  objects  eUcit 
differential  responses  from  the  reacting  person  or  organism. 
Clearly,  in  the  case  of  such  comparatively  simple  responses  as 
reflexes  the  differential  reactions  will  be  aroused  not  so  much  by 
complex  objects  as  by  simpler  qualities  of  such  objects,  or  in 
many  cases  the  differential  response  may  be  eUcited  by  a  con- 
dition rather  than  by  any  specific  quality. 

Obviously,  we  must  all  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  when 
we  perform  a  reflex  reaction  we  do  not  know  just  what  is  taking 
place,  for  in  such  a  reaction  there  is  lacking  the  verbal  response 
systems  which  among  other  factors  strikingly  represent  the 
knowing  element.  This  absence  of  overt  knowing,  however,  in 
no  sense  miUtates  against  the  fact  that  a  reflex  action  is  a 
differential  reaction  or  a  cognitive  process.  As  we  are  planning 
to  indicate  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper,  the  entire  genersJ 
prejudice  against  regarding  reflexes  as  psychological  processes, 

'Probably  this  point  does  not  require  much  emphasis  since  we  find 
in  a  definitely  mentalistic  textbook  the  following  footnote:  '^The  purely 
physiological  reactions  are  not  absolutely  divorced  from  consciousness. 
It  IS  a  demonstrated  fact  that  mental  states  may  influence  or  even  initiate 
these  physiological  activities.  The  perception  oi  food  may  start  the  secre- 
tion oi  saliva.  The  presence  in  the  mind  of  certain  ideas  may  affect  circu- 
lation and  respiration — the  bated  breath,  the  blush  of  shame,  the  pallor  of 
fear,  the  flush  of  anger,  all  testifying  to  the  effect  of  consciousness  upon  the 
purely  physiologicalactivities."  Breese,  Psychology,  19 17,  398. 
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as  weU  as  the  particular  bias  against  looking  upon  reflexes  as 
involving  cognitive  factors,  have  their  roots  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  unsatisfactory  conception  of  cognition.  This  conception 
implies  that  knowing  is  something  separated  from  the  adjust- 
mental  act.  We  believe  that  all  difficulties  involved  in  the 
ascription  of  cognition  to  reflex  action  are  dissipated  when  we 
recall  that  by  such  action  we  mean  in  the  final  analysis  an 
adaptation  of  the  complete  organism. 

(2)  In  similar  fashion  we  may  find  in  reflex  action  an  affec- 
tive factor  also.  Otherwise  stated,  an  analysis  of  such  behavior 
reveals  a  change  produced  in  the  organism  which  we  may  well 
call  a  feeling  condition.  Glandular  and  visceral  activities  are 
aroused  indicating  that  not  only  has  the  stimulus  object  been 
acted  upon  by  the  organism,  but  also  that  the  action  has  ex- 
tended to  itself.  Here  again  it  is  entirely  superfluous  to  suppose 
that  in  any  sense  the  person  overtly  reports  to  himself  that  he 
feels  thus  and  so;  the  feeUng  situation  or  affective  response  is 
merely  a  sort  of  internal  response  involving  relatively  more  the 
viscei^  organs  than  the  external  skeletal  muscles.  Naturally 
the  diffusion  and  intensity  of  the  visceral  disturbances  wiU  cor- 
relate with  the  violence  of  the  response  to  the  urgency  and 
pressure  of  the  stimulus. 

(3)  In  much  the  same  manner  can  we  analyze  in  reflexes 
the  conative  factor,  by  which  is  meant  the  attention  change  from 
one  stimulus  to  another.   In  no  reflex  action,  of  course,  is  there 

E resent  the  deliberate  precurrent  change  of  position  or  attitude 
y  which  the  individual  prepares  himself  for  adaptation  to  a 
new  stimulus.  Hence,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  the  attention 
factors  in  all  the  various  reflex  action  systems  are  involuntary, 
that  is  to  say  the  person  exhibits  more  or  less  violent  jerky 
movements  in  shifting  his  adjustments  to  new  stimuli. 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  throughout  this  entire  analysis 
of  reflex  reaction  systems  we  refer  to  the  behavior  of  psycho- 
logical organisms  or  persons.  To  those  of  our  reactions  which 
are  merely  biological  responses,  namely  tropisms,  and  we  cannot 
well  doubt  that  we  occasionally  perform  such  behavior,  these 
descriptions  which  we  have  offered  do  not  at  all  apply.  In  the 
interests  of  accurate  description  we  cannot  be  too  careful  at  this 
point,  for  since  the  psychological  organism  is  obviously  a  bio- 
logical organism  as  well,  it  consequently  is  sometimes,  albeit 
very  seldom,  thrown  back  upon  what  we  must  call  biological 
or  tropismic  modes  of  response. 

V.  Reflexes  Are  Not  Neural  Mechanisms.  If  our  description 
and  analysis  of  reflex  behavior  segments  are  corresponsive  with 
the  facts  in  th^  case,  then  it  is  manifest  that  our  interpretation 
of  reflex  action  is  in  conflict  with  and  must  replace  the  prac- 


tically  universal  belief  that  these  forms  of  behavior  are  merely 
specific  forms  of  neural  arcs  or  circuits.  In  clearer  words,  the 
essential  thing  about  a  reflex  action  is  supposed  to  be  a  partic- 
ular concatenation  of  neurons,  usually  described  as  preformed 
patterns  in  the  nervous  system.  Probably  the  most  fundamental 
error  in  the  neural  theory  of  reflexes  is  that  the  neural  apparatus 
is  in  some  sense  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  muscular  move- 
ment and  glandular  action  which  constitute  the  observable 
results  of  the  re6ex  action.  In  the  neuronic  theory  apparently 
the  neural  circuit  replaces  the  soul  or  consciousness  as  cause 
of  a  given  adaptation.  Credence  is  lent  this  view  when  we  con- 
sider that  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  so-called  spinal 
reflex  was  sometimes  considered  to  be  the  exclusive  reflex  type 
of  action,  while  at  other  periods  the  spinal  reflexes  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  typical  if  not  the  exclusive  reflex  responses. 

In  addition  to  the  general  difficulty  which  is  involved  here, 
of  neglecting  most  of  our  reflex  reactions,  for  we  probably  have 
as  many  cerebral  as  spinal  reflexes,  another  question  arises 
equally  fundamental  for  the  whole  of  physiological  psychol(^y. 
Does  the  neural  apparatus  control  the  muscles  any  more  than 
the  muscles  and  glands  control  the  neural  apparatus?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  specific  pathways  involved  in  any  reaction  are 
involved  because  certain  muscles  or  glands  need  to  function? 
The  writer  is  firm  in  his  disbelief  in  the  fimctional  priority  of  any 
system  to  any  other.  In  fact,  to  our  way  of  thinking  no  such 
priority  exists  or  can  exist  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
behavior.'  Especially  clear  becomes  the  problem  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  neural  apparatus  when  we  consider  the  activ- 
ities in  which  the  muscle  spindles  are  the  primary  receptors, 
for  in  such  activity  we  have  a  circular  process  from  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  analyze  out  prior  or  posterior  phases  of 
the  reaction.  This  action  in  our  opinion  minimizes  the  gener- 
al view  of  the  primacy  of  the  neural  apparatus  in  any  type 
of  reflex  action . 

Is  it  not  closer  to  fact  to  affirm  that  the  neural,  muscular, 
glandular  as  well  as  all  other  action  phases  of  any  behavior 
are  simultaneous  in  their  functioning  and  that  no  Bystem  is 
prior  to  or  more  important  than  any  other?  What  actually 
happens  in  every  psychological  behavior  is  that  the  organism 
performs  an  act  of  which  all  the  component  systems  are  phases, 
in  the  sense  that  they  constitute  factors  of  a  total  response. 
In  their  aggregate  these  phases  constitute  an  adaptation  to 
some  object  or  situation.  But  apparently  we  have  dissipated 
the  cause  of  the  adjustment.   What,  it  is  asked,  if  not  the  neural 

■  may  of  course  consider 
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apparatus,  conditions  how  the  muscles,  glands  and  other  phases 
of  the  reflex  should  act? 

To  this  we  answer:  what  in  fact  could  be  the  cause  of  which 
the  total  (neural,  muscular,  glandular)  adjustment  is  the  effect 
but  the  stimulus  object  or  situation,  for  in  general  what  other 
observable  causes  of  our  actions  are  evident?  Again  let  us 
stress  that  a  reflex  action  represents  a  differential  mode  of  be- 
havior, neural,  muscular,  glandular,  etc.,  which  the  organism 
has  acquired  in  the  course  of  its  development  and  which 
now  operates  when  its  adequate  stimulus  is  presented.  The 
failure  of  reflex  descriptions  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
psychologists  do  not  recognize  the  dependence  of  reflex  action 
upon  actual  stimulation,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  any  other 
psychological  action.  When  we  do  appreciate  the  relationship 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  total  unitary  response  then  we 
can  cheerfully  dispense  with  the  causative  character  of  the 
neural  apparatus. 

Now  here  another  objection  may  be  anticipated.  How  can 
we  argue  that  the  neural  factor  is  not  primary  in  importance 
nor  prior  in  time  when  we  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
essentially  conductive  function  of  the  neural  apparatus  requires 
some  time  to  operate,  no  matter  how  brief?  Such  an  argument, 
we  reply,  rests  upon  a  misconception  which  can  be  obviated  by  a 
closer  observation  of  facts.  Of  a  surety  when  we  experiment 
upon  a  neuro-muscular  coordination  we  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety disengage  logically  the  conducting  from  the  contracting 
mechanism,  but  when  we  do  perform  such  a  logical  analysis  we 
must  not  forget  that  such  an  experiment  implies  the  falsism 
that  the  mechanisms  are  both  inactive  at  the  inception  of  the 
experiment,  when  in  fact  both  nervous  and  muscular  mechan- 
isms are  functioning  before  the  experiment  is  started,  since  the 
organism  is  never  at  rest.  Further,  this  objection  implies  that  a 
single  neural  impulse  can  be  in  fact  isolated  and  that  it  can  be 
traced  from  a  receptor  to  a  muscle  or  gland.  Now  it  is  incon- 
trovertible that  a  psychological  organism  is  constantly  in  action 
and  therefore  neural  impulses  are  discharging  iminterruptedly 
over  all  the  tracts  in  synchronous  harmony  with  muscular, 
glandular  and  other  types  of  processes.  What  in  actuality  hap- 
pens when  we  present  the  organism  with  a  stimulus  is  a  redis- 
tribution of  action,  an  emphasis  of  other  features  of  the  person 
than  were  prominent  when  the  new  stimulus  appeared,  in  short 
there  is  a  refocussing  of  the  individual  upon  a  new  stimulus. 

By  way  of  emphasizing  our  hypothesis  that  if  a  reflex  action 
is  a  psychological  datiun  it  is  a  segment  of  behavior,  i.e.,  a 
stimulus  and  a  response,  we  mean  to  deny  as  stated  before  that 
a  reflex  is  a  partial  reaction  in  any  sense.  In  especial,  we  mean 
to  controvert  the  three  typical  forms  of  the  decurtation  theory 
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concerning  reflexes  which  are  found  in  psychological  and  phy- 
siological literature,  (i)  Reflexes  are  not  primarily  neural 
circuits  in  the  sense  of  concatenated  neurons  or  the  operation 
of  such  circuits.  (2)  Neither  are  they  exclusively  activities  of 
the  complete  nervous  system.  (3)  Nor  are  they  merely  neuro- 
muscular or  neuroglandular  responses.  Again,  we  return  to  the 
charge:  reflexes  are  complete  or  organismic  adaptations  to 
specific  or  adequate  stimiilating  objects  and  circumstances. 

Lethal  is  the  blow  dealt  to  all  neuronic  abstractions  by  the 
fundamental  facts  of  neural  physiology.  No  question  exists  at 
all  but  that  the  nervous  system  fimctions  as  a  imified  whole,^ 
and  while  the  neural  abstraction  may  be  useful  for  experimental 
purposes,  as  our  quotations  from  Sherrington  indicate,  physi- 
ologists and  neurologists  are  not  insensitive  to  the  factitious 
character  of  the  neund  circuits.  To  the  writer  it  appears  most 
extraordinary  that  psychologists  who  are  not  benefited  in  the 
shghtest  by  neural  abstractions  but  on  the  contrary  are  ser- 
iously hampered  by  them  in  their  studies,  still  persist  in  their 
employment,  whereas  even  the  physiologist  uses  them  only  as 
convenient  fictions.* 

From  the  experimental  work  on  neural  physiology  we  be- 
Ueve  that  we  derive  substantial  support  for  our  organismic 
view  of  reflexes.  What  do  we  learn  from  spinal  and  decerebrate 
animals?  Certainly  not  that  organisms  can  function  in  parts. 
On  the  contrary,  what  we  learn  from  laboratory  animals  is  that 
a  truncated  organism  can  perform  comparatively  simple  activ- 
ities.  This  fact  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the  cla^c  descriptions 
of  Flourens,  Bouillaud,  Schrader,  and  others^",  when  we  forget 
their  futile  arguments  about  ''consciousness"  and  its  seat. 
Especially  well  brought  out  is  this  fact  of  tnmcated  action  in 
Munk's  distinction  between  sensorial  and  psychic  blindness." 
It  is  because  animals  are  simpler  in  their  organization  that  the 
vivisectional  experiments  can  be  performed  upon  them  without 
destroying  entirely  their  capacity  to  act.  By  no  means  must  we 
believe  that  a  transsection  or  extirpation  indicates  that  the  ani- 
mal can  function  in  parts  because  some  of  its  behavior  is  mental 
and  some  merely  neural.  No,  the  fact  is  that  experiments  can 
only  be  made  up  to  the  point  of  not  disturbing  the  intrinsic 
fimctional  organization  of  the  animal.   For  this  reason,  exper- 

'Cf .  Sherrington,  op.  cit.,  114;  Herrick,  An  Introduction  to  Neurology, 
1920,  60^  69,  and  elsewhere. 

*It  18  not  unfair  to  savj  then,  that  the  neuronic  theory  of  reflexes  is  not 
even  a  physiological  but  a  histological  hypothesis. 

^^For  an  excellent  general  summary  of  this  work,  see  Luciani,  Human 
Physiology,  1915,  vol.  3. 

"Luciani,  op.  cit.,  599.  Is  not  the  difference  between  a  sensorial 
and  pi^chic  reaction  merely  a  variation  in  degree  of  adaptational  com- 
plexity? 
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iments  on  the  higher  apes  or  the  human  being  produce  either 
"shock"  or  death.  But  as  long  as  the  functional  organization  of 
the  animal  remains  undisturbed  throughout  all  the  mutilations 
it  is  as  much  a  psychological  organism  as  it  ever  was.  No  other 
view  would  ever  have  been  held  but  for  the  assumption  by  most 
workers  that  consciousness  was  a  force  or  power  separate  from, 
but  paralleling  exclusively,  the  cerebral  functions,  or  was  co- 
ordinate with  other  neural  fimctions,  as  Pfliiger,  Goltz,  and 
Lewes  believed. 

We  find  in  the  reflex  controversy,^  as  well  as  in  the  facts 
which  the  contending  parties  sought  to  interpret,  considerable 
evidence  for  our  contention  concerning  the  unitary  character  of 
psychological  behavior.  Both  the  mechanical  and  spontaneity 
alignments  are  of  course  partial  views,  as  the  facts  employed 
in  them  amply  testify,  and  are  not  nearly  as  much  descriptions 
of  those  facts  as  they  are  metaphysical  interpretations.  Both 
views  are  frankly  based  upon  a  psychoneural  duaUsm,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  imquaUfiedly  deny.  That  the  organismic 
theory  is  sound  may  be  further  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
human  organism  much  reconstitution  and  substitution  of  be- 
havior may  occur  during  and  because  of  the  degeneration  of 
cortical  tissue,**  although  the  extreme  intensity  of  the  general 
functional  organization  is  such  that  few  Uberties  can  be  taken 
with  the  individual  because  of  destroying  the  animaPs  organ- 
ization." 

VI.  Tfie  Origin  of  Reflex  Behamor,  From  the  standpoint 
of  genesis,  reflex  responses  are  unique  among  the  permanent 
behavior  equipment  of  human  beings,  in  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  and  most  intrinsic  of  all  the  types  of 
responses.  The  simplest  of  them  are  organized  and  operate 
considerably  before  the  completion  of  gestation.  Exactly  does 
this  fact  comport  with  the  fimction  and  general  behavior  con- 
ditions of  these  comparatively  simple  but  utterly  essential 
activities.  Reflex  behavior  is  essentially  life-maintaining  activ- 
ity and  therefore  is  most  intimately  related  to  and  dependent 

"Cf.  Lewes,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  1895,  Problem  IV. 

"Franz,  Cerebral-Mental  Relations,  Psychological  Review,  1921, 
28,  81:  Variations  in  Distribution  of  Motor  Centers^  Psychological  Re- 
view, Monograph  Series,  19.  No.  i;  Brown  and  Sherrington,  Note  on  the 
Function  of  the  Cortex  Cerebri,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.,  Mar.  15,  191 3;  Joum. 
of  Physiol.,  19 1 3,  46,  xxii. 

^^Excellently  illustrated  is  the  highly  integrative  character  of  the 
human  responses  by  the  phenomena  which  Head  and  Riddoch  (Brain,  191 7, 
40,  188-263.  264-402)  have  called  mass  reflexes.  It  appears  that  when  the 
human  cord  is  transsected  the  reflex  responses  of  the  individual  which  are 
found  after  the  shock  subsides  are  greatly  reduced  in  functional  complexity 
and  effectiveness.  Naturally  we  cannot  agree  with  Rivers  (Instinct  and 
Unconscious,  1920,  28)  that  these  reflexes  are  ''suppressed'^  actions. 
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upon  the  biological  structures  of  organisms.  Hence,  reflexes 
absolutely  must  begin  to  operate  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
organism's  life;  in  fact  the  reflex  reaction  systems  may  be  said 
to  be  inherited  (if  this  can  be  said  of  any  response  system)  along 
with  the  specific  organs  which  have  a  part  in  their  operation. 
So  elementary  and  primary  are  some  of  the  simple  reflex  re- 
sponses that  as  a  general  rule  the  impression  is  prevalent  that 
all  reflex  reactions  are  congenital  and  that  none  of  them  are  ac- 
quired in  the  life  of  the  person.  Such  an  assumption  is  not 
strictly  correct.  To  account  for  the  essentially  adaptive  char- 
acter of  such  basic  and  undeveloped  reactions  which  are  not 
inappropriately  named  protective,  defensive,  avoiding,  and 
seeking  responses,  we  must  fall  back  upon  some  sort  of  natural 
selection  hypothesis. 

Need  we  add  that  neither  the  mode  of  origin  of  reflexes  nor 
their  essential  features  of  permanency  and  constancy  deprive 
such  responses  of  any  specific  psychological  character?  Let  it 
be  noted  that  the  psychological  domain  comprises  behavior 
covering  wide  ranges  of  complexity  and  effectiveness,  but  sig- 
nificant is  the  point  that  all  these  types  of  reactions  are  de- 
terminate responses  to  stimuli,  whether  the  adaptation  involved 
be  complex  and  imply  much  previous  contact  with  its  stimulus  or 
whether  the  reaction  be  fairly  simple  and  occur  while  the  or- 
ganism is  in  primary  contact  with  the  stimulus  calling  out  the 
act  in  question. 

It  is  possible  that  the  basic  character  and  primitive  origin 
of  the  reflex  responses  contribute  no  small  share  to  the  con- 
stancy and  permanency  of  these  reactions.  That  is  to  say,  as 
long  as  the  t3rpe  of  organism  remains  unmodified  and  as  long 
as  the  reciprocal  stimulating  circumstances  remain  the  same, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  the  variation  in  the  response  system. 

VII.  Distinction  Between  Human  and  Animal  Reflexes. 
Because  of  the  comparative  simpUcity  of  reflex  action  it  is  doubt- 
less true  that  the  slightest  variation  exists  between  hiunan  and 
infrahuman  behavior  at  this  point.  And  yet  if  we  were  to  over- 
look the  enormous  differences  that  after  cJl  exist  between  hiunan 
and  animal  reflexes  we  should  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
observations  as  well  as  our  interpretations.  For  there  are  great 
differences  even  between  the  various  reflex  actions  of  the  hiunan 
individual,  depending  upon  size,  weight,  health,  and  maturity, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  analysis  of  behavior,  espec- 
ially if  we  are  to  attain  exactitude  in  our  descriptions.  From  the 
existence  of  the  different  reflexes  in  the  human  species  it  follows 
that  there  must  be  extreme  variations  in  the  behavior  of  the 
individuals  of  the  human  and  infrahuman  developments. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  of  the  wide  variation  between 
hiunan  and  infrahuman  reflexes  two  sorts  of  considerations 
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suggest  themselves.  First,  not  only  the  general  biological  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  species  of  animals  but  also  the  specific 
neural  disparity  argue  conclusively  for  great  diversities  between 
the  two  types  of  reflexes.  The  second  and  more  striking  con- 
sideration is  the  general  fact  of  behavior  equipment.  If  our 
hypothesis  is  valid  that  a  reflex  act  is  a  specific  type  of  organis- 
mic  adaptation,  then  clearly  the  behavior  must  be  colored  by 
the  total  reactional  condition  of  the  individual.  In  other  words, 
the  reflex  action  in  the  human  being  must  be  a  function  of  the 
entire  behavior  equipment  of  the  person**,  and  the  specific  sur- 
roimding  circiunstances.  Now  obviously  the  behavior  equip- 
ment of  the  person  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  inf rahuman 
animal  that  the  reflex  behavior  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 
action  will  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Whatever  argument  is  offered  for  the  continuity  of  the  two 
series  of  reflexes  must  perforce  be  based  upon  continuity  in 
biological  development.  Now  such  continuity,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, does  not  imply  any  similarity  in  specific  acts  of  psycho- 
logical behavior;  rather  the  argument  for  continuity  overlooks 
all  actual  facts  of  concrete  behavior  in  favor  of  a  general  devel- 
opmental or  descent  hypothesis.  Such  a  neglect  of  the  specific 
adjustment  inevitably  results  in  error.  To  illustrate,  it  was  only 
because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  actual  adjustments  that  the  be- 
lievers in  continuity  attempted  to  make  of  spinal  reflexes  the 
typical  reflex  action  to  the  exclusion  of  cerebral  reflexes,  and 
moreover,  they  believed  this  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  even 
when  reflexes  are  considered  as  neural  mechanisms  they  are 
cortically  controlled  and  modified.**  In  view  of  the  cortical 
control  of  reflex  action  who  can  deny  the  distinction  between 
reflexes  which  we  are  attempting  to  make?  In  concluding  this 
section  of  our  paper  we  might  suggest  that  our  distinction  be- 
tween himian  and  infrahimoian  reflexes  in  no  wise  interferes 
with  the  biological  continuity  doctrine.  For  the  logical  impli- 
cation of  our  hypothesis  is  that  only  a  degree  of  difference  exists 
between  any  two  levels  of  psychological  action.  In  consequence, 
it  is  our  argument  that  animals  are  not  different  from  human 
beings  in  lacking  memory,  thought  and  language,  as  the  text- 
books would  have  it,  but  only  in  the  capacity  to  respond  with 
simpler  memory,  thought  and  language  reactions.  But  note,  that 
in  all  cases  of  behavior  the  needs  of  psychology  dictate  a  careful 
and  accurate  differentiation  and  description  of  responses. 

^*How  potent  is  the  behavior  equipment  of  the  organism  in  influ- 
encing its  actions  may  be  well  observed  in  the  illustration  which  Whitman 
c]uot^  of  the  pigeon  reared  by  a  wholly  different  species  which  will  re- 
ject a  mate  from  its  own  species  in  favor  of  the  species  under  which  it  was 
reared.  Cf.  Orthogenic  Evolution  in  Pigeons,  vol.  3,  The  Behavior  of 
Pigeons,  191 9,  28,  edited  by  Harvey  Carr. 

"Cf.  Herrick,  Introduction  to  Neurology,  1920, 68, 120,  312. 
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VIII.  Types  of  Reflex  Action.  For  practical  purposes  we 
might  classify  reflex  reaction  systems  into  at  least  five  types, 
partially  upon  the  basis  of  their  organization  and  especially 
upon  the  land  of  contact  which  they  effect  with  their  ordinary 
stimuli.  In  general,  reflexes  may  be  adjustments  to  conditions 
(i)  within  the  organism,  or  (2)  to  changes  surrounding  the  in- 
dividual or  (3)  to  both  of  these  at  once.  The  first  type  we  may 
name  the  interoceptive  reflexes  and  we  may  mention  as  illus- 
trations of  such  responses  the  stomach  and  intestinal  reflexes, 
etc.,  or  expressed  differently,  responses  in  which  these  phases 
of  the  organism  play  a  prominent  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  reflexes  which  are  primarily  adjustors 
of  the  person  to  outside  stimuli  we  may  call  exteroceptive 
actions.  Here  we  may  analyze  two  t3rpes  which  we  will  name 
localized  and  general  exteroceptive  reflexes  respectively.  In 
the  former  type  the  response  appears  to  be  localized  in  a  definite 
way  and  involves  primarily  external  skeletal  mechanisms.  As 
examples  of  these  reflex  actions  we  may  name  the  hand,  foot  or 
body  withdrawal  responses  to  heat  or  pain  objects,  the  knee 
jerk,  turning  the  head  toward  a  flash  or  sound,  etc.  The  latter 
type,  i.  e.  general  reflexes,  contrasts  with  the  local  responses  in 
that  a  larger  phase  of  the  organism  is  saUently  involved  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  visceral  and  glandular  factors  may  dominate 
the  segment  of  behavior.  As  examples  of  the  general  extero- 
ceptive reflexes  we  may  quote  writhing,  trembling,  shivering, 
etc. 

The  third  class  of  reflex  which  adapts  the  individual  to  both 
external  and  internal  stimuU  we  will  call  combination  reflexes; 
these  we  may  likewise  analyze  into  two  types,  local  and  general. 
The  former  type  would  comprise  adjustments  of  a  more  or  less 
restricted  sort,  although  on  the  whole  the  reactions  would  be 
more  complex  than  those  in  our  second  class.  Among  the  local- 
ized combination  reflexes  we  may  enumerate  the  sexual  and  sal- 
ivary responses.  In  this  class  both  the  local  and  general  re- 
sponses may  involve  much  glandular  activity  although  the 
latter  involves  so  much  more  of  the  visceral  and  glandular 
factors  that  we  may  refer  to  some  of  them  at  least  as  feeling 
reflexes.  Illustrative  of  the  general  combination  reflexes  are  the 
"startle"  and  "start"  responses  which  are  frequently  confused 
with  feeUng  and  emotion  reactions,  and  which  in  some  cases 
constitute  the  simplest  form  of  attention  acts. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  as  we  have  indeed  suggested,  that  the 
specific  reaction  systems  in  these  different  t3rpes  of  reflexes 
will  be  integrated  from  specific  factors.  For  example,  the  prin- 
cipal interoceptive  reflexes  as  a  rule  will  include  mainly  both 
muscle  and  glandular  factors  while  the  exteroceptive  reflexes 
involve  primarily  the  skeletal  muscles.    Again,  practically  all 
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the  interoceptive  and  some  of  the  exteroceptive  reactions  will 
involve  the  sympathetic  nervous  apparatus  in  a  prominent  way, 
while  the  exteroceptive  reactions  will  involve  mainly  the  central 
nervous  system.  A  prominent  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  iris 
reflex  in  which  the  muscles  involved  are  innervated  by  the 
sympathetic  system.  In  such  comparatively  simple  reactions 
as  reflexes  the  discriminating  factors  would  naturally  be,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  simplest  found  in  any  reaction.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  discriminating  factor  strictly  speak- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  the  occurrence  of  a  simple  differential 
response  to  its  specific  stimulus-object.  As  in  all  cases  of  class- 
ifying reactions  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  we  have 
made  represent  only  attempts  to  order  behavior  and  not  the 
separation  of  imequivocally  different  responses.  For  this  reason 
no  classification  can  avoid  many  overlappings  and  the  value 
of  any  classification  may  be  judged  most  adequately  by  the 
criterion  of  whether  it  suggests  the  likenesses  and  overlappings 
of  behavior  types  or  whether  it  serves  to  obscure  such  similar- 
ities and  transcursions  of  the  classes. 

IX.  The  Siimulaiion  and  Conditioning  of  Reflex  Action,  A 
radical  change  in  the  view  concerning  what  constitutes  the  stim- 
ulus for  reflexes  is  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  the  organismic 
hypothesis.  For  if  we  assent  to  the  view  that  reflexes  are  adjust- 
ments of  the  individual  some  of  which  are  very  complex,  then 
we  can  no  longer  entertain  the  notion  that  they  are  aroused  to 
action  by  merely  simple  thermal,  Ught  or  sound  radiation.  Aside 
from  the  general  confusion  which  this  notion  implies  between  the 
media  of  stimulations  and  stimuli  objects  or  situations,*^  such  a 
view  in  the  domain  of  reflexes  excludes  all  but  the  simplest 
situations  as  stimuli. 

Let  us  notice  then  that  reflex  action  is  stimulated  as  are  all 
other  kinds  of  responses  by  objects  of  various  sorts,  and  by 
circumstances  and  situations.  To  be -plainer,  human  reflex 
actions  are  rapid  and  localized  responses  to  things,  persons,  and 
conditions.  Now  this  way  of  describing  the  reflex  situation 
allows  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  person  is  acting  and  not  a 
single  part  of  him,  which  is  of  course  an  impossibility.  More- 
over, this  mode  of  analysis  forestalls  the  tendency  to  overlook 
any  type  of  reflex  response,  since  we  may  be  entirely  certain 
that  the  class  of  reflex  action  is  large  enough  to  include  more 
than  the  very  simplest  avoidance  responses.  How  complex  and 
varied  the  stimuli  for  reflex  actions  actually  are  appears  clearly 
in  the  consideration  that  objects  in  particular  settings  will  elicit 

"For  a  distinction  between  stimuli  and  their  media,  cf.  Kantor,  A 
Tentative  Analysis  of  the  Primary  Data  of  Psychology,  Joum.  of  Phil., 
1921,  18,  257. 
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the  salivary  reflexes  while  the  same  objects  in  different  settings 
or  different  objects  in  the  same  settings  will  not  bring  out  the 
reflex  adjustment.  What  more  complex  stimulus  can  there  be 
than  the  actions  which  operate  while  we  are  reflecting  upon  or 
reading  of  some  person  or  event  which  excites  us  to  sex  or  hunger 
functioning?  Extremely  informing  also  are  the  observations 
concerning  the  reflex  changes  in  the  person  while  under  the 
subtle  social  and  sex  stimulation  of  other  persons.  Especially 
important  here  are  the  complex  social  objects  and  situations 
which  constitute  the  stimuU  for  intricate  human  reflexes  of  all 
sorts.  As  among  such  social  situations  we  may  refer  to  games 
and  gatherings  of  persons  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  which 
arouse  sex  and  hunger  responses  of  various  degrees  of  diffusion. 
Again,  we  are  familiar  with  the  revulsion  responses  which  dead 
or  live  animals  produce  in  us  when  touched  or  seen;  these  are 
all  complex  reflex  responses  representing  functions  of  the  total 
reaction  equipment  of  the  person  to  customary  stimuli  which 
are  therefore  social  in  nature. 

In  the  last  mentioned  reflex  adjustment  as  well  as  in  many 
others  we  meet  with  the  very  important  conditioning  activities 
influencing  the  adaptation  of  the  person  to  his  surroundings. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  nauseous  visceral  responses  to  dead  ani- 
mals may  have  become  definitely  attached  to  this  new  or  ac- 
cessory stimulus  at  some  specific  time  and  imder  particular 
circumstances.  The  early  stages  in  training  an  infant  to  per- 
form proper  excretory  behavior  is  in  great  part  a  process  of 
attaching  reflexes  already  present  and  functioning  to  a  new 
eliciting  stimulus.^  Especially  subject  to  the  conditioning  pro- 
cess are  the  combination  reflexes,  since  the  internally  stimulated 
act  can  be  variously  transferred  to  and  from  the  coordinately 
stimulating  external  object.    So  involved  are  the  conditioning 

Processes  that  in  many  cases  it  truly  appears  that  the  reflexes 
ave  become  integrated  into  more  complex  forms  of  behavior, 
although  83  a  matter  of  fact  this  type  of  response  remains  prac- 
tically in  its  original  condition  throughout  all  of  its  complica- 
tion by  attachment  to  various  new  forms  of  stimuli. 

X.  Reflex  Action  as  Stimvli  and  as  Behavior  Setting.  So 
intimately  related  are  the  reflexes  with  the  total  behavior  of  the 
organism  that  they  constitute  the  stimuli  to  many  of  our  re- 
actions. Because  of  this  intimate  relation,  however,  the  reflexes 
are  frequently  overlooked  and  their  importance  unsuspected. 
As  a  consequence  psychologists  are  frequently  guilty  of  the 
assumption  that  mysterious  powers  bring  about  various  re- 
actions, whereas  a  careful  study  reveals  that  the  reactions  in 

^This  conditioning  process  may  antedate  the  development  of  the 
necessary  inhibitions. 
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question  have  definite  stimuli  in  the  reflex  responses.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  reflex  stimulation  is  responsible  for  much  of 
our  action  which  we  call  diffuse  feeling-responses  and  moods 
and  that  they  compose  elements  in  our  complex  social  acts; 
acts  of  love,  pity,  revenge,  etc.  may  be  due  in  large  measure  to 
reflex  stimulation. 

To  state  it  otherwise,  the  reflex  stimulations  comprise  some  of 
the  facts  referred  to  as  mixed  motives  in  complex  responses.  Can 
we  deny  that  it  is  through  the  accessory  stimulation  of  reflexes, 
in  addition  to  thoughts  and  memories  aroused  by  tales  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  that  we  are  induced  to  add  our  contribution  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  which  the  stories  inform  us?  In  further 
illustration  of  reflex  stimulation  we  may  quote  the  ways  in 
which  our  reflex  responses  color  our  reactions  to  aesthetic  ob- 
jects. Thus  through  the  operation  of  these  by-play  reflex  re- 
actions we  are  stimulated  to  read  human  and  personal  qualities 
into  physical  objects  stimulating  us.  In  many  instances  the 
additional  stimulation  by  reflexes  may  also  supply  energy  and 
alacrity  to  the  behavior.  This  latter  fact  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  statement  that  artistic  production  is  the  sublimation  of  sex 
impulses.  While  the  term  subUmation  hardly  represents  a 
psychological  process,  still  it  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  pre- 
valence and  power  of  reflex  stimulation.  In  all  these  cases, 
reflexes  serve  as  adjunct  or  additional  stimuh  and  as  a  result 
of  their  operation  the  individual  may  act  in  an  entirely  different 
way  than  if  he  were  stimulated  only  by  the  original  object. 
Suggestive  it  is  to  note  that  the  way  we  respond  reflexly  to 
things  and  persons  in  turn  stimulates  our  first  impression  re- 
actions to  those  things  and  persons.  In  other  words,  reflexes  of 
a  complex  sort  are  called  out  in  us  by  things  and  people  and  then 
when  we  attempt  to  formulate  a  judgment  of  these  things  and 
people,  or  if  we  merely  are  prepared  for  some  future  response, 
the  delayed  action  is  based  and  dependent  upon  reflex  responses. 

Furthermore,  reflexes  may  function  as  combination  stimuli- 
responses  in  delayed  reactions,  which  function  in  general  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  series  of  reflex  responses  inter- 
vene between  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  and  the  final 
adjustment,  and  thus  function  in  many  cases  to  keep  alive  the 
effect  of  the  stimulation  until  the  final  response  occurs.  The 
combination  reflex  act-stimulus  is  imdoubtedly  a  primary  basis 
of  the  wants  and  desires  as  psychological  facts.  One  is  forcibly 
led  to  this  view  by  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  sexual  and 
hunger-digestive  reflexes  in  food  and  sex  wants  and  desires. 
So  potent  are  the  reflex  actions  as  stimuU,  that  we  can  elicit 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  differential  frequency  and  intensity 
of  such  reactions  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
type  differences  between  individuals  which  are  usually  consid- 
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ered  as  temperament,  disposition,  etc.;  such  characteristics 
being  marked  by  actions  which  in  a  large  measure  are  stimulated 
by  reflex  responses. 

And  finally,  the  visceral  and  glandular  reflex  behavior  of  per- 
sons may  serve  not  as  direct  stimuli  to  actions  but  rather  as  the 
setting  of  responses.  That  is  to  say,  these  reflex  responses  serve 
as  influences  of  behavior  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the 
person.  As  the  setting  of  stimuli,  visceral  reflexes  determine 
whether  or  not  certain  stimuli  shall  be  potent  and  call  out  a  re- 
action. Thus  for  example,  during  the  operation  of  hunger  re- 
flexes it  is  more  difl5cult  than  otherwise  to  attend  to  one's  work; 
in  other  words,  the  sensitivity  to  exacting  stimuli  is  decreased; 
in  other  cases  the  functioning  of  reflexes  may  serve  to  increase 
one's  sensitivity  to  particular  stimuli  and  in  consequence  the 
person  will  respond  more  readily  to  surrounding  objects. 

XI.  Reflex  Action  and  histinctive  Behavior.  Very  prevalent 
is  the  view  that  reflex  actions  are  closely  related  to  instinctive 
behavior  and  especially  is  this  assumption  made  in  order  to 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  instincts.  In  detail,  instincts  are 
presmned  to  be  combinations  or  chains  of  reflexes,  and  since  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  be  specific  neural  pathways  the  conven- 
tionally teleological  instinct  achieves  a  factual  support.  From 
oiu*  standpoint,  however,  the  relationship  requires  reformula- 
tion, since  we  cannot  assign  to  instincts  any  sort  of  teleological 
character  nor  can  we  consider  reflexes  to  be  merely  neural 
mechanisms. 

Instinctive  actions  we  consider  to  be  behavior  segments  of  a 
different  order  and  type  than  those  of  reflexes  and  the  main 
difference  is  that  the  instinctive  behavior  segments  contain 
more  than  one  reaction  system."  Common  to  both  instincts  and 
reflexes,  however,  is  the  fact  that  both  acts  constitute  definite 
final  adjustments  although  an  instinct  segment  of  behavior 
contains  a  pattern  of  several  reaction  systems.  Because  the 
instinct  segment  of  behavior  does  contain  more  than  a  single 
reaction  system,  it  partakes  of  a  series  of  definite  characteris- 
tics not  found  in  the  reflex  segments.  These  characteristics 
we  may  enumerate  as  follows:  (i)  spontaneity  and  variabiUty, 
(2)  modifiability,  and  (3)  integration. 

(i)  By  spontaneity  and  variability  we  mean  to  refer  to  the 
greater  adaptability  which  instinctive  behavior  exhibits  than  do 
reflexes.  The  latter  may  be  conditioned  in  various  ways;  that 
is  to  say,  the  simpler  reaction  system  can  be  differently  attached 
to  a  stimulus,  but  the  response  factor  itself  does  not  vary.    In 

"l>nquc8tionably  the  fact  that  these  reaction  systems  are  morpho- 
logically exactly  like  those  of  reflexes  constitutes  the  factual  basis  for  say- 
ing that  instincts  are  chains  of  reflexes. 
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the  case  of  the  instinctive  reaction  on  the  contrary,  the  members 
of  the  pattern  may  rearrange  themselves  in  mocUfication  of  the 
pattern. 

This  arrangement  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
total  pattern  may  be  stimulated  by  a  definite  appropriate  stim- 
ulus, say  some  interoceptive  reflex,  the  individual  reaction  sys- 
tems in  the  pattern  are  aroused  to  action  by  other  surrounding 
stimuU,  namely,  objects  and  conditions;  so  that  each  has  some 
autonomy  and  the  whole  pattern  is  spontaneous.  Accordingly, 
the  instinctive  behavior  act  is  the  more  adaptable  response  when 
the  adjustment  conditions  are  more  variable.  This  type  of  in- 
stinctive adjustment  in  which  the  member  reaction  systems 
are  subject  to  rearrangement  is  the  most  spontaneous  that  we 
can  observe.  The  reactions  which  are  less  spontaneous  are  so 
because  the  member  reaction  systems  of  the  segment  are  only 
very  Uttle  stimulated  by  the  siuroundings  and  more  by  the 
preceding  members  of  the  pattern  series.  It  was  this  kind  of 
instinct,  no  doubt,  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  instincts 
are  chains  of  reflexes.  When  there  is  only  one,  or  at  most  only 
a  few  surrounding  stimuli  conditioning  the  instinctive  behavior, 
then  the  reaction  as  a  whole  will  be  more  rigid  and  conform  to  a 
type. 

(2)  Since  the  individual  reaction  systems  in  an  instinct  be- 
havior segment  are  correlated  with  specific  external  stimuli  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  auxiliary  stimuli  may  become  more 
and  more  effective  as  factors  in  the  total  response,  thus  modify- 
ing in  a  specific  way  the  total  instinct  act  and  making  it  more 
serviceable  to  the  organism  in  its  particular  siu-roundings.  This 
modifiability  contrasts  with  the  permanence  of  the  reflex  be- 
havior segment  which  cannot  of  course  be  modified  in  any  essen- 
tial degree. 

(3)  Another  intrinsic  characteristic  of  instinct  acts  is  the 
fact  that  when  conditions  allow  and  make  necessary  they  be- 
come integrated  into  more  complex  reactions.  It  is  this  fact  of 
integration  above  all  which  marks  off  the  human  from  the  infra- 
human  instinctive  behavior  and  also  distinctly  diflferentiates 
instincts  from  reflexes.  While  the  reflex  activities  remain 
practically  as  they  originally  appear,  instinct  behavior  becomes 
developed  into  more  complex  forms  of  responses.  And  so  it 
happens  that  in  the  animal  domain  the  instinct  reactions  become 
integrated  to  only  a  slight  degree  because  the  conditions  are  not 
conducive  to  any  considerable  development.  In  the  human  in- 
dividual on  the  other  hand,  the  behavior  conditions  are  so  com- 
plex that  there  are  very  few  instinct  responses  to  begin  with  and 
these  few  become  integrated  into  larger  reactions  and  disappear. 
By  the  same  token   the  reflexes  which  originally  comprise 
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elements  in  the  behavior  equipment  of  the  individual  remain 
with  him  in  practicably  the  original  number  and  condition. 
We  mi|cht  repeat  here  once  more  that  reflexes  become  modified 
only  by  cunditioninic,  that  is  to  say.  the  correlated  stimuli 
may  vary  and  coiusequently  the  whole  behavior  segment  be- 
i^omes  altered  but  not  ihe  (-espouse  factor  or  reaction  system 
i(«elf.  It  is  consequently  clear  that  in  our  comparison  of 
ivtiexes  with  instincts,  animal  instincts  must  be  understood 
to  Ih;  the  tacts  discussed,  while  in  the  case  of  reflexes  both 
aiuuial  :uid  huitiaii  acciou<  may  be  considered  as  the  subject 
tuaiter  in  question. 

Su^H.'rciuous  it  would  5eem  now  to  add  that  in  our  entire 
vliscus<4on  \%e  referred  not  in  a  sixigle  sentence  to  instincts  in 
I  Ik*  s^^iiai^*  Oi  ;i  pur^)ose  or  impulse  in  the  individual  to  do  var- 
ious kiiuis  KM  acts;  no  such  impulses,  we  firmly  believe,  exist 
:u  :ui\  s^'ii^*.'**  \laii>'  times  we  have  implied  that  we  are  dis- 
cunmui;  only  action  mechanisms  which  are  constituted 
c.\clusa\el\  oi  detinite  aiijustment  acts  conditioned  by  stim- 
ulaiiit^  v'lrcuuistanvvs  with  which  they  are  coordinated. 

\ll.  UtjltJCffs  and  Trt/pi^fnic  Action.  As  a  final  consider- 
MiKHi  oi  u'tlex  action  we  may  place  it  in  comparison  with 
uopisjiuo  or  partly  biological  action.  Since  there  is  no  strict 
iviiNoaiiou  i^oveniing  the  use  of  the  term  tropism,  let  us  be 
uiuiet(t(\KKl  to  exclude  the  criterion,  that  such  action  does 
uoi  ui\olvo  systematized  nervous  tissue.  For  our  hypothesis 
K\»iuvt-uiug  the  adjustments  of  organisms  does  not  permit  us 
i\»  Mvk  lu  the  mochanisms  of  organisms  for  the  exclusive 
loailiuouri  of  U'hiivior.  Now  obstTve  that  very  prominently 
iM  ( \ic  ^-vMuiKiruiivoIy  iiiuiple  mechanism  of  the  tropismic  action 
^AuulatrJ  with  I  he  sensitivity  of  the  organism  to  its  sur- 
louiuliii^..  V*t  ik  iiiaMoi  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  differentiate 
\k\  wk  I II  ii'iU  \  4^'iu»iiji  iiM  tvpical  psychological  responses,  and 
iio|*i:jni  1.  lui  \\w  kiM.H  of  the  ivlatiouship  of  the  organisms  to 
I  111     uiu^ui«liitj;.4  \\\wn  ihov  are  (K^rforming  either  one  or  the 

(•i  111  I    I  \  |s    .»i    i.  I  ion 

ViiU^.u^h  \\  i.i  *»muvU  pj\»l»aWe  that  the  difference  be- 
iit> .  u  iui)«i..ui.i  «u.l  uiUwst  is  iuer\'lY  a  variation  in  develop- 
in.  nt  it  .,>ui|»)i\M\  4iitl  wo  can  s(K'cify  particular  adjust- 
in- m  J  lull  i«  !>.«,.  b\ki  oNauipIe,  tropisnis  as  responses, 
\x\ix\\  Mill,  '\  li  i|MopoUioii.'4l  to  the  exciting  condition  in  the 
.  ^,.  ..  iiMii.  'i  .  n.  ifci\  III  u»itii  and  tyjH^  of  movement  are  still 
...,.i..,,       I  Ui .   .,.ii.i.MiK\    oi    uiovement   is  a  function    of 


I.,  \  .,  ill.  I  lii  i^sWMUi,  h\is^vvci,  fiur  doing  away  with  the 
\,  I  .  i  ...  .,  ,111  .li:4i  ii;miwli  iA  iiMtiuots  DeeiD  to  imply,  since 
^^^,,.  iK    I I   i.^^vinlJH   U»  u«hI  U>  ».vmboliie  some  definite 
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definite  organic  structures  operating  as  a  whole  in  the  manner 
which  is  referred  to  as  irritability,  and  correlates  exactly  with 
some  stimulating  condition  in  the  surroundings.  This  external 
condition  is  practically  an  undifferentiated  condition  and 
never  an  object  with  its  spnecific  qualities.  Moreover,  the 
reactions  are  such  as  maintain  the  present  status  and  condi- 
tion of  the  individual's  organization  exclusively  by  means  of 
metabolic  functioning.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  we  must  look  upon  tropismic  action  as  relatively  simple 
responses  to  surrounding  conditions. 

Reflexes  as  psychological  activities,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  specific  responses  to  particular  objects  and  conditions. 
Such  behavior,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  differential  re- 
sponses and  eidiibits  a  subtle  interdependence  of  stimuli  and 
responses.  By  virtue  of  the  person's  possession  of  numerous 
characteristically  different  reflex  action  systems  to  which 
many  different  specific  objects  and  conditions  are  coordinate, 
the  individual  is  selectively  sensitive  to  many  features  of  the 
milieu.  That  this  essential  psychological  character  of  reflex 
actions  has  been  overlooked  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  specific  differences  between  reflexes  and 
tropisms  seem  to  fall  away  when  we  compare  them  both  with 
the  higher  developed  and  more  complex  adaptations  which 
we  may  call  volitional  responses.  Such  an  overlooking  of  the 
definite  psychological  character  of  reflex  action  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  of  course,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  reflex  responses 
can  be  shown  to  partake  in  some  fashion  of  practically  all  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  complex  psychological  reactions. 

XIII.  Conclusion.  In  conclusion,  we  might  suggest  that 
our  study  of  reflex  action  finds  its  most  important  feature  in 
the  general  psychological  problem  which  it  raises.  How  shall 
we  look  upon  psychological  phenomena?  Shall  we  consider 
them  as  definite  autonomous  facts  in  nature  or  shall  we  look 
upon  them  as  merely  epiphenomenal  attachments  to  such 
facts?  Or,  again,  shall  we  try  to  make  psychological  facts  into 
physiological  actions,  because  presumably  psychological 
activities  are  not  concrete  or  simple  enough  to  handle  without 
changing  them  into  neural  terms?  In  our  study  the  conclusion 
we  reach  is  that  unless  we  consider  reflexes  as  well  as  every 
other  type  of  reaction  as  definite  psychological  facts,  and  not 
physiological  acts,  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  them.  That 
psychological  acts  are  just  as  definite  and  just  as  real  as  any 
other  kind  of  fact  investigation  has  amply  revealed.  A  de- 
finite criterion  for  a  psychological  fact  we  have  discovered 
in  the  intricate  interconnection  between  a  stimulus  and  a  total 
reaction  of  an  organism. 
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elements  in  the  behavior  equipment  of  the  individual  remain 
with  him  in  practicaUy  the  original  nmnber  and  condition. 
We  might  repeat  here  once  more  that  reflexes  become  modified 
only  by  conditioning,  that  is  to  say,  the  correlated  stimuli 
may  vary  and  consequently  the  whole  behavior  segment  be- 
comes altered  but  not  the  response  factor  or  reaction  system 
itself.  It  is  consequently  clear  that  in  our  comparison  of 
reflexes  with  instincts,  animal  instincts  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  facts  discussed,  while  in  the  case  of  reflexes  both 
animal  and  human  actions  may  be  considered  as  the  subject 
matter  in  question. 

Superfluous  it  would  seem  now  to  add  that  in  our  entire 
discussion  we  referred  not  in  a  single  sentence  to  instincts  in 
the  sense  of  a  purpose  or  impulse  in  the  individual  to  do  var- 
ious kinds  of  acts;  no  such  impulses,  we  firmly  believe,  exist 
in  any  sense.*^  Many  times  we  have  impUed  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing only  action  mechanisms  which  are  constituted 
exclusively  of  definite  adjustment  acts  conditioned  by  stim- 
ulating circumstances  with  which  they  are  coordinated. 

XII.  Reflexes  and  Tropismic  Action,  As  a  final  consider- 
ation of  reflex  action  we  may  place  it  in  comparison  with 
tropismic  or  purely  biological  action.  Since  there  is  no  strict 
convention  governing  the  use  of  the  term  tropism,  let  us  be 
understood  to  exclude  the  criterion,  that  such  action  does 
not  involve  systematized  nervous  tissue.  For  our  hypothesis 
concerning  the  adjustments  of  organisms  does  not  permit  us 
to  seek  in  the  mechanisms  of  organisms  for  the  exclusive 
conditions  of  behavior.  Now  observe  that  very  prominently 
is  the  comparatively  simple  mechanism  of  the  tropismic  action 
correlated  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  organism  to  its  sur- 
roundings. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  differentiate 
between  reflex  actions  as  typical  psychological  responses,  and 
tropisms,  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  of  the  organisms  to 
the  surroundings  when  they  are  performing  either  one  or  the 
other  type  of  action. 

Although  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  difference  be- 
tween tropisms  and  reflexes  is  merely  a  variation  in  develop- 
mental complexity,  still  we  can  specify  particular  adjust- 
mental  differences.  For  example,  tropisms  as  responses, 
while  entirely  disproportional  to  the  exciting  condition  in  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  in  form  and  type  of  movement  are  still 
constant.    This  constancy  of  movement  is  a  function    of 

"But  this  is  no  sufiScient  reason,  however,  for  doing  away  with  the 
name  instincts  as  some  recent  discussions  of  instincts  seem  to  imply,  since 
we  beheve  the  term  may  reasonably  be  \ised  to  symbob'se  some  definite 
form  of  psychological  phenomena. 
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definite  organic  structures  operating  as  a  whole  in  the  manner 
which  is  referred  to  as  irritability,  and  correlates  exactly  with 
some  stimulating  condition  in  the  surroundings.  This  external 
condition  is  practically  an  undifferentiated  condition  and 
never  an  object  with  its  specific  quaUties.  Moreover,  the 
reactions  are  such  as  maintain  the  present  status  and  condi- 
tion of  the  individual's  organization  exclusively  by  means  of 
metabolic  functioning.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  we  must  look  upon  tropismic  action  as  relatively  simple 
responses  to  surrounding  conditions. 

Reflexes  as  psychological  activities,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  specific  responses  to  particular  objects  and  conditions. 
Such  behavior,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  differential  re- 
sponses and  exhibits  a  subtle  interdependence  of  stimuli  and 
responses.  By  virtue  of  the  person's  possession  of  numerous 
characteristically  different  reflex  action  systems  to  which 
many  different  specific  objects  and  conditions  are  coordinate, 
the  individual  is  selectively  sensitive  to  many  features  of  the 
milieu.  That  this  essential  psychological  character  of  reflex 
actions  has  been  overlooked  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  specific  differences  between  reflexes  and 
tropisms  seem  to  fall  away  when  we  compare  them  both  with 
the  higher  developed  and  more  complex  adaptations  which 
we  may  call  volitional  responses.  Such  an  overlooking  of  the 
definite  psychological  character  of  reflex  action  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  of  course,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  reflex  responses 
can  be  shown  to  partake  in  some  fashion  of  practically  all  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  complex  psychological  reactions. 

XIII.  Conclusion,  In  conclusion,  we  might  suggest  that 
our  study  of  reflex  action  finds  its  most  important  feature  in 
the  general  psychological  problem  which  it  raises.  How  shall 
we  look  upon  psychological  phenomena?  Shall  we  consider 
them  as  definite  autonomous  facts  in  nature  or  shall  we  look 
upon  them  as  merely  epiphenomenal  attachments  to  such 
facts?  Or,  again,  shall  we  try  to  make  psychological  facts  into 
physiological  actions,  because  presumably  psychological 
activities  are  not  concrete  or  simple  enough  to  handle  without 
changing  them  into  neural  terms?  In  our  study  the  conclusion 
we  reach  is  that  unless  we  consider  reflexes  as  well  as  every 
other  type  of  reaction  as  definite  psychological  facts,  and  not 
physiological  acts,  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  them.  That 
psychological  acts  are  just  as  definite  and  just  as  real  as  any 
otner  kind  of  fact  investigation  has  amply  revealed.  A  de- 
finite criterion  for  a  psychological  fact  we  have  discovered 
in  the  intricate  interconnection  between  a  stimulus  and  a  total 
reaction  of  an  organism. 
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Applying  this  criterion  to  reflexes  we  have  found  that  such 
behavior  must  be  considered  as  definite  psychological  phe- 
nomena, and  further,  we  find  that  to  study  reflex  actions 
as  definite  psychological  facts  not  only  enables  us  better  to 
understand  them  but  to  appreciate  the  place  they  take  in  the 
adaptations  of  the  organism,  both  as  responses  to  specific 
stimuli  and  their  settings,  and  as  themselves  stimuli  and 
reactional  backgrounds  for  our  more  complex  behavior. 


FUNCTIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   THE   PSYCHOL- 
OGY OF  ACT:  11.^ 


By  E.  B.  TlTCHENER 


§5.  We  have  now  to  set  a  new  scene.  For  while  the  psychol- 
ogist of  function  works,  as  we  have  shown,  in  a  biological  atmos- 
phere, the  psychologist  of  act,  with  whom  we  have  next  to  deal, 
lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  logic  or  theory  of  know- 
ledge. Functional  psychology — so  we  might  say,  twisting 
Fechner's  famous  phrase — is  a  psychology  from  below,  a  psy- 
chology to  which  we  work  upward  from  the  more  fundamental 
science,  and  the  psychology  of  act  is  a  psychology  from  above, 
to  which  we  work  downward  from  the  superior  discipline  of 
logic. 

'Function,'  Ladd  remarks,  is  "a  vague  and  sufficiently  in- 
definite term,"*  and  the  statement  holds,  unfortimately,  of 
biology  as  well  as  of  psychology.  'Act,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
term  which,  whether  it  occur  in  logical  or  in  psychological  con- 
text, may  be  defined  with  some  rigour.  If  we  cannot  frame  a 
definition  at  the  outset,  the  fault  lies  not  with  any  ambiguity  of 
'act'  itself,  but  with  the  multiplicity  of  contexts  in  which  the 
technical  term  appears.  We  shall  do  best  to  proceed  chrono- 
logically, and  thus  to  obtain  materials  for  a  retrospective  sur- 
vey.— 

The  importance  of  the  'act'  in  modem  psychology  derives 
from  the  work  of  Brentano.  And  we  may  begin  by  quoting  the 
sentences  in  which  Brentano  distinguishes  psychical  from  physi- 
cal phenomena. 

"Everv  psychical  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  what  the  scholastics 
of  the  Middle  Age  have  termed  the  intentional  (or,  sometimes,  mental) 
inexistence  of  an  object,  and  what  we  (although  the  expressions  are  not 
wholly  free  from  ambiguity)  should  term  reference  to  a  content,  direction 
upon  an  object  ('object  not  meaning  here  a  'reality'),  or  immanent  objectiv- 
ity. All  alike  contain  within  them  something  as  their  object,  though  they  do 
not  all  contain  the  object  in  the  same  way.  In  idea  something;  is  ideated, 
in  judgment  something  is  accepted  or  rejected,  in  love  something  is  loved, 
in  hate  hated,  in  desire  desired,  and  so  on. 

^Continued  from  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921,  519  ff. 
^Philos,  of  Mindf  1895,  300. 
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"This  intentional  inexistence  is  the  exclusive  property  of  psychical 
phenomena.  No  physical  phenomenon  shows  anything  like  it.  And  we  may 
accordingly  define  psychical  phenomena  by  saying  that  they  are  phenomena 
which  intentionally  contain  an  object.''* 

Physical  and  psychical  phenomena,  the  subject-matters  of 
physics  (in  the  widest  sense)  and  of  psychology,  are  thus  differ- 
entiated by  means  of  the  character  of  intentional  inexistence. 
Phenomena  which  'intentionally  contain  an  object,'  are  how- 
ever in  Brentano's  terminology,  'acts;'*  and  psychical  phe- 
nomena are  consequently,  one  and  all,  'psychical  acts.'*  Their 
'contents'  are  primarily  physical  (sensory  and  imaginal  contents 
ai«,  for  Brentano,  physical  objects),  and  secondarily  psychical, 
i.  e.j  other  acts  or  unitary  blends  of  other  acts.  The  acts  them- 
selves fall  into  three  irreducible  classes,  ideating,  judging,  lov- 
ing-hating, which  represent  our  ultimate  'modes  of  being 
conscious.'*  They  stand,  nevertheless,  in  the  order  given.  By 
the  tests  of  simplicity,  independence  and  generality,  ideation 
ranks  before  judgment,  and  judgment  before  loving-hating. 

Brentano's  special  psychology  was,  as  we  know,  never 
written.' 

§6.  Brentano  claims,  in  support  of  his  view  of  the  psychical 
phenomenon,  the  testimony  of  a  long  series  of  psychologists, 
from  Aristotle  to  Bain.*  His  definition  of  the  psychical  act  is, 

*PES,  115  f.;  cf.  127,  133,  238,  250,  255,  260,  313.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion in  this  Journal  (xxxii,  192 1,  112,  note  14)  to  Brentano's  change  ot 
view  regarding  the  reaUty  of  the  mental  object.  The  preface  to  Von  der 
Klaasifikation  der  paychiachen  Phdnomene  (191 1,  iv)  aeclares:  ''Eine  der 
wichtigsten  Neuerungen  ist  die,  dass  ich  nicht  mehr  der  Ansicht  bin,  dass 
eine  psychische  Beziehimg  jenials  anderes  als  Reales  zum  Objekt  haben 
kdnne;''  cf.  149. 

*The  term  AktisA  translation  of  the  scholastic  octiis,  which  in  turn  is 
a  translation  of  the  Aristotelian  Mfiyeta.  It  is  likely  to  carry  a  suggestion 
of  activity,  in  the  sense  of  Voluntary  acts,'  'acts  of  kindness,'  etc.  The 
reader  may  therefore  be  cautioned  to  take  it  strictly  as  defined  by  the  writer 
who  employs  it.  ''Der  Gedanke  der  Beth&tigung  muss  schlechterdin^ 
ausgescmossen  bleiben,"  writes  E.  Husserl  (Lopische  UrUeniichungenf  ii., 
1901,  358),  — and  then,  a  few  pages  later,  slips  mto  the  phrase  'psychische 
BethAtigung*  (427). 

It  is  strange  that  the  19 10  edition  of  R.  Eisler's  WMerbuch  der  philos. 
BegriffCf  s.  v.  Akt^  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  act-psychology. 

•For  psychiacfier  Ad,  Bee  PESj  132,  162,  188,  202,  etc.;  Ad  dee  Be- 
wuestseinSf  296;  Vorstellungsactt  231,  347;  Ad  des  VoreteUenSy  103,  230; 
GefUhUady  189;  Ad  dee  IrUeresBeSy  263;  Ad  der  Liebe,  322,  330.  I  have 
not  noted  Urtheilaad:  if  it  does  not  occur,  that  is  only  because  Urtheil  by 
itself  is  obviously  an  act-name.  For  infinitives,  see  e.  g,  208,  261  {Vor^ 
etellen)^  214,  262  ( Urlkeilen)^  263,  314,  329,  350  (Lieben  und  Haesen), 

*Wei8e  dee  Bevmssteeinef  266,  295,  345. 

'Cf.  our  introductory  discussion,  this  Journal,  xxxii,  192 1,  108  fif. 
The  new  matter  of  the  Rlaseifikaiion  (131  fif.)  shows  clearly  that  Brentano 
had  not  in  1874  thought  out,  even  summarily,  the  contents  of  his  project^ 
second  volume. 

*PES,  233  fif.,  26a 
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however,  challenged,  and  on  substantially  the  same  ground,  by 
Meinong  (1899)  and  Husserl  (1901).  These  critics  point  out  that 
the  'content'  and  the  'object'  of  act,  which  are  identified  by 
Brentano,  must  in  fact  be  kept  apart.  When  I  perceive  a  house, 
for  example,  I  most  certainly  am  not  ideating  my  sensory  con- 
tents (Brentano's  physical  object).  I  am  rather  ideating,  by  and 
through  these  sensory  contents,  a  transsubjective  object,  name- 
ly, the  house  in  question.  Brentano's  concept  of  'immanent 
objectivity'  is  therefore  not  adequate  to  a  descriptive  psychol- 
ogy *  • 

The  effect  of  this  criticism  presently  appears  in  the  psycho- 
logical writings  of  the  Meinong  school.  Hofler  (1897)  remarks 
that,  while  a  theory  of  knowledge  must  discriminate  content  and 
object,  psychology,  whose  object  is  always  immanent,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  distinction."  But  Witasek  (1908)  draws  a  less 
simple  picture.  Every  elementary  psychical  phenomenon  is 
now  taken  as  twofold  or  two-sided,  as  at  once  act  and  content. 
There  can  be  no  act  without  content,  and  no  content  without 
act;  the  distinction  is  no  more  partitive  than  that  of  the  colour 
and  spread  of  a  surface  or  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a 
movement.  Logically,  however,  the  separation  may  be  made, 
and  psychologically — act  and  content  are  equally  'psychical' — 
separate  treatment  is,  within  limits,  convenient." 

The  'content'  of  a  psychical  phenomenon  is  the  'part'  where- 
by it  brings  a  determinate  object  to  consciousness,  and  the  'act' 
is  the  'part'  which  makes  the  object  an  object  of  perception  or 
imagination  or  judgment.  The  essential  character  of  the  psy- 
chic^, the  character  that  marks  it  off  from  the  physical,  is 
accordingly  this  reference  to  a  transsubjective  object,  a  trans- 
eunt  reference  to  something  beyond  itself.  In  Witasek's  own 
words: 

*A.  Meinong,  "Ueber  GegenstAnde  hOherer  Ordnung  iind  deren  Ver- 
h&ltnias  sur  inneren  Wahmehioitng/'  Zeila.f.  Psychol,  u,  rhyaiol.d.  Sinnes- 
org.f  XX].,  1899,  185  ff.;  E.  Hiisserl,  Logiache  Untersixhungenf  ii.,  1901, 
344  ff.  (eep.  353),  396  ff.,  694  ff.  A  little  later  comes  T.  Lipps,  Leitfaden  der 
Piychdogie,  1903,  ^3  ff.,  130  (1006,  5  ff.;  1909,  8  ff.):  cf.  also  ''Bewusstsein 
und  Gegenstftnde/  Psychol.  Unlersuchungen^  1905,  i  ff.|  and  'Inhalt  und 
Gegen)?tand:  Psychologie  und  Logik,"  Sitzungsber.  d.  kgl.  hayer.  Akad.  d. 
Wiss.,  1905,  511  ff.  The  general  statement  of  the  text  applies  more  closely 
to  HuBs^  than  to  Meinong,  who  still  speaks  of  immanent  objects.  Hus- 
serl, of  course,  recognizes  the  limiting  case  in  which  object  and  content 
coincide  (333,  337  f.,  352,  363,  376,  etc.).  But  it  is  not  mv  purpose  at  this 
point  to  enter  into  detiEiils.  Nor  have  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  trv  to 
cany  the  distinction  of  content  and  object  further  back.  Hdfler's  claim 
("Smd  wir  Psycholo^;isten?''  in  AUi  del  V,  Congresso  IrUemazionale  di  Psi- 
cologia,  1905,  327)  will  hardly  hold  water,  in  view  of  his  own  statements  in 
the  Loifik  (1890,  7)  and  the  Psychologie  (1897,  3):  cf.  Husserl,  470. 

^*A.  Hofler,  Psychologie,  loc,  cU. 

"S.  Wita8€^,  Grundlinien  der  Psychologie,  1908,  73  ff.,  280  ff.,  318  f. 
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''My  ideating,  my  thinking,  my  feeling  and  my  willing  are  always  in 
/  their  own  peculiar  way  'aimed'  at  something.  I  ideate  soTneihing,  a  some- 
'  thing  that  is  not  the  ideating,  perhaps  a  book;  my  thinking  grasps  things 
that  are  not  themselves  thin&ings,  indeed,  that  do  not  belong  to  the  mind 
at  ^1;  it  grasps  them,  without  in  any  way  drawing  them  into  itself;  there 
is,  and  there  can  be,  no  suggestion  of  a  spatial  relation;  and  yet  my  thinking 
'seizes'  those  things.  The  same  thing  holds  of  feeling  and  of  willing.  A 
relation,  truly,  that  would  be  mysterious,  nay,  inconceivable,  if  we  were  not 
so  familiar  with  it  from  our  inner  experience!  But  it  is  altogether  confined 
to  the  psychical.  Examine  the  physical^  search  the  world  of  material 
things,  as  carefully  as  you  may,  and  vou  will  find  not  a  trace  of  it.  You  will 
find  relations  of  space  (inside,  outside,  alongside),  you  will  find  movement 
to  and  from,  you  will  come  upon  all  manner  of  relations:  but  this — this 
intrinsic  reference  to,  direction  upon,  pointing  toward  something  else — has 
no  place  among  them ....  Here,  we  may  believe,  is  the  most  tangible,  most 
characteristic  difiference  between  the  two  spheres."" 

Psychical  phenomena  still  form  a  class  of  their  own,  separate 
and  distinct  from  physical  phenomena.  But  for  Brentano  the 
'  psychical  phenomenon  is  an  act,  in  which  a  content  or  object 
•  (which  is  primarily  physical)  is  intentionally  contained.  For 
Witasek  the  psychical  phenomenon  is  an  act-and-content,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  point  to  some  object  (very  often  a  physical  object) 
that  lies  beyond  it.^ 

The  elementary  phenomena  of  Witasek's  system  are,  on  the 
'intellectual'  side  of  mind,  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  on  the  'af- 
fective' side,  feelings  and  desires."  Brentano's  loving-hating 
has  thus  been  subdivided. 

§7.  At  the  same  time  that  Meinong  and  Husserl  criticise 
Brentano 's  definition  of  act,  Miinsterberg  (1900)  objects  that 
the  specified  acts  are  not  logically  coordinate.  Brentano,  as  we 
saw,  gives  priority  to  the  act  of  ideation:  "[all  psychical  phe- 
nomena] either  are  ideations  or rest  upon  ideations  as  their 

basis."^^  Miinsterberg  argues  that  this  ideation  is  not  an  act  at 
all.  An  act  is  an  attitude  of  the  subject,  an  attitude  in  which 
we  say  Yes  or  No  to  a  presented  object  or  content."  Judgment, 
for  example,  covers  the  paired  opposites  of  acceptance  and  re- 
■  jection,  aflirmation  and  negation,  and  interest  the  paired  op- 
posites of  loving  and  hating.  But  where  is  the  activity,  the  Yea- 
saying  or  the  Nay-saying,  in  the  case  of  ideation?   "We  speak 

«/6id.,  3  f.,  74. 

^'I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  interpretation.  Witasek  seems  to  sa3r  ex- 
pressly (75)  that  the  reference  of  the  psychical  phenomenon  is  an  affair  of 
act^  and  therefore  not  of  content;  ana  all  the  terms  employed  in  the  quo- 
tation just  dven  are,  as  my  rendering  shows,  names  of  act,  and  not  of  total 
psychical  phenomenon.  Yet  the  content  is  psychical  (5,  74). — For  the 
physical  object,  cf.  ibid.,  6,  12,  73  f. 

^*Ihid.,  81.  Witasek's  doctrine  of  processes  and  dispositions  does  not 
here  concern  us. 

"P-EjS,  hi;  cf.  ITofler,  op.  ct/.,  3  f.;  Witasek,  op.  cit,,  97.  Husserl's 
discussion  (op.  cU.,  399-463)  will  engage  our  attention  later. 

"H.  Miinsterberg,  GrundzUge  der  Psychologief  i.,  1900,  19  f. 
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of  an  Ideating,"  declares  Brentano,  "whenever  something 
appears  to  us  (wo  immer  una  etwas  erscheird)^^'^  The  implication 
is  that  we  are  brought  indifferently,  apathetically,  into  the  idea- 
tional state,  and  in  that  event  there  can  be  no  question  of  an 
'act.' 

Miinsterberg  would,  imdoubtedly,  have  urged  the  same  ob- 
jection against  Witasek's  system.  For  here,  also,  we  find  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Yes-No  attitude  in  all  the  elementary  phenomena 
except  ideation :  in  thought  (affirmation  and  negation),  in  feeling 
(pleasantness  and  unpleasantness)  and  in  desire  (wanting  and 
spuming.)^*  Witasek  declines  to  give  a  formal  definition  of  idea- 
tion, and  contents  himself  with  examples.  He  sums  up  his  dis- 
cussion, however,  in  the  remark  that  ideas,  the  wholes  of  act-and 
content,  are  "so  to  say  the  psychical  copies  (Bilder)  of  the 
objects  with  which  our  consciousness  is  occupied."^*  We  need 
not  press  the  language,  but  we  get,  again,  the  suggestion  of  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  Witasek  asserts 
categorically  that  "the  antithesis  of  Yes  and  No  is  altogether 
inconmiensurable  with  ideation.''^®  In  what  sense,  then, — so 
Miinsterberg  might  have  asked, — is  ideation  an  'act7 

The  criticism  is  telling :  but  it  hinges,  of  course,  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  act.  That  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  presently  return. 
Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  objection  has  been 
turned  by  a  writer  who  coiuJd  not  admit  its  validity.  It  is  turned 
by  Stumpf ,  in  his  doctrine  of  'p)sychical  functions.' 

§8.  Stumpf  finds  that  the  'immediately  given'  comprises 
three  irreducibles:  phenomena,  by  which  name  he  denotes  sen- 
sory and  imaginal  contents;  psychical  functions,  which  include 
such  activities  as  perceiving,  grouping,  conceiving,  desiring, 
willing;  and  the  immanent  relations  between  and  among  fimc- 
tions  and  phenomena.^^  All  functions  (with  the  exception  of  the 
primitive  function  of  perceiving)  have,  further,  their  specific 
correlates  or  contents, — ^forms,  concepts,  objectives,  values, — 

^^PES,  261;  cf.  106. 

i»Op  cU.f  80,  280,  353. 

"/6id.,  97  f. 

"/Wd.,  308;  cf.  PES,  291.  This  statement  of  Witasek's  forbids  us  to 
read  anything  like  selective  attention  into  the  phrases  whereby  he  char- 
acterizes ideation:  **[dasl  sich  Prasentieren  eines  neuen  Inhalts"  (78),  "[die] 
Vergegenwartigung  eines  Gegenstandes"  (98),  etc.  Attention,  in  fact,  is 
treated  both  by  Hofler  {op.  cit.,  263  fT.)  and  by  Witasek  (297  fT.)  in  the 
section  devoted  to  Judgment.  Stumpf  originally  followed  the  alternative 
road  left  open  by  Brentano  and  made  attention  a  Feeling  (Tonpsychol., 
i.,  1883,  68;  ii.,  1800,  279).  Brentano  himself  would  apparently  {PES, 
263)  have  taken  a  like  course. 

*^C.  Stumpf,  Erscheinungen  und  psychische  Funktioneriy  1907,  6  f.;  Zur 
EirUeilung  der  Wissenschaflenf  1907,  5. 
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which  Stumpf  calls  collectively  formations.^  Phenomena,  re- 
lations and  formations,  as  objects  of  thought,  give  rise  to  the 
three  neutral  sciences  of  phenomenology,  logology  and  eidology . 
These  Vorwissenschaften  taken  together  may,  if  we  care  so  to 
apply  the  term,  be  named  theory  of  knowledge.** 

We  have  passed  over  the  psychical  functions,  which  come  to 
their  rights  in  another  way.  Since  relations  are  conmion  both  to 
functions  and  to  phenomena,  the  'immediately  given'  shows  an 
intrinsic  duality.**  We  are  led  by  it,  though  not  directly,  to  the 
distinction  of  psychology  and  natural  science.  Phenomena  form 
the  starting-point  for  both, — ^the  logically  necessary  starting- 
point  for  natural  science,  the  empirically  necessary  for  psychol- 
ogy.*^ The  proper  subject-matter  of  psychology  is,  however,  to 
be  sought  in  the  psychical  functions.*^  Throughout  our  actual 
experience,  these  are  continually  and  closely  connected  with 
phenomena.*^  Stumpf  insists,  nevertheless,  that  the  connection 
IS  not  logically  necessary.  Though  every  function  must  have  a 
content,  the  content  need  not  be  phenomenal.  Moreover,  even 
as  empiricaUy  conjoined,  functions  and  phenomena  are  inde- 
pendent variables.  Their  assignment  to  different  sciences  is 
further  justified  by  their  radical  difference;  they  have  no  single 
character  in  common,  unless  it  be  the  character  of  time.** 

Psychical  functions  are  also  called  acts,  states,  experiences.** 
Stumpf  distinguishes,  with  Meinong  and  Husserl,  between  the 
content  and  the  object  of  an  act,  but  his  distinction  is  differently 
worked  out.  An  object  is  a  conceptual  formation.  Hence  an  act 
that  stands  below  the  level  of  conception  cannot  have  an  object. 
In  bare  perceiving,  for  instance,  we  have  phenomenal  or  rela- 
tional contents,  but  no  object.  Conversely,  when  our  thought  is 
directed  upon  the  universal  as  such,  upon  concept  or  law,  content 
and  object  coincide;  the  content  is,  by  its  very  nature,  object. 
Between  these  limits  stand  all  the  cases  in  which  we  are  occupied 
with  a  general  or  invariant  (object)  on  the  basis  of  a  particular 
or  variable  (content).*® 

^Gebdde  psychischer  Funkiionen:  cf.  Eracheinunffen,  28  ff.;  Zur  Bin- 
teilung,  6  ff.,  32  ff. 

^Zur  EirUeilungf  26,  32,  38,  40. 
**Ihid.,  6,  10. 

**So  I  interpret  Stumpf.  Cf.  the  definition  of  natural  science,  ibid.,  16, 
and  the  notwendig,  ibid,,  6. 

^Ibid.f  20;  Erscheinungen,  6,  39. 

^''Erscheinungen,  7,  27,  38  f. 

••/Wd.,  II  f.,  15. 

••/bid.,  4  f. 

^Zur  EirUeiluna,  6  ff .  I  hope  that  I  here  express  correctly  the  relation 
of  das  ZerUrale,  die  InvariarUe  of  the  conceptxial  formation  to  its  casual  ac- 
oompaniments.    Cf.  also  Eracheinungen,  16  ff. 
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What,  then,  are  the  psychical  functions?  Without  professing 
to  make  out  a  complete  list,  Stmnpf  distinguishes  two  great 
classes,  the  intellectual  and  the  emotive,  and  names  certain 
functions  under  both  hieadings.*^  On  the  intellectual  side,  the 
most  primitive  function  is  that  of  perceiving  or  remarking  or 
taking  note  of:  it  includes  the  two  modes  of  sensing  and  idea- 
ting.*' Another  fundamental  function  of  the  intellectual  life  is 
comprehension  or  grouping  (Zvsammenfassen),  whereby  "a 
number  of  discriminated  particular  contents,  impressions  of 
touch,  lines,  tones,  can  be  combined  into  a  whole,  a  figure,  a 
rhythm,  a  melody"."  Next  follows  conception  {dels  begriffliche 
DenkeUj  die  Bildung  von  AUgemetnbegriffen)^  and  last  in  order 
stands  judgment.*^  On  the  a£fective  side  we  have  such  paired 
opposites  as  joy  and  sorrow,  search  and  avoidance,  willing  and 
rejecting.* 

Here,  where  we  have  Munsterberg's  objection  in  mind,  we 
are  especially  interested  in  the  primitive  intellectual  fimction 
of  perceiving,  which  replaces  the  'simple  ideation'  of  Brentano's 
system.  Perceiving  or  remarking  is  an  intrinsicaUy  analytic,  as 
comprehension  is  an  intrinsically  synthetic  function.**  From  the 
standpoint  of  classification  it  would  therefore  be  simplest  to 
bracket  these  two  fimctions  together,  and  allow  the  opposition 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  to  replace,  in  the  ideational  sphere,  the 
Yes  and  No  of  the  other  fimctions.  Stumpf  himself  seems  to 
recognize  such  an  opposition  in  the  instance  of  conception.*^ 
Yet  we  are  told  that  perceiving  is  'most  primitive,'  so  that  it 
takes  precedence  of  comprehension.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  function  has,  by  its  nature  as  analytic,  a  negative  as  well  as 
a  positive  implication  of  its  own.  While  we  are  taking  note  of  a 
part  or  attribute,  while  there  is  "an  accmnulation  of  conscious- 
ness over  against"*  this  part  or  attribute,  we  are  necessarily 
failing  to  take  note  of  all  the  rest  of  the  presented  whole,  from 
which  consciousness  to  the  same  degree  recedes  or  is  withdrawn. 
"The  barest  act  of  attending  or  hee(Eng,"  says  Miinsterberg,  "is 
of  itself  an  act  of  subjective  evaluation,  near  akin  to  emotion, 
and  fundamentally  different  from  mere  ideation."*' 

--      ,     ,      ,     ,,  ,  I  ■  - 

^Enchtinvngent  5,  7. 

«/Wd.,  16. 

»/Wd.,  23. 

«*/Wd.,  24  f . 

»/Wd.,  26  f . 

••/Wd.,  16  flf.,  23. 

"Ibid.f  25.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  illustrative  list  (7)  runs: 
"Zeraliedemf  Zusammenfcuisen,  Bejahen  und  Vemeinen,  Begehren  und 
AbUJinenf"  without  a  connecting  und  between  the  first  two  terms. 

••/Wd.,  17. 
•^Op.  cU.t  20. 
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We  may,  then,  read  into  Stumpf's  view  of  the  intellectual 
functions  either  a  primitive  antithesis  of  preference  and  neglect, 
or  a  prejudgments  antithesis  of  combining  and  dividing.  There 
still  remains  a  difference  between  these  and  the  remaining  acts: 
since  on  the  one  hand  the  neglect  implied  in  perceiving  is,  pre- 
cisely, implied  and  not  overt,  and  since  on  the  other  hand  both 
combining  and  dividing  are,  so  to  say,  positive  activities.  In  so 
far,  however,  as  ideation'  has  ceased  to  be  the  purely  indifferent 
entertainment  of  a  content  or  object,  in  so  far  Miinsterberg's 
objection  has  been  turned.  And  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
turning  is  a  mere  matter  of  chance. 

Yet  we  must  insist  that  Stumpf  could  not  admit  the  validity 
of  Munsterberg's  criticism.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  attributes 
a  duality  like  that  which  Munsterberg  reserves  for  acts  to  certain 
classes  of  phenomena,  namely  to  the  affective  sense  (Gefiihlssinn) 
and  the  sense  of  temperature.  He  speaks  of  the  *twosidedness' 
of  these  senses, — pleasure  and^  pain,  warmth  and  cold.*®  But  if 
the  'twosidedness'  here  is  an  accident  of  biological  organization, 
so  might  it  also  appear  accidentally  and  sporadically  among 
the  functions.  A  second  consideration  is,  however,  more  im- 
portant. Stumpf,  we  remember,  finds  the  psychical  functions 
in  the  'immediately  given.'  He  does  not  find  a  'subject'  along 
with  the  functions,  and  he  formally  declines  to  base  his  psychol- 
ogy upon  the  Ichbevmsstsein.*^  But  if  the  acts  are  by  logical 
necessity  two-faced,  the  necessity  arises  from  their  being  acts  of 
a  subject. 

§9.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  Munsterberg's  requirement  is  met 
by  a  system  which  affirms  the  compresence  of  the  subject,  the 
'I  of  consciousness,'  in  every  conscious  experience.  Such  a  sys- 
tem is  that  of  Lipps,*^  which  we  proceed,  briefly  and  partially,** 
to  analyze. 

*K^,  Stumpf,  **Ucber  Gefuhlsempfindungen"  Zeits,  f.  PsychoL^  xliv., 
1907,  22;  "Apologie  der  Gefiihisempnndungen,"  ibid.,  Ixxv.,  1916,  3,  32. 

*^Er8cheinungen,  8f. 

^Lipps^  Leitfaden  appeared  in  three  editions  (1903,  1906,  1909).  The 
second  edition,  which  is  the  most  systematic  of  the  three^  is  largely  dif- 
ferent from  the  first;  and  the  third,  which  I  here  follow^  differs  in  certain 
important  respects  from  the  second.  Concurrently  with  these  editions 
Lipps  published  memoirs  and  articles — expository,  constructive,  polemical 
—  m  which  various  phases  of  his  system  are  worked  out  in  greater  detail 
(cf.  the  selected  bibliography  by  G.  Anschtitz,  Arch.f.  d.  ges.  Psych. ^  xxxiv., 
I9i5>  13)-  He  was,  indeed,  continually  revising  and  correcting,  expanding 
and  explicating,  so  that  a  later  work  is  not  only  an  improvement  upon  an 
earlier,  but  is  also  itself  the  starting-point  of  new  insignts  and  arguments. 
For  this  reason  his  psychology,  as  we  shall  see,  never  attained  to  systematic 
completion. 

^In  particular,  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  Lipps'  views  of  explana- 
tory psychology. 
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Psychology,  Lipps  tells  us,  is  the  science  of  consciousness  and 
of  the  experiences  of  consciousness  (Bevmsstseinserlebnisse),*^ 
The  peculiar  function  of  consciousness  is  to  reach  out,  beyond 
itself,  into  a  world  transcendent  to  it;  this  "jiunping  over  its 
own  shadow,"  as  Lipps  put  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  conscious- 
ness^*^ The  experiences  are  of  various  kinds. 

Lipps  begins  by  differentiating  sensations,  as  'objective,' 
from  all  other  conscious  experiences,  which  are  'subjective'  or 
experiences  *of  me.'  Sensation  is  the  mere  'having'  of  a  sensory 
'content.'  This  'having'  is  a  'running  against'  or  'happening 
upon'  (Widerfahrnis);  the  sensation  is  a  'receptive  experience;' 
the  content  of  sensation  is  given  only  to  the  'eye  of  sense.'*® 

If  now  I  turn  my  'mind's  eye'  upon  a  content,  I  pass  from 
receptive  experience  to  an  experience  of  'activity.'*^  The  term  is 
technical:  the  experience  of  activity  is  a  line  or  stretch  of  con- 
sciousness, which  begins  and  ends  with  punctiform  'acts.'** 
In  turning  my  mind's  eye  upon  the  content  I  start,  so  to  say, 
with  an  act  of  'hello!';  this  act  is  drawn  out  into  an  activity  of 
attention  or  apprehension  (Auffassung);  and  the  activity 
comes  to  an  end,  'snaps  to,'  with  an  act  which  Lipps  names  the 
'simple  act  of  thought'  {den  schlichten  Denkakt),  whereby  I  dis- 
engage an  object  'for  me'  or  'over  against  me'  from  the  original 
content  'in  me.'*^ 

With  the  appearance  of  objects,  consciousness  becomes  more 
complex.  Not  the  'eye  of  sense,'  and  not  the  'mind's  eye,'  but 
the  'eye  of  intellect'  (das  geistige  Auge)  is  henceforth  in  function.*® 
I  start  with  the  simple  act  of  thought,  which  is  drawn  out  into 
the  activity  of  'apperception.'"    But  apperception  is  of  two 

**T.  Lipps,  Leiifaden  der  Psychologiet  1909,  i.  The  term  BewtisstseinS" 
erlebnia  has  not  settled  down  to  its  final  definition,  (i)  An  Inhcdt  is  not 
an  Erlebnis,  but  an  Eriehtes  (3).  But  in  1906  (3,  355)  Inhdlte  were  Erleth- 
nisse.  So  in  the  index  of  190Q  (391)  they  still  figure  as  eigenartige  Bewuast- 
seinserUbnisse.  (2)  In  1906  (8,  27)  acts  were  Erlebnisse.  In  1909  (21,  23) 
acts  of  thought  are  Erlebnisse  only  when  their  imaginal  contents  are  ade- 
quate to  the  objects  of  thought,  and  acts  of  conation  are  never  Erlebnisse, 
since  we  do  not  experience  the  objects  upon  which  they  bear.  Yet  the  older 
mode  of  speech  is  sometimes  retained  (e.  g.^  ad).  One  does  not  see  why  acts 
(quite  apart  from  the  I-experience  involved)  should  not  be  Tunerlehnisse 
(cf.  "Das  Ich  und  die  GefQhle,"  Psychol,  Unterswchungen,  i.,|i907,  693): 
but  Lipps  was  apparently  on  the  track  of  a  new  distinction  which  he  had 
not  thoroughly  worked  out.  Meantime  we  must  accept  contents,  acts  and 
experiences  as  in  strictness  irreducible. 

«/6Mi.,  12. 

«/Wd.,  7,  16,  20,  23,  27. 

"/bid.,  26. 

••/Wd.,  22. 

••/Wd.,  23;  14  f .,  22,  25  f ,  141  ff  ;  13,  25;  9, 12, 13,  25  f. 

w/Wd.,  8,  13,  25. 

^Ibid.,  22,  25  f .,  144  ff . 
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kinds:  classifying  and  questioning.  If  it  is  of  the  classifying 
kind,  I  end  it  either  by  a  simple  act  of  'fixation'  of  the  intellectusd 
eye,  an  act  which  constitutes  my  object  a  single,  determinate, 
particular  object;  or  else,  passing  beyond  these  acts  of  bare 
fixation,  I  bring  it  to  a  close  by  some  act  of  comprehension,  re- 
lation, abstraction.**  If  apperception  is  of  the  questioning  kind, 
a  further  complication  arises.  The  objects  which  I  question 
reply  to  me;  they  have  their  own  status  and  their  own  laws,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  lay  their  pretensions  or  claims  before  me. 
And  I  may  just  listen  to'  and  experience  these  claims,  or  I  may 
acknowledge  them.  If  I  acknowledge  them,  the  activity  termi- 
nates in  an  act  of  judgment.  In  this  case  there  is  a  direct  par- 
allel between  apprehension,  with  its  terminal  act  of  thought, 
and  apperception,  with  its  terminal  act  of  acknowledgment.** 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  only  listen  to  them,  I  have  what  Lipps 
caJls  an  'experience  of  claim'  (Forderungserlebnis),  This  is  a 
receptive  experience,  and  therefore  akin  to  the  'having'  of  a 
sensory  content.  It  is  a  feeling  of  dispositional  tendency,  of 
compulsion  or  constraint.** 

The  experience  of  claim  plays  a  large  part  in  Lipps'  system. 
For  the  moment,  however,  we  leave  it  aside,  in  order  to  char- 
acterize the  'acts.'  These  are  punctiform  'doings'  of  the  con- 
scious I,  and  may  occur  either  independently,  as  'empty  or 
naked'  acts,  or  in  connection,  as  the  initial  and  final  points  of  an 
activity.  Lipps  distinguishes  various  sorts  of  acts.  There  are 
acts  of  ideation  (that  is,  of  productive  imagination),  of  thought, 
of  conation,  of  judgment.  'Wishing,'  for  instance,  is  a  ns^ked 
act  of  conation.  But  since  conation,  whenever  circumstances 
permit,  extends  from  act  to  activity,  we  have  acts  which  insti- 
tute or  inaugurate  this  activity,  acts  of  impulsion,  incitement, 
urge,  and  acts  which  round  off  the  activity,  acts  of  arriving, 
completing,  succeeding.* 

The  mention  of  conation  brings  us  back  to  theForderungS" 
erlebnis.  Consciousness  or  the  conscious  I,  whose  essential 
nature  we  have  seen  to  consist  in  self-transcendence,  is  also 
identified  by  Lipps  with  activity;**  and  activity  is  always  an  act 
of  conation  (Streben)  expanded  into  a  conscious  stretch.*^  But 
conation  is  itself  the  'subjectified  experience  of  claim:'  it  is,  so  to 
say,  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  tendencies,  the  tendencies  im- 
posed on  the  'I'  by  objects,  and  the  tendencies,  directions, 
pressures,  needs,  resident  at  the  time  in  the  'I,'  or  it  is  a  claim's 

"/Wrf.,  26, 149  fif. 

"/Wd.,  26 f.,  30;  II,  31;  32!.,  189  ff. 

«/Wd.,  31,  33»  34. 

»/Wd.,  21  f.,  33;  22;  21,  22,  23,  32,  42,  263,  296. 

■•/btd.,  6,  39. 

w/Wd.,  23. 
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'effective  resonance'  within  me.  If  the  tendencies  are  in  accord, 
the  experience  is  that  of  active  conation;  if  the  imposed  tenden- 
cies run  counter  to  the  resident,  it  is  that  of  passive  conation. 
In  any  case,  conation  and  activity  are  definable  as  the  interre- 
lation or  cooperation  of  an  object,  with  its  claim,  and  the  in- 
dividual consciousness.** 

If,  however,  consciousness  is  activity,  what  becomes  of  the 
'receptive'  experiences,  and  more  especially  of  the  'having'  of  a 
sensory  content?  Lipps  meets  the  difficulty  by  his  doctrine  of 
'potential'  activity.  To  'have'  a  sensory  content  is  to  have  it 
'in  my  power.'  I  feel  that  I  'can,'  if  I  so  desire,  turn  toward  it, 
direct  upon  it  my  activity  of  apprehension:  or  rather,  since 
activity  presupposes  an  object,  that  I  can  direct  my  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  object  implicitly  or  potentially  contained  in  it. 
This  distinction  of  actual  and  potential  activity,  though  it  is 
psychologically  irreducible,  is  still  a  distinction  within  the  gener- 
al experience  of  activity,  and  thus  guarantees  the  essential 
likeness  of  receptive  and  active  experiences.* 

To  round  out  this  summary  account,  we  must  say  a  word 
of  two  further  classes  of  conscious  experience.  The  one  of  these 
comprises  the  feelings  proper,  the  affective  feelings,  which  are 
'states  (ZustdruUich^iten)  of  the  I,'  'colorings'  of  the  activity 
that  is  consciousness.'®  The  other  includes  the  experienced  re- 
lations. The  resolution  of  consciousness  into  a  series  of  acts  and 
activities  does  not  destroy  its  unity  and  continuity.  For  the  acts 
and  activities  bring  with  them  experiences  of  conditioning  and 
being  conditioned,  of  dependence,  of  procession  or  issuance;  in 
experiencing  them,  we  also  and  at  the  same  time  have  exper- 
iences of  'motivation,'  that  is,  of  their  relation  to  other  conscious 
experiences.'" — 

Not  everything  in  this  account  rhymes  or,  as  Lipps  might 
say,  'snaps  to;'  the  thought  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  properly 
be  reduced  to  tabular  form.  We  have,  however,  gained  a  basis 
for  our  special  question:  are  the  acts  and  activities  two-faced, 
positive  and  negative?  The  answer  seems,  without  a  doubt,  to 
run  in  the  afi&rmative,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  Lipps 
offers  it  as  the  formal  answer  to  a  question  of  doctrine. 

^Ibid.f  34  ff.,  261  ff.  Similarly  in  the  acts  of  thought  there  is  a  ''pecu- 
liar interrdation  between  the  I  and  the  objects/'  which  makes  the  acts  at 
onoe  creative  and  receptive  (21  f.). 

••/Wd.,  14,  28  ff.,  39. 
w/Wd.,  37  ff.,  40,  314  ff. 

^Ihid.f  40  ff.  In  1906  Lipps  affirms  that  "just  as  conation  and  activity 
are  an  echo  or  a  reflection  01  the  claims  [of  objects]  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, so  is  the  interconnection  of  conations  and  activities  by  motivation 
a  reflection  of  the  interconnection  of  claims"  (29).  This  doctrine,  and  with 
it  the  reference  to  Zusammenhang  der  Forderungen  in  the  index,  have  dis- 
appeared in  1909.  Yet  1909,  300  repeats  1906,  266. 
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Conation,  he  says, — and  we  remember  that  conation  is 
fundamental, — conation  is  "positive  and  negative,  endeavor  and 
resistance,  wishing  and  wishing-not,  willing  and  willing-not. 
The  relation  between  the  two  is  analogous  to  that  between  the 
consciousness  of  validity  and  the  consciousness  of  invaUdity, 
or  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  judgment."**  TMs 
passage  recognizes  the  two-sidedness  of  activities  (of  activity  or 
conation  in  general  and  of  the  activity  of  willing  in  particular)  ,•• 
of  acts  (wish  and  acknowledgment),**  and  of  potential  activ- 
ities. For  the  consciousness  of  validity  and  invalidity  belongs 
to  the  experience  of  claim,  which  is  a  receptive  experience,  like 
the  having  of  a  sensory  content;"  and  this  'having'  itself  is 
a  'having  in  my  power'  to  turn  toward  or  to  turn  away  from.** 
We  may  add  that  feeUng,  the  'tingeing'  of  our  activity,  shows 
the  same  dual  nature;  we  find  the  antithesis  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  large  and  small,  familiar  and  strange,  and  so  forth.*^ 

Everything,  therefore,  except  the  contents**  and  the  exper- 
periences  of  motivation,  has  the  Yes-No  character  which  Mun- 
sterberg  demands. 


§io.  We  began  this  discussion  with  the  pioneer  work  of 
Brentano,  and  we  have  used  the  criticisms  of  Meinong  and  Hus- 
serl  and  of  Mtlnsterberg  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  an  account 
of  certain  act-systems.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  set  forth,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  future  comment  and  comparison,  the 
systems  of  Witasek  (as  representative  of  Meinong's  school), 
of  Stumpf  and  of  Lipps.  The  central  point  upon  which  these 
j  psychologists  agree  is  that  consciousness  is  by  its  very  nature 
:  mtentional,  that  it  transcends  itself  and  refers  to  objects  beyond 


"/Wd.,  260  (1906,  230;  1903,  203  f.)..  Lipps  might  have  added  to  the 
negative  judconent  the  negative  perception  and  the  negative  recollection 
(201  ff.,  212  S.). 

••Ibid,,  301  ff. 

**rbid,,  36:  Lipps  speaks  of  a  feeling  "des  Anerkennens  oder  Abweisens, 
des  Ftirwam^oder  Fttrfalschhaltens.'' 

•/Wd.,  31. 

«/W<i.,  13  f. 

•7W</.,  37  f.,  3i4»  3291  332,  etc. 

*"Lipp8  was  not  writing  with  Mtlnsterberg  in  mind.  For  he  compares 
the  antiUiesis  of  pleasant-unpleasant  with  that  of  light-dark  in  the  domain 
of  color-contents  {tbid,,  37,  31J.).  The  parallel  is  only  casually  drawn,  but 
lipps  found  it  possible,  in  tne  account  of  the  sensory  contents  (69  ff.) 
there  is,  of  course,  no  hint  of  any  OegenscUz, 
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it.*  The  word  intentional/  however,  reminds  us  that  our  survey 
is  not  yet  complete.  By  the  side  of  Meinong,  Stumpf ,  and  Lp  ps 
we  must  place  a  fourth  writer, — one  who  is  not  a  psychologist, 
one  indeed  who  believes  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
his  own  science  and  psychology,^®  but  one  who  has,  neverthe- 
less, exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  current  psychological 
thought. 

Stumpf  reserves  the  term  'phenomenology'  for  the  science 
that  deals  with  sensory  contents  and  the  corresponding  images. 
HusserFs  phenomenology  is  neither  this  phenomenology  of 
Stumpf 's  nor  is  it  identical  with  what  is  sometimes  called  'pure' 
psychology:  it  is  something  wider  and  deeper  than  either.^^  All 

Eiychology,  on  Husserl's  view, — and  psychology  includes  for 
m  the  Stumpfian  phenomenology, — presupposes  the  attitude 
of  natural  science;  it  is  a  science  of  fact,  a  psychophysics.^* 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  science  of  'pure'  consciousness 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness  freed  from  bodily  entanglement  and 
naturalistic  presupposition  :^  a  science  that  has  to  do,  not  with 
fact,  but  with  'essence'  (Wesen)J*  This  science,  with  its  method 
of  'immanent  inspection'  or  'contemplation  of  essence'  is  phe- 
nomenology.^^  To  enter  upon  it,  we  exchange  the  naive  and 

••This  statement  must  be  judged  in  its  context;  were  my  intended  book 
a  history  of  contemporary  psychology  there  would  be  much  more  to  say. 
In  a  certain  sense,  for  instance,  Lipps  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Brentano. 
At  first,  under  the  influence  of  Hume  and  Herbart,  Lipps  represented  that 
'psychologism'  which  Husserl  attacks  in  the  first  part  of  his  Logiache  Un- 
terauchungen.  Later  he  became  a  'logicist/  but  a  logicist  of  the  dialectic 
stripe,  connected  through  Herbart  and  Fichte  with  Plato.  Brentano  was 
never  anything  but  Aristotelian. — Meinong,  Stumpf  and  Husserl  are  all 
directly  related  to  Brentano.  But  they,  too,  have  made  their  changes.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Husserl  of  the  PkUosophie  der  Arilhmetik  (1891)  to  the 
Husserl  of  the  reine  Logik, 

'®E.  Husserl,  "Ideen  zu  einer  reinen  Phanomenologie  und  phanomen- 
ologischen  Philosophie,"  Jahrhuch  /.  Philos.  und  phdnomen.  Forschung^  i., 
19131  184:  phenomenology  is  *'von  aller  Psjrchologie  durch  Abgriinde 
getrennt."  Ten  years  before,  the  "rein  deskriptive  Analyse  der  Denkerleb- 
nisse"  which  in  psychology  should  precede  explanatory  or  genetic  endeavor 
is  identified  with  phenomenological  analysis  ("Bericht  Uber  deutsche 
Schriften  zur  Logik,  Arch,  f,  system.  Philos.y  ix.,  1903,  114);  and  even  in 
the  Ideen  (143,  159)  a  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  abyss  in  the  shape  of  an 
eidelische  Psychologie.  Messer  (^'HusserFs  Phanomenologie  in  ihrem  Ver- 
h&ltnis  zur  Psychologic,"  Arch.f.  d.  ges.  Psychol.,  xxii.,  1912,  117  flf.;  xxxii., 
19 1 4,  52  ff.)  has  done  his  best  to  placate  the  implacable. 

^*E.  Husserl,  "Philosophie  als  strenge  Wissenschaft,"  Logos^  i.,  19 10, 
315;  Ideen,  5,  121,  290. 

^Berichi,  398,  aoo,  524  f.;  Philosophie,  2^8  f.,  302,  315;  Ideen,  3f.,  8, 
69  f.  cf.  O.  Kii^)©!  Vorlesungen  Hher  Psychologie,  1920,  22. 

^Philosophie,  302,  315;  Ideen,  57  ff.,  94,  121  f. 

'^*Log.  Untersuchungen,  ii.,  18  f  ;  Philosophie,  314  ff.;  Ideen,  4,  7  ff., 
114. 

'*"Immanentes  Schauen:"  Philosophie,  ^o^,^iy,  "Wesenserschauung:'' 
Ideen,  11,  43;  "Wesensschauung:"  Philosophie,  315  f.  Qi.  Ideen,  113, 
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dogmatic  attitude  of  every  day  life  and  of  natural  science  for  a 
'p^osophical'  attitude,  which  leaves  visible  only  'pure*  con- 
sciousness in  its  'absolute  intrinsicality.'^'  And  if  we  should 
rashly  venture  to  transfer  to  the  domain  of  descriptive  psychol- 
ogy some  result  of  the  phenomenological  scrutiny  of  essence,  the 
responsibility  is  ours  alone;  Husserl  washes  his  hands  of  us.*^^ 

Psychology,  then,  is  the  empirical  science  of  mental  facts 
as  physics  is  the  empirical  science  of  material  facts.*^^  Psychol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  'experiences,'  physical  science  with  the 
'non-experiences'  to  which  experiences  refer,  with  the  'intended 
objects'  of  acts.'*  And  since  natural  science  recognizes  the 
individuation  of  organic  Ufe,  these  experiences  are  the  exper- 
iences of  an  *I.'*®  Consciousness,  in  the  wide  sense,  therefore 
embraces  the  entire  phenomenological  make-up  of  the  mental 
'I',  or  consciousness  is  the  phenomenological  'I'  as  'bundle'  or 
compUcation  of  psychical  experiences.^^  In  a  narrower  and 
'pregnant'  sense,  consciousness  is  the  inclusive  name  for  in- 
tentional experiences  or  acts." 

The  'act,'  it  will  be  noted,  is  here  identified  with  the  complete 
intentional  experience,*  which  includes  both  the  'content'  (upon 
which  the  'object'  is  based)  and  the  'intention'  or  'act-char- 
acter.'"  Since,  however,  contente  (in  this  narrower  sense)  are 

"^PkUosophiey  302,  315;  Ideen,  3, 46  ff.,  48  ff.,  94, 120  ff.,  182  f. 

^The  thing  can  be  done  (Berichtf  aoo;  PhUosopkUt  3i5;/(ieen,  141), 
and  on  Husserl  s  own  showing  the  psycnologist  has  no  choice  but  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  seems,  however,  that  every  psychologist  who  has  so  far 
ventured  (even  the  well-intentioned  Messeri^as  flatly  failed.  Happily  for 
us,  such  failure  does  not  gp-eatly  matter.  We  are  interested  in  Husserl, 
kes  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  the  way  in  which  psychologists  have  under- 
stood him. 

^^BerichL  398. 

''^Log,  Untersixhungenf  ii.,  338  f. 

"/6ui.,  336;  Berichtf  39^  f.,  524  f.;  Philosapkie,  208, 312  f.;  Ideerif  104. 

^Log,  UrUersuchungeny  ii.,  325  fif.,  350,  354  f.;  /oeen,  65,  168  ff.  (esp. 
172).  Stumpfs  phenomenology,  which  we  have  accounted  a  part  of  Husserrs 
psychology,  has  its  phenomenological  counterpart  in  a  phenomenological 
nyletics;  and  tiiisj  directly  tranuated  into  psychological  terms,  becomes 
a  chapter  of  eidetic  psychology  (/deen,  178  I.).  But  Stumpf  is  an  inter- 
actionist,  and  would  hardly  rule  out  p^ch^hysics  ("Er5ffnungsrede," 
DriUer  intemat.   Congress  f.  Psychol.,  1^7,  7  n.). 

Husserl's  emphasis  upon  inference  (Log,  UrU.,  331, 339)  has  led  Wundt 
('Ts^rchologismus  und  Logizismus,"  Kleins  Sckriften,  1.,  1910^  570  ff.)  to 
criticize  him  from  the  side  of  the  'unconscious.'  For  our  immediate  purpose 
this  criticism  is  irrelevant. 

^Log,  Unt.,  ii.,  342,  345,  349;  Ideen,  168,  i74f.  Husserrs  terminology 
has  changed  in  the  laeen:  tor  ^act'  see  i6.,  170. 

"So.  e.  g.,  Log.  UrU.f  ii.,  323,  357, 362, 388;  cf.  A.  Messer,  Empfindung 
und  Denken,  1908,  43. 


348.  357  U  361,  etc. 
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themselves  non-intentioiial  experiences,  we  may  use  the  term 
'act'  in  contradistinction  to  content  for  the  act-character  alone." 
Acts,  in  this  specialized  meaning,  lack  intensity,  but  show  differ- 
ences of  quality  and  material.  These  moments,  though  in- 
separable, are  independently  variable."  Quality  is  that  which 
marks  an  act  as  an  act  of  ideation  or  judgment  or  question  or 
doubt  or  wish.*^  Material  is  the  specific  direction  of  an  act  upon 
its  object.  Thus  I  may  apprehend  a  given  geometrical  figure 
now  as  an  equilateral  and  now  as  an  equiangular  triangle.  Here 
the  objects  are  the  same;  the  contents  are  the  same;  the  act- 
qualities  are  the  same;  but  the  act-materials  are  different. 
That  is  to  say,  the  material  of  an  act  determines  not  only  what 
object  is  apprehended,  but  also  as  what  (with  what  attributes, 
forms,  relations)  the  apprehended  object  is  taken.** 

Within  this  anal3rtical  framework  Husserl  seeks  specifically 
to  test  the  validity  of  Brentano^s  law, — ^the  law  to  which  we 
have  found  Mtinsterberg  raising  formal  objection:  namely,  that 
all  psychical  phenomena  either  are  ideations  or  rest  upon 
ideations  as  their  basis.  *•  Husserl  is  able  to  show  that  Bren- 
tano's  formula  involves  an  equivocation.  Translated  provision- 
ally into  his  own  terms  the  law  would  run:  every  intentional 
experience  either  is  an  ideation  (t.  6.,  a  bare  or  simple  ideation) 
or  has  an  ideation  as  its  basis;  but  here  the  'ideation'  of  the 
first  clause  means  an  act-quality,  and  the  'ideation'  of  the 
second  clause  an  act-material.*®  Husserl  accordingly  enters 
upon  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  term  'ideation,'  which  he 
equates,  in  its  very  widest  sense,  with  the  term  'act  of  objecti- 
fication.'*^  The  new  genus  may  be  differentiated,  qualitatively, 
into  thetical  and  athetical  acts  of  objectification:  the  former 
being  the  acts  of  'belief  in  the  sense  of  J.  S.  Mill  or  of  'judg- 
ment' in  the  sense  of  Brentano,  and  the  latter  being  the  cor- 
responding acts  of  'simple  ideation;'  and,  materially,  into 
propositional  and  nominaJ  acts  ("Columbus  discovered  Amer- 

*Hu88erl  himself  speaks  of  the  intentional  content  {Log.  Uni.,  ii.,  375, 
^78,  386  ff.)  and  of  the  intentional  essence  of  the  act  (^92  ff.).  It  is,  nowever, 
oardly  possible,  in  any  extended  discussion,  to  avoid  the  narrower  use  of  the 
term:  dF.  Messer,  Empfindung  und  Denkerit  45,  47,  74. 

^Log.  Unt,f  ii.,  374,  386  ff.,  391.  Cf.  566. 

w/Wd.,  386,  f. 

^Ibid.,  389  f.j  for  a  broader  definition,  cf.  462.  In  the  Ideen  the  ter- 
minoloi^  has  agam  changed:  see  esp.  267  f.  Here  and  in  Bericht,  244  the 
distinction  of  quality  and  material  is  ascribed  to  Brentano:  I  suppose  the 
reference  is  to  the  distinction  of  quality  (affirmation,  negation)  and  Sinn 
in  Brentano's  doctrine  of  the  judgment  {PES^  283,  303). 

••See  above,  note  15. 

^Log,  C/n^.,  ii.,  428  f . 

•*/Wd.,  447:  cf.  449,  458  flf. 
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ica,"  "Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  America")."  Brentano*s 
law  may  now  be  rewritten  in  the  form:  every  intentional  exper- 
ience either  is  an  act  of  objectification  or  has  such  an  act  as  its 
basis;  so  phrased,  the  formula  is  valid. ••  The  important  thing 
for  Husserl  is,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  thus  thought  himself  clear. 
The  important  things  for  us  are  that,  by  keeping  his  discussion 
at  the  phenomenological  level,  he  has  avoided  all  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  an  1',  whether  empirical  or  pure,^  and  that 
with  *act  of  objectification'  he  has  introduced  a  term  which 
seems  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  empirical  psychology.** 

§11.  HusserPs  influence  may,  indeed,  be  traced  all  through 
the  later  and  more  characteristic  work  of  the  Wtirzburg  school. 
How  deeply  it  had  affected  the  psychology  of  Kulpe  himself,  we 
shaU  probably  never  know.  We  have,  however,  a  Psychologie 
from  the  hand  of  Messer,  a  member  of  the  school,  whose  think- 
ing has  been  largely  shaped  by  Erdmann,  Husserl  and  Kiilpe.** 
TMs  book,  in  default  of  the  promised  recasting  of  Kiilpe's 
GrundrisSy  must  now  engage  our  attention. 

Messer  offers  three  characterizations  of  the  conscious  or 

!  psychical.    He  accepts  from  Miinsterberg  the  formula  that 

■  physical   is   shareable,   psychical   unshareable   experience;  he 

,  accepts  from  Lipps  the  view  that  the  psychical  always  is,  while 

the  physical  is  not,  in  some  sense  'mine;'  and  he  accepts  from 

Husserl  the  distinction  of  the  psychical  as  inmianent  from  the 

^Ibid,f  449  f.  In  the  Ideen  (23$)  the  terms  'thetical'  and  'athetical'  are 
replaced  by  the  broader  terms  'positional'  and  'neutral',  with  consequences 
that  do  not  immediately  concern  us. 

**Log.  Unt.,  ii.,  458.  The  second  clause  may  also  be  i>araphrased:  ''or 
necessarily  includes  as  constituent  an  act  of  objectification  whose  total 
material  is  at  the  same  time — and  in  the  sense  of  individual  identity — its 
total  material." 

••In  the  Log.  Unt.  (340  ff.)  the  'pure  I'  is  phenomenologicall}^  discred- 
ited. In  the  Ideen  (109  f .)  it  comes  back,  but  the  consequences  again  do  not 
immediately  concern  us.  Only,  the  cutting  of  MUnsterberg's  difficulty,  in 
the  Log.  Unt.,  would  appear  to  have  been  premature. 

**As  in  Dtirr's  edition  of  Ebbinghaus'  Psychologies  191 1- 13. 

**Me88er  published  in  ipo8  a  little  book  entitled  Empfindung  und  Den- 
ken,  which  bears  Husserl's  impress  on  nearly  every  page.  Its  main  effect 
upon  the  reader's  mind  is  a  sheer  wonder  that  two  things  so  incompatible 
as  sensation  and  thinking  can  lie  down  together  between  the  same  covers. 
The  Psychologie  of  19 14  has  the  more  empirical  flavor  of  the  WUrzburg 
school. 

Kulpe's  posthumous  work,  Vorlesungen  aher  Psychologie  (ed.  K. 
Biihler,  1920)  is  utterly  inadequate  on  the  side  of  its  author's  system. 
It  does  not  either  show  KUlpe  at  his  best;  much  of  the  writing  is  the  work 
of  a  jaded  and  driven  man.  In  any  case,  Kulpe  may  have  been  less  nearly 
ready  than  we  supposed.  Btihler's  preface  ends  with  the  (to  me  surprising) 
statement:  "Ueb«r  den  Willen  una  das  Denken  hat  Ktilpe  nicht  gelesen 
und  leider  auch  keinerlei  Aufzeichnungen  hintergela£»en.'' 
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physical  as  transcendent.*^  We  may  pass  over  Milnsterberg 
and  Lipps,**  and  come  at  once  to  Messer's  interpretation  of 
Husserl.  Since  the  transcendence  which  characterizes  the 
physical  is  a  transcendence  of  consciousness,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  some  psychical  must,  for  Messer,  take  the  form  of  'con- 
sciousness of.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messer  declares  roundly 
that  all  consciousness  is  consciousness-of,  GegenstxmdshevmssU 
sein,  though  certain  elements  of  consciousness,  taken  in  isola- 
tion from  their  regular  setting,  lack  intentionality.** 

The  experiences  (Erlebnisse),  which  make  up  the  subject- 
matter  of  psychology  may  be  divided  into  those  of  knowing, 
feeling  and  willing.^^  We  may  also  speak  of  consciousness  of 
objects  (in  a  narrower  sense),  consciousness  of  state,  and  con- 
sciousness of  cause.^°^  The  elements  of  these  experiences  are 
classified  as  palpable  or  impalpable,  according  as  they  stand  up 

•^A.  Messer,  Psychologies  27  f.,  32  f.;  cf.  55,  73i  127  f.,  138,  146.  Mes- 
ser is  here  speaking  of  das  bewusst  Psychische.  Whether  there  are  also 
vnbewusst  psychische  Vorgdnqe  is  a  question  that  he  leaves  open,  though  he 
inclines  to  answer  it  affirmatively:  35  ff.,  251  ff.,  365  f. 

••For  MUnsterberg's  position,  see  GrundzOge^  i.,  1900,  72.  The  Lippsian 
'mine'  does  not  mean  for  Messer  the  constant  and  overt  presence  in  con- 
sciousness of  'my  I  itself;'  the  I-character  or  relation  of  'mine'  is  often 
represented  solely  by  the  unitariness  and  blendedness  of  experiences: 
Psychol. J  27. 

••/bid.,  66,  53.  The  sweeping  statement,  as  always,  brings  its  difficul- 
ties. M^ser  a(hnits,  e.  (jr.,  that  conscious  complexes  (fusions  of  pleasant 
feeling  with  sexual  sensations,  fusions  of  unpleasant  feeling  with  sensations 
of  pam)  may  occur  without  reference  to  an  object  (307).  Such  complexes 
are  obviously  far  removed  from  the  status  of  conscious  elements;  ana  pain, 
at  any  rate,  ma^  be  so  overwhelmingly  itself  as  to  drive  away  all  competitors 
of  the  referential  kind. 

There  is  difficulty,  moreover,  in  connection  with  Messer's  whole  doc- 
trine of  emotion  {Affekt).  In  Psychol.  ^  52  feelings  and  emotions  (apparently. 
aU  feelings  and  all  emotions)  are  intentional.  But  the  simple  feelings  ot 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  positively  not  intentional  (302),  and 
emotions  are  only  strong  and  sudden  feelings  (293).  I  find,  indeed,  no  ref- 
ference  to  affective  intentionality  in  the  pages  that  deal  in  detail  with 
emotion  and  its  classification.  A  feeling  may,  however,  carry  intentional 
reference  in  its  own  right, — in  which  case  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  pleasantness 


In  general  it  seems  that  Messer  recognizes  three  levels  of  emotive  process: 
(i)  a  fusion  of  feeling  with  sensations,  wholly  without  objective  reference; 
(2)  a  fusion  of  feeling  with  acts  of  the  consciousness  of  objects  (in  the  nar- 
rower sense},  i.  f.,  a  complex  in  which  the  feeling  is  not  intentional  but  the 
basal  ideation  carries  objective  reference;  and  (3)  a  fusion  of  affective 
evaluation  with  ideation,  a  complex  in  which  both  principal  factors  carry 
reference  (cf.  66).  How  these  types  are  to  be  fitted  to  his  definition  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  easy  to  see. 

"«/Wd.,  65. 

*"*/Wd.,  66.  This  classification  is  borrowed  from  J.  Rehmke,  Lehrbuch  der 
ailgemeinen  Psychologies  1894,  148  f. 
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under  observation  or  as  they  refuse  to  be  observed  and  must 
accordingly  be  recovered  through  reflection.^"  Of  the  palpable 
elements,  sensations  belong  to  all  three  types  of  consciousness.^" 
Knowing,  or  the  consciousness  of  objects,  includes  further,  as 
palpable  elements,  the  images  which  correspond  with  sensations, 
temporal  and  spatial  contents,  and  the  impressions  (of  'same,' 
*like,'  'different,'  etc.)  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  general  con- 
cepts.*" Whether  consciousness  of  state  and  consciousness  of 
cause  embrace  palpable  elements  of  a  specific  (nonnsensational) 
sort  is  diflScult  to  say:  Messer's  statements  are  conflicting.  It 
seems  that  the  simple  feelings  are,  as  a  class,  impalpable,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  will  bear  scrutiny.*"  Conation,  too, 
while  it  is  intentional  and  should  therefore  by  rights  be  impalpa- 
ble, may,  on  occasion — ^if  it  is  aroused  involimtarily,  and  espec- 
ially if  it  is  directed  upon  objects  of  sense-perception — ^be 
observed  during  its  course.*" 

The  term  'act'  is  used  by  Messer  in  two  senses:  first,  for  the 
whole  of  an  intentional  experience,  and  secondly  for  the  act-side 
or  act-character  of  such  an  experience.*®^  In  the  first  sense,  acts 
are  called  palpable  or  impalpable  according  as  their  intended 
object  is  or  is  not  represented  by  sensations  and  images.*®*  In 
the  second  sense,  in  which  the  acts  are  conscious   elements 

\"/&ui.,  ^8, 74, 202;  EmvfindunqundDenkenfySL  I  suggest 'palpable' 
and  'impalpable  as  the  English  equivalents  of  anschavlich  and  unanschau- 
Itch:  cf.  'Macbeth/  II,  i.,  40. 

^^Psychol.,  66,  74  f . 

^^Messer  recognises  peripherally  excited  and  centrally  excited  (or  re- 
produced) sensations  in  priinary  and  secondary  (synaesthetic)  form:  Pay- 
chol.f  127  ff.  For  space  and  time  as  contents^  a&eibid,,  149,  155, 175  f.,  202. 
It  is  expressly  said  that  space  is  not  an  attribute  of  sensation,  like  quality 
and  intensity  (149) ;  and  time  is  so  far  from  being  an  attribute  of  anything 
that  it  may,  in  Messer's  opinion,  be  ^cperienced  for  itself,  as  empty  time 
(176).  Yet  we  are  told  later  that  feelinjgs  share  with  sensations  the  attri- 
butes of  intensity,  quality,  and  Uie  ''extensives  Merkmal"  of  temporal 
duration,  while  they  lack  tne  ''rftumliches  Charakter*'  that  attaches  to  all 
sensations  (280)!  For  the  palpable  impressions  underlying  concepts,  see 
ibid.f  180  ff. 

^^Ibid,f  48 :  feelings  that  are  closely  connected  with  sensations  and  that 
possess  a  'peripheral'  cluuracter  are  pah)able.  But  sensations  are  defined 
differentially  as  palpable  (74):  and  feelings  are  impalpable  (278  f.,  346). 
Husserl  (Log.  UrU.f  ii.,  3600.)  and  Stumpf  recogmze  a  class  of  affective 
sensations,  and  thus  meet  the  difficulty.  In  Empf,  und  Denken^  23,  Messer 
takes  the  same  view:  ct,  Psychol.,  276. 

^^Ihid,t  48.  But  all  Streben  is  involuntary  (312)!  Moreover,  the  later 
distinction  seems  to  be,  not  that  of  peripherally  and  centrally  directed 
conations,  but  rather  that  of  less  definitely  directed  conation  and  more 
definitely  directed  desire  (312).  All  conation  'aims  at'  something  (311,314). 
Husserl  is  ready  to  admit  sensations  of  desire  or  sensations  of  impulse  (Be- 
gehrufi^aemnfindungen,  Triebempfindungen)  as  non-intentional  elements  of 
will  (Log,  UrU,,  ii.,  373  f.;  /deen,  172).* 

^^^P8ychol.f  53,  202. 

»w/Wd.,  139,  191,  296,  346. 
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abstracted  from  the  whole  of  an  mtentional  experience,  they  are 
always  (with  the  exception  of  peripherally  directed  conation) 
impalpable.^®'  Messer  does  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list;  we 
must  therefore  make  it  up  for  ourselves  as  best  we  can. 

Under  the  head  of  consciousness  of  object,  we  have,  first,  the 
acts  of  ideation  in  the  wider  sense :  acts  of  perception,  of  memory 
and  at  imagination."®  Then  follow  the  acts  of  conception  or 
thinking  or  knowing  {Wissen)}^  Here  we  find,  to  begin  with, 
the  experience  of  concept  or  meaning.^"  Messer  further  names 
the  acts  of  relating,  of  comparing,  of  judging,  and  of  knowing 
in  the  pregnant  sense  {Erkenntnis).^^  Judgment  is  a  synthetic 
act  of  relating,  comprising  at  least  two  members,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  the  strictly  elementary  act  of  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation."* Since  every  synthetic  act  may  be  translated  into  a 
simple  act,  the  prepositional  act  of  judgment  has  a  nominal 
act  as  its  parallel."^  Since,  moreover,  judgments  may  be  passed 
with  all  degrees  of  subjective  assurance,  .we  have  attendant  acts 
ranging  from  conviction  to  conjecture."'  Finally,  over  against 
judgment  stand  supposal,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
judgment  as  imagination  to  perception  and  memory,  and  the 
bare  entertainment  of  a  thought,  shorn  of  all  reference  whether 
to  validity  or  to  invalidity."' 

Later  in  the  book  we  come  upon  the  acts  of  intellectual  eval- 
uation and  intellectual  preference.  The  former,  as  judg- 
ments of  value,  may  be  subsumed  to  the  general  category  of 
judgment.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  acts  of  preference  may  be 
subsumed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  general  category  of  compar- 
ison."' 

^^Ihid.,  202  f.  Theae  acts  are  not  characterized  attributively,  as  they 
are  by  Huaserl  and  by  Messer  himself  in  Empf.  u.  Denken  (50  ff.).  We  get  a 
hint  of  qiiality  and  material,  however,  in  such  passages  as  Psychol,,  138  f., 
204,  208. 

"V&td.,  139, 191  f.  Messer  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  certain  as  Hus- 
serl  {Log.  UnL,  ii.,  364;  Ideen,  224  fiF.)  of  the  specific  act-character  of 
imadnation.  He  says,  mdeed, — ^though  in  the  context  of  explanatory 
psychology, — that  the  distinction  of  memory  and  imagination  springs 
rather  from  practical  and  epistemological  than  from  psjrchological  needs 
{Psychol.,  346). — ^It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  acts  (mtentional  exper- 
iences) of  memory  and  imagination  may  be  either  palpable  or  impalpable: 
221,  346. 

Whether  the  BildbewuuUein  of  Psychol.,  138  is  elementary,  we  are 
not  told.  According  to  Empf.  u.  Denken,  60  f.,  it  is  not. 

^PsychoL,  139,  202. 

^Ihid.,  207. 

^E.  a.,  ibid.,  214,  212,  209,  216. 

^Ihid.,  207,  211,  212  f. 

^Ibid.,  208. 

"«/WA,  219. 

^Uhid.,  220. 

^^Ihid.,  303  f.,  305.  In  the  latter  passage,  Vergleichung  and  Vorziehen 
are  distinguished. 
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Under  the  head  of  consciousness  of  state,  we  have  as  im- 
palpable elements,  first,  the  non-intentional  simple  feelings  (or 
the  great  majority  of  them),  and  secondly  the  objectively  direct- 
ed feelings  (affective  evaluations,  feelmgs  of  value)  and  the 
corresponding  acts  of  affective  preference."'  Lastly,  the  con- 
sciousness of  cause  includes  conations,  or  at  least  those  definitely 
directed  conations  which  merit  the  name  of  appetition  or  desire, 
and  acts  of  will.  Messer  insists  that  conations  and  acts  of  will 
belong  to  distinct  classes  of  elementary  experiences."® 

There  remains  the  phenomenon  of  attention.  Descriptively 
regarded,  attention  is  not  an  act;  it  is  rather  that  attitude 
{VerhaUen)  of  the  I  in  which  our  consciousness  of  objects  (the 
phrase  is  used,  at  first,  in  the  narrower  sense)  is  formed  or  con- 
stituted :  "objects  exist  for  us  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  attentive  to 
them.""^  Attention  thus  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  the 
consciousness  of  objects;  indeed,  we  need  not  scruple  to  use  this 
phrase  in  its  wider  sense,  seeing  that  the  objects  of  affective 
evaluation,  of  affective  preference  and  of  will  are  also  objects 
of  attention.^  While,  however,  the  mere  fact  that  an  object 
is  given  us  guarantees  the  presence  of  attention,  the  increase 
of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  object  with  increasing 
concentration  of  attention  is  sufficiently  regular  to  serve  as  a 
descriptive  character.^ 


§12.  The  systems  which,  in  their  phenomenological  or  de- 
scriptive aspects,  we  have  now  briefly  reviewed  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  typical  of  the  whole  psychology  of  act.  Our  pur- 
pose is  critically  to  survey  this  psychology,  and  in  particular 
to  decide  whether  it  has  been  more  successful  than  functional 
psychology  in  its  attempt  to  estabUsh  a  special  class  of  'psy- 
chical' phenomena  as  the  given  subject-matter  of  psychological 
investigation.  There  are,  however,  among  the  authors  to  whom 
we  have  referred,  two — ^Witasek  and  Messer — ^who,  as  exper- 

"•/Wd.,  276,  303,  305.  For  emotions,  see  note  99  above. 

"«/6ui.,    311. 

^Ibid.,  254. 

«»/Wd.,  256. 

"*/6ui.,  256,  267;  cf.  ^o  f.  Messer  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ob- 
ject is  ordinarily  transcenaent,  so  that  its  clearness  and  distinctness  cannot 
serve  as  a  psycnolo^cal  character  of  attention  (137  f.).  It  is  true  that  his 
instance,  of  Eensitivity  and  sensible  discrimination,  implies  theoretically  an 
inmianent  object :  but  he  has  told  us  (140  f.),  in  regard  to  this  very  matter, 
that  in  point  of  fact  the  observer  usually  adopts  the  'natural/  'objective 
attitude.  Surely,  then,  it  is  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the  'content'  or 
'sense'  of  the  act  (the  material,  in  Husserl's  wider  sense)  that  must  char- 
acterize the  attentive  experience.  See,  however,  Empf,  u,  DenkeUj  120, 
note  3. 
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imentalists,  make  appeal  to  our  own  interest,  and  who,  as  writers 
of  text-books,  seem  directly  to  challenge  comparison.  Witasek, 
as  we  have  said,  belongs  to  the  school  of  Memong,  and  Messer 
to  the  schools  of  Husserl  and  Killpe.  Let  us  see,  then,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  our  main  task,  in  how  far  these  psychologists  agree 
in  their  teaching. 

The  question  that  naturally  stands  first,  the  question  of  the 
classification  of  psychical  phenomena,  we  shall  discuss  later. 
Passing  this  by,  we  take  up  in  their  order  the  principal  points  of 
the  two  systems.  \ 

(i)  Both  Witasek  and  Messer  recognize  the  distinction  of  act  and  con- 
tent. But  Witasek  regards  these  moments  as  inseparable;  there  is  no  act 
without  content,  and  no  content  without  act;  whereas  Messer  afl^rms  that 
acts  (the  act-characters  of  intentional  experiences)  may  stand  alone,  as 
fully  constitutive  of  consciousness,  and  that  sensory  contents  may  appear 
in  the  background  of  consciousness  unaccompanied  by  acts.^ 

(2)  Witasek  accepts  Brentano's  law  without  reservation;  there  is  no 
judgment,  feeling  or  desire  that  is  not  based  upon  ideation.  Messer,  on 
the  contrary,  regards  all  consciousness  as  consciousness-of :  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  feeling  may,  by  its  intrinsic  nature,  be  objectively  directed: 
and  an  object  "may  just  as  originally  be  desired  or  vrilled  as  ideated  and 
thought."  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Messer  rejects  the  law:  his  statements 
are  suways  qualified.^ 

(3)  Witasek  defines  sensations  as  ''perceptive  ideations  of  the  simplest 
possible  contents."  There  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  sensation  in  addition  to 
the  sensory  content.   For  Messer  there  is  no  act  of  sensation;  the  sensory 

^Witasek,  OrundUnien  d.  Psychol,  (cited  henceforth  in  this  §  as  W),. 
1008,  75;  Messer,  Psychol,  (cited  henceforth  in  this  J  as  Af),  203,  255.  In 
EmpJ.  u.  Denkerif  1908,  Messer  grants  that  sensations  may  appear,  without 
acts,  in  the  background  of  consciousness  (40),  but  leaves  the  separate  oc- 
currence of  contentless  acts  an  open  question  (100  ff.).  Husserl,  in  Log. 
UrU..  ii.,  seems  to  accept  the  actless  content  (372,  427),  but  denies  that  1^ 
act^naracter,  the  complex  of  quality  and  material,  can  stand  absolutelv 
alone  (560  ff. ;  cf .  68  ff.).  In  Ideen  (172)  he  leaves  both  Questions  unanswerea. 
lipps  {Leitfaden  d.  Psychol.  ^  1909,  15)  asserts  that  ail  contents  or  images 
are,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  representative,  images  of  objects;  whether 
thm  is  a  strictly  "imageless  thinking"  he  will  not  decide.  Stumpf  believes 
that  sensations  may  be  present  and  may  undergo  change  without  our  're- 
marking' the  fact:  but  then  these  sensations  are  phenomena,  not  subject- 
matter  of  psychology.  He  inclines  toward  the  acceptance  of  imageless 
thinking:  but,  again,  every  function  must  on  his  view  have  some  sort  of 
correlated  content  (Erscheinungen.  1907.  11,  25,  34). — ^The  experimental 
data  rei^rding  imageless  thought  ao  not  nere  concern  us. 

"•W,  97, 315;  Af,  66,  303,  314.  In  the  first  passage  from  Af,  feeling  and 
will  "somehow  mclude  or  presuppose  conpciousness  of  objects  [in  which 
sense?];"  it  is  as  if  Messer  had  not  >ret  contemplated  the  chapter  on  value. 
In  303  there  is  an  'intimate  connection'  of  knowing  and  feeling:  but  is  the 
knowmg  basal?  In  314  the  reference  of  conation  and  willing  to  objects  may 
be  termed  "practicaJ  ideation."  ideation  being  taken  "in  the  most  general 
meaning  of  the  word."  Yet  tne  objective  reference  has  just  been  declared 
intrinsic  I — In  Em'pf.  u.  DenkeUf  53  ff.,  Messer  accepts  Brentano's  law  in 
Husserrs  formulation. 
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content  is  ''perfused  and  quickened  by  the  thought^ntention"  of  per- 
ception.** 

(4)  Witasek,  after  some  hesitation,  admits  the  primary  data  of  visual 
and  tactual  space-consciousness  to  the  rank  of  sensations.  His  position  in 
regard  to  time  is  not  clear,  though  he  leans  toward  the  acceptance  of  a  true 
sensation  of  time-present.  Messer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  palpable  content- 
elements  of  space  and  time  (time-present,  time-past,  time-future),  but  no 
specific  acts  correlated  with  these  contentis.*'^ 

(5)  Messer's  palpable  impressions  of  'same,'  like,'  'different,'  etc.  are 
'given  with'  sensory  contents  and  'founded  upon'  them.  They  are,  psy- 
chologically, of  the  same  order  as  sensations,  and  have  no  specific  acts. 
Witasek  agrees  with  respect  to  concomitance  and  dependence;  but  he  trans- 
forms the  'impressions'  into  complete  ideations  of  a  special  kind,  namely, 
'produced'  ideations,  or  ideations  which  the  subject,  under  the  influence 
of  sensations  and  by  their  assistance,  produces  (so  to  say)  out  of  himself .**' 

(6)  Witasek  places,  alongside  of  sensations  and  produced  ideations' 
the  third  class  of  reproduced  ideations.  He  thus  brackets  together  the  ideas 
of  memory  and  of  unagination,  which  Messer  keeps  apart.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Messer  has  an  act  of  bare  reproduction.    He  recognizes  acts  of 


**ir,  102,  218,  298  f.;  A/,  75  f.,  139;  Emj>f.  u.  Denken^  19  f.,  45.  So  Hus- 
serl,  Log.  Unl.f  li.,  245,  371^  714;  Ideen^  172.  For  Stumpf,  sensation  as 
a  mode  of  primitive  perceivm^,  is  all  act  (Ersch.f  16;  cf.  Brentano,  PES, 
103,  190,  etc.).  Lipps  spoke  in  1903  (LeUJaden^  2)  of  act  and  content  ot 
sensation;  the  act  is  the  'my  havmg^  of  later  editions,  and  the  term  does 
not  further  appear.  Indeed,  in  1905  Lipps  rebukes  those  who  talk  of  the 
'act'  of  sensation;  what  they  mean,  he  says,  is  act  of  thought!  He  criticises 
Husserl  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  Husserl's  athetical  act  of  simple 
ideation  is  an  act  of  sensation:  but  of  course  it  is  not.  He  further  criticises 
those  who  make  sensation  a  mode  of  consciousness  of  objects,  and  here  he 
undoubtedly  has  Meinong  in  mind.  See  T.  Lipps,  "Inhalt  una  Gegenstand: 
Psychologic  and  Lo^,"  SiUungsber.  d.  kgl.  hayer.  Akad.  d.  TTiM.,  1905, 
516  ff.,  521;  A.  Memong,  "Ueber  Gegenst&nde  hoherer  Ordnung,"  etc., 
Zeils.f.  rsych.f  xxi.,  1899,  187  ff.,  198  f.;  "Bemerkungen  ttber  den  Farben- 
kdrper  und  das  Mischungsgesetz,"  ibid,^  xxxiii.,  1903,  3  ff.;  "Ueber  Gegen- 
standstheorie,"  Untersuchungen  zur  Geffenatandstheorie  und  Psycholoaiey 
1904,  14;  R.  Ameseder,  "Beitrgge  zur  Grundlegung  der  Gegenstandsthe- 
orie,"  ibid.,  93  ff. — It  may  be  added  that  Lipps  real  process  of  sensation 
has  its  object:  Leiijaden,  1909,  79  f. 

"W,  171  ff.,  201  ff.,  215  ff.;  A/,  148  f.,  176.;  Empf.  u.  Denken,  24  ff. 
Stumpf  (Ersch.,  4,  23)  regards  these  things  as  phenomenal.  For  Lipps,  the 
Anachauungsfomien  of  time  and  space  are  the  qualitatively  new  products 
of  extensive  fusion  (of  real  processes  or  of  conscious  contents) :  Leitfaden^ 
1909,  98  f.,  103  ff. 

"W,  225,  232;  Af,  180;  Empf,  u.  Denken,  25  f.  Stumpf  (Ersck,^  4- 
7,  16,  22  f.,  33)  has  a  class  of  relations  distinct  both  from  phenomena  ana 
from  functions.  Lipps  ascribes  the  relations  to  apperception:  the^  are 
"modes  in  which  objects  are  referred  to  one  another  in  the  apperceiving 
I,"  though  they  are"unequivocally  determined  by  the  objects"  themselves: 
Leitfadcn,  1909,  161,  164. 
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imagination  and  of  memory:  the  latter  (as  we  shall  see)  belongs  to  another 
part  of  Witasek's  system.** 

(7)  Both  Messer  and  Witasek  recognize  the  specificity  of  judgment. 
We  note,  however,  several  points  of  difference,  (a)  For  Messer,  the  act  of 
judgment  is  always  at  least  bimembral;  the  act  is,  in  Meinong's  phrase, 
^mthetical.  For  Witasek,  judgment  may  be  either  synthetical  or  merely 
thetical.  (6)  Witasek  finds  in  the  act  of  judgment  two  invariable  mo- 
ments, affirmation-negation  and  belief  or  conviction,  and  an  occasional 
moment,  evidence  (of  certainty,  of  probability).  Messer  identifies  the  in- 
variable moments:  affirmation-negation,  acknowledgment-rejection,  tak- 
ing-as-true (a&-untrue)  and  conviction  are,  for  him,  one  and  the  same.  Evi- 
dence he  regards  as  a  condition  of  affirmation-negation,  and  judgments  ex- 
perienced evidentially  for  the  first  time  he  marks  ofif  as  acts  of  knowledge 
{ErkemUnis).  (c)  Witasek  and  Messer  agree  that  a  judgment  may  be  passed 
with  different  de$p*ees  of  subjective  assurance.  For  Witasek,  however,  the 
difference  resides  in  an  intensive  variation  of  the  act-moment  of  conviction; 
for  Messer,  who  does  not  recognize  intensive  ^adation  of  act,  it  consists 
in  the  replacement  of  a  taking-as-true  by  a  takmg-as-probable  or  a  taking- 
as-possible.  Judgments  of  possibility,  in  Witasek's  system,  are  judgmente 
of  subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  judgments  of  existence,  (d)  Messer 
subsumes  inference  to  judgment:  it  is  judgment  whose  relational  members 
are  themselves  judgment-contents.  Witasek  looks  upon  inference  as  com- 
mon both  to  judgment  and  to  supposal.*'^ 

(8)  Messer^s  perception,  as  intentional  experience,  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  Witasek  s  produced  ideation.  Perception  proper  (as  distinct  from 
perceptive  ideation)  is  for  Witasek  a  special  case  of  judgment.  Messer,  as 
we  have  seen,  makes  all  judgment  at  least  bimembral."* 

"«W,  246  ff.;  A/,  192  f.  Here  the  ideas  of  imagination  and  recollection 
are  the  two  principal  species  of  Vontdlungen^  and  recollection  is  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  'renewal'  of  a  perception.  Yet  Af,  221  hints  at  an  act- 
difference  between  perception  as  such  and  ideation  as  such  (cf.  K.  Koffka, 
Zur  Analyse  d.  Vorsidlungen  u.  ihrer  GeseUe,  19 12,  270  ff.).  In  general,  M 
speaks  oidy  of  imagination  and  recollection. — Stumpf  (Ersch.,  16)  includes 
Empfinden  and  VorMlen  under  Wahmehmen:  it  seems  that  only  Uie 
phenomena  differ.  Lipps  has  a  bare  Voratellen  as  receptive  experience  or 
Widerfahmis;  he  has  also  acts  of  imagination;  and  he  has  acts  of  (intro- 
spective) recollection  both  at  the  level  of  perception  and  at  that  of  judg- 
ment [Leilfadenf  1909,  16  ff.,  20  f.  336).  For  Husserl's  analysis  see  Log. 
UtU.y  li.,  463  ff.,  471  f. 

^W,  279  ff.,  295  f.,  310;  M.  206  ff.;  Empf.  u.  Denkerij  138  ff.  The 
doctrine  of  judgment  (like  that  of  form-quality,  which  I  avoided  in  a  pre- 
vious note)  is  too  detailed  for  discussion  at  this  point.  For  Lipps'  view, 
that  judgment  is  my  acknowledgment  of  an  object's  claim,  see  G.  An- 
schtitz,  "Theodor  Lapps'  neuere  Urteilslehre:  eine  Darstellung,"  Arch.  f. 
d.  ges.  Psychol.,  xxx.,  19 14,  240  ff.,  329  ff.  I  further  note  only  that  Stumpf 
(Ersch.f  26;  cf.  Brentano,  PES,  260  ff.)  finds  in  judgment  "a  new  func- 
tional attitude;"  that  Messer's  distinction  of  one-rayed  and  many-rayed 
acts  (Af,  207)  derives  from  Husserl  (Ideen,  247  f.);  and  that  Meinong  dis- 
cusses thetical  and  synthetical  judgments  in  Ueber  Annahmerij  1902,  esp. 

145. 

*"W,  239,  288  ff.;  Af,  162.  Stumpf,  following  Brentano  {Tonpsychol.f 
i.,  1883,  96;  cf.  PESf  277), at  first  raised  perception  to  the  rank  of  judg- 
ment; ne  now  (^rsc^.,  16)  makes  perceiving  prejudgmental.  Lipps  uses 
Wahmehmunq  in  two  senses:  for  a  Widerfahmis,  and  for  the  consciousness 
of  reality  of  the  presented  object.  In  either  case  perception  is  prejudgment- 
al (Leitfaden,  1909,  15  f;  AnschQtz,  op.  cU.,  334). 
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(g)  ReeoflectioD  and  reeogmtion  are  also,  for  Witasek,  fomiB  of  judg- 
ineot.  Memer  docs  not  dkttnguish  between  them;  and  his  act  of  reooUee- 
tion  or  aet  of  reeognition  is  not  a  judgment,  but  a  mode  of  ideaticRL''' 


(io>  Both  Messer  and  Witasek,  again,  recognize  the  spedficity  of 
sttppoaaL  Accordinf;  to  Witasek,  however,  suppo^l  stands  to  judgment 
M  reproduced  ideation  (ideas  of  memory  and  imagination)  stands  to  per- 
ee|Htve  (produced)  ideation;  according  to  Meseer,  it  staiuis  to  judgment 
aa  tmagtnation  stands  to  perception  and  memory  (recollection).  Moreow. 
Witasdlc's  supposal  includes  what  Messer  distinguishes  as  supposal  ana 
aa  the  bare  entertainment  of  Uioughts.  And  Witasek's  suppopal  further 
covers  hypothesis,  which  is  for  Messer  a  "more  or  less  probable  judgment."^ 

(ii)  Attention  receives  markedly  different  treatment  in  the  two  enrB- 
tems«  Messer,  we  remember,  places  attention  outside  of  his  three  phe- 
nomenoloflical  classes.  It  is  neitner  knowing  nor  feeling  nor  wiUing;  it  is  an 
attitude  of  the  subject  wherein  and  whereby  objects  are  constituted.  Wit- 
aaek  finds  the  nucl^  fact  of  attention  in  a  UieUcal  act  of  judgment,  an  act 
of  apprehension.  Attention  is  thus  on  all  fours  with  perception,  recollec- 
tion and  recognition.*^ 

(12)  In  the  psychology  of  feelinx,  we  expect  differences.  It  is  note- 
worthy, nevertheless,  that  for  Witasek  feeling  is  aU  act,  while  for  Messer 
it  is  (save  in  the  case  of  feelings  of  value)  all  content.  It  is  curious,  too, 
that  the  distinction  between  sense-feeling  and  aesthetic  feeling  is  drawn  on 

^W,  29<)  ff.,  292  ff. ;  M,  192  f .,  239,  247.  Lippe  has  a  feeling  of  familia> 
ity^  over  and  above  the  acts  ('perceptive  and  judgmental)  of  recollection: 
Jjntfaden,  1909,  336. 

^W,  309,  311:  Af,  220.  Lipps  agrees  with  Messer  as  regards  hy- 
pothesis, but  consiclers  supposals  m  general  to  be  subjectively  conditioned 
judgments  (I^tfaden,  1009,  241  ff.).  Stumpf  also  hesitates  to  accept  the 
specificity  of  supposals  (Erach.,  30).  Hussen  looks  upon  supposal  as  a  Inr- 
mode  of  positional  consciousness  (eine . .  seitabslehende  Modifikation  aer 
OUmbenHKeUung),  and  declares  that  Meinong's  Annahme  is  an  equivocal 
term  (Ideen,  224,  228).  For  Meinon^  himself,  supposal  is  a  fundamental 
psychical  fact,  to  l)e  included  along  with  judgment  under  the  ^neral  head- 
mg  of  thought  ( Ueber  Annahmen^  1902,  266,  276  ff.).  If  one  is  bent  upon 
making  it  a  form  of  judgment,  then  it  will  be  a  judgment  of  imagination 
( Ueber  die  Erjahrungagrundlagen  unseres  WiasenSf  1906,  60;  cf.  Ueber 
Annahmen,    285). 

"*W,  297;  Af,  254.  In  Empf.  u.  Denken  (120)  attention  is  not  consti- 
tutive of  our  consciousness  of  objects,  but  is  simply  "an  especially  hi^ 
degree  of  the  consciousness  of  objects.''  Husserl,  in  the  Log.  UrU..  ii.,  has  m 
fact  left  things  obscure.  He  is  clear  that  attention  covers  the  wnole  range 
"des  anschauenden  und  denkenden  Meinens"  (162  ff.):  and  he  is  clear  that 
"acts  must  be  there"  if  we  are  to  live  ourselves  into  tnem,  i.  e.,  to  attend 
to  their  objects  (38  O.  But  he  does  not  decide  whether  this  attending  is 
itself  an  act  (386).  In  the  Ideen  attention  is,  definitely,  not  an  act  (65).  It 
is  rather  a  ray,  issuing  from  the  pure  I  and  terminating  on  the  object;  it  is 
therefore  immanent  in  all  acts  which  are  attitudes  or  acts  of  the  I  itself;  it 
shows  itself  phenomenologicallv  in  noetic  and  correlated  noematic  modi- 
fications which  have  a  peculiarlv  subjective  character  (192).  Messer  in  M 
professes  to  follow  Lapps:  but  he  is  taking  Lipps  very  loosely  {LeUJaden. 
1909,  79,  142).  Objects  are  constituted,  for  Lapps,  by  the  terminal  act  of 
the  conscious  activity  of  apprehension.  Stumpf,  who  (as  we  saw  above: 
note  20)  at  first  made  attention  a  feeling,  now  ascribes  to  the  function 
of  remarking  a  specific  attribute  {Merkmal)  of  distinctness  which  he  char- 
acterizes figuratively  as  a  greater  or  less  "accumulation  of  consciousness" 
(Ersch.,  II,  17). 
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diametrically  opposite  lines.  According  to  Witasek,  the  aesthetic  feelings 
are  directed  wholly  upon  ideational  content:  change  of  act  (as  from  sensa- 
tion to  reproduction)  leaves  them  unaffected.  Sense-feelines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  essentially  bound  up  with  ideational  act:  pain  felt  and  pain  re- 
membered are  radically  different  things.  According  to  Messer,  the  sense- 
feelings  are  feelings  which  attach  directly  to  sensory  contents,  and  the 
aesthetic  feeling  are  feelinjBps  based  upon  "acts  of  the  consciousness  of 
objects."  The  difference  which  we  expected  could  hardly  be  more  extreme."* 

(13)  Messer  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  consciousness  of  value. 
The  pnmitive  form  of  this  consciousness  is  the  affective,  which  at  its  sim- 
plest is  an  act  of  feeling,  t.  e.,  an  objectively  directed  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness. In  Witasek's  system  its  position  is  very  different.  Just  as 
there  are  feelings  based  upon  acts  and  other  feelinra  based  upon  contents  of 
sensation,  so  it  is  with  judgment:  the  logical  feedings  or  feelings  of  know- 
ledge are  based  upon  acts  of  judgment,  the  feelings  of  value  or  ethical  feel* 
ings  upon  judgment  contents.  The  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  Messer's 
account— how  a  simple  feeling^  any  more  than  a  simple  sensation,  can  of 
itself  assume  or  acquire  inten&on^ty — is  thus  avoided.  Moreover,  Wit- 
asek  is  able  to  proceed  from  judgment  to  supposal.  There  is  no  feeling  ba&ed 
on  the  act  of  supposal;  but  there  are  feeungs — ^play-feelings,  in  contra- 
distinction to  real  or  serious  feelings — ^based  upon  its  contents.  Of  these 
Messer  says  nothing."* 

(14)  In  the  psychology  of  volition,  too,  we  expect  differences;  and 
again,  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  act  of  will  which  for  Messer  ia  elemen- 
tuy,  and  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  equally  elementary  conation 
or  desire,  is  for  Witasek  the  highest  devdopment  of  that  same  elementary 
denre.  According  to  Messer,  an  object  may  be  desired  or  willed  as  directly 
as  it  may  be  ideated  or  thought;  according  to  Witasek  no  object,  but  only 
an  objective,  may  be  desired  or  willed;  desire  rests  always  upon  some  sup- 
posal. And  so  the  differences  continue.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  curios- 
ity of  system-maldng,  that  in  Witasek's  chapter  the  simple  reaction  figures, 
in  Kfilpe's  sense,  as  the  primary  means  "of  an  exact  eTmerimental  investi- 
gation of  volition^  indeed,  of  conation  at  large,''  while  Messer,  a  member  of 
Kalpe's  school,  disposes  of  it  in  his  chapter  on  attention."^ 

These  fourteen  points  may  suffice  to  show  the  likenesses  and 
differences  of  the  two  systems.  There  is  resemblance.  We  saw 
that  there  was  a  likeness  between  Wundt  and  Brentano  as  long 
ago  as  1874,^*  and  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  none  be- 
tween two  experimental  systems  of  forty  years  later.  The  re- 
semblance, too,  is  more  than  general;  it  is  a  family  Ukeness; 
the  systems  are  of  the  same  type.  Yet  the  differences  are  many, 
so  many  that  every  chapter  invites  us  to  a  choice  between  al- 
ternatives. 

To  trace  the  sources  of  such  difference  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
It  is  plain  on  the  surface  that  Messer's  system  is  syncretrstic 

>»iF,  324f.;  Af,  295  f. 

"•W,  328,  3jof.;  My  303.  For  Lipps  and  Stumpf,  feelinra  of  value 
always  imply  judgments  (Leitfaden,  1909,  341  f.;  Ersch.,  27,  30).  Husserl 
sets  the  problem  in  his  own  terms  in  /deen,  239  ff . 

^W,  J4p,  351;  M,  3"i  314'-  for  reaction,  W,  363,^^1  265,  273.  Lapps 
derives  will  from  conation  (Leitfaden  1909,  2^8,  301  ff.).  Stumpf  (Er^ch., 
26  f .,  30)  seems  to  include  will  under  the  emotive  functions. 

^"Cf.  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921,  iiof. 
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and  that  Witasek's  is  logically  compact;  several  influences  have 
been  at  work  on  the  one,  and  a  single  predominant  influence 
has  moulded  the  other.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  systems  as 
wholes,  we  may  perhaps  formulate  a  chief  ground  of  difference 
as  follows.  Messer  is  bent  upon  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
palpable  and  the  impalpable  factors  of  consciousness,  or  (in 
Humean  terms)  upon  linking  up  'ideas'  to  'impressions.'  Hence, 
in  spite  of  his  aversion  from  'sensationalism,'  he  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  space  to  the  palpable,  and  even  coquets  with  the  notion 
of  a  'fimctional  indefiniteness'  of  palpable  contents.^*'  Witasek, 
on  the  contrary,  carries  the  distinction  of  act  and  content  back 
to  the  very  lowest  terms  of  conscious  experience.  But  Witasek, 
in  his  turn,  has  all  Brentano's  affection  for  the  judgment, — to 
which  he  adds  Meinong's  affection  for  the  supposal:  and  so  we 
find  these  things  looming  large  throughout  the  second  part 
of  his  system,  where  Messer  deals  upon  a  more  independent 
basis  with  feeling  and  will."®  Here  is  a  real  cause  of  systematic 
divergence.  There  are  others,  still  upon  our  phenomenological 
level;  and  there  are  others,  again,  at  the  levels  which  we  have 
not  touched.  While  then  a  detached  view  brings  out  the  family 
resemblance  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  nearer  and  more  lim- 
ited view  of  a  disciple  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  partisanship.  To 
the  student  of  Messer,  Witasek  will  appear  heretical;  and  the 
student  of  Witasek  must  sharply  question  the  orthodoxy  of 
Messer. 


§13.  From  this  digression  we  turn  to  our  main  task:  the 
appreciation  of  the  psychology  of  act  taken  as  a  whole.  It  would 
of  course  be  easy,  if  our  aim  were  simply  polemical,  to  dismiss 
the  matter  with  the  simple  statement  that,  'as  a  whole,'  there  is 
no  psychology  of  act.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  the  concrete,  we 
have  had  to  do  with  psychologies  rather  than  psychology,  with 
differentiation  rather  than  consolidation.    From  the  common 

"•Af ,  180:  the  idea  recurs  in  Arch,  f.  d.  gea.  Psych.,  xxxii.,  1914-  54. 
The  notion  of  functional  indefiniteness  (Af,  195)  is,  on  Messer 's  own  snow- 
ing, altogether  out  of  place  in  the  cont^  of  content:  cf.  the  distinction  of 
descriptive  and  functional  concepts  in  "Ueber  den  Begriff  des  'AktesV' 
Arch,  f,  d.  gea.  Psych.,  xxiv.,  1912,  250,  etc.  For  the  notion  itself,  see  G.  E. 
Mailer,  Zur  Analyse  d.  GeddchnistdUgkeit  u.  d.  VorsteUungsverlavfeSf  iii., 

1913,  545  ff. 

^^Witasek's  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  remark  that  ''the  transcending 
which  is  pecub'ar  to  our  mind,  the  direction  upon  objects,  is  in  strictness  a 
function  only  of  judgment  or  supposal''  (W,  310).  At  least  an  incautious 
statement!  For  if  direction-upon  ia  the  ear-mark  of  the  psychical,  and  if  the 
direction  of  an  ideation  is  due  to  the  'cooperation'  of  a  judgment  or  a  sup- 

Sxalf  it  follows  that  the  ideation  as  such  is  not  psrjrchical:  in  which  case 
rentano's  law  implies  the  commingling  of  psychical  and  non-psychical 
at  the  very  centre  of  the  psychical  realm. 
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starting-point  of  intentionalism  our  authors  have  taken  widely 
divergent  paths.  The  question  remains,  however,  how  deep 
the  sources  of  divergence  lie, — ^whether  they  are  only  superficid 
and  accidental,  or  whether  they  are  fundamental.  Until  this 
question  is  faced  and  answered,  we  cannot  either  affirm  or  deny 
that  psychology  may  be  wrought  out  in  terms  of  a  pecuhar  class 
of  intentional  facts. 

We  shall  put  the  act-systems,  first,  to  a  triple  test,  by  consid- 
ering their  attitude  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  the  special 
topics  of  sensation  and  attention. 

(i)  We  begin  with  the  classification  of  psychical  phenomena. 
Here,  again,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  systems  differ. 
Indeed,  they  differ  so  radically  that  one,  two,  three  or  four  ul- 
timates  may  be  recognized."^  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
classification  is,  primarily,  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that 
the  functional  and  experimental  schools  have  also  been  unable 
to  supply  a  classification  that  should  be  generally  accepted. 
All  that  the  differences  prove,  therefore,  is  that  intentionalism 
is  no  unerring  or  imequivocal  guide  to  arrangement.  That  is 
worth  noting:  but  we  shall  get  more  light  if  we  consider  the 
classifications  adopted  by  an  individual  psychologist  at  different 
stages  of  his  systematic  thinking.  We  have,  fortunately,  two 
examples  of  the  kind  required,  in  the  works  of  Stout  and  Lipps. 

The  classification  put  forward  in  the  first  edition  of  Stout's 
ManiuU  (1899)  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

I.  Ultimate  modes  of  being  conscious  of  an  object  "^ 

a.  The  co^iitive  attitude  or  cognition  or  knowing 

b.  The  feeung  attitude  or  feeling  [always  dependent  upon  cog- 
nition] 

c.  The  conative  attitude  or  striving  [coordinate  with  cognition] 

II.  Experience  not  at  the  moment  contnbuting  to  the  cognitive  func- 
tion of  consciousness 

d.  Sentience  or  sub-consciousness 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stout  is  here  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  consciousness  by  way  of  objective  reference. 
Sentience,  the  outlying  category,  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
cognition  at  rest:  modifications  of  consciousness  that  may  and 

^^^The  single  ultimate^  of  which  we  have  so  far  had  no  example,  is 
characteristic  of  the  conational  system  of  S.  Alexander:  "there  is  but  one 
ultimate  mental  process  [a  continuous  tissue  of  acts,  or  awarenesses,  or 
enjoyments],  namely  conation''  ("Foundations  and  Sketch-plan  of  a  Cona- 
tional Psychology,"  Brit.  Joum.  Psych.y  iv.,  191 1.  243;  cf.  H.  A.  Reybum, 
"Mental  Process."  Mind^  N.  S.  xxviii.,  1919, 19  ff.).  Something  of  the  same 
sort  appears  in  the  psychology  of  P.  Natorp.  Consciousness  has  three  mo- 
ments, which  may  be  distinguished  by  abstraction:  the  I,  the  content,  and 
the  relation  between  them.  Since  the  I  is  presupposed  by  psvchology.  and 
ance  the  relation  to  the  I  is  an  irreducible  and  indescribable  ultimate  wnich, 
like  the  I,  lb  a  precondition  of  psychology,  it  follows  that  psychology  has  to 
do  only  with  content  {AUgemeine  PayMologie,  i.,  1912,  24,  33.). 
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wiU  present  objects  happen,  at  some  given  time,  not  to  be  dis- 
charging this  presentational  function,  and  must  accordingly 
be  (Ustinguished  from  their  active  kindred.  They  are,  never- 
theless, as  the  term  sub-consciousness  attests,  only  at  a  lower 
level  of  the  development  which  culminates  in  presentation.^^ 

The  classification  of  the  third  edition  (1913)  is  less  simple. 
It  may  perhaps  be  represented  as  follows  :^^ 

ModeP  of  consciousness 

I.  Immediate  experiences  which  are  primarily  objective  (are  them- 
selves primarily  objects),  or  presentations 

a.    Sensations 

h.    Images 

c,    Imageless  or  amorphous  presentations 

I I .  Immediate  experiences  which  are  primarily  subjective,  or  ultimate 
modes  of  the  relation  of  the  conscious  subject  to  its  objects 

a.     Simple  apprehension  [precondition  of  h  and  c] 

1.  Implicit  apprehension  or  sub-consciousness 

2.  Mar^nal  awareness 

3.  Exphcit  apprehension 
h.    The  costive  attitude 

c.     The  attitude  of  interest 

1.  Passive:  the  feeling  attitude 

2.  Active:  the  conative  attitude 

Both  tables  have  two  main  divisions;  but  we  note  at  once 
that  the  divisions  do  not  tally;  in  the  second  table  Stout  has 
given  up  the  attempt  to  classify  by  way  of  objective  reference 
alone.  The  presentations  of  1899  were,  in  the  language  of  19 13, 
'subjective'  experiences,  modes  of  cognition;  and  if  sentience  is 
not  presentation,  it  is  at  any  rate  something  that  was  presenta- 
tion a  moment  ago  and  will  be  presentation  a  moment  hence. 
Now,  however,  tUs  sentience  has  been  marked  off  from  its  al- 
ternative sub-consciousness,  and  has  expanded  into  a  new 
category  of  objective  presentation,  altogether  distinct  from 
cognition;  while  sub-consciousness,  remaining  'subjective,'  finds 
its  place  within  a  new — and  fimdamental — differentiation  of 
objective  reference.  The  whole  perspective  of  the  system  has 
changed.^** 

Lipps'  original  classification  (1903)  is  also  very  simple. 
There  are  four  ultimate  classes  of  the  ''conscious  contents  or 
conscious  experiences"  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  psy- 
chology: 

^^G.  F.  Stout,  A  Manual  of  Psychology ,  1B99.  56  ff.,  68  ff.  That  all  was 
not  well  with  the  concept  of  'sentience'  I  pointed  out  in  Thought-procesaeSf 
1909,  224  ff. 

^I  say  'perhaps'  onlv  because  I  am  taking  the  three  forms  of  simple 
apprehension  from  the  cnapter  on  Attention,  and  attention  is  conation 
(ibid.,  1913,   125). 

"•/Wd.,  1913, 3  f.,  5  ff.,  II,  102  ff.,  129, 140, 176,  532. 
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I.  'The  directly  experienced  I  with  its  determinations,  the  feelings" 

(absolutely  subjective  contents); 

II.  "The  contents  of  sensation  and  sense-perception,  i.  e.,  the  simple 
sensory  contents,  the  complexes  of  sensor^r  contents,  and  the  spa- 
tial and  temporal  forms  and  modes  of  their  arrangement''  (abso- 
lutely objectiye  contents); 

III.  "The  directly  experienced  relations  of  the  I  to  what  is  objective, 
and  the  relations  of  the  I  in  general''  (intermediate  contents);  ana 

IV.  "The  ideational  contents  corresponding  with  all  these  conscious 
contents"  (secondarily  objective  contents). 

This  table  is  exhaustive;  it  names  all  the  genera  of  contents 
of  consciousness;  "there  are  no  other  conscious  experiences."*** 
And  when  the  reader  has  assured  himself  that  the  "phenomenal 
acts"  belong  to  the  class  of  relations,  or  contents  intermediate 
between  the  I  and  its  objects,  the  complete  outline  of  Lipps' 
system  lies  before  him. 

In  1909,  however,  Lipps  has  given  up  the  idea  of  an  inventory 
of  consciousness.  Psychology  now  has  to  do  with  "conscious- 
ness and  conscious  experiences;"  and  as  this  subject-matter 
unfolds,  in  the  introductory  sections  of  the  book,***  we  find  an 
intercrossing  complexity  that  cannot  by  any  trick  of  strait- 
jacketing  be  reduced  to  a  single  table.  The  following  sunmiary 
shows  some  of  the  compUcations  with  which  the  beginning 
student  must  contend. 

I.  lipps  speaks  of  experiences,  contents,  acts,  activities,  states  and 
colorings  of  consciousness. 

Contents  are  not  experiences;  they  aie  rather  the  images  or  impres- 
sions experienced  in  consciousness. 

Acts,  too,  are  not  intrinsically  experiences.  In  our  acts  of  thought  and 
conation  we  do  not  ordinarily  experience  the  objects  apprehended  and  de- 
sired. We  experience  objects  "only  in  so  far  as  we  have  adequate  images  of 
them." 

Activities  and  states  (which  latter  are  identical  with  colorings)  are  ex- 
periences. 

n.  Experiences  are  either  objective  or  subjective.  The  type  of  ob- 
jective experience  is  sensation,  the  having  of  a  simple  sensory  cont^t. 
The  term  covers  also  experiences  of  bare  sense-perception,  the  mere  having 
of  a  complex  of  sensory  contents  in  spatial  and  temporal  arrangement; 
and  the  bare  ideation  in  which  we  have,  as  imaginal  content,  the  image 
of  some  object  in  the  outside  world.  All  other  experiences  are  subjective. 
Their  tjrpe  is  the  feeling. 

The  acts  of  thought,  again,  although  (as  we  have  seen)  they  are  not  in- 
trinsicallv  exi)eriences,  are  either  subjective  or  objective,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  object. 

III.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  'experience'  by  no  means  implies  complete- 
ness or  independence  of  the  conscious  datum  so  named.  In  sensation,  for  ex- 
ample^ I  have  as  objective  experience  the  having  of  a  sensonr  content,  and 
as  subjective  experience  the  experience  of  myself  as  sensing.  Every  objective 

>^Lipps,  Leitfaden,  1903,  16  ff.,  esp.  20. 
»««/Wd.,  1909,  1-43. 
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experience  thus  includes  or  incorporates  a  pubjective  experience.  In  the 
same  way  my  acts,  though  not  in  themselves  experiences,  are  subjective 
experiences  in  the  sense  tnat  in  and  with  them  I  experience  myself  as  think- 
ing, desiring,  etc. 

IV.  lipps  distinguishes  receptive  experiences,  acts  and  states.  The 
receptive  experiences  are  those  that  we  'run  up  against:'  sensations,  the 
^cperience  of  claim.  At  the  opposite  pole  from  them  stand  the  acts  of  cona- 
tion, in  which  we  aim  at  some  object.  The  affective  statet>  differ  from  both. 

V.  Sensations  are  differentiated  as  sight,  hearing,  etc. 

States  are  all  included  within  the  opposition  pleasantness-unpleasant- 
ness, or  move  in  that  dimension.  Since,  nowever,  many  states  are  named, 
it  appears  that  a  further  differentiation  must  be  made. 

Acts  are  specified  in  some  detail.  Thus  we  have  acts  of  production 
(evocation  of  images  of  ima^ation),  acts  of  mixed  reception  and  produc- 
duction  (thought),  acts  of  aiming;  (conation),  acts  of  ^bracing  up  to'  and 
^putting  the  final  touch  on'  (starting  and  stopping  points  of  conative  activ- 
ity), acts  of  acknowledgment  (judgment).  The  relations  are  not  quite 
clear.  Perhaps  there  are  two  genera  of  acts:  the  one  including  as  species  the 
acts  of  imagination,  thought  and  judgment,  the  other  those  of  conation 
and  conative  activity. 

VI.  Conation  and  activity  may  be  either  active  or  passive. 
Conation  and  activity  may,  further,  be  either  inner  or  outer,  according 

to  the  nature  of  the  object  on  which  they  are  directed.  Inner  activity  is 
activity  of  apprehension,  activity  of  imasdnation,  activity  of  apperception 
(which  latter  is,  again,  variously  specifieo).  Outer  activity  is  bodily  activ- 
ity. 

It  appears  that  we  have  in  the  expenences  of  conation  (subjectified 
^cperience  of  claim)  and  of  conative  activity  (feeling  of  actual  ana  poten- 
tial activity)  a  foundation  or  imdercurrent  of  subjective  experience  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  specific  feelings  which  colour  it:  but  the  point  is  not 
clear. 

VII.  Along  with  acts  and  activities  are  given  subjective  experiences 
of  their  relation:  experiences  of  conditioning,  of  issuance,  of  dependence, 
which  Lipps  groups  together  as  experiences  of  motivation. 

VIII.  Every  conscious  experience  and  everything  experienG«d  in 
consciousness  may  later  recur  in  the  form  of  a  reproductive  image  or  image 
of  ideation. 

IX.  Consciousness  is  intentional,  but  it  is  intentional  in  varying 
manner  and  degree.  Sensations  contain  an  object  only  potentiallv  or  im- 
plicitly. Acts  of  thought  explicate  these  objects,  in  such  wise  that  con- 
sciousness may  thereafter  busy  itself  with  them:  there  is  in  thought  "a 
peculiar  interaction  between  the  I  and  the  objects.  Conation  and  conative 
activity  are,  on  the  other  hand,  always  'aimed  at'  something;  they  'are' 
the  interrelation  or  the  cooperation  between  the  object  with  its  claim  and 
the  individual  consciousness.  And  since  aU  feelings  are  colourings  of  this 
conative  activity,  I  cannot  feel  without  feeling  myself  somehow  related  to 
an  object;  I  am  cheerful  or  depressed,  confident  or  in  despair,  'about' 
sometfiing.  Finally  the  experiences  of  motivation  appear  to  be  intentional 
in  the  same  way  as  experiences  of  conation  in  general. 

There  is  little  here  to  suggest  the  tabular  statement  of  1903. 
No  doubt,  all  the  four  classes  of  the  earlier  edition  may  be  traced 
in  the  later;  but  our  efforts  at  precise  arrangement  are  baffled, 
and  we  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  simplicity  of  Lipps'  first 
exposition  was  not  itself  rather  apparent  than  real.  At  any  rate, 
no  clue  to  the  psychological  labyrmth  is  now  to  be  found  among 
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the  conscious  experiences.  If  we  wish  to  set  things  in  order  we 
must  go  below  and  behind  consciousness  to  the  unconscious 
real. — 

Summaries  are  tedious  to  make  and  tedious  to  read.  We 
have  undertaken  them,  in  these  two  instances,  for  the  light  that 
they  and  the  comparisons  resulting  from  them  may  throw  upon 
the  act-systems  in  general.  And  we  note,  first,  that  they  raise, 
pretty  definitely,  the  doubt  whether  intentionaUsm  is  adequate 
to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  psychology.  That,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  large  question,  which  we  could  not,  in  any  event,  seek  to 
answer  at  this  point :  we  note  only  that  it  is  raised,  and  raised  at 
the  very  outset,  by  the  act-systems  themselves.  Stout  appears 
to  have  transgressed  the  boundaries  which  he  originally  ac- 
cepted, and  Lipps  saves  the  principle  only  by  adding  an  implicit 
to  his  explicit  intentionality.  In  another  way,  however,  the 
summaries  afford  us  positive  light, — ^light  upon  the  attitude 
and  interest  of  the  authors  of  these  systems.  It  is  clear  that 
the  interest  Hes  in  argument  and  discussion  and  explication 
and  distinction,  in  the  logic  of  system,  rather  than  in  the  facts 
of  observation. 

It  is,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  illuminating  to  read  Stout's 
editions  with  an  eye  to  facts.  The  third  edition  has  sought  to 
bring  its  references  down  to  date,  so  that  Sherrington  replaces 
Foster  and  Myers  replaces  Ebbinghaus.  But  the  writer's  fac- 
tual equipment  has  increased  hardly  at  all.  'Views'  are  what 
Stout  is  concerned  with,  the  critical  discussion  of  other  men's 
views  and  the  exposition  of  his  own.  The  whole  vast  field  of 
experiment,  with  its  perplexing  entanglements  of  dependence 
on  conditions  and  theoretical  bias  and  degree  of  training  of  ob- 
servers and  all  the  rest, — this  whole  bulk  of  raw  material  for  the 
science  of  psychology  is  passed  indifferently  by,  for  what  Locke 
and  Hume  and  Lotze,  and  Ward  and  James  and  Ladd  and 
Marshall  and  Stout  himself  'think'  about  psychology.  Even 
where,  as  in  the  instance  of  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals, 
Stout  refers  to  monographic  sources,  even  here  his  attitude  is 
not  primarily  that  of  the  man  of  science,  careful  of  method  and 
wary  of  generalization;  he  is  interested  rather  in  the  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn  from  observation,  in  the  systematic  set- 
ting of  the  facts,  in  their  interpretation  and  explanation.  And 
as  to  Lipps!  the  student  of  Lipps  will  hardly  reaUze  that  there 
may  be,  within  the  compass  of  psychology,  facts  of  the  same  ex- 
istential order  that  he  has  met  in  his  study  of  physics  and 
biology.  He  reads  of  unutterables,  indescribables,  indefinables, 
uniques,  which  he  is  required  to  'experience;'  and  he  reads 
through  a  serried  array  of  imperatively  dogmatic  statements 
regarding  these  ultimates,  which  he  is  required  to  accept. 
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Should  he  wish  to  go  further,  he  is  referred  to  other  works  by 
Lipps  himself."^ 

We  may  grant  that  Lapps'  opinions,  and  Stout's  too,  are 
heartily  worth  knowing;  we  may  grant  also— nay  more,  we 
shall  insist — that  logical  construction  has  its  necessary  place,  is 
(so  to  say)  the  full  half  of  a  scientific  system.  Only  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  half  here  is  less  than  the  whole.  Moreover,  we 
see  from  our  summaries  that  the  statements  originally  made, 
whether  dogmatic  or  argumentative,  are  sadly  instable.  Ward 
once  remarked  that  systematic  psychology  "is  not  liable  to 
change  every  half-dozen  years."^^  What  is  it  then,  in  this  psy- 
chology of  act,  that  does  change?  Something  changes:  simple 
apprehension  is  superadded  upon  cognition,  the  pure  I  is  ruled 
out  and  invited  in,  perception  drops  from  the  judgmental  to  the 
prejudgmental  level,  contents  are  and  are  not  experiences,  sen- 
sation has  and  has  not  an  act  of  its  own,  and  so  forth.  Here, 
surely,  are  systematic  changes!  Nor  would  they  be  open  to 
critickm  if  they  reflected  and  kept  pace  with  the  ^owinrstore 
of  facts,  and  if  the  facts  were  set  out  at  large  as  ground  and  war- 
rant of  the  changes.  In  the  absence  of  grounding  facts,  and  in 
view  of  the  general  trend  and  tenor  of  their  work,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  psychologising  of  Stout  and  Lipps  is,  essentially, 
a  matter  of  applied  logic.  They  begin  with  certain  empirical 
concepts, — the  objective  reference  of  consciousness,  the  con- 
scious I;  they  proceed  to  explicate  these  concepts  as  thoroughly 
and  minutely  as  they  can;  and  the  longer  and  more  earnestly 
they  meditate,  the  greater  is  the  wealth  of  discoverable  mean- 
ing, the  greater  the  number  of  its  discriminable  aspects.  This, 
then,  is  the  positive  light  that  our  summaries  throw  upon  the 
act-eystems."' 

(2)  The  mention  of  act  and  content  of  sensation  brings  us  to  a 
second  point.  There  can  be  no  possible  question  that  sensation 
— however  it  is  to  be  defined;  and  we  need  not,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  enquire  too  curiously  about  its  definition — has  been, 
from  the  beginning,  a  source  of  real  difficulty  to  the  act-systems. 
The  story  is  roughly  told  in  the  following  table : 

i^'The  third  edition  of  the  Leitfaden  refers  the  reader  to  three  books 
written  by  other  authors:  for  sensation  and  fusion  to  Wundt's  Physiol. 
P^ch.f  for  tonal  fusion  to  Stumpf's  Tonpsych.f  and  for  memory  to  M. 
Ofimer's  Das  GtddchtniSf  a  work  which  appeared  while  the  new  edition  of  the 
Leitfaden  was  in  preparation. 

^**Mindj  N.  S.  iii.,  1894, 143. 

^^It  may  be  added,  in  the  sense  of  our  previous  discussions,  that  the 
scientific  psychologist,  whose  addiction  to  fact  may  leave  him  neglectful 
of  his  logic,  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  this  explication  of  concepts.  I 
have  sometimes  been  stag^red  to  read  what  my  own  'sensationalism'  logic- 
alhr  'implied,'  when  I  neither  admitted  the  sensationalism  nor  acknow- 
ledged the  implications.  All  the  same,  such  logical  criticism  is  salutary. 


Psychical 

Physical 

Psychical 

Psychical 

Psychical 

Phenomenological 

None 

Psychical 
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Sensation  Act  Content 

Brentano,  Hdfler,  Alexander 

Witasek,  Geyser 

8tumpf 

Lipps,  Husserl,  Messer 

The  table,  as  a  mere  outline,  obscures  many  differences. 
Brentano  identifies  content  with  object;  Hofler  has  an  analogue 
to  sensation  proper  in  the  ideation  of  a  simple  psychical,  a 
psychological  element;  Alexander  regards  all  psychical  acts  as 
acts  of  conation;  and  so  on.  The  table  takes  account,  too,  only 
of  certain  systems  in  which  the  term  'act'  is  systematically  em- 
ployed. It  omits  Miinsterberg's  'noetic  relation,'  and  Stout's 
'presentative  function,'  and  so  on.  It  shows,  nevertheless,  how 
real  the  difficulty  is.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that,  somewhere 
in  the  world,  we  come  upon  sensory  contents;  and  then  we  must 
decide  for  ourselves  whether  they  are  physical  or  psychical  or 
neither  physical  nor  psychical.  And  we  have  not  even  so  much 
of  assurance  as  regards  the  sensory  act.^'^^ 

The  doubt  raised  by  our  siunmaries,  whether  intentionalism 
is  adequate  to  the  subject-matter  of  psychology,  seems  therefore 
to  be  well  founded.  For  if  one  starts  out  with  intentionalism 
one  can  hardly  find  anything  simpler  than  the  perception  of 
external  objects.  But  then  one  is  reminded,  whether  histor- 
ically or  empirically,  that  there  is  something  logically  prior^" 
to  perception,  namely,  sensation;  and  yet  sensation  is  not  ob- 
viously intentional.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Well,  one  may 
speak  of  intentional  consciousness  as  'consciousness  in  the  preg- 
nant sense,' — ^whatever  that  may  mean;  one  may  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form  of  consciousness, — as  if  form 
were  in  some  way  a  guarantee  of  intention;  one  may  oppose 
'potential'  to  'actual'  intention, — ^whatever,  again,  that  may 
mean.  Or  one  may  throw  the  sensory  content  overboard,  and 
keep  the  sensory  act  as  «  mode  of  perception  or  ideation  or 
conation.  Or  one  may  hold  fast  to  the  letter  of  intentionalism, 
and  make  the  sensation,  act  and  content  together,  an  humbler 
understudy  of  perception.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  which  course 
one  adopts,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  skill  how  well  the  resulting 
sjrstem  holds  together.  Whence  of  course  it  follows  that  no  de- 
gree of  subjective  assurance  and  no  refinement  of  critical  acumen 

'••A.  Hdfler,  Psychologies  1907,  210;  S.  Alexander,  "On  Sensations  and 
Imaffes,''  Proc.  of  the  Aristot.  Soc.,  1910,  N.  S.  x.,  1910,  i  fif.;  J.  Geyser, 
LehmuJi  d,  aUg,  Psych.^  1912.  49,  224,  306;  H.  Munsterberg,  Grundzuge  d. 
Psych.,  i.,  1900,  309;  Stout,  Manualf  191 3,  210. 

"K)r,  perhaps,  chronolosically  prior;  sensation,  in  certain  systems, 
still  has  a  genetic  flavour.  Cf.  H.  Hofmann,''Untersuchungen  iiber  den 
Empfindungsbegriff,"  Arch.f,  d.  gea.  Psych.,  xxvi.,  191 3,  i  ff. 
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on  one's  own  part  can  prevent  a  like  assurance  and  a  countering 
criticism  on  the  part  of  others.  But  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self shall  not  stand. 

(3)  After  all,  though,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  not  proved  that 
the  'house*  is  divided.  Sensations  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  psy- 
chology, form  the  ragged  edge  of  the  psychological  system;  we 
meet  them  at  the  outset,  but  we  have  very  little  to  do  with  them 
thereafter.  Besides,  the  diflBculty,  such  as  it  is,  may  readily  be 
cut;  it  has  been  cut  cleanly  enough  by  Stumpf,  who  dismisses 
all  the  doubtful  elements,  all  sensory  and  imaginal  contents,  to  a 
limbo  of  their  own.  Why  should  we  lay  so  much  emphasis  upon 
a  merely  preliminary  difficulty? 

The  objection  forgets  that  we  are  talking  of  system,  and  that 
a  system  must  be  systematic  throughout.  It  forgets  that  the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  psychologists  of  act  is  due  pre- 
cisely to  their  eflfort  toward  a  consistent  systematization.  Their 
chief  interest  is  here,  on  the  side  of  applied  logic;  and  a  break- 
down at  the  beginning  is,  logically,  as  serious  as  a  break-down 
later  on.  We  need  not  rest,  however,  with  this  reply.  We  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  systems,  to  the  doctrine  of  attention; 
and  we  shall  find  that  attention,  no  less  than  sensation,  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  intentionalist  school. 

We  hasten  to  make  an  exception  of  Lipps;  but  then  Lipps' 
whole  system  is  exceptional.  It  embodies,  so  to  say,  two  psy- 
chologies, real  and  phenomenal,  unconscious  and  conscious. 
Every  real  psychical  process  has,  according  to  Lipps,  an  intrinsic 
energy,  in  virtue  of  which  it  attracts  or  appropriates  p^chical 
force.  Attention,  now,  is  a  term  which  belongs  in  strictness, 
not  to  consciousness,  but  to  the  domain  of  the  real  mind:  it  is 
nothing  else  than  the  psychical  force  which,  accruing  to  a  real 
process,  lifts  it  (under  favorable  conditions)  above  the  limen  of 
consciousness.  We  then  *have*  a  conscious  content.  If  the  pro- 
cess appropriates  still  more  force,  or  if  attention  turns  to  it  in 
greater  degree,  it  becomes  a  process  of  thought,  and  we  have  in 
consciousness  the  activity  of  apprehension  which  culminates 
in  the  simple  act  of  thought.  Here  is  the  intellectual  limen.  If  the 
process  is  capable  of  yet  further  appropriation,  it  becomes  an 
apperceptive  process,  and  we  experience  in  consciousness  the 
activity  of  apperception,  which  results,  according  to  circiun- 
stances,  in  various  acts  of  higher  intellectual  orders.  Attention, 
throughout,  is  the  psychical  force  which  *tums  to'  or  4s  appro- 
priated by'  the  real  process  of  ideation,  of  thought,  of  apper- 
ception. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  doctrine  of  attention  is  logically 
constructed.  Our  objection,  if  we  object  at  all,  can  only  be  that  it 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  pure  invention.  That  is  for  Lipps  neither 
an  objection  nor  a  difficulty;  he  insists  that  invention  is  neces- 
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sary,  and  that  his  own  "substructure  of  thought"  is  adequate 
to  the  psychological  occasion.  If,  as  he  admits,  we  know  nothing 
of  process  and  stage  of  process,  of  psychical  energy  and  psy- 
chical force,  that  truly  is  our  misfortune;  but  we  may  then  be 
all  the  more  grateful  to  thought  for  supplying  the  deficiencies 
of  knowledge.^" 

Such  is  the  exceptional  system,  for  which  attention  has  no 
terrors.  The  rest  are  less  happy.  Stumpf ,  as  we  know,  identifies 
his  primitive  function  of  perceiving  with  a  'taking  note  of;' 
attention  thus  seems  to  be  present  to  consciousness  from  the 
first.  This  perceiving  has  a  graded  attribute  of  distinctness 
(DeiUlichkeit)f  which  Stumpf  nevertheless  trusts  so  little  that 
he  is  forced  to  speak  figuratively  of  an  'accumulation  of  con- 
sciousness.' Messer,  getting  no  help  from  Husserl,  turns  to 
Lipps;  attention  is  an  attitude  of  the  I,  logically  prior  to  our' 
consciousness  of  objects, — and  all  consciousness  is  conscious- 
ness of  objects.  Witasek,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  school  of 
Husserl,  makes  attention  an  act,  one  of  the  ubiquitous  acts  of 
judgment.  "To  many  contemporary  psychologists, "he  adds,"this 
opinion  will  appear  nothing  less  than  monstrous;  all  the  same  it  is 
true;  and  anyone  who  has  a  discerning  eye  for  the  psychological 
specificity  of  the  act  of  judgment  will  recognize  it  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  constitution  of  attention."  Geyser,  who  paraphrases 
attention  in  Lippsian  terms  as  our  "intellectual  occupation" 
with  an  object,  must  transcend  consciousness  in  both  directions 
in  order  to  bring  his  subject  under  control.  Attention  as  psy- 
cho-physiologicaJ  energy  is  responsible  for  the  clearness  of 
certain  conscious  contents;  and  attention  as  the  intellectual 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  contents  of  consciousness  (this 
'mind'  is  a  matter  of  supplementary  inference,  not  of  observa- 
tion) is  responsible  for  our  reflective  fixation  of  them.  So  there 
are  two  attentions,  and  neither  is  psychological.  Pfander,  like 
the  Messer  of  Empfindung  und  DenkeUy  makes  attention  the 
higher  degree  of  our  consciousness  of  objects,  the  denser  or  more 
concentrated  portion  of  the  cone  of  Ught  which  issues  from  the  I 
of  consciousness  and  plays  upon  its  immediate  objects.  Finally, 
Stout  retains  in  all  three  editions  the  statements  that  "attention 
is  simply  identical  with  conation  considered  in  its  cognitive 
aspect"  and  that  "conation  and  cognitign  are  different  aspects 
of  one  and  the  same  process,"  statements  which,  in  default  of 
some  equivocation,  would  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.^" 

^Leitfadeiiy  1909,  78-83,  141 -148. 

^Witasek.  Grurminien^  297;  Geyser,  Lehrbuchf  256  ff.,  261  ff.,  724  f. 
See  e&p.  263:  '^Tbis  reflective  &cation  does  not  represent  the  consciousness- 
of.  i.  e.j  is  not  a  mode  of  awareness,  but  is  a  holoing  faft  of  the  content  of 
wnich  we  are  conscious,  to  the  end  that  the  mind  energise  on  this  content 
its  acts  of  relating,  and  thereby  extend  contentwise  its  awareness  of  the 
content."— Stout,  Manual,  1899,  247,  581;  1907,  257,  59<9;  I9i3»  3^71  7^4; 
A.  Pfander,  Einfiihrung  in  d,  raychoL,  1904, 272  ff.,  354  fif. 
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It  was  plainly  a  bad  day  for  empiricism  when  the  exper- 
imental movement  brought  attention  to  the  forefront  of  sys- 
tematic psychology.*"  IntentionaJism  can  deal  with  perception 
and  imagination  and  memory  and  thought  and  emotion  and 
desire,  but  hardly  with  attention.  As  in  sensation  it  finds  too 
little,.so  in  attention  it  finds  too  much.  For  what  is  attention, 
empirically  taken,  if  it  is  not  already  and  of  its  own  nature  in- 
tentional? It  too  is  a  surplusage,  and  so  it  suffers  a  fate  akin 
to  the  fate  of  sensation.  Either  it  is  thrown  out  of  consciousness, 
not  (to  be  sure)  into  physics  or  phenomenology,  but  into  a  realm 
of  logical  priority;  or  else  it  is  identified  with  some  particular 
intentional  process.  And  the  extremes  meet.  Perception,  which 
at  its  simplest  is  for  Hofler  and  Witasek  sensation,  becomes  for 
Stumpf ,  still  in  its  simplest  form,  an  impUcit  attention. 


§14.  It  would  seem  then,  that  the  differences  among  the  act- 
systems  are  in  fact  fundamental  and  inevitable,  not  superficial 
and  accidental.  On  the  side  of  subject-matter,  intentionalism 
cannot  cope  with  sensation  and  attention,  while  it  cannot  either 
dispense  with  them.  Witasek,  it  is  true,  takes  heroic  measures; 
sensation  is  perception,  and  attention  is  judgment:  the  system 
is  saved.  But  who,  outside  of  Meinong's  school,  will  accept  a 
salvation  offered  on  such  Procrustean  terms?  Besides,  the  inter- 
est in  systemization,  in  applied  logic  for  the  sake  of  the  logic, 
characterizes  all  the  psychologists  of  act.  Psycholo^r  appeals, 
so  to  say,  to  their  personal  ingenuity  in  relating  and  distinguish- 
ing and  constructing;  and  where  the  appeal  is  thus  individual, 
there — as  in  philosophy  or  poetry — ^the  outcome  will  of  necessity 
reflect  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  saw  that  there  are 
many  differences  between  Witasek  and  Messer.  We  may  now 
safely  say  that  these  differences  go  deep.  They  are  the  differ- 
ences, not  of  two  scientific  psychologists,  but  of  two  personali- 
ties expressing  themselves  in  the  terms  of  systematic  psychology. 
If  intentionalism  is  scientific,  then  science  can  no  longer  be 
called  impersonal. 

How  indeed  shall  we  account,  otherwise  than  by  personality, 
by  trainmg  mduced  upon  given  temperament,  for  the  varying 
definitions  of  the  'act'  itseff?  An  act  for  Lipps  is  a  doing,  the 
deed  of  the  I  of  consciousness.  The  picture  that  rises  from  his 
pages  is  that  of  a  strenuous  and  resourceful,  highly  self-conscious 
'individual,'  acting  and  reacting  in  a  world  of  other  individuals 
and  of  material  things.  An  act  for  Husserl  is  something  very 
different,  something  that  by  contrast  almost  suggests  passivity: 
an  experience  of  a  certain  essential  constitution,  of  intrinsically 

^Cf.  my  Feeling  and  Attention,  1908,  171  ff. 
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intentional  make-up.  Husserl  accordingly  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  the  skilled  lexicographer,  teasing  from  the  word  be- 
fore him  every  discriminable  shade  of  meaning,  and  nicely  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  words  that  everyday  use  has  made  us 
think  synonymous.  Stumpf's  act,  lastly,  lies  between  these 
other  two.  It  is  active,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  or  given  as 
active;  it  is  by  no  means  the  deed  of  an  I.  It  is  an  active  verb, 
moving  amidst  phenomena  and  relations,  and  generating  its 
'correlate,' — a  sort  of  caddis-worm  that  houses  itself  variously 
in  the  sticks  and  shells  and  stones  of  its  independently  variable 
surroundings.  We  need  not  go  further.  We  have  an  act  which  is 
my  doing  and  is  experienced  as  my  doing;  we  have  an  act  found 
as  active  ultimate  among  inactive  ultimates;  we  have  an  act 
which  is  an  embodied  intention,  the  subject-matter  of  a  mor- 
phology of  knowledge.  What,  then,  for  psychology,  is  'the  act?' 
We  are  brought  back,  after  all,  to  our  polemical  starting-point: 
there  is  no  psychology  of  act,  there  are  only  psychologies.  But 
we  may  now  add,  as  at  the  beginning  we  could  not,  that  on  the 
basis  of  intentionalism  there  will  be  only  psychologies. 

Here,  however,  we  remark  a  notable  difference  between  the 
psychology  of  act  and  the  psychology  of  function.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  functional  psychology  enjoys  any  long 
lease  of  life.  It  was  bom  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  post-Darwin- 
ian days,  when  evolution  seemed  to  answer  all  the  riddles  of  the 
universe;  it  has  been  nourished  on  analogies  drawn  from  a  loose 
and  popular  biology;  it  will  pass  as  other  fashions  pass.  Even 
now,  indeed,  it  may  be  passing.  The  movement  that  has  labelled 
itself  'behaviorism' — ^a  'psychology'  not  only  without  a  psyche 
and  a  psychical,  but  also  without  a  psychological — appears  to 
get  its  motivation,  at  any  rate  on  the  negative  side,  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  psychology  of  function.^"  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  seed  of  life  in  functionalism  compared  with  the 
power  of  perennial  self-renewal  that  inheres  in  intentionalism. 
Functional  psychology  (if  we  may  again  change  the  figure)  is  a 
parasite,  and  the  parasite  of  an  organism  doomed  to  extinction, 
whereas  intentionalism  is  as  durable  as  common  sense.  We 
noted  long  ago  that  the  empirical  psychologist  (we  may  now 

^**Behaviorism  has  not  yet  become  clear  either  as  to  its  own  working  con- 
cepts or  as  to  its  relations  to  psychology :  see  A.  Robinson,  ''Behavior  as  a  P|sy- 
chological  Concept/'  Proc.  Arisl.  Soc.y  N.  S.,  xviii.,  191 8,  271  ff.  A  reaction 
against  functionalism  is  suggested  by  the  biological  flavor  of  behavioristic 
writings,  and  is  expressly  admitted  by  J.  B.  Watson  {Behavior ,  an  Intro- 
duction to  Comparative  Psychology ^  191 4,  8f.)-  Logicallv,  indeed,  a  strict 
behaviorism  can  have  no  quarrel  with  an  existential  psychology,  since  there 
is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  two  disciplines.  The  only  possible  relation 
is  that  of  correlation,  and  the  extreme  behaviorist  declines  to  correlate. 
Cf.  my  critique  of  Watson.  "On  'Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views  It,*  " 
Proc,  Amer.  Philos.  Soc,,  liii.,  1914,  no.  213. 
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say,  the  psychologist  of  intention)  means  to  take  mind  as  he  finds 
it,  and  that  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  are  not  psycholo- 
gists, he  finds  it  in  use;  he  finds  it  actively  at  work  in  man's 
intercourse  with  nature  and  with  his  fellow-man,  and  in  his  dis- 
course with  himself.^  That  is  how  'mind'  naturally  presents 
itself  to  common  sense,  to  the  man  of  affairs,  to  the  intelligent 
man  of  science  who  lacks  psychological  training.  A  great 
mathematician  and  physicist,  speaking  in  1869  of  the  "phe- 
nomena of  mind,"  declsu:^  that  "science  can  be  expected  to  do 
but  little  to  help  us  here,  since  the  instrument  of  research  is  itself 
the  object  of  investigation,"  since  (that  is  to  say)  the  mind  which 
we  study  is  the  mind  by  which  we  study,  or  the  intentional  ex- 
periences which  we  seek  to  know  are  the  intentional  experiences 
whereby  we  know.  And  if  it  is  objected  that  fifty  years  have 
allowed  a  good  deal  of  water  to  fiow  under  our  scientific  bridges, 
we  may  point  out  that  Stokes'  words  are  repeated  by  the  physi- 
cist Tait  in  1885  and  by  the  biologist  Thomson  in  1911."^  They 
would  be  accepted  today,  without  objection  or  reflection,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  scientific  men  outside  of  psychology  itself. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  within  psychology  too  this  same  com- 
mon-^ense  attitude,  an  attitude  natural  to  us  as  oiu*  mother- 
tongue,  should  never  fail  of  representatives!  We  shall  always 
have  psychologists  of  Brentano's  stripe:  what  we  have  tried  to 
make  clear  is  that  these  men  will  give  us  psychologies,  but  not 
(as  Brentano  hoped)  psychology. 

These  conclusions  may  content  us.  In  showing  that  inten- 
tionalism  takes  the  obvious,  natural,  proximate,  common-sense 
view  of  psychology  and  psychological  problems,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  this  pre-scientific  view  as  scientific  puts  a  premium 
upon  individual  differences,  upon  personal  ingenuity  of  expU- 
cation  and  arrangement,  we  have  probably  done  as  much  as  by 
mere  counter-argument  we  are  able  to  do.  It  would  be  useless 
to  write  out,  over  against  the  psychologists  of  act,  the  list  of 
those  who  deny  that  they  find  intentional  experiences  in  the 
contents  of  consciousness,  for  the  affirmative  is  always  in  better 
logical  case  than  the  negative.  Moreover,  the  denial  itself  shifts 
the  imi  verse  of  discourse,  or  changes  the  pointof  view  from  which 
'consciousness'  is  regarded.  When  Ach  tells  us  that  an  observer 
reports,  from  the  fore-period  of  a  simple  sensory  reaction,  one 
knowing  {Wissen)  and  three  to  five  awarenesses  {BeiDussthetten)^ 
we  may  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  fullness  of  the  report,  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  the  influence  of  suggestive 

"•This  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921,  119. 

"^G.  G.  Stokes,  Presidential  Address,  in  Report  of  the  39^  Meeting  of 
the  Brit.  A««n.  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  1870,  cv.;  P.  G.  Tait,  iec- 
twrea  on  some  Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,  1885,  26;  J.  A.  Thom- 
son, Introduction  to  Science,  191 1,  105. 
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questioning;  but  we  do  not  meet  the  situation  by  declaring 
that  "a  knowing  (Wissen)  is  never  given  in  consciousness;" 
we  have  then  simply  substituted  our  own  definition  of  psychol- 
ogy for  that  of  Ach."*  The  one  complete  and  positive  reply  to 
intentionalism  is  the  existential  system,  the  system  that  is 
partially  and  confusedly  set  forth  (anything  like  completeness 
and  purity  of  exposition  is  not  possible  to  our  present  knowledge) 
in  the  works  of  Wundt  and  Kiilpe  and  Ebbinghaus.^"  If  we  can 
build  psychology  upon  a  definition  that  is  scientific  as  the  word 
'science'  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  whole  history  of 
hiunan  thought;  and  if  we  can  follow  methods  and  achieve 
results  that  are  not  unique  and  apart  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
same  order  as  the  methods  and  results  of  physics  and  biology; 
then,  by  sheer  shock  of  difference,  the  act-systems  will  appear 
as  exercises  in  applied  logic,  stamped  with  the  personality  of 
their  authors.  They  will  not,  on  that  account,  languish  and  die, 
because  'mind  in  use'  will  always  have  its  fascination,  but  they 
will  no  longer  venture  to  offer  themselves  as  science.^*® 


§15.  Negative  criticism  always  needs  more  words  than  pos- 
itive construction.  The  upshot  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
may,  however,  be  condensed  into  a  brief  statement.  The  claim 
has  been  made  that  'conscious'  phenomena  constitute  a  special 

>»N.  Ach,  Ud>er  die  WiUenatdligkeit  und  das  Denkerif  1905,  40  f.;  K 
Marbe,  ETperimerUeU-paychologische  UrUerstichungen  Hber  das  urieilf  eine 
Einleitung  in  die  Logik^  iQOi,  92;  cf.  G.  E.  Miiller,  Zur  Analyse  der  Ge- 
dOchtnistatigkeU  und  des  VorsteUungsverlaufeSf  iii.,  191 3,  542;  A.  Messer 
ExpenmenteU-psychologische  Untersuchungen  Hber  das  DenkeUf  Arch.  /» 
d,  ges.  Psych.,  viii.,  1906,  207  n.  It  is  needless  to  say,  after  the  criticism 
made  of  Ladd's  p^chology,  that  I  agree  with  Marbe;  I  am  here  con- 
cerned with  formal  argument. 

^I  am  thinking,  of  comise,  of  the  earlier  Kalpe  ("Das  Ich  und  die  Aus- 
senwelt."  i.,Philos.  Stuiien,  vii.,  1892,  405;  Grundiss  der  Psychol.,  1893, 
27),  ana  of  Ebbinghaus  before  his  work  was  edited  by  Durr. 

^*^In  Thought-'processes,  60  f.,  I  sought  to  'psychologise'  Brent ano's  act 
as  being,  existentially,  the  temporal  factor  intnnsic  to  psychological  sub- 
ject-matter. Thereupon  a  frienoly  critic  remarked:  "On  peut  s'^tonner  que 
Titchener ...  ait  cm  devoir  e^rooser  et  discuter  des  th^ries  dont  la  valeur 
psychologdque  est  douteuse.  II  s'agit  plut6t  d'analyses  verbides,  d'id^^lo- 
gie,  de  subtilit^s,  de  distinctions  scolastiaues''  (T.  Ribot,  Rev.  phil.,  Ixix., 
1910,  650).  My  attempt  sprang,  indeed,  from  a  rather  desperate  desire 
sonMUiow  to  bring  intentionalism  and  existentialism  together  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  to  transcend  the  mere  calling  of  names.  If  the  two  schools  were 
in  any  real  sense  schools  of  psychology,  then — I  thought — they  must  after 
all  be  concerned  at  bottom  with  the  same  problems;  and  I  knew  that  the 
^ithete  'scholastic'  and  'sensationalist'  were  often  applied  ignorantly  and 
unintelUsently.  Tlie  same  3fear,  1 010,  gave  us.  however,  Wundt's  essay  on 
"Pgychologismus  und  Logizismus  ( A £nne  Schriften,  i.,  511  ff.),  which  am- 
ply justifies  Ribot's  reproaches. 
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class  of  objects  of  experience,  immediately  and  radically  distinct 
from  phenomena  that  are  not-conscious,  and  that  the  science 
of  psychology  has  to  do  with  the  objects  of  this  given  class. 
,  The  resulting  systems  are  either  functional  or  intentional.  We 
')  have  found  that  in  both  cases  they  are  empirical,  that  is,  tech- 
/  nological;  they  begin  and  end  with  *mind  m  use.'  They  repre- 
sent what  we  may  call  an  art  of  mental  living  as  distinguished 
,  from  a  science  of  mental  life, — a  ^neral  'applied  psychology' 
that  is  logically  prior  to  the  special  'applied  psychologies'  of 
education,  vocation,  law,  medicine,  industry.  Functional  psy- 
chology is  through  and  through  teleological,  and  by  biological 
analogy  lays  down  general  norms,  either  directly  or  through  the 
intermediation  of  philosophical  theory,  for  the  right  conduct 
of  our  practical  life.  Intentional  psychology  is  at  once  more 
individual  and  less  naive  than  functional.  We  may  perhaps  say 
that  its  central  task  is  logically  to  analyze,  to  explicate,  the 
operations  of  perception  and  thought,  as  these  terms  are  under- 
stood by  the  average  educated  person  or  are  received  from  phil- 
osophical tradition;  that  it  extends  this  procedure  of  logical 
analysis  to  emotion  and  will,  understood  in  the  same  way;  and 
that  it  seeks  finally,  with  marked  individual  difference,  to  base 
the  whole  of  psychology  upon  the  intentional  principle.  It  is 
thus,  like  conunon  sense,  an  applied  logic,  though  unlike  com- 
mon sense  its  interest  lies  more  in  the  logic  and  less  in  the  results 
of  application.  Hence  it  has  a  natural  affihation  to  philosophy, 
and  especially  to  theory  of  knowledge  or  pure  logic.  Since, 
however,  it  is  not  itself  pure  logic,  but  rather  a  logical  account 
of  'psychical  phenomena,'  it  stands  also  in  close  relation  to  the 
particular  technologies  of  mind,  and  especially  to  education.^*^ 

We  see,  then,  that  these  'psychologies  of  consciousness,'  in 
order  to  maintain  a  logical  continuity  with  philosophy  above  and 
everyday  practice  below,  sever  psychology  from  the  other 
sciences,  and  redefine  'science'  to  suit  their  case.  We  can  under- 
stand how  philosophy,  while  wholly  unconscious  of  bias,  should 
look  with  favor  upon  such  systems  and  with  disfavor  or  indif- 
ference upon  a  truly  scientific  psychology.  We  can  understand, 
too,  how  it  comes  about  that  current  philosophy  should  have 
much  to  say  concerning  psychology,  and  but  Uttle  to  say  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  We  can  understand  that  psychiatrists 
and  educators,  eager  to  turn  psychology  to  practical  ends, 
should  appeal  to  systems  that  are  already  technological  and 
should  look  impatiently  away  from  the  bare  impersonal  facts 


"*I  am  here  characterizing  technology  a  potiori,  by  reference  to  the  pure 
science  upon  which  it  preponderantly  draws.  In  strictness  such  character- 
ization is  not  permissible. 
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of  an  existential  science.^^  All  this  we  can  understand,  and 
understanding  takes  off  the  bitter  edge  of  controversy.  But  we 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  late 
years  biology  also,  are  going  their  theoretical  way  without  look- 
ing aside  either  to  philosophy  or  to  application.  We  see  that 
they  are  achieving  results  of  which  philosophy  must,  in  the  long 
run,  take  account;  and  we  see  that  these  results  are  at  once 
fincUng  technical  application.  All  this,  therefore,  is  ground  of 
encouragement  to  the  votary  of  a  strictly  scientific  psychology. 
And  if  our  negative  criticism  is  vaUd,  then  the  feeling  of  encour- 
agement becomes  an  imperative  'experience  of  claim.'  Psychol- 
ogy fairly  challenges  us  to  attempt  its  systematic  exposition 
on  an  existential  basis. 

^**The  appeal  is  intelligible  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  the  historically 
conditioned  education  that  these  technologists  receive.  Yet  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  there  is  no  general  technology  of  physics  or  chemistry  or 
biolo^i  to  mediate  between  the  sciences  and  their  special  technologies,  the 
specisd  branches  of  engineering  and  medicine.  Remote  and  aloof  from 
everyday  life  as  the  laboratories  are,  their  results  are  taken  up  into  practice 
at  first  hand.  It  is  worth  remembering  too  that,  despite  all  the  peychologicid 
systems  from  Aristotle  down,  it  is  only  since  the  appearance  of  experimental 
psychology  and  its  attainment  of  impersonal  results  that  the  special  tech- 
nologies of  mind  have  sprung  into  vigorous  being.  Cf .  G.  E.  Muller,  Zur 
Analyse  der  GedSchtniatdtigk^  und  des  VarsteUungaverlaufeSf  i.,  191 1,  147; 
H.  Mtinsterberg,  Psychology  and  Social  Sanity,  191 4,  291  ff. 


AFFIRMATION  AND  NEGATION 


By  C.  H.  Grippttts,  University  of  Michigan 


My  purpose  here  is  to  report  the  results  of  four  experiments 
dealing  with  the  processes  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and  not 
to  review  or  criticize  the  Uterature  on  the  subject.*  However, 
as  a  sort  of  a  text  or  point  of  departure,  I  have  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing from  Breese^s  Psychology j  p.  323. 

''In  this  conection  we  should  note  that  the  so-called  negative  judg- 
ments, or  judgments  of  disbeUef ,  are  negative  only  in  the  form  of  language 
expression.  Tlie  judging  attitude  itself  is  always  a  positive  one.  For  in- 
stance, on  seeing  a  counterfeit  bill,  I  may  exclaim,  'It  is  not  good'.  The 
judgment  here  consists  in  my  acceptance  of  the  represented  content  as 
'not  good'.  This  acceptance  is  psychologically  a  positive  attitude,  although 
the  expressed  form  is  negative.  The  judgment  involved  in  the  sentence 
'The  table  is  not  round'  is  mv  positive  acceptance  of  'not-roundness'  as  an 
attribute  of  the  table.  Psycnologically  there  are  no  negative  judgments 
any  more  than  there  are  negative  perceptions,  or  images,  or  memories. 
It  is  only  from  the  logical  point  of  view  that  judgments  may  be  called  neg- 
ative, and  then  only  because  of  their  external  form." 

The  four  experiments  to  be  described  in  this  report  were 
devised  to  test  this  theory  regarding  negation,  a  theory  which 
one  finds  expressed  frequently  in  logical  and  psychological  lit- 
erature.   Stated  briefly,  these  experiments  were: 

I.  Reaction-times:  colon?.  Colored  cards  were  shown  in  an  exposure 
apparatus,  the  subject  being  instructed  to  move  a  lever  in  one  direction  if 
the  color  were  red,  for  example,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  if  the  color 
were  not  red. 

II.  Cancellation  of  letter  groups.  Printed  sheets  containing  100 
groups  of  four  letters  each  were  handed  to  the  subjects.  On  some  they  were 
to  cancel  those  groups  containing  specified  letters,  on  other  sheets  those 
groups  in  which  none  of  the  specified  letters  appeared. 

III.  Reaction  times:  multiplication  equations.  Multiplication  eqim- 
tions  were  typewritten  on  cards  to  fit  the  Ach  exposure  apparatus.  The 
subject  was  instructed  to  move  the  reaction-lever  in  one  direction  when  the 
answer  was  correct  and  in  the  opposite  when  it  was  incorrect. 

IV.  Cancellation  of  paired  letters.  225  pairs  of  letters  were  mimeo- 
graphed on  each  of  the  five  sheets  given  to  each  subject.  On  some  they  were 
to  cancel  those  pairs  in  which  the  two  letters  were  the  same,  on  others  those 
pairs  in  which  the  two  letters  were  different. 

Experiment  I. 

A  reaction-time  set-up  of  apparatus  was  used  in  this  exper- 
iment. It  included  an  Ach  card-exposure  apparatus  for  4x8  cm. 
cards,  a  Hipp  or  pendulum  chronoscope,  and  a  special  reaction 

>A  brief  bibliog  raphy  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
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instrument  so  made  that  movement  of  a  lever  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  would  either  make  or  break  the  circuit,  as  desired. 
Several  different  sets  of  cards  were  used,  each  of  which  contained 
fifty  cards  of  some  one  color,  and  ten  each  of  five  other  colors. 

The  one  color  which  appeared  fifty  times  in  the  set  was 
shown  to  the  subject,  who  was  instructed  to  react  in  one  way 
whenever  that  color  appeared  and  in  the  opposite  way  whenever 
any  other  color  appeared.  These  other  colors  were  not 
named.  The  subject  was  told  that  half  of  the  cards  were  of  the 
color  shown  him.  These  cards  were  shuffled  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  subject,  but  behind  the  exposure  apparatus. 
With  several  of  the  subjects  several  different  sets  were  used,  on 
different  days.  In  half  of  these  experiments  the  positive^  reac- 
tions were  to  the  left  and  the  negative  to  the  right;  in  the  other 
half  this  relation  was  reversed. 

Results,  The  average  reaction  times  for  the  positive  and 
negative  reactions  and  the  differences  between  them  are  shown 
in  Table  I.  Results  are  given  for  each  day's  work  with  each 
subject.  While  there  was  naturally  some  variability  in  the  re- 
action time  for  each  subject,  the  results  are  so  uniformly  in  favor 
of  the  positive  reactions  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
compute  any  measure  of  variability. 

These  results  furnish  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
positive  reactions  take  place  more  quickly  than  the  negative. 
When  red,  for  example,  is  the  positive  color,  the  processes  in- 
cluding the  appreciation  of  red  and  the  appropriate  reaction 
take  place  more  quickly  than  those  which  include  the  appreciation 
of  some  other  color  as  not  red  and  the  appropriate  reaction. 

TABLET 

AVERAQB  RsACnON  T1ME8,  IN  SlGMA 

Subject  Positive  Negafve   Difference  (N-P> 

Spi 


Pee 


Thi 

kdh 
And 
Gri 


328 

400 

72 

317 

424 

107 

284 

386 

102 

266 

325 

59^ 

245 

370 

"5 

276 

363 

8r 

369 

469 

100 

364 

458 

94 

360 

451 

91 

321 

403 

82 

355 

374 

19 

280 

281 

I 

389 

412 

23 

320 

336 

16 

'Reactions  to  the  one  specified  color  will  for  convenience  be  re- 
ferred to  as  ''positive''  reactions,  and  reactions  to  the  other  colors  as  ''neg- 
ative'' reactions.  The  colors  may  also  at  times  be  called  the  "positive"  and 
"negative"  colors. 
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The  introspections  show  great  individual  dififerences  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  fixing  the  instructions  in  mind  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  toward  the  problem  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, one  subject  made  two  reactions  in  succession  when  neg- 
ative colors  were  shown,  and  this  caused  her  to  focus  her  atten- 
tion for  some  time  on  the  negative  reaction.  Her  adjustment 
during  the  fore-period  was  so  favorable  to  the  negative  reaction 
that  results  for  the  rest  of  the  experiment  stowed  shorter  re- 
action time  for  the  negative  reactions. 

At  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  positive  color  in  mind, 
verbally  or  otherwise.  The  retention  of  the  instructions  as  a 
whole  may  be  wholly  in  verbal  terms,  in  a  combination  of  verbal 
imagery  and  kinaesthesis  (arm  and  hand),  or  in  a  combination 
of  visual  imagery  of  the  positive  color  and  kinaesthesis.  As  the 
experiment  proceeds  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  instructions 
gradually  to  fade  from  consciousness,  the  reactions  becoming 
more  and  more  automatic.  However,  the  adjustment  of  the  ner- 
vous system  probably  remains  much  the  same,  so  long  as  the 
subject  does  not  notice  just  how  many  and  just  what  the  nega- 
tive colors  are. 

There  seems  to  be  a  positive  relation  between  the  tendency  to 
visualize  the  positive  color  and  the  difiference  between  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  reactions.  Subject  Spi  has  exceptionally  clear 
and  projected  visual  imagery.  He  reported  that  during  the  fore- 
period  there  was  nearly  always  an  image  of  the  positive  color 
projected  to  €he  slide  covering  the  cards. 

No  concrete  visual  image  of  "not-red"  was  ever  reported. 

Psychologically,  it  seems  to  make  little,  if  any,  difference 
whether  the  consciousness  that  blue  is  not  red,  and  therefore 
to  be  reacted  to  in  a  certain  way,  be  verbalized  as  "this  is  not- 
red"  or  "this  is-not  red."  Psychologically,  either  is  a  negation, 
at  least  so  long  as  there  are  several  not-red  colors.  The  starting 
point  in  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  reaction  is  with  "red- 
ness." "Red,"  particularly  for  the  concrete-minded  individual 
like  Spi,  is  the  "idea  in  mind."  If  the  color  shown  is  the  same 
as  this  idea  in  mind,  the  judgment  or  perception — ^let  us  not 
quarrel  over  terminology  for  the  present — ^may  be  regarded  as 
positive,  aflBrmative,  or  one  of  similarity.  If  the  color  exposed  is 
not  red,  or  not-red,  the  starting  point  is  still  with  regard  to  red 
or  redness,  with  a  consciousness  that  the  color  when  it  appears 
is  not  in  the  class  of  reds. 

Neurologically,  this  means  that  there  is  a  definite  adjust- 
ment beginning  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  appreciation 
of  red,  and  leading  over  to  the  appropriate  reaction,  so  that 
when  red  appears  the  action  takes  place  automatically,  or  al- 
most so.  But  since  each  of  the  colors  is  specific,  and  since  "not- 
redness"  cannot  be  represented  concretely,  there  can  be  no 
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complete  sensori-motor  adjustment  for  the  negative  colors. 
The  adjustment  on  the  motor  side  may  be  as  complete,  but  not 
on  the  sensory  side. 

I  suppose  that  no  one  would  deny  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
retinal-cortical  reaction  of  a  certain  more  or  less  specific  nature 
involved  in  the  perception  of  red  as  red,  and  that  the  sensori- 
motor adjustment  involved  in  reacting  to  red  includes  this 
retinal-cortical  reaction  or  process.  I  believe  it  probable  that  the 
reactions  to  the  negative  colors  under  the  conditions  of  this  ex- 
periment must  also  involve  this  same  process.  If,  during  an 
experiment,  something  were  suddenly  to  happen  to  this  red- 
perceiving  process,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  prevent  correct 
reactions  to  either  red  or  not-red  stimuli. 

In  opposition  to  the  above  interpretation  or  explanation  of  the  results 
of  this  experiment  it  is  possible  that  they  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  five  times  as  many  reactions  to  the  one  '4)ositive'' 
color,  as  to  any  one  of  the  "negative''  colors,  and  that  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment  there  was  a  gradual  development  of  specific  reaction- 
habits  to  each  color.  If  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mechanization  of  the  sen- 
sori-motor processes  startmg  with  and  including  the  appreciation  of  the 
positive  color  would  take  place  more  rapidly. 

To  modify  this  experiment  in  a  way  that  would  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  results  reported  above  are  the  result  of,  or  affected  by,  the 
formation  of  an^  such  specific  reaction-habits,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  two  conditions.  It  would  be  necessary  to  nave,  first,  as  many  of  each 
of  the  "negative"  colors  as  of  the  one  '^positive"  color;  and  secondly,  the 
total  numl^  of  positive  and  negative  reactions  would  have  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  impossible.  Other  practical  difficulties 
arise  when  one  starts  to  work  with  a  number  of  different  colors  all  to  be 
regarded  as  positive  and  an  equal  number  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 
These  two  conditions,  however,  were  met  in  the  next  experiment. 

Experiment  II. 

My  purpose  in  this  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  results  of  Experiment  I  was  made,  or 
whether  those  residts  were  due  to  the  establishment  of  reaction- 
habits  to  each  of  the  colors  used.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  (i) 
that  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  reactions  be  the  same, 
and  (2)  that  the  number  of  elements  to  be  regarded  as  positive 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  those  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 

Two  carefully  mimeographed  forms  were  prepared,  each 
having  5  columns  of  20  groups  of  letters,  each  group  containing 
4  letters.  Only  8  letters  appeared  on  any  one  form,  and  dififerent 
letters  were  used  for  the  two  forms.  Each  column  in  the  first 
form  contained  4  groups  composed  of  the  letters  B  R  D  X,  in 
different  orders,  and  4  groups  composed  of  the  letters  N  J  S  T; 
4  groups  containing  three  of  the  first  group  of  letters  and  one  of 
the  second;  4  groups  containing  two  letters  of  each;  4  groups 
containing  one  of  the  first  and  three  of  the  second.  Taking  the 
whole  page  into  consideration,  each  letter  appeared  an  equal 
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number  of  times.  Each  letter  also  appeared  an  equal  nimiber  of 
times  in  each  of  the  4  positions  in  the  groups.  There  were  some 
slight  deviations  from  the  last  two  of  the  above  rules,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  8  letters  and  100  groups.  The 
groups  in  each  column  appeared  in  chance  order.  There  was 
double  spacing  between  the  letters  in  the  group,  and  between 
successive  groups  in  the  columns.  To  illustrate  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  this  material,  the  groups  in  the  first  colimm  were 
as  follows: 

DNXJ  DSTR  BDRX  BBJN  TNJD 

6DXT  DRXB  NRTS  T8JN  SJTN 

BJDT  TNJS  RBXD  RXBD  DRJX 

BJRX  JTSN  BDXB  SXRN  BRBJ 

No  two  groups  were  identical;  at  least  the  order  was  differ- 
ent. 

The  second  form  contained  the  letters  H  Z  C  K  and  L  F  M  P. 
The  general  arrangement  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  form. 

The  experiment  was  divided  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which 
both  forms  were  used.  In  Part  A,  the  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  first  form  were :  "When  I  say  'start',  turn  over  the  first 
sheet,  and  working  by  columns,  cross  out  every  group  of  letters 
which  contains  all  four  of  these  letters  B  R  D  X.  (These  letters 
were  then  written  on  the  blackboard.)  Work  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  you  can.  After  45  seconds  I  shall  rap  on  the  table, 
and  you  will  then  turn  immediately  to  the  second  sheet,  and  on 
this  sheet  cross  out  all  those  letters  which  contain  none  of  the 
letters  named."  Then  the  next  form  was  used,  the  instructions 
being  the  same  with  the  exception  that  on  the  first  sheet  the  sub- 
jects cancelled  the  groups  which  did  not  contain  any  of  the  let- 
ters H  Z  C  K,  and  the  second  sheet  those  which  contained  all 
those  letters. 

With  the  second  group  of  subjects  this  whole  procedure  was 
reversed. 

Part  B.  The  same  forms  were  used,  but  the  subjects  were 
given  only  three  letters  to  keep  in  mind,  these  being  R  B  D  f or 
the  first  sheet  and  C  H  K  for  the  second. 

Part  C.  In  this  part  only  two  letters  were  given,  these  being 
B  X  for  the  first,  and  K  Z  for  the  second  form. 

Part  D.  Here  only  one  letter  was  given.  This  was  the  letter 
D  for  the  first  form,  and  the  letter  H  for  the  second. 

With  the  first  group  of  subjects  these  different  Parts  were 
given  in  order  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed above.  Part  D  being  given  first  and  A  last.  With  the 
second  group  this  order  was  followed  for  the  first  half  of  each 
Part,  and  reversed  for  the  second  half.  Yet,  for  any  one  of  the 
Parts,  the  order,  neglecting  interpolations  for  the  first  group  of 
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subjects,  was  I-P,  I~N,  II-N,  II-P,  I  and  II  referring  to  the 
form  used,  and  P  and  N  to  the  nature  of  the  instructions.  With 
the  second  group  the  order  was  I-N,  I-P,  II-P,  II-N. 

For  convenience,  in  what  is  to  follow,  the  groups  of  letters 
containing  all  the  letters  given  in  the  instructions  will  be  called 
"positive"  groups,  and  those  which  contain  none  of  these  letters 
will  be  called  "negative"  groups.  The  cancellations  of  these 
groups  will  also  be  referred  to  as  "positive"  and  "negative." 

In  each  of  the  four  Parts,  the  number  of  possible  positive 
and  negative  reactions  was  the  same. 

Not  only  was  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  reactions 
the  same,  but,  in  Part  A,  as  the  vision  was  directed  successively 
to  one  after  another  of  the  groups,  the  four  letters  given  in  the 
instructions  and  to  be  regarded  as  positive  would  appear  the 
same  number  of  times  as  the  other  four  letters;  and  altogether, 
each  letter  would  appear  the  same  number  of  times  as  any  other 
letter.  The  results  of  Part  A  are  therefore  more  conclusive  than 
those  of  the  other  three,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults of  Experiment  I  may  be  concerned. 

With  the  first  group  of  subjects  each  work  period  was  of  30 
sec.  duration,  while  for  the  second  group  it  was  45  sec.  To  make 
the  results  more  directly  comparable  with  each  other  and  with 
the  results  of  the  other  experiments  the  scores  for  each  group 
were  recorded  in  terms  01  the  number  of  groups  inspected, 
omissions,  and  errors  per  minute. 

Remits.  The  averages  of  the  results  for  the  two  groups  of 
42  subjects  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Little  comment  is  needed.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence 
of  a  letter  or  of  a  group  of  letters,  even  with  the  order  changed, 
is  more  quickly  detected  than  the  absence  of  these  same  letters 
from  a  group.  These  results  seem  to  justify  the  explanation 
offered  for  the  results  of  Experiment  I;  and,  if  so,  that  explana- 
tion would  apply  here  as  well  as  there.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  results  of  this  experiment  can  be  explained  in  any  other 
way. 

TABLE  II 

Cancellation  of  Letter  Groups:  Average  Scores  per  Minute 

Part  of  Positive  Instruction  Negative  Instruction 

exper. 

Speed  Omissions  Errors     Speed  Omissions  Errors 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Average 


88 

1.06 

.10 

53 

•45 

.70 

62 

•41 

.03 

50 

.36 

.46 

77 

1.33 

.22 

62 

•39 

.45 

104 

2.65 

.37 

72 

.21 

.31 

83 

1.36 

.18 

59 

.35 

.48 
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The  subjects  were  asked  to  write  out  their  introspections, 
but  this  proved  to  be  a  pretty  hard  task,  as  they  had  had  little 
or  no  training  in  introspection,  and  nothing  was  said  beforehand 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  they  were  not 
warned  that  introspections  were  to  be  called  for.  Since  I  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  objective  results,  I  did  not  care  to 
run  the  risk  that  the  setting  of  an  introspective  task  might  in- 
terfere with  the  work  itself,  which  I  wanted  to  be  as  free  and 
natural  as  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Almost  without  exception, thesubjects  reported  that  it  seemed 
easier  to  detect  the  presence  than  the  absence  of  a  letter  or 
group  of  letters.  As  to  the  reason  for  this,  many  said  that  the 
letters  they  were  looking  for  seemed  to  stand  out  more  clearly 
than  the  others,  that  they  seemed  to  catch  the  attention  more 
quickly.  In  Part  D,  where  just  one  letter  was  given  in  the  in- 
structions, some  of  these  subjects  reported  that  the  letter  they 
"were  looking  for  seemed  to  stand  out,  while  the  other  letters 
in  the  group  were  not  noticed."  The  explanation  for  this  is  of 
course  to  be  found  in  the  nervous  basis  of  attention;  that  is, 
in  an  adjustment  of  the  nervous  system  to  facilitate  the  recep- 
tion of  the  stimulus  corresponding  with  the  "idea  in  mind." 

An  interesting  fact  appears  in  the  relative  niunber  of  omis- 
sions and  of  wrong  cancellations  under  the  two  working  condi- 
tions. There  are  more  omissions  and  fewer  wrong  reactions 
under  positive  instructions.  Not  only  that,  but  under  positive 
instructions  there  are  more  than  seven  times  as  many  omissions 
as  errors,  while  under  negative  instruction  there  are  generally 
more  errors  than  omissions. 

Experiment  III. 

The  apparatus  used  was  the  same  as  that  of  Experiment  I. 
A  multiplication  equation,  9x4  =  36,  for  example,  was  type- 
written on  each  of  the  cards,  4x8  cm.,  cut  to  fit  the  Ach  card- 
exposure  apparatus.  On  half  these  cards  the  answer  given  was 
wrong.  Great  care  was  taken  to  insure  equal  average  difficulty 
of  the  equations  with  and  without  correct  answers.  In  half  the 
experiments  the  subjects  moved  the  stick  to  the  right  when  the 
answer  was  correct,  and  to  the  left  when  the  answer  was  incor- 
rect. In  the  other  half  the  procedure  was  reversed.  The  sub- 
jects were  told  that  half  the  answers  were  correct.  The  cards  were 
shuffled  together  in  the  presence  of  the  subject.  There  were  125 
cards  in  the  set,  and  none  of  the  two  left-hand  members  of  the 
equations  was  larger  than  9. 

When  the  answer  was  wrong,  it  was  always  wrong  by  just 
one  point,  and  for  one-half  it  was  larger,  and  for  one-half  smaller, 
than  the  correct  answer. 
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In  his  introspective  study  of  the  process  of  negation,  Wolters^ 
used  arithmetical  equations  in  which  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  given  and  the  correct  answers.  He  did  not  measure 
reaction  times. 

Results.  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  III.  They 
furnish  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  easier  to  perceive 
the  correctness  than  the  incorrectness  of  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  a  multiplication  equation.  The  situation  confronting 
the  subject  and  determining  his  attitude  and  adjustment  in  the 
fore-period  is  different  from  that  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
for  in  them  each  successive  color  or  group  of  letters  was  judged 
with  reference  to  a  certain  specified  color,  letter,  or  group  of  let- 
ters. In  this  experiment  some  of  the  subjects  at  first  repeated 
(inner-speech)  the  substance  of  the  instructions  just  before  the 
card  was  exposed.  This  innernspeech  repetition  of  the  instruc- 
tions tended  to  disappear  as  the  experiment  progressed. 

During  the  mid-period  (between  the  exposure  of  the  card 
and  the  reaction)  some  subjects  reported  a  tendency  to  read 
the  equation  with  an  inner-speech  accompaniment.  Many  times 
the  inner-speech  recitation  of  the  answer  was  not  completed, 
although  it  might  be  begun.  If  the  answer  on  the  card  was  the 
number  learned  and  associated  to  the  two  left-hand  members 
of  the  equation,  the  whole  process  including  the  appropriate  re- 
action seemed  to  take  place  smoothly  and  with  little  effort. 

Some  subjects  report  no  inner-speech  at  all  during  the  mid- 
period.  One  subject,  Spi,  reported  some  visual  images  of  the 
correct  answer  to  the  equation  in  those  cases  where  the  answer 
on  the  card  was  wrong. 

TABLE  III 
Average  Reaction  Times  in  Siqma 


Positive 

Negative 

Difference 

Subject 

(correct 
answers) 

(incorrect 
answers) 

(N-P) 

Spi 

1074 

1341 

267 

•  • 

1039 

1439 

400 

Thi 

1 126 

1270 

44 

Kuh 

lOIO 

1060 

50 

•  • 

911 

988 

77 

Gri 

685 

865 

180 

Students' 

results* 

913 

1058 

145 

Av.  21  subjects 

•Wolters,  A.  W.,  The  Process  of  Negation,  Brit,  Jour,  of  Psychol. ,  8, 
I9i5»  183-211. 

^These  results  were  obtained  by  students  working  under  my  im- 
mediate direction  and  observation.  Since  I  carefully  refrained  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  results  might  show,  the  results  are 
probabhr  fairly  reliable.  The  differences  ranged  from  31  to  377  sigma  in 
lavor  of  the  positive  reactions. 
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When  the  answer  on  the  card  was  wrong,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  momentary  confusion  or  disturbance.  At  least  the  whole  pro- 
cess up  to  and  including  the  initiation  of  the  reaction  seemed  not 
to  take  place  so  smoothly  and  readily  as  when  the  answer  is 
correct. 

As  with  the  preceding  experiments,  for  our  present  purpose  it 
makes  little  difference  what  we  call  the  mental  process  involved 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  answer  on  the  card  is  correct. 
Looked  at  in  slightly  different  ways,  it  might  be  regarded  as  one 
of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  positive  and  negative  judgment, 
or  as  the  judgment  or  perception  of  similarity  and  difference 
(or  of  identity  and  difference),  since  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
comparing  the  given  with  the  correct  answer.  Considered  in 
this  way  it  really  makes  Uttle  difference  whether  we  say  "36 
is-not  3s"  or  "36  is  not-35."  From  either  the  psychological  or 
neurological  point  of  view  either  is  a  formal  verbal  statement 
of  negation,  or  of  a  judgment  or  perception  of  dissimilarity  or 
non-identity.  However  stated,  the  process  is  more  complex 
than  that  which  might  be  formally  stated  as  "36  is  36." 

If  we  assume  that  there  is  a  set  of  cortical  elements  or  paths, 
or  some  cortical  process,  which  is  functionally  related  to  our 
consciousness  of  "36"  (and  its  meaning),  I  believe  it  would  be 
probable  that  the  sudden  elimination  of  this  process  would 
prevent  a  correct  reaction  whether  the  card  showed  "9  x  4  =  36" 
or  "9x4  =  35."  The  mental  processes  preceding  the  reaction 
to  the  last  card  would  be  more  complex,  on  this  assumption, 
since  they  would  include  not  only  the  "36"  process  but  the  "35" 
as  well.  This  greater  complexity  would  then  explain  the  longer 
time  required. 

However,  apart  from  any  particular  explanation  which  may 
or  may  not  be  valid,  the  bare  results  themselves  furnish  evidence 
that  affirmation  and  negation  are  not  the  same;  that  they  are 
not  merely  "two  sides  of  the  same  process,"  as  some  one  has 
said.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  not  true  that  all  negation  is  affirmation. 

Experiment  IV. 

This  experiment  is  one  dealing  more  with  similarity  and 
difference  than  with  affirmation  and  negation.  But  since  these 
two  problems  are  closely  connected  I  decided  to  include  this 
with  the  other  experiments. 

Some  experimental  work  on  this  problem  has  been  done. 
Most  of  it  has  been  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that  done  by 
Hollingworth*^,  who  had  his  subjects  arrange  specimens  of  hand- 

*Hollingworth,  H.  L.,  Judgments  of  Similarity  and  Differenoe, 
Psychol  Rev.f  20, 1913, 271. 
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writing  in  order  of  similarity  and  of  dissimilarity  in  respect  to  a 
standard.  Among  other  results,  he  found  greater  variation  in  the 
different  arrangements  in  order  of  dissimilarity  than  in  the  other 
arrangements.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review  or  criticize 
the  experimental  work  on  this  problem.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  other  investigators  agree  and  some  disagree  with 
those  obtained  by  Hollingworth.  A  list  of  references  may  be 
found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Method,  The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  given  care- 
fully mimeographed  sheets  each  of  which  had  nine  coliunns  of 
twenty-five  pairs  of  letters  each.  The  letters  used  were:  A,  B,  D, 
E,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  P.  In  half  the  pairs  in  which  A  appeared  at  all 
it  was  in  first  position,  and  in  half  in  the  second.  There  were  ten 
pairs,  both  A's;  ten  pairs  with  A  in  first  place  and  some  other 
m  the  second  place;  and  ten  pairs  with  A  in  the  second  position 
and  some  other  letter  in  the  first.  The  same  general  rules  apply 
to  the  appearance  of  each  of  the  other  letters. 

The  pairs  appearing  in  the  first  coliunn  will  illustrate   the 
material  used.  These  were: 


I  B 

P  D 

B  B 

C  C 

MM 

DD 

P  P 

H  I 

K  K 

P  P 

E  B 

M  I 

I  I 

L  A 

C  C 

ML 

E  L 

LK 

K  K 

M  H 

PA 

PL 

A  A 

A  D 

K  D 

Each  subject  was  given  five  of  these  sheets,  stapled  together. 
The  instructions  were:  "Turn  over  the  bunch  of  papers,  and  on 
the  first  sheet  mark  'S'  at  the  top  of  the  first  column,  'D'  at 
the  top  of  the  second,  'S'  at  the  top  of  the  third,  and  so  on, 
writing  'S'  and  'D'  alternately  at  the  top  of  the  nine  columns. 
Now  turn  the  sheets  face  downward  again.  When  I  say  'Start', 
turn  the  bunch  over  and,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
cancel  all  the  pairs  of  letters  in  which  the  two  letters  are  the 
same.  When  I  strike  the  table,  stop  working  in  that  column  and 
begin  at  once  at  the  top  of  the  second  column,  cancelling  the 
pairs  of  different  letters.  Then  at  the  next  signal  start  at  the 
top  of  the  third  column,  cancelling  those  that  are  the  same,  and 
80  on  until  the  last  column  has  been  finished.  Are  there  any 
questions?  Ready.  Start."  After  this  page  had  been  finished 
they  were  asked  to  turn  the  sheets  face  downward  again.  The 
instructions  for  the  rest  of  the  experiment  were:  "When  I  say 
'Start'  turn  to  the  second  sheet,  and  cancel  all  the  pairs  in 
which  the  two  letters  are  the  same.  When  I  strike  the  table, 
turn  to  the  second  sheet  and  cancel  the  pairs  of  letters  not  the 
same;  at  the  next  signal  turn  to  the  third  and  do  the  same,  that 
is,  cancel  those  not  the  same;  at  the  next  signal  turn  to  the  next 
sheet  and  cancel  the  pairs  that  are  the  same.   To  help  you  re- 
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member  which  to  cancel,  when  I  give  the  signal  each  time  I  will 
say  'Same'  or  'Different'.  You  will  be  allowed  60  sec.  for 
each  sheet.  Ready.  Start."  Two  sec.  were  allowed  each  time 
for  turning  over  the  sheets.  Two  groups  of  subjects,  42  alto- 
gether, were  used,  the  procedure  being  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  order,  exclusive  of  the  introductory  or  practice 
sheet,  with  the  first  group  was  S-D-D-S  while  with  the  second 
it  was  D-S-S-D. 

ResvUs.  The  results  of  the  introductory  sheets  were  not 
scored  for  the  reason  that  too  many  subjects  finished  each  col- 
umn within  the  10  sec.  interval  allowed. 

Table  IV  shows  the  scores  for  speed,  omissions,and  wrong 
cancellations  or  errors.  The  speed  scores  represent,  not  the 
number  of  cancellations,  but  the  average  number  of  pairs  in- 

TABLEIV 
AvERAQES  OP  Two  One-Minutb  Work-Periods 
Letters  the  same  Letters  di£Perent 

Group  Speed      Omissions  Errors  Speed      Omissions      Errors 

.17  117  .67  .49 

.15  119  iio  .45 

^16 118 ^89 .42 

spected  per  minute  in  the  two  periods  in  which  the  task  was  the 
same.  These  results  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  under  the  con- 
ditions of  this  experiment  it  is  easier  to  determine  or  perceive 
the  identity  than  the  non-identity  of  the  two  letters  in  each 
pair,  or  at  least  that  the  former  process  takes  place  more  quickly. 
There  were  no  individual  exceptions  to  this  nile.  With  reference 
to  the  dispute  whether  judgments  of  similarity  or  of  difference 
are  more  easily  made,  we  can  say  at  least  that  identity  is  more 
quickly  perceived  than  the  degree  of  difference  existing  between 
the  letters  used  in  this  experiment. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  results.  If,  or  whenever,  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  at 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  pair  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the 
other,  the  explanation  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
results  of  the  other  experiments.  However,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  there  is  any  such  tendency.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
just  one  of  the  two  or  more  factors  all  tending  to  produce  the 
same  result — ^if  so,  there  would  doubtless  be  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  importance  of  these  different  factors. 
Introspections  might  then  be  expected  to  differ. 

Nearly  all  of  the  subjects  stated  that  when  they  were  can- 
celing letters  which  were  the  same  these  pairs  seemed  to  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  the  others.    Others  went  further  and 


I         145 

5.12 

2                  138 

510 

Average  141. 5 

511 
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stated  that  the  main  factor  seemed  to  be  a  similarity  or  symme- 
try of  outline,  and  that  they  hardly  noticed  what  the  letters 
were.  When  canceling  pairs  of  letters  that  were  different,  some 
stated  that  they  looked  for  these  pairs,  while  others  stated  that 
they  seemed  to  look  for  the  pairs  of  identical  letters,  canceling 
those  pairs  which  did  not  meet  the  requirements.  Whatever 
else  may  be  involved,  we  are  probably  safe  in  assimiing  that  there 
is  a  greater  or  more  wide-spread  and  complex  cortical  activity 
involved  in  the  perception  of  "AK"  than  of  "AA." 

The  results  of  this  experiment  also  agree  with  those  of  Ex- 
periment II,  in  that  there  are  more  omissions  but  fewer  wrong 
cancellations  under  positive  instructions.  These  differences 
are  in  themselves  conclusive  evidence  of  a  real  psychological 
difference  between  the  two  working  conditions,  whatever  they 
may  be  called.  They  also  point  to  a  similarity  between  the 
mental  processes  in  these  two  experiments. 

Summary 

1.  In  the  first  experiment  colored  cards  were  shown,  the 
subjects  being  instructed  to  move  a  lever  in  one  way  if  the  color 
were  of  a  certain  kind,  in  another  way  for  any  other  color.  The 
positive  reaction  times  were,  on  the  average,  shorter  than  the 
negative. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  cancel  groups  of  letters  which  contain 
certain  letters  than  it  is  to  cancel  groups  which  do  not  contain 
these  letters.  40  percent  more  work  is  done  under  positive  than 
under  negative  instruction.  There  are  fewer  omissions  but  more 
wrong  cancellations  under  negative  instruction. 

3.  It  does  not  require  so  long  a  time  to  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer  in  a  multiplication  equation  as  it  does 
to  determine  the  incorrectness  of  the  answer.  The  average  dif- 
erence  in  time  for  the  problems  used  was  145  sigma. 

4.  It  is  easier  to  pick  out  pairs  of  identical  letters  than  pairs 
of  different  letters,  where  these  two  sorts  of  pairs  are  mixed  to- 
gether on  a  page.  This  difference  is  represented  by  the  ratio 
142:118. 

5.  These  results  indicate  that  the  statement  frequently 
made,  that  all  negation  is  aflarmation,  is  not  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  psychological  and  neurological  processes  involved. 
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COMPARATIVE  COGNITIVE  REACTION-TIME  WITH 

LIGHTS  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECTRAL  CHARACTER 

AND  AT  DIFFERENT  INTENSITIES  OF 

ILLUMINATION 


By  Mabtha  Elliott 
Psychological  Laboratory,  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J 


Introduction 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  all  light 
used  for  purposes  of  general  illumination  was  produced  from 
incandescent  solids,  and  hence  possessed  a  continuous  spectrum, 
of  the  same  order  as  the  solar  spectrum,  but  differing  in  that 
it  contained  relatively  less  energy  in  the  shorter  wave-lengths, 
and  more  in  the  longer.  The  effect  of  monochromatic  light,  or 
of  light  possessing  a  line  spectrum,  on  cognitive  reaction-time 
was  therefore  a  problem  of  pure  science,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  (For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  term 
"reaction-time"  will  be  used  henceforth,  the  words  "visual 
cognitive"  being  understood.) 

Early  in  this  century  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  discovered  and  de- 
veloped a  practical  method  of  producing  light  from  incandescent 
mercury  vapor.  Light  so  produced  possesses  the  characteristic 
line-spectrum  of  mercury,  in  which  a  band  in  the  greenish-yellow 
largely  predominates,  rendering  it  approximately  monochro- 
matic. As  this  light-source  has  come  into  general  use  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such  light  upon 
reaction-time  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  applied,  as  well 
as  to  pm^  science.  The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  what  differences,  if  any,  in  such  reaction- 
time  would  result  from  the  use  of  light  from  mercury  vapor, 
incandescent  tungsten,  and  the  sim  under  average  conditions 
of  daylight. 

Spectral  Character  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Light  Used 

Mercury  vapor  light  differs  widely  from  the  other  two,  its 
spectrum  consisting  essentially  of  four  lines,  viz.y  a  strong  pair 
of  greenish-yellow  wave-lengths  579  /x/x  and  577  /x/x,  an  extremely 
brUliant  green  line  of  wave-length  546  /x/x,  and  a  brilliant  deep- 
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blue  line  of  wave-leMtb  436  /i/i.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
a  very  faint  crimson  line,  a  faint  blue-green  line,  and  a  pair  of 
weak  lines  in  the  far  violet.  According  to  Bell's  measurements,' 
about  go%  of  the  visible  energy  of  mercury  vapor  light  is  due  to 
the  three  bands  close  together  in  the  greenish-yellow  and  green, 
the  balance  being  due  to  the  blue  line.  This  combination  gives 
the  light  its  peculiar  "peacock  blue"  color. 

Light  from  incandescent  tungsten  possesses  a  continuous 
spectrum  somewhat  richer  in  the  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and 
weaker  in  the  blue  and  violet,  than  sunUght.  The  curve,  Fig.  i, 
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shows  the  relative  distribution  of  radiant  energy  in  the  spectra 
of  blue  sky,  and  the  gas-fiUed  tunpten  lamp,  equated  to  equal 
total  visual  intensity,  i.  e.,  with  SQOft/i  taken  as  100  for  each 
light,  according  to  Luckiesh*.  The  vertical  liues  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  three  principal  bands  of  the  mercury  spectrum. 

Chromatic  Aberration  and  Visual  Acuity 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Wollaston*  showed 
that  the  refractive  system  of  the  eye  is  not  achromatic,  as  had 
previously  been  assumed,  but  is  slightly  dispersive.  Bell*  states 
that  "it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  very  high  maximum  point  in  the 
luminosity  curve  of  the  eye  that  we  are  able  to  see  distinctly  at 
all.  And  it  is  this  same  fact  which  prevents  the  chromatic 
aberration  being  conspicuous  under  ordinary  circumstances." 
This  matter  has  recently  been  very  carefully  investigated  by 
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Hartridge.'  He  finds  that  the  relative  dispersion  of  the  refractive 
system  of  the  eye  is  45,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  alight  flint 
^ass. 

The  fact  that  the  eye  is  subject  to  chromatic  aberration 
naturally  suggests  the  supposition  that  monochromatic  Ught, 
by  eliminating  this  optical  defect,  may  increase  visual  acuity, 
or  resolving  power.  This  hypothesis  has  been  investigated  by 
UhthofiP,  Konig^  OrumS  Broca  and  Laport»,  Ashe^^  Dow^S 
Bell^,  Luckeish^  and  Rice^*.  There  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  investigators,  which  evidently 
arises  from  the  difference  in  the  method  and  apparatus  used.  BeU 
and  Luckiesh  used  the  same  general  methods,  which  consisted 
essentially  in  determining  the  relative  intensities  of  illumination, 
measured  on  an  equality  of  brightness  scale,  of  light  of  different 
spectral  character  necessary  to  enable  the  eye  to  resolve  certain 
test  objects.  Their  conclusions  are  in  very  close  accord,  and 
show  that  the  ratio  of  intensity  of  illumination  by  incandescent 
electric  light  to  that  of  mercury  vapor  light,  to  produce  equal 
acuity,  or  resolving  power,  is  as  1.75  to  i,  at  ordinary  intensities 
(1.5  to  2  foot-candles).  Since  it  is  well  known  that  acuity  is  a 
function  of  illumination  intensity,  or  surface  brightness  of  the 
object,  these  results  establish  the  fact  that  monochromatic 
li^t,  or  light  of  simple  spectral  character,  gives  greater  acuity 
of  vision  than  continuous  spectra  light. 

Objects  of  the  Present  Investigation 

Visual  acuity  being  a  function  of  the  spectral  character  of  the 
light,  the  further  question  suggests  itself,  whether  reaction-time 
may  not  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  Ught.  The  present 
investigation  seeks  to  solve  two  related  problems,  viz., 

(i)  What  is  the  effect  of  light  of  different  spectral  character 
upon  cognitive  reaction-time? 

(2)  What  is  the  effect  upon  cognitive  reaction-time  of  differ- 
ent intensities  of  illumination? 

As  before  suggested,  these  problems  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  manual  labor  performed  under  the  direction  of  vision,  since 
aU  such  labor  consists  of  muscular  reactions  in  response  to  visual 
impressions  in  which  cognition  plays  an  important  part.  In 
devising  the  experiments,  therefore,  care  was  taken  to  insure 
actual  cognition  at  each  observation,  and  to  eliminate  the  ele- 
ments of  visual  resolution,  practice,  and  fatigue. 

Nature  of  the  Experiments 

The  experiments  consisted  in  exposing  a  test-object  through 
an  opening  in  the  shutter,  illuminated  under  given  conditions, 
and  requiring  the  observer  to  register  his  cognition  of  the  object 
by  pressing  an  electric  key.  The  time  required  for  the  cognition 
and  muscular  reaction  was  recorded  by  a  chronograph. 
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ApparattL8 

A  special  apparatus  was  constructed  for  carrying  out  the 
experiments.  This  consisted  of  a  board  10x15  in.,  through  the 
center  of  which  was  an  opening  ^x%  in.,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  neutral  gray  paper,  and  supported  at  an  angle  of 
45°  upon  a  baseboard.  A  shutter  of  gray  cardboard,  in  which 
there  was  an  opening  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  in  the 
board,  was  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  underside  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  opening  would  register  with  the  opening  in  the  board. 
This  shutter  was  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  its  motion  controlled 
by  two  stops  operated  by  electromagnets  connected  in  series 
with  two  electric  keys  located  on  dis^gonally  opposite  comers 
of  the  baseboard.  Each  of  these  keyB  was  also  m  series  with  a 
pen  on  the  chronograph. 

The  test-objects  consisted  of  numbers  containing  4  digits, 
printed  in  lo-point  Roman  type  on  white  bond  paper  in  black 
carbon  ink.  120  different  numbers  were  printed  on  a  tape  of 
paper,  and  means  were  provided  for  passing  this  tape  immedi- 
ately back  of  the  shutter,  so  that  when  the  two  openings  regis- 
tered one  of  the  numbers  was  exposed  to  view.  A  duplicate  set 
of  numbers  was  also  typed  upon  one  side  of  the  tape,  which  did 
not  appear  to  the  observer,  but  which  registered  with  an  opening 
visible  only  to  the  operator,  thus  showing  to  the  operator  the 
number  presented  to  the  observer. 

A  Gaertner  chronograph  was  used,  so  geared  that  i  sec.  of 
time  represented  a  distance  of  slightly  more  than  i  in.  on  the 
record.  Two  pens  were  provided,  one  of  which  was  in  series 
with  the  shutter  magnets,  as  described,  and  the  other  in  series 
with  a  clock  pendulum  which  made  electric  contact  through  a 
mercury  globule  at  each  oscillation.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulimi  was  determined  by  taking  a  chronograph  record  of 
its  oscillations  for  10  min.,  timed  by  a  stop-watch,  and  dividing 
the  total  time  by  the  number  of  recorded  oscillations.  The 
electric  current  for  operating  the  electromagnets  was  supplied 
by  4  dry  cells. 

Sources  of  Light 

The  light  used  to  illuminate  the  test-object  was  from  three 
different  sources;  viz., 

A  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp,  Type  F,  operated  on  altematiiig 
current,  60  cycl^,  at  ±  amps,  and  100  volts  at  the  terminals,  the  line  voltage 
being  reduced  somewnat  by  the  resistance  used  to  maintain  constant  cur- 
ent. 

Two  tungsten  filament,  gas  filled,  incandescent  electric  l^^ups,  of  200 
watts  and  300  watts  rated  capacity  respectively,  at  105  volts.  The  lamp- 
bulbs  were  fitted  with  "cap  diffusers,"  i.  e.,  hemispherical  specular  reflectors 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and  i>rojected  tne  reflected  light 
on  to  the  white  enameled  still  reflector,  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "R.  L. 
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M./'  which  was  used  with  llie.' lamps.    The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  was 

X'pped  with  the  standard  while  en&meled  reflector  supplied  by  the  man- 
tlUBTB. 

Diffused  sunlight  admitted  throu^j^e  or  two  windows. 

The  wattage  of  the  lamps  was  kept  constant  by  the  use  of  a 
rheostat,  which  was  adjusted  in  accordanj^e  with  the  indications 
of  a  voltoieter  in  the  case  of  the  tungsteni^avp>  aJ^d  an  ammeter 
for  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp. 

The  room  used  for  the  experiments  was  i6  ft*  square,  with  lo 
ft.  6  in.  ceiling,  and  had  windows  in  the  center  o{«two  adjacent 
sides,  facing  east  and  south,  extending  lo  in.  from'the  ceiling., 
f^h  of  the  other  sides  contained  a  door.  Walls  anH'^^eiiing  were 
painted  light  bufif;  floor  Indian  red;  woodwork  dark  pak» 

The  apparatus  was  stationed  on  a  small  table  placed js^ghtly 
to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  room,  so  that  the  electric,  hgbt 
sources,  which  were  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling, 
were  entirely  out  of  view  of  the  observer,  while  shedding  their 
light  over  his  shoulder  onto  the  test  object.  The  apparatus  was 
[uaced  diagonally  to  the  room,  so  that  light  from  either  window 
struck  the  test  object  at  approximately  the  same  angle  as  the 
artificial  light,  and  so  as  to  avoid  any  direct  reflection  from  the 
observer's  eye. 

Adjtisting  and  Measuring  the  Intensities  of  Illumination 

The  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  test-object  was  regu- 
lated by  lowering  the  lamps  slightly  for  the  higher  intensities, 
and  screening  off  a  portion  of  their  light  for  the  lower  intensities, 
in  the  case  of  the  artificial  light;  and  by  adjusting  the  opaque 
shades  of  the  windows  by  raising  them  from  the  bottom,  m  the 
case  of  sunlight. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  test-object  was  measured 
with  a  Macbeth  Illuminometer,  which  is  a  portable,  equality-of- 
brightness  photometer,  using  a  miniature  tungsten  lamp  run 
from  a  small  storage  cell  as  the  standard  light-source,  a  Lummer- 
Brodhun  screen,  and  producing  a  balance  by  moving  the  stand- 
ard light.  In  measuring  illumination  a  disk  of  opal  glass,  having 
the  surface  sand-blasted,  is  placed  on  the  given  surface,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  plaque  balanced  against  the  standard  light.  In 
measuring  the  illumination  from  mercury  vapor  light  and  sim- 
light,  ray-filters  were  used  to  bring  the  color  of  the  standard 
light  to  match  that  of  the  light  measured.  The  instrument  had 
been  recently  calibrated  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories, 
New  York  City,  a  flicker  photometer  being  used  in  determining 
the  absorption  coefficients  of  the  ray-filters  used  in  measuring 
mercury  vapor  light,  and  sunlight.  Ten  readings  were  taken  of 
each  intensity  with  each  Ught,  after  the  final  adjustment,  and 
the  result  was  checked  by  an  equal  numbr  of  readings  taken  at 
the  dose  of  the  series  of  observations. 
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Method  of  Carrying  otUthe  Experiments 

The  observer  was  seated  in  ^  arm-chair  in  front  of  the  special 
apparatus  stationed  on  th^.ta^le.  By  slightly  inclining  the  head 
the  opening  in  which  the.  test-object  appeared  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  vision,  the  plane  f»f  the  paper  tape  being  substantially 
normal  to  the  visual  tuds.  The  observer  was  instructed  to  ad- 
just the  distance  from  his  eyes  to  the  object  for  the  clearest 
vision,  which 'w^  done  unconsciously  after  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  the. work.  The  electric  key  with  which  he  registered 
his  reaction- was  in  the  position  at  which  his  right  hand  would 
naturally  ;i^l  when  his  arm  was  supported  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.*-  It^required  a  force  of  200  gms.  exerted  through  a  distance 
0:5.09^  to  make  contact. 

' '  -".The  operator  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with 
the*  key  which  controlled  the  first  motion  of  the  shutter  within 
convenient  reach,  and  the  opening  in  which  the  duplicate  nimi- 
bers  on  the  tape  appeared  in  plain  sight.  The  chronograph  and 
clock  were  on  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  room,  convenient  to  the 
operator,  and  connected  to  the  apparatus  electrically  by  a  piece 
of  flexible  bell-wire.  The  voltmeter  and  ammeter  were  on  the 
apparatus  table,  to  which  the  rheostat  was  also  attached,  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  The  paper  tape  was  passed 
under  the  shutter  by  being  rolled  from  one  drum  to  another  by 
means  of  hand  wheels  at  the  side  of  the  apparatus,  convenient 
to  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  the  shutter  was  set  by  being 
pushed  back  to  its  original  position,  in  which  it  was  held  by  a 
latch. 

The  illumination  having  been  adjusted  according  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  the  chronograph  and  clock  were  set  in 
motion,  with  both  pens  in  contact  with  the  record  paper  on  the 
cylinder.  The  observer  was  instructed  that  a  succession  of 
printed  numbers  would  appear  in  the  opening  in  the  center  of 
the  board,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  identified  a  number  he  was 
to  press  the  key  at  his  right  hand,  afterward  repeating  the  nmn- 
ber,  so  that  the  operator  could  check  it  against  the  duplicate 
nmnber  appearing  at  the  back  of  the  apparatus,  thus  making 
sure  that  it  had  been  actually  identified.  The  front-board  of  the 
apparatus  covered  the  larger  part  of  the  visual  field  of  the  ob- 
server during  his  observations,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of 
contrast  with  the  test-object,  and  entire  absence  of  glare.  All  in 
readiness,  the  operator  pressed  the  key,  the  shutter  moved  into 
its  position  with  the  opening  disclosing  a  number  on  the  tape; 
the  observer  identified  the  number,  pressed  the  key  which  re- 
leased the  shutter  so  that  it  ecUpsed  the  nmnber,  and  repeated 
the  number  observed.  The  operator  then  reset  the  shutter, 
turned  the  tape-drums  sufficiently  to  bring  another  nimiber  into 
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position,  and  the  observer  repeated  his  operations.  This  was 
continued  until  all  the  numbers  on  the  tape  had  been  identified 
by  the  observer. 

Observers 

In  all,  5  observers  were  used.  The  first  experiments  were 
made  with  the  3  different  lights,  at  a  uniform  intensity  of  5 
foot-candles,  with  all  5  observers.  These  initial  experiments 
were  considered  rather  as  qualitative,  to  ascertain  if  any  appre- 
ciable differences  in  reaction-times  would  appear,  and  if  so,  with 
what  consistency  of  results.  The  results  proving  entirely  satis- 
factory on  this  point,  two  of  the  observers  were  dropped  in  the 
remaining  experiments,  and  their  observations  at  tins  intensity 
were  omitted  from  the  final  calculations.  The  results  of  their 
observations  showed  the  same  consistency  in  their  averages  and 
mean  variations  as  those  of  the  other  observers  in  subsequent 
work. 

The  3  observers  used  were  all  men,  of  various  ages  and  voca- 
tions as  follows:  B,  age  34,  accountant;  J,  age  29,  stenographer; 
O,  age  54,  salesman.   Ail  wore  glasses  during  the  observations. 

Method  of  Measuring  the  ReadionrTime 

The  elapsed  time  between  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus 
and  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  distance 
between  two  successive  lateral  movements  of  the  pen  on  the 
chronograph  record.  The  sum  of  100  of  these  distances,  repre- 
senting a  set  of  120  observations  less  the  first  20,  was  obtained 
by  adding  the  individual  distances  mechanically  by  means  of  a 
a  pair  of  dividers,  the  successive  spaces  being  laid  off  along  a 
line  on  a  tape  of  paper. 

The  linear  distance  corresponding  to  i  sec.  of  time  was  de- 
termined by  taking  the  length  of  a  line  on  the  record  traced  during 
10  min.,  as  indicated  by  a  stop-watch,  and  dividing  it  by  600. 
This  distance  (slightly  over  i  in.)  was  used  as  the  unit  for  making 
a  scale  by  which  the  reaction-times,  in  the  form  of  linear  dis- 
tances, were  measured.  The  length  of  the  line  representing  100 
observations,  measured  by  this  scale,  thus  gave  the  average 
reaction-time  in  sec.  when  divided  by  100. 

Method  of  Computing  the  Mean  Variations 

An  apparatus  was  constructed,  which  consisted  of  a  board  30 
in.  long  and  4.5  in.  wide,  supported  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  a  base- 
board. A  ledge  was  provided  running  lengthwise  along  the 
center  of  the  board,  and  a  piece  of  adding  machine  tape  (white 
paper  2.25  in.  wide)  was  stretched  along  the  upper  half,  resting 
against  the  ledge,  upon  which  was  laid  the  scale  of  seconds. 
A  slide  having  its  edges  perpendicular  to  the  ledge  was  provided. 
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which  could  be  moved  along  over  the  paper.  A  slat  was  attached 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  baiseboard,  which  was  beveled  to  45^, 
which  served  to  hold  the  chronograph  records  in  place  when 
passed  under  it,  and  afforded  an  acciutite  guide  for  the  divider 
points  in  taking  off  the  distances.  A  pair  of  proportional  dividers 
was  used,  the  short  and  long  legs  having  a  ratio  of  1.4. 

Setting  the  edge  of  the  slide  at  the  o  mark  on  the  left  of  the 
scale,  the  distance  representing  one  reaction-time  on  the  chron- 
graph  record  was  taken  off  with  the  short  legs  of  the  dividers, 
and  pricked  off  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  tape,  the  slide  being 
moved  along  the  distance  thus  laid  off.  The  distance  between 
the  points  of  the  long  legs  of  the  dividers  was  then  pricked  off 
along  the  edge  of  the  slide,  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
tape.  The  second  reaction-time  was  then  taken  off,  added  to  the 
first  in  the  usual  manner,  the  slide  moved  up,  and  the  vertical 
distance  laid  off  against  the  slide  as  before;  and  so  on  for  100 
observations.  The  total  time  was  then  measured  on  the  scale 
of  seconds,  and  the  result,  when  pointed  off,  gave  the  average 
time  in  sigma. 

Setting  the  short  legs  of  the  dividers  to  a  distance  represent- 
ing this  average  time,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  long 
legs  was  used  to  set  the  o  point  on  a  small  movable  scale  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  the  slide.  The  distance  of  any  given  point 
laid  off  along  the  slide  from  this  mean  value  corresponding  to  the 
o  mark  on  this  scale  represented  the  variation  of  that  reaction- 
time  from  the  mean.  The  sum  of  these  variations  was  obtained 
by  moving  the  slide  the  length  of  the  tape,  reading  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  in  like  manner,  and  adding  the  scale  readings. 
The  total  thus  obtained  was  a  linear  quantity,  and  was  reduced 
by  the  dividers,  measured  by  the  seconds  scale,  and  pointed  off 
for  sigma,  which  gave  the  mean  variation  for  the  set  of  observa- 
tions. 

Number  and  Arrangement  of  Experiments 

Six  series  of  experiments  were  made  at  intensities  of  5,  10, 
20,  50,  2,  and  0.5  foot-candles,  in  the  order  given.  In  each  series 
resiJts  were  obtained  by  3  observers  imder  the  light  of  tungsten, 
mercury  vapor  and  the  sun.  At  5  foot-candles  2  observers  took 
500  observations  under  each  light;  one  took  300.  At  10  foot- 
candles  all  3  observers  took  500  observations;  at  20  foot-can- 
dles all  3  took  300;  at  50  foot-candles  all  3  took  300;  at  2  foot- 
candles  all  3  took  500,  and  likewise  at  0.5  foot-candle. 

Each  series  of  experiments  consisted  of  120  observations 
made  under  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  light  at  the  same  intensity, 
by  a  single  observer  at  a  given  sitting.  The  order  in  which  the 
different  lights  were  used  was  rotated  in  the  different  series. 
Practice  series  were  taken  imtil  the  m.  v.  of  any  set  of  observa- 
tions was  10%  of  the  average,  or  less. 
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In  order  to  afford  a  ''warming  up"  process  before  each  set 
of  observations,  120  reactions  were  taken,  of  which  the  first  20 
were  omitted  in  the  calculations.  The  different  series  of  exper- 
iments using  different  intensities  of  illumination  were  taken 
at  widely  separated  times,  extending  over  a  period  of  9  months. 

ReavUs 

The  general  averages  and  the  mean  variations  of  the  cognition 
times,  under  the  3  li^ts  at  the  6  different  intensities,  are  given 
in  Table  I.  The  curves  of  the  general  averages  of  the  3  lights  at 
the  6  intensities  are  given  in  charts  I,  II,  and  III,  the  illumi- 
nation in  foot-candles  being  plotted  as  abscissae,  against  time 
in  sigma  as  ordinates. 

TABLE  II 

The  Difference,  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Difference,^*  and  the  Probable 
Correctness  of  the  Difference,^^  between  the  Averajge  Reactions  under 
Mercury  Vapor  Light  and  Sunlight  at  6  Intensities  of  Illumination 


Intenaities 

Obbbrwr  B 

Obbbrtxb  J 

ObskbtsbO 

of 

Dif. 

P.  E.     P.  C. 

Dif.    P.  E. 

P.  C. 

Dif.     P.  E. 

P.  C. 

niumination 

H  f  oot-caadle 

8.4 

1.777      99.90 

1 1.6     1.620 

100.00 

38.6    3.470 
20.6    1.605 

100.00 

2 

10.4 

X.356      100.00 

9.6    X.484 

100.00 

100.00 

5 

16.7 

1.202    X  00.00 

X3.7    X.502 

100.00 

20.3    X.513 

X  00.00 

xo 

20.0 

1.0x3    100.00 

16.0    X.263 

100.00 

25.6    1.098 

100.00 

20 

19.7 

X.283    X  00.00 

20.3     1.30A 
23.3     1.260 

100.00 

17.6    1.215 

X  00.00 

SO 

23.0 

X.479    100.00 

100.00 

21.3    1.270 

100.00 

TABLE  III 

The  Difference,  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Difference,  and  the  Probable 
Correctness  of  the  Difference,  between  the  Average  Reactions  under 
Mercury  Vapor  Light  and  Incandescent  (Tungsten)  Light,  at  6  In- 
tensities of  illumination 

Intennties  Obsxbtbr  B  Obsrrtrr  J  Obskrtrb  O 

of  Dif.      P.  E.     P.  C.      Dif.    P.  E.   P.  C.         Dif.      P.  E.     P.  C. 

niumination 


H  foot-candle 

22.A 
23.6 

X.832 

100.00 

30.4 

1.769 

XOO.OO 

7S.6 

3.266 

100.00 

2 

1.428 

X  00.00 

22.8 

1.524 

100.00 

30.8 

1. 593 

100.00 

5 

28.8 

X.I7X 

XOO.OO 

26.4 

X.S67 

100.00 

35.0 

I.43I 

XOO.OO 

xo 

26.4 

X.052 

X  00.00 

27.2 

X.298 

XOO.OO 

33.4 

1.227 

100.00 

20 

35.3 

1.390 

XOO.OO 

24.3 

X.307 

100.00 

32.3 

1.474 

100.00 

SO 

30.3 

1.499 

XOO.OO 

3S.6 

X.266 

XOO.OO 

33.6 

1.303 

XOO.OO 

TABLE  IV 

Ratios  of  the  Cognition-Times  under  3  Types  of  Illumination  at  6  Intensi- 
ties. 

IntenaitieB  B  J  O 

of  HgSTHgSTHffST 

Illumination 


yi  footrcandle 

x.ooo 

1.226 

1.070 

x.ooo 

1.033 

1.083 

x.ooo 

I.06X 

i.x6a 

2 

I.OOO 

X.033 

X.075 

x.ooo 

X.027 

X.066 

x.ooo 

1.060 

I.09X 

5 

I.OOO 

X.0S5 

1.095 

x.ooo 

X.04X 

X.079 

x.ooo 

1.062 

X.I07 

10 

x.ooo 

1.069 

X.09X 

x.ooo 

X.048 
x.003 

1.082 

x.ooo 

1.053 

x.ixa 

20 

x.ooo 

X.068 

1.087 

I.OOO 

1.075 

x.ooo 

X.060 

I.IXI 

50 

I.OOO 

1.078 

X.X04 

I.OOO 

X.07S 

X.XX4 

x.ooo 

1.073 

I.II6 
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The  reactions  taken  under  mercury  vapor  light  are  shorter 
than  those  under  sunlight,  and  those  taken  under  sunlight  are 
shorter  than  those  under  tungsten  light.  This  relation  is  con- 
stant for  all  3  observers  at  all  6  intensities,  though  the  amount 
of  difiference  as  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III  varies  with  the  light 
and  with  the  intensity.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  in  general,  thdsT 
reactions  decrease  in  length  as  the  illumination  increases  in 
intensity;  this  relation  is  true  for  all  observers  and  all  lights  to 
an  intensity  of  20  foot-candles.' ,  From  20  to  50  foot-candles 
under  tungsten  light  the  reaction-time  for  one  observer  in- 
creases, one  remains  the  same,  and  with  one  it  decreases  very 
slightly.  Under  sunlight  the  reaction-time  of  two  observers  in- 
creases; with  one  it  decreases.  Under  mercury  vapor  light  the 
reaction-time  of  one  observer  increases  very  slightly;  with  two 
it  decreases. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  the  difiference  between  the  averages 
of  the  cognition-times  taken  under  mercury  vapor  Ught  and 
sunlight  and  the  difiference  between  the  average  under  mer- 
cuiy  vapor  light  and  tungsten,  respectively,  at  the  6  intensities 
of  illimiination  used,  also  the  probable  error  of  the  dififerences, 
and  the  probable  correctness  of  the  dififerences  between  the  sets 
of  cognition-times.  The  probable  errors  are  small  (except  in 
the  case  of  observer  0  at  0.5  foot-candle,  where  the  m.  v.'s  were 
exceptionally  large,  as  were  also  the  dififerences).  The  probable 
correctnesses  are  either  a  mathematical  certainty,  or  approach 
the  limit. 

Table  IV  shows  the  ratio  of  the  dififerences  in  time  under  the 
3  h'ghts  at  each  intensity.  These  dififerences  are  smallest  at  the 
lowest  intensity,  and  in  general  tend  to  increase  with  the  in- 
tensity. 

Sources  of  Error 

Instrumental  Errors  include  the  following: 

(i)  Variation  in  rate  of  revolution  of  chronograph  cylinder 

(2)  Error  in  linear  distance  representing  i  sec.  of  time 

(3)  Error  in  scale  of  sec.  by  which  reaction-times  were  measured 

(4)  Variation  in  speed  of  shutter 

Accidental  Errors  include: 

(5)  Errors  in  setting  the  divider  points  in  taking  linear  distances 

(6)  Errors  in  reading  the  variations  in  reaction-time  on  the  scale 

(7)  Errors  in  making  photometer  readings 

Psychological  Errors  could  arise  from  the  following: 

(8)  Fatigue 

(9)  Visual  adaptation 

(10)  Prejudice 

(11)  Physiological  indispositions 

(12)  Practice 

(13)  Distractions 
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These  sources  of  error  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

(i)  One  revolution  of  the  cylinder  recorded  28  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  which  were  shown  on  all  records  as  taken  as  a 
check  on  the  regularity  of  motion  of  the  chronograph.  Measure- 
ments of  the  distance  between  these  28  beats  on  all  records 
taken  showed  a  mean  variation  of  0.24  of  1%,  and  a  probable 
error  of  .01  of  1%.  Applied  to  the  maximum  and  minimum 
average  times  this  would  give  probable  errors  of  .0540-  and  .0280- 
respectively. 

(2)  The  results  of  3  measurements  of  the  number  of  pen- 
dulum beats  recorded  in  10  min.  gave  a  m.  v.  of  0.21  of  1%,  and 
a  probable  error  of  0.625  in  the  unit  of  length  representing  i  sec. 
on  the  scale.  As  before  stated,  this  being  a  constant  error,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  differences,  no  special  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  it. 

(3)  This  is  subject  to  practically  the  same  conditions  as  (5) : 
but  the  errors  were  constant  as  affecting  the  final  results. 

(4)  This  was  not  measured,  as  it  was  sufficiently  rapid  to 
produce  instantaneous  appearance  of  the  stimulus,  so  far  as 
visual  perception  is  concerned. 

(5)  The  error  of  a  single  setting  of  the  dividers  was  within 
5%.  The  reduction  of  this  error  by  the  canceling  out  of  +  and 
— errors  in  the  100  settings  must  bring  it  near  the  o  point  on  the 
probability  curve;  so  that  the  error  in  the  average  time  was  well 
within  the  limits  of  instrumental  error. 

(6)  The  same  general  conditions  apply  as  in  (5). 

(7)  Them.  V.  in  reading  photometer  settings  was  5%.  Since 
the  variation  in  reaction-time  due  to  difference  in  intensity  of 
illumination  was  relatively  small,  the  errors  in  photometric 
readings  are  n^ligible. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  mechanical  and  per- 
sonal errors  of  measurement,  at  least  the  variable  errors  which 
affect  the  significance  of  the  results,  are  no  greater  than — 
probably  not  as  great  as — would  have  resulted  from  the  methods 
and  apparatus  more  commonly  used  for  such  experiments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  labor  of  calculation  was  much  less, 
and  practically  free  from  clerical  error. 

(8)  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  fatigue  by  giving  rest-periods  of 
5  to  7  min.  between  the  sets  of  observations,  and  two  periods  of 
two  min.  each  during  the  observations.  A  comparison  of  the 
first  10  observations  with  the  last  10  in  a  representative  number 
of  cases  showed  no  discrepancies  in  average  reaction-time,  thus 
proving  the  absence  of  fatigue. 

(9)  The  observers  were  in  the  room  under  the  adjusted  il- 
lumination from  5  to  10  min.  before  beginning  their  observa- 
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tioDS,  in  the  case  of  the  higher  intensities,  and  longer  at  the 
lower  intensities.  The  first  20  observations  were  omitted  in  the 
calculations  to  allow  further  for  Adaptation  and  practice.  The 
comparison  of  times  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sets  of  observar 
tionSy  as  mentioned  in  (8),  applies  equally  in  this  case. 

(10)  Preference  for  any  one  kind  of  Ught  might  a£Fect  results; 
but  in  this  case  the  eflfects  would  necessarily  be  very  marked, 
and  would  imdoubtedly  appear  as  wide  and  erratic  dififerenoes 
in  the  reaction-times.  The  fact  that  no  such  fluctuations  ap- 
peared, but  on  the  contrary  the  recorded  times  show  a  remark- 
able consistency,  is  suflScient  evidence  that  they  were  not  subject 
to  the  influence  of  prejudice. 

(11)  The  observers  were  all  in  apparently  normal  health  and 
spirits  when  making  the  observations.  Furthermore,  each  ob- 
server made  observations  on  5  different  days  for  each  intensity, 
except  the  two  highest,  for  which  they  made  observations  on  3 
different  days.  The  observations  at  the  different  intensities 
extended  over  a  period  of  9  months.  The  total  results  therefore 
represent  an  average  which  eliminates  the  factor  of  ph3rsiological 
abnormalities. 

(12)  The  methods  used  to  eliminate  errors  of  practice  have 
already  been  described. 

(13)  All  points  of  mechanical  impact  in  the  apparatus  were 
padded  with  piano  felt,  so  that  it  operated  without  sensible 
noise  of  any  kind.  The  room  had  no  other  occupants  than  the 
operator  and  observer  during  the  observations.  There  was  no 
glare  in  the  field  of  vision  of  the  observer,  either  while  he  was 
making  his  observations  or  during  his  rest-periods.  The  ticking 
of  the  pendulum,  and  the  slight  clicks  of  the  chronograph  mag- 
nets, were  the  only  sounds  in  the  room.  The  noises  without  were 
such  as  the  observers  were  accustomed  to  hear  regularly  in  their 
routine  work. 

Discussion  of  Results 

That  there  would  appear  a  difference  in  reaction-time  between 
mercury  vapor  Ught  and  continuous  spectra  Ught  was  rather  to 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  monochromatic  Ught  in- 
creases visual  acuity.  It  has  been  generally  held,  at  least  among 
iUuminating  engineers,  that  this  gain  in  acuity  was  compar- 
atively little  in  evidence  at  the  higher  intensities,  but  became 
appreciable  at  the  lower  intensities.  It  wiU  therefore  be  a  surprise 
to  the  practitioners  of  the  appUed  science  of  Ught  to  learn  that 
the  difference  in  reaction-time  between  mercury  vapor  Ught  and 
incandescent  tungsten  Ught  increases  with  the  intensity  of 
iUumination  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  which  would  seem  to 
establish  the  rule.   It  wiU  probably  also  be  somewhat  surprising 
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to  learn  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  reaction-time 
between  daylight  and  tungsten  light  under  the  same  conditions. 

Why  these  differences  should  exist  is  a  matter  for  speculation 
rather  than  explanation.  Until  "the  enigma  of  color  vision/'  as 
Troland  aptly  puts  it,  is  solved,  an  ultimate  explanation  is 
apparently  impossible.  We  know,  however,  that  vision  by 
wUte  or  polychromatic  light  is  a  complex  process,  and  that 
the  visual  impression  received  is  the  resultant  of  some  kind  of 
summation-process  taking  place  either  in  the  retina  or  at  the 
cortical  centers;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  this  process  requires 
time  for  its  consummation.  Vision  by  monochromatic  light, 
not  being  the  resultant  of  a  complex  stimulus,  may  therefore 
require  less  time.  Purely  nerve  functions  can  hardly  have  any 
part  in  the  phenomena. 

The  difference  in  time  between  daylight  and  timgsten  light  is 
less  suggestive  of  explanation.  There  are  three  factors  which 
may  enter  into  the  problem :  the  difference  in  color  of  the  two 
lights  will  produce  a  slight  variation  in  the  contrast  between 
the  test  object  and  the  field  (the  figures  and  the  paper) ;  the  two 
lights  exert  a  different  amount  of  energy  for  a  given  visible 
intensity;  and  the  fact  that  the  eye  has  been  developed  under 
daylight  conditions  may  cause  it  to  function  more  rapidly  under 
such  light  than  under  a  light  differing  in  color  composition. 
Which  of  these  causes  is  operative,  or  whether  all  have  a  share 
in  the  result,  will  require  special  investigation  to  determine. 

That  reaction-time  diminishes  as  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
ulus increases  is  a  well  established  fact,  with  which  the  results 
in  the  present  case  agree.  The  intensity  of  illumination  neces- 
sary for  minimum  reaction-time  under  any  given  light  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  quantitatively  determined  heretofore. 
Rice  proposed  to  determine  the  intensity  of  illumination  of 
continuous  spectra  light  (dayhght  and  incandescent  light)  re- 
quired for  the  "most  efficient  vision,"  by  which  he  meant  the 
greatest  visual  acuity.  He  states  that,  of  the  various  uses  of 
artificial  light,  the  most  important  is  that  for  reading.  In  view 
of  the  use  of  the  artificial  light  in  the  industries,  this  contention 
can  hardly  be  maintained  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that 
the  best  dayUght  conditions  can  be  fully  equalled  by  artificial 
light  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor  is  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  as  to  be  classed  among  the  revolutionary  improve- 
ments in  industry,  comparable  with  the  use  of  the  steam  engine 
for  motive  power. 

Cognitive  reaction-time  affords  the  only  parallel  to  actual 
working  conditions  where  the  hand  is  directed  by  the  eye;  and 
the  cases  to  which  this  does  not  apply,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  comparatively  few.  The  intensity  of  illumination 
required  for  minimum  reaction-time  is  therefore  the  most  reliable 
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guide  for  determining  the  illmnination  intensities  required  in 
industrial  lighting. 

From  the  resists  obtained  in  these  experiments  it  appears 
that  lo  foot-candles  is  the  practical  minimum  required  where 
sharp  visual  focussing  is  necessary,  and  the  best  conditions  as 
to  contrast  in  the  objects  seen,  and  sources  of  external  disturb- 
ance, such  as  glare,  etc.,  prevail.  Rice  concludes  that  ''inten- 
sities of  8  and  40  meter-candles  (practically  i  and  4  foot-candles) 
constitute  approximately  the  lower  and  upper  limits  respective- 
ly of  suitable  illumination  for  ordinary  purposes."  These  are 
much  too  low  for  industrial  purposes,  as  the  present  experiments 
show,  and  as  recent  observations  under  practical  factory  condi- 
tions corroborate. 

Condusiona 

(i)  Continuous  spectra  Ught  produces  a  lag  in  cognitive 
reaction-time  as  comparable  with  the  line  spectrum  light  of 
mercury  vapor  of  equal  intensity. 

(2)  The  light  from  incandescent  tungsten  produces  a  sensi- 
ble lag  in  reaction-time  as  compared  with  normal  white  light 
(daylight,  or  diffused  sunlight)  of  equal  intensity. 

(3)  The  differences  in  reaction-time,  in  genenJ,  vary  directly 
with  the  intensity  of  illiunination. 

(4)  The  minimum  intensity  of  illiunination  required  for  max- 
imiun  visual  efficiency  in  reaction-time  is  between  10  foot-can- 
dles and  20  foot-candles. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  her  thanks  and  obligations  to 
Prof.  H.  P.  Weld,  Department  of  Psychology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  planning  the  exper- 
iments. 
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THE  MIRACLE  MAN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


By  John  M.  Fletcher,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana 


During  the  spring  months  of  the  year  1920  there  came  to 
Nq,w  Orleans  an  old  man  presenting  the  typical  mien  and  make- 
up of  a  latter  day  prophet,  who  hiEis  made  this  city  a  rival  of 
Quebec  as  a  center  for  miraculous  healing.  It  is  reported  that  in 
1903  the  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupr6,  near 
Quebec,  including  persons  who  had  been  healed  and  those  who 
were  seeking  to  be  healed,  amounted  to  168,000.  No  account 
has  been  kept  of  those  who  have  visited  the  New  Orleans 
Miracle  Man,  but  if  one  were  to  include  those  who  came  merely 
to  see  what  was  being  done  it  is  very  likely  that  the  number 
would  exceed  the  total  of  those  who  visited  the  famous  Quebec 
shrine  in  1903.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New  Orleans 
Miracle  Man  is  also  of  Canada,  having  been  bom  there  in  1847. 
In  the  veins  of  many  whom  he  attempted  to  heal  runs  the  blood 
of  the  exiled  Acadians,  who  make  up  a  considerable  percentage 
of  the  population  in  certain  regions  of  Louisiana.  The  'Cajans', 
as  they  are  known  locally,  include  a  large  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy and  also  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  cannot  speak  Eng- 
lish. It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  however,  that  only  among 
the  'Cajans'  was  the  faith  in  miraculous  cures  able  to  secure  a 
foothold.  There  have  been  many  persons  of  all  nationalities, 
and  representing  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  strata  of 
society,  who  have  become  converted  to  the  belief  in  the  old 
man's  claims.  A  reporter  on  one  of  the  city  papers,  who  has 
recently  come  from  New  York,  and  who  says  his  father  was  a 
physician,  took  the  writer  to  task  for  asserting  that  there  had 
been  no  authenticated  case  of  the  cxwe  of  an  organic  disease  by 
the  healer.  Yet  on  the  whole,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  great 
background  on  which  the  entire  movement  rests  is  one  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.  One  does  not  have  to  do  more  than  to 
visit  one  of  the  open-air  demonstrations,  and  watch  the  types 
of  faces  uplifted  in  hope  and  the  hands  outstretched  in  pathetic 
appeal,  to  realize  that  this  is  true. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  this  case  holds  something 
that  is  of  interest  to  psychology  and  that  it  should  therefore 
be  noticed  and  recorded.  The  social  aspects  of  the  case  are  now 
being  investigated.    Local  psychiatrists  are  also  seeking  the 
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opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  it.  The  following  account  is 
given  with  a  view  to  presenting  merely  the  facts  and  general 
impressions  of  the  event  itself.  This  account  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  read  before  the  Southern  Society  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Philosophy  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Tulane  University 
in  April,  1920. 

As  to  the  Miracle  Man  himself  it  must  be  said  that  very  little 
is  known  and  very  little  can  be  found  out.  His  real  name  is  John 
Cudney,  though  on  the  occasion  of  his  christening  an  older 
sister,  who  is  reported  by  him  to  have  had  "foresight,"  said  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  prophet  and  wished  him  to  be  called  Isaiah.  In 
the  family  he  was  called  Brother  Isaiah,  and  it  is  by  this  name 
that  he  still  prefers  to  be  known.  The  circumstance  of  his 
christening  in  this  fashion  and  the  force  of  the  suggestion  in  his 
name  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  determining  his  career. 

In  his  early  life  he  made,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  no 
attempts  to  effect  cures,  or  to  exercise  any  other  unusual  gifts. 

From  Canada  he  came  to  America  some  time  in  his  youth.  As 
a  young  man,  while  walking  alone  in  the  woods  of  Nebraska,  he 
claims  to  have  heard  a  divine  voice  telling  him  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  heal  people  of  diseases.  This  seems  to  have 
meant  to  him  that  he  should  desert  his  family.  He  relates  that 
he  agonized  with  God  over  this  matter  far  into  the  night,  but 
arrived  at  no  solution.  The  following  morning  his  wife,  who 
seems  also  to  have  had  the  same  revelation  about  him,  an- 
noimced  that  she  and  their  sons  would  have  to  give  him  up  so 
that  he  could  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  Since  that  time  he  has  traveled  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  heaUng  by  prayer  and,  like  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
earning  his  living  meanwhile.  He  has  apparently  operated  in 
many  other  American  cities,  although  not  so  conspicuously  as 
in  New  Orleans.  In  certain  instances  he  seems  to  have  been 
"invited"  to  leave  by  the  city  authorities. 

In  spite  of  his  popular  title  of  the  "Miracle  Man,"  he  does 
not  lay  claim  to  performing  miracles.  He  says  that  the  power 
to  heal  diseases  comes  to  hun  periodically,  but  that  all  he  does 
is  done  through  the  goodness  of  God.  He  disclaims  being  a 
Christian  Scientist,  though  like  the  members  of  that  communion 
he  believes  that  God  does  not  will  disease.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  he  is  probably  incapable  of  working  out 
any  consistent  notion  of  what  he  proposes  to  do.  He  uses  an  oil 
of  wintergreen  to  rub  those  whom  he  treats,  but  he  says  that 
this  has  no  curative  properties,  and  is  merely  to  decrease  fric- 
tion. He  makes  use  of  magic  by  blessing  handkerchiefs  and 
sending  them  to  patients  who  are  not  able  to  reach  him.  In 
watching  his  healing  one  day  the  writer  heard  him  speak  of 
epilepsy  as  demonic  possession.    He  said,  "I  have  had  a  great 
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deal  of  experience  with  them  cases.  And  I  tell  you  when  them 
epilektic  fits  come  out  they  makes  a  lot  of  noise."  He  presents 
all  the  appearances  of  being  a  devout,  simple-minded  religious 
fanatic.  He  could  easily  have  made  a  Peter  the  Hermit  or  a  St. 
Simeon  Stylites.  Those  who  know  him  privately  and  intimately 
speak  well  of  his  character  and  absolve  him  from  conscious 
fakery.  Whether  he  can  survive  the  notoriety  thrust  upon  him 
remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  been  repeatedly  offered  money,  but 
either  from  fear  of  the  law  or  from  principle  he  seems  to  have 
refused  it,  though  he  does  accept  gifts.  There  are  rumors  that 
he  has  received  money,  though  these  are  difficult  to  prove. 
Temptations  of  a  sex  character  are  also  assailing  him.  Certain 
of  his  female  'cures'  do  not  hesitate  to  kiss  him  and  fondle  him 
in  public.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  preaches  that  a 
wife  should  leave  a  husband  if  God  calls  her,  makes  it  entirely 
possible  that  the  matter  may  at  any  time  have  a  sudden  and 
unsavory  ending. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  attract  such  extraordinary 
attention  not  only  illustrates  the  human  craving  for  the  super- 
natural but  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  press,  a  responsibility  which  is  not  always  fully  apprecia- 
ted. For  several  days  the  papers  of  New  Orleans  debated  among 
themselves  whether  they  should  give  publicity  to  what  was  being 
done.  They  presently  decided  in  the  affirmative;  and  about 
the  first  warning  that  the  public  had  was  the  burst  into  print 
of  accounts  of  wonderful  cures  effected  by  a  strange  old  man  in  a 
little  house-boat  on  the  mud  banks  of  the  levee  at  the  foot  of 
Calhoun  Street.  These  accounts  produced  a  marked  impression 
on  the  entire  city.  Everywhere  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes 
people  were  talking  about  Brother  Isaiah.  Through  the  press 
dispatches  reports  went  to  other  cities.  Moving-picture  con- 
cerns seized  upon  the  new  sensation  and  scattered  the  distorted 
rumors  still  further.  Even  the  billboards  of  Broadway,  New 
York,  gave  space  to  this  thriller. 

It  seems  that  the  healer  had  been  at  work  for  some  time 
prior  to  his  burst  into  notoriety.  He  had  in  fact  been  to  New 
Orleans  once  or  twice  before  and  had  made  acquaintances  along 
the  river-front.  His  reputation  began  to  grow  in  the  earlier 
months  of  this  year  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary 
to  call  extra  police-help  in  order  to  disentangle  the  automobiles 
that  came  to  his  home.  There  was  even  at  this  stage  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  among  his  patrons.  Some  hob- 
bled on  foot,  others  came  in  elegant  limousines.  The  people 
who  first  went  to  see  him  were  those  interested  in  being  healed 
or  in  having  some  member  of  the  family  treated.  After  the  front- 
page account  in  the  newspaper  came  out,  the  health-seekers 
were  joined  by  a  throng  of  the  curious.   Extra  street-cars  were 
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put  on  the  lines  leading  to  that  portion  of  the  river  front.  Great 
masses  of  pedestrians  and  people  in  automobiles  crowded  the 
levee  daily.  The  niunber  of  persons  seeking  treatment  assumed 
{darming  proportions.  The  sick  began  to  arrive  on  all  trains, 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  make  inquiry  about  accom- 
modations. The  charitable  organizations,  the  hospitals,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  city  officials  found  themselves  with  a  pro- 
blem on  their  hands.  Letters,  telegrams  and  long-distance 
telephone  calls  poured  into  the  offices  of  the  newspapers;  they 
had  apparently  got  more  than  they  bargained  for.  Conditions 
of  great  distress  began  to  spring  up  about  the  old  man's  place  of 
operation.  InvaUds  who  perhaps  had  not  left  their  rooms  or 
beds  for  months  came  and  stood  for  hours  in  the  cold  March 
wind  and  sometimes  in  the  rain  awaiting  their  turn.  Patients 
who  were  almost  delirious  with  fever  would  stand  with  their 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  a  relative  in  the  long  line  of  suffering. 
An  occasional  groan  of  pain  would  elicit  the  comforting  state- 
ment that  their  turn  would  come  soon.  No  toilet  accommoda- 
tions had  been  provided,  much  less  any  shelter  or  food.  It  be- 
came a  problem  of  serious  concern  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  became  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  wise  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
persecution  of  those  who  were  holding  with  mad  fanaticism  to 
the  faith  of  the  old  healer.  One  can  imagine  how  unsanitaiy 
the  whole  procedure  was  when  told  that  he  was  rubbing  and 
manipulating  his  patients  one  after  the  other  all  day  and  most 
of  the  night  without  even  washing  his  hands.  It  was  reported 
that  leprosy  had  appeared  among  his  patients.  On  account  of 
these  dangers  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  tents  that  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross  on  the  levee  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  left  their  homes  to  come  for  the  treatment. 

In  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  the  early  days  of  his  recent 
popularity  one  could  hear  on  all  hands  wonderful  stories  about 
what  the  'miracle  man*  could  do  and  had  done.  Some  said 
he  was  Christ  appearing  on  earth  again.  The  story  went  around 
that  he  had  once  stopped  a  shower  of  rain  by  holding  up  his 
hand.  The  credulity  and  the  will  to  believe  upon  the  part  of 
the  well,  and  the  desperate  hope  of  the  sick,  made  out  of  the 
situation  a  veritable  rumor  factory.  An  appreciation  of  the  set- 
ting of  this  case  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  which  these  rumors  grew.  Miss  Doris 
Kent,  a  former  student  of  the  writer  and  a  graduate  of  Newcomb 
College,  Tulane  University,  was  assigned  by  the  Times-Picay- 
ime  of  this  city  to  write  the  matter  up.  She  remained  on  the 
assignment  until  threatened  with  violence  by  one  of  the  self- 
appointed  managers,  who  was  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  petty 
graft-scheme  by  which  he  could  for  a  consideration  secure 
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prompt  attention  from  the  healer.    Miss  Kent  thus  describes 
the  situation  as  she  saw  it  March  13th: 

''Steadily  swellinjg  crowds,  excitement  rising  to  white  heat  throughout 
the  city  and  community,  dozens  of  new  'cures'  and  a  few  bits  of  conflict- 
ing testimony  were  results  of  another  day  and  night  of  'faith  healing'  on  the 
levee  ofif  Audubon  Park,  where  John  Cudney,  or  'Brother  Isaiah^'  has 
worked  steadily  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  pra3ring  for  the  healmg  of 
Hbe  sick  and  the  defective. 

"His  ^reat  frame  sagging  slightly  with  weariness,  his  face  almost  as 
white  as  his  long  hair  and  his  snowy  beard,  the  old  riverman  had  hardly 
n^used  for  rest  or  food  since  the  first  rush  upon  his  little  houseboat  b^gan 
Wednesday  afternoon.  As  he  prays  over  sonie  twisted  form  on  a  littie 
rudely-erected  platform  in  the  mud,  henmied  in  so  closely  by  the  crowd 
that  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  reaches  him,  he  pauses  for  a  nioment  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  orange  or  pineapple  juice,  passed  to  him  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  Back  in  the  tinv  houseboat,  that  was  almost  sunk  Thursday, 
when  the  mob  pressed  aboarcl,  Mrs.  ColdDere,  the  77  year  old  sister  of  the 
'healer',  prepared  the  only  nourishment  he  found  tmie  to  take." 

The  following  is  given  as  a  picture  of  what  the  situation 
looked  like  March  14: 

"Paeans  of  joy  from  men,  women  and  children  who  professed  to  be 
cured  in  an  instant  by  'Brother  Isaiah's'  powers  continued  to  go  up  from 
many  sources  Friday. 

"Watch  fires  were  built  all  along  the  levee  and  down  on  the  river  beach 
late  Satiu'dav  night  by  those  who  were  determined  to  obtain  close-up  posi- 
tions when  'Brother  Isaiah'  resimied  his  practice,  which  it  was  said  he 
would  do  early  Sunday  morning.  The  bivouac  of  the  'faithful'  presented  a 
weird  appearance,  and  hundreds  of  sight-seers  journeyed  in  automobiles 
to  look  on  the  strange  scene.  Carnival  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  combined 
best  expresses  the  atmosphere  on  the  Audubon  Park  levee  Saturday,  when 
5000  persons  at  one  time  gathered  to  witness  the  'faith  heaUng'  ot  John 
Cudney,  the  'Brother  Isaiah'  who  has  thrown  the  city  into  a  turmoil  with 
his  alleged  'cures'. 

"By  nightfall  (of  March  16)  a  village  of  little  white  tents  had  sprung 
up  like  a  srowth  of  mushrooms  along  the  embankment.  The  American 
Ried  Cross  nas  contributed  ten  tents  and  one  hundred  cots,  and  will  provide 
more  if  necessary  to  house  the  unfortunates  whose  hope  orives  them  to  re- 
maining at  their  posts  day  and  ni^t A  large  plat- 
form will  be  built  for  him  later,  since  the  'healer'  has  refused  all  offers  of  a 
haU,  declaring  that  he  must  do  his  work  in  the  open  air  on  the  spot  where 
he  first  began. 

"Surroundings  rapidly  are  becoming  dangerously  insanitary  upon  the 
levee.  Since  Sunday  the  spot  has  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  lot  just  vacated  by 
a  circus.  The  groimd  is  trampled  bare  for  a  long  distance,  and  every  vestige 
of  grass  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  thousancu  of  feet.  The  waiting  line 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  levee  toward  the  river,  and  in  the  hollow  has  col- 
lected a  drift  of  tattered  papers,  rotting  fruit,  fragments  of  food,  broken 
bottles,  torn  boxes, — all  at  the  feet  of  the  wretched  ones  who  have  stood 
lor  more  than  twentv-f  our  hours  packed  between  the  ropes  about  the  run- 
way. In  the  sultiy,  humid  atmosphere  of  Monday  afternoon  the  place  was 
repellent  to  every  sense,  yet  the  dreary  line  still  stood  with  abject  patience, 
scarcely  speaking  among  themselves  or  noticing  the  reduced  ranks  of  tiie 
si^tseers  who  stood  on  the  higher  ground. 

'Tetty  conmierce  thrives  all  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about 
the  'miiaoJe  man'.  The  peanut,  popcorn,  soft  drink,  and  fruit  wagons  are 
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there  and  the  latest  addition  to  that  thoroughfare  is  an  array  of  photo- 
graphs of  Brother  Isaiah  at  work.  They  hung  artistically  upon  tne  red 
brick  wall  of  the  Marine  Hospital.'* 

With  reference  to  the  reputed  cures  it  seems  quite  difficult 
in  this  instance  to  find  even  the  kernel  of  truth  which  must  as  a 
rule  constitute  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  such  excited  rumors 
take  their  rise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  organic  diseases 
have  been  successfully  treated  by  this  healer.  Out  of  the  vast 
numbers  who  have  been  to  him  for  treatment  there  must  have 
been  a  percentage  of  cases  of  a  functional  character,  which 
were  amenable  to  just  the  kind  of  treatment  he  offered.  But 
when  one  starts  out  to  locate  these  cases  they  are  difficult  to 
find.  One  can  find  all  sorts  of  stories  about  what  was  said  to 
have  been  done,  but  substantiated  instances  are  not  so  easy  to 
find.  And  the  interesting  aspect  of  the  case  is  that  the  minds 
of  the  crowds  did  not  seem  to  need  substantiation.  They  were 
quite  ready  to  believe  the  miraculous  reports  without  it.  If  one 
accepted  the  verdict  of  the  crowds  that  surrounded  the  old  man 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  work  here  one  would  have  to  believe 
that  tuberculosis,  cancer,  paralysis,  Bright's  disease,  blindness, 
deafness,  dumbness,  and  practically  all  other  forms  of  human 
affliction  yielded  with  equal  readiness  to  his  methods. 

The  case  that  gave  the  initial  impulse  to  the  wild  rumors 
of  the  earlier  days  was  that  of  a  little  girl  who  was  bom  blind 
and  who  was  reported  to  have  had  her  eye-sight  restored.  The 
rumor  of  this  cure  flew  like  wild-fire  over  the  city.  This  was 
followed  by  other  reported  cures  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
it  has  never  been  possible  to  check  up  the  case  to  see  what  the 
facts  were.  It  sounds  very  similar  to  many  other  cases  that 
were  investigated  and  found  to  have  no  basis  of  fact  whatever 
in  them.  There  is  at  least  one  case  in  which  subsequent  inves- 
tigation confirmed  the  rumor  that  a  cure  had  been  eflfected. 
This  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  what  was  called  rheimiatic 
paralysis,  and  who  had  been  unable  to  dress  himself.  He  seems 
to  have  been  cured  and  to  have  remained  cured  up  to  date. 

The  cases  that  were  reported  as  cures  were  very  numerous. 
A  sample  of  this  kind  of  cure,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sample  of 
the  typical  behavior  of  the  crowd-mind,  are  afforded  in  the  case 
of  Benny  Wilson.  It  seems  that  this  young  man  had  been  a 
cripple  since  he  was  five  years  of  age.  He  made  his  way  to 
'Brother  Isaiah'  on  March  13  th,  and  after  much  difficulty  se- 
cured treatment.  The  crowd  was  much  interested  in  Benny's 
case,  and  in  general  quite  excited.  After  the  treatment  a 
dense  crowd  flocked  around  him  in  intense  curiosity.  They 
shouted,  **He  is  walking!;"  others  said,  "No,  he  is  running!" 
Women  screamed,  while  men  swore  terrible  oaths  to  give  vent 
to  their  feelings.  The  crowd  was  so  thick  about  him  that  it  was 
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quite  impossible  for  anyone  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  from 
those  who  were  near  him  it  was  subsequently  found  out  that  he 
had  neither  been  running  nor  walking,  but  that  he  had  been 
carried  forward  bodily  by  persons  who  had  caught  him  under 
the  arms.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  at  all  during  this  exciting  journey.  Before 
he  reached  Ms  home  the  rumor  came  back  that  he  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  treatment.  A  man  is  reported  to 
have  gone  up  for  treatment  of  cross-eyes.  The  crowd,  having 
forgotten  what  he  was  being  treated  for,  and  having  taken  him 
for  a  paralytic,  shouted  "another  miracle"  when  he  walked 
away.  Another  case  of  this  character  is  that  of  an  imbecile  girl 
who  was  dumb.  She  was  brought  by  her  mother  to  be  treated. 
While  waiting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  she  began  to  mutter, 
doubtless  in  her  usual  fashion.  The  crowd  took  her  to  be  a  'cure' 
and  began  to  gather  around  her  to  hear  her  verbigerations. 
She  naturally  grew  excited  and  talked  the  more  vehemently. 
The  mother  strove  in  vain  to  tell  the  crowd  that  the  child  had 
not  even  seen  the  miracle  man. 

The  extent  to  which  the  excitement  and  bewilderment  pen- 
etrated the  city  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  had 
some  time  ago  lost  one  eye.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife 
he  had  a  glass  eye  inserted.  When  he  went  home  at  night  his 
wife  asked  in  surprise  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  treated  by  Brother  Isaiah.  Before  he  could 
control  the  situation  his  whole  family  fell  on  his  neck  and  re- 
joiced. 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  New  Orleans  sent  a  test  case  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Mayes,  formerly 
conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Mayes  had 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  about  a  year  previously,  which 
resulted  in  hemiplegia  of  his  right  side.  His  speech  has  also  been 
interfered  with,  so  that  he  is  able  to  say  only  two  words,  'no' 
which  he  repeats  over  and  over,  and  'Lee'  the  name  by  which  he 
now  designates  his  wife.  For  three  days  he  had  waited  his  turn 
for  treatment.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  the  utmost  faith  that 
the  treatment  would  be  successful.  When  his  turn  finally  came 
he  was  carried  onto  the  pier  by  the  negro  body-servant  who  is 
his  constant  attendant,  and  was  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  presence 
of  the  healer.  The  accoimt  of  the  treatment  of  this  case  says: 

''The  afflicted  man  sat  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  face  of  the  'healer' 
while  hope  fairly  blazed  from  them.  Back  of  him  his  wife  stood,  with  hands 
clenched  tightly  together,  whispering  encouragement.  The  'miracle  man', 
gaimt  and  weanr,  in  his  long  blue  garment,  like  the  apron  of  a  sur^;eon,  bent 
over  him  with  mith  as  fervent  as  the  hope  of  the  patient.  Kneelmg  beside 
the  chair,  the  big  negro,  his  hands  trembling  with  excitement,  gently  re- 
moved the  overcoat  and  coat  of  the  paralytic  and  held  the  little  bottle  of 
oil  while  the  'miracle  man'  rubbed  the  afflicted  shoulder  and  forehead  of  the 
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patient.  After  several  moments  of  prayer  he  suddenly  looked  into  the  eyea 
of  the  patient  and  cried,  "Say  your  name,  say  John!''  The  throat  of  the 
paralyzed  man  contracted  and  swelled  wiUi  the  effort;  his  eyes  never  left 
the  eyes  of  the  'miracle  man',  but  the  only  sound  that  came  forth  was  ''No  1 
no!  no!"  "Yes",  cried  the  healer,  "Not  no!  say  yes!"  Pidnfully  the  man 
tried  again  and  a^aiut  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  failed  aeain  and 
again.  "Sav  Praise  God!"  the  healer  cried  again.  "Call  upon  toe  Lord, 
my  brother!"  But  the  name  that  forced  itself  from  the  agonised  lips  of  the 
paralyzed  man  was  the  name  of  the  wife  behind  him.  who  burst  into  tears 
at  the  sound.  The  old  healer  in  his  anxiety  to  help  tne  man  made  a  figure 
almost  as  tragic  as  the  other  two.  He  tried  again  and  agndn,  with  prayer, 
encouragement  and  friendly  urgings,  but  at  last  the  parSytic  was  carried 
away  in  the  strong  arms  of  his  servant  with  the  promise  of  later  treatment', 
which  perhaps  would  be  effective." 

These  test  cases  did  not  daunt  the  courage  of  the  healer 
nor  end  the  expectation  of  the  believers. 

The  case  of  Emile  Lacoume  is  of  interest.  Lacoume  is  the 
locally  well-known  blind  newsboy-musician,  who  is  reported 
to  be  one  of  the  first  introducers  of  that  world-renowned  New 
Orleans  product,  jazz  music.  When  a  newsboy  on  the  streets 
he  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Olga  Nethersole 
and  also  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  each  of  whom  desired  to  send  him 
away  to  be  educated  in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  After  being 
treated  by  the  healer,  Lacomne  was  told  to  go  to  his  home  a^ 
keep  his  eyes  closed  for  24  hours,  then  pray  and  open  them.  These 
instructions  he  carried  out  with  eager  care  and  interest,  only 
to  experience  the  terrible  shock  of  disappointment  in  the  end. 

The  recent  stages  of  the  work  of  the  miracle  man  have  been 
characterized  by  increasing  doubts  concerning  his  powers, 
though  he  still  has  a  nucleus  of  followers  who  hang  on  his  lips 
for  every  word  he  utters  in  his  disconnected  sermons.  The 
reverence  and  breathless  awe  which  formerly  characterized  the 
attitude  of  the  crowd  toward  him  personally  have  markedly 
decreased,  so  that  certain  of  his  Italian  patients  seem  to  have 
threatened  to  "get  him"  for  discriminating  against  them. 

The  moral  which  is  apparent  in  this  case  scarcely  needs  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  lay  public  cannot  easily  be  disturbed  now- 
adays by  the  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  it  comes  to 
organic  diseases,  such  as  infections  and  the  like.  General  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  diseases  has  spread  very  rapidly,  especially 
within  recent  years.  The  old-time  medicine  man  has  gone  out  of 
business.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  mental  side  of  disease  there 
is  still  a  lack  of  training  upon  the  part  of  the  average  physician, 
and  a  susceptiblity  to  the  wildest  superstitions  upon  the  part 
even  of  inteUigent  lajrmen.  In  the  realm  of  mental  diseases  it  is 
not  only  possible  for  dignified  cults  which  are  indefensible  in  the 
Ught  of  modem  knowledge  to  thrive,  but  we  are  actually  left 
with  primitive  medicine  men  on  our  hands.  John  Cudney, 
alias  Brother  Isaiah,  is  one  of  them. 
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Irdrodudion 


In  reviewing  the  literature  on  'touch  blends',  we  found  that 
the  only  experimental  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Bentley.^ 
Upon  repeating  Bentley's  experiments,  in  which  he  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  perception  of  liquidity,  we  became  interested 
in  the  'oily'  experience,  which  seemed  to  be  a  true  perception, 
on  a  par  with  Bentley's  perception  of  wetness.  Accordingly,  we 
determined  to  follow  up  the  hint  obtained  in  oiu*  brief  experi- 
mentation by  a  thorough  study  of  oiliness.  First,  we  sought  to 
analyze  the  perception  into  its  sensory  components,  in  order  to 
determine  the  compulsory  conditions  for  the  oily  perception. 
Secondly,  we  wished  to  synthetize  our  components  in  such  a 
way  that  our  Os  should  be  compelled  to  perceive  oiliness,  even 
though,  physically  speaking,  there  was  nothing  oily  present  in 
the  stimulus. 

I.     Analysis  of  the  Perception  of  Oiliness 

We  spent  four  months  of  the  academic  year  1920-21  in 
analyzing  the  perception  of  oiliness,  and  the  following  two 
months  in  synthetizing.  There  were  four  Os  in  the  first  half  of 
the  work:  Dr.  A.  H.  Sullivan  (Su),  instructor  in  psychology. 
Miss  Lillian  Cobbey  (Co),  assistant  in  psychology,  and  the 
Misses  E.  G.  MacArthur,  (Ma)  and  S.  Chapman  (Ch),  seniors 
and  majors  in  psychology.  In  the  second  half  of  the  work,  we 
added  a  new  0,  Mr.  J.  P.  Nafe(Na),  a  graduate  student  in  the 
department,  who  served  as  a  check  on  our  synthetic  conditions 
inasmuch  as  he  had  no  previous  experience  in  analyzing  the  oily 
perception.* 

The  0,  blindfolded,  sat  with  right  arm  resting  comfortably 
on  a  raised  arm-rest,  '^ith  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand 
extending  downward  through  a  hole  in  a  board  which  served  as  a 
finger-rest  sad  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  finger  perfectly  stilly 

^M.  Bentley,  "The  Synthetic  Experiment,''  this  Joubnal,  ix.,  1900, 
414  ff. 

•When  the  regular  E,  Co,  acted  as  0,  Mr.  O.  De  Motte  acted  as  E. 
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E  said,  "Now,"  and  then  slowly  and  evenly,  by  means  of  a 
pulley,  raised  a  small  cup,  set  on  an  inclined  board,  until  the 
finger  was  immersed  in  oil  up  to  the  first  joint.  The  finger  re- 
mained inmiersed  from  2  to  lo  min.,  while  the  0  described  his 
experiences.  The  two  Os,  Su  and  Co,  knew,  of  com-se,  that  oily 
substances  would  be  presented  for  report  at  times,  but  they  did 
not  know  at  what  times,  since  other  liquids  were  run  in  as  checks. 
The  other  three  Os  had  not  the  slightest  hint  that  oil  was  used, 
all  of  them  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  oily  experience  with  a 
certain  amoimt  of  surprise,  because  they  were  more  or  less  'set' 
for  water  or  a  similar  liquid,  having  had  some  practice  in  report- 
ing upon  wetness  in  another  experiment  which  was  going  on  in 
the  laboratory. 

Experiment  I 

In  our  first  experiment  we  used  olive  oil,  kerosene  oil,  para- 
fifine  oil,  and  water.  We  asked  our  Os  to  report  upon  their  sensory 
experiences,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  name  the  perception.  We 
found  that  it  was  easier  for  the  0  if  we  allowed  him  to  shift  at- 
titude several  times  during  an  experiment,  now  naming  the 
perception,  now  reporting  the  sensory  experiences  on  which  the 
perception  was  based. 

It  became  evident  very  soon  that  all  our  Os  felt  oiliness  as  a 
unique  experience  or  true  perception,  not  at  all  dependent  upon 
movement.  Always  they  analyzed  this  perception  into  warmth 
and  light  pressure.  When  the  finger  was  first  immersed  in  the  oil 
the  Os  reported  cold  and  pressure,  and  they  named  the  exper- 
ience 'wetness'.  Then,  as  the  finger  remained  in  the  oil,  the 
temperature  changed  from  coolness  to  warmth,  and  the  pressure 
became  'snug'.  Not,  however,  until  these  two  qualities  were 
properly  fused  or  blended,  did  the  perception  become  one  of 
oiliness  instead  of  wetness. 

The  reports  ran  very  much  alike  for  all  Os.  Examples  are 
the  following: 

Ch.  olive  oil  (30  sec.)  "Cold  and  a  little  pressure,  wet  under  the  nail." 
(i  min.)  'The  finger  is  becoming  gradually  warmer  and  seems  oily.''  (5 
min.)  'The  pressure  is  light  and  even  all  around  the  finger;  there  is  warmth 
too,  and  it  feels  oily." 

Co,  parafi^e  oil  (30  sec.)  "I  feel  nothing  at  all."  (i  min.)  "The  finger 
is  warm  up  to  the  base  of  the  nail  where  there  is  a  ring  of  pressure."  (2 
min.)  "Now  it  feels  oily;  the  pressure  at  the  tip  is  getting  tighter."  (3 
min.)  "A  warm  pressure  is  blended  well  all  over  the  finger,  it  is  close-fitting, 
and  it  feels  oily;  that  oily  feeling  seems  to  go  all  over  me  like  a  kind  ot 
nausea." 

Ma,  olive  oil  (30  sec.)  "I  felt  it  roll  up  on  my  finger,  piling  each  roll  on 
the  last;  that  isn't  like  water."  (i  min.)  "It  is  cool  and  tnick  (because  the 
pressure  is  more  intense  at  the  bottom  of  the  finger)."  (3  min.)  "The  pres- 
sure is  air-ti^t  and  evenlv  distributed;  there  is  a  suffocating  warmth  too, 
and  it  feels  oily."  (6  min.)  "There  is  that  same  warm  even  pressure,  and  it 
seems  oily." 
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Su,  parafi&ne  oil  (30  sec.)  ''One  spot  on  the  finger  feels  wet.  where 
there  is  a  spot  of  cold  surrounded  by  a  feathery,  lacy  pressure."  (i  min.) 
"There  is  pressure,  very  weak  in  intensity,  which  I  cannot  localize;  there  is 
no  temperature  connected  with  the  pressure,  and  it  no  longer  seems  wet." 
(4  min.)  "Snug  warmth  blended  with  pressure;  the  finger  wels  very  oily." 
Alter  the  cup  is  lowered,  some  oil  stiU  adhering  to  finger:  (i  min.)  "The 
warmth  is  rather  intense,  the  pressure  weak,  yet  I  do  feel  pressure.  Still 
oily."  (3  min.)  "Hardly  aiiy  sensation,  just  a  httle  warmth;  no  perception." 
(4  min.)  "Now  there  is  a  Uttle  cold  at  the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  a  ^^t  pres- 
sure, and  it  feels  wet.  Wetness,  for  me,  is  as  if  the  cold  crystalHsed  and 
touched  the  finger." 

Su,  olive  oil  (30  sec.)  "Cold  and  pressure;  wet."  (i  min.)  "Now  there 
is  warmth  and  pressure  and  it  feels  oily.  There  is  one  cold  spot  on  the  back 
of  the  finger  where  it  feels  wet:  but  the  rest  of  the  finger  is  oily.  The 
warmth  and  pressure  seem  to  be  woven  together  into  a  fine  texture."  (2 
min.)  "All  cold  has  disappeared;  the  warmth  is  quite  intense;  as  the 
warmth  increases  in  intensity  the  oiliness  becomes  clearer.  The  warmth  is 
deep,  under  the  skin."  (4  min.)  "Still  feels  oily  although  the  warmth  is  now 
less  intense  than  the  snug  close-fitting  pressure."  After  cup  of  oil  is  lowered: 
"It  does  not  feel  oily  now;  it  is  more  like  having  the  finger  extend  into 
warm  air;  the  pressure  is  not  intense  enough  for  oil." 

The  significant  thing  about  these  reports  is  not  so  much  the 
fact  that  all  Os  reported  wannth  and  pressure  when  they  ex- 
perienced the  oily  perception,  although  this  is  important,  but  the 
fact  that  they  all  reported  a  blend  of  the  two  sensations.  In 
looking  over  the  reports  quoted,  which  are  very  much  like  the 
reports  in  general,  we  find  such  expressions  as  these:  "a  warm 
pressure  is  blended  well  all  over  the  finger;  it  is  close-fitting;" 
"the  pressure  is  air-tight;"  "there  is  a  siiffocating  warmth;" 
"that  same  warm  even  pressure;"  "snug  warmth  blended  with 
pressure;"  "warmth  and  pressure  woven  together  into  a  fine 
texture."  These  descriptions,  coming  as  they  do  from  different 
Os,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  oils  of  different  weights  and  tex- 
tures were  used,  show  that  the  oily  experience  is  indeed  imique, 
being  either  a  pressure  that  is  so  snug  or  air-tight  that  it  is 
warm,  or  a  pressure  that  is  snug  because  it  is  warm;  the  fusion 
becomes  as  it  were  one  sensory  quality,  so  that  the  expression 
"warm  pressure"  very  aptly  describes  it.  The  snugness  does 
not  mean  an  intense  pressure,  but  a  light,  veil-like  pressure 
that  is  close-fitting. 

Experiment  II 

When  we  had  thrown  in  warm  water  as  a  check  upon  our  Os' 
reports,  in  the  first  experiment,  we  found  that  all  Os  reported  the 
oily  perception  at  times  when  the  stimulus  was  warm  water. 
Chur  next  problem  was,  then,  to  ascertain  at  what  temperature 
water  is  perceived  as  oil,  as  well  as  to  find,  if  possible,  why  oil 
and  water  of  a  certain  temperature  are  perceived  alike.  Since 
oil  was  always  reported  as  cool  when  the  finger  was  first  inunersed 
we  decided  to  use  water  at  32°  C  which  should  be  gradually 
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heated,  in  order  to  simulate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  experience 
reported  when  oil  was  the  stimulus.' 

We  foimd  that  all  four  Os  perceived  water  at  32^0  as  *wet'; 
but,  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  increased,  the  wetness 
disappeared  and  the  perception  changed  to  'oily*.  Of  course, 
there  were  slight  individual  differences  in  the  temperature  at 
which  oiliness  was  perceived;  but  generally  speaking  all  Os 
reported  the  perception  when  the  temperature  was  38®  or  40** 
C.  And  always,  when  oiliness  was  reported,  it  was  analyzed 
into  warmth  plus  pressure.  The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  for  the  four  Os. 


Table  I.    Water  Slowly  Heated  on  FmoEB 

Obs 

Temperature* 

Observer's  Report 

Ch 

aa^'-as*'  c 

Coolness  and  light  pressure;  wet. 

Ch 

38*'-40*'  C 

Warmth  and  weak  pressure;  oily. 

Co 

32^-34^  c 

Cold;  light  pressure;  wet. 

Co 

36*'-42^  C 

Warmth;  tight,  close-fitting  pressure;  oily. 

Ma 

32^-36*'  c 

Coolness;  light  pressure;  wet. 

Warmth  and  light  pressure;  oily. 

Clear  cold,  pressure  in  a  ring  and  spots;  wet. 

Ma 

39^-42*'  C 

Su 

32*'-34"  C 

Su 

35*'-39"  C 

Warmth  and  light  pressure;  oily. 

We  have  chosen  at  random  samples  of  the  running  reports  of 
our  various  Os  when  water  slowly  heated  was  used  as  stimulus. 
The  samples  follow: 

Ch  (32**  C)  "There  is  cold  and  light  pressure  and  it  feels  wet."  (33*  C) 
"The  awful  biting  cold  is  disappearing;  still  wet."  (34®  C)  "One  spot  on 
the  tip  of  my  finger  is  cold;  the  rest  is  warm,  but  the  finger  still  feels  wet." 
(36°  C)  "The  finger  feels  cold  and  warm  alternately;  feels  wet  imder  tihe 
nail."  (37*'  C)  "Begins  to  feel  warm  aU  over."  (38*'  C)  "The  warmth  and 
pressure  are  blended  now,  and  give  a  lovely  oily  perception." 

Co  (32°  C)  "Very  cold  and  wet."  (3^**  C)  "The  tip  of  the  finger  feels 
warm,  with  a  snu^,  tight-fitting  pressure  which  blends  with  the  warmth  and 
seems  oily;  but  higher  up  on  the  finger,  there  is  cold  with  a  ring  of  pressure, 
and  it  is  wet."  (36**  C)  "Oily,  with  a  warm  close-fitting  pressure  all  over  the 
finger." 

Ma  (32*»  C)  "Cold  and  lots  of  pressure;  wet."  (34°  C)  "Not  so  cold, 
and  the  pressure  is  getting  light  and  tickly;  still  wet."  (38**  C)  "Getting 
warm;  still  some  pressure;  feels  moist  rather  than  wet.''  (42®  C)  "Feels 
fimny  and  heavy  and  warm  and  oily;  it  is  a  thin  oil."  (41'*  C)  "Still 
feels  slightly  oily,  but  it  is  getting  too  hot  and  the  perception  isn  t  as  plain." 

Su  (32**  C)  "There  is  a  very  intense,  clear  cold  with  little  spots  of  pres- 
sure scattered  around  in  it,  and  a  ring  at  the  top;  wet."  (34"  (J)  "The  wet- 
ness has  disappeared  except  for  one  spot  at  the  side  of  tne  finger  nail." 

•We  tried  various  devices  for  padually  heating  the  water;  first  we 
used  a  kerosene  lamp,  then  an  alcohol  lamp,  and  finally  we  p^ected  an 
electric  heater  which  could  be  placed  under  the  cup,  and  which  gave  the 
water  a  slow  and  gradual  warmth. 

^We  must  ask  the  readers  of  this  Study  to  regard  the  temperatures  as 
approximate  only.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  thermometer 
employed  had  a  constant  error,  whi  ch  we  have  so  far  been  unable  to  de- 
termine. 
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^35®  C)  "Begiiis  to  feel  like  oil;  there  is  a  slight  warmth  and  pressure." 
(37*  C)  "Oily;  pressure  and  warmth  blended."  (38**  C)  "Very  good  oili- 
ness;  warmth  and  pressure  cover  whole  finger."  (39®  C)  "There  is  definite 
pressure  and  warmth,  but  it  does  not  feel  oil^,  neither  does  it  feel  wet.  I 
cannot  name  the  perception,  but  it  is  rather  like  glycerine." 

The  table  and  the  reports  give  added  support  to  our  belief 
that  oiliness  is  a  fusion  of  warmth  and  pressure.  The  conditions 
for  the  fusion  seem  to  be  a  warmth  and  a  pressure  of  such  an 
intensity  that  neither  one  stands  out  from  the  other;  it  is,  in 
other  words,  a  matter  of  about  equal  vividness  of  the  two  qual- 
ities. In  the  light  of  our  results,  we  may  say  that  water  of  a 
certain  temperature  is  not  'wet'  at  all  but  'oily';  the  pressure 
in  the  'wet'  complex  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  'oily'  com- 
plex; the  latter  is  called  snug  because  it  is  blended  with  warmth.^ 

II.    Synthesis  of  the  Perception  of  Oiliness 

Now  that  we  were  certain  of  our  analysis,  we  wished  to 
gynthetize  the  oily  experience  by  stimulating  a  pressure  spot 
and  an  adjoining  warm  spot  with  a  'dry'  stimulus.  We  realized 
that  our  great  diflSculty  would  be  to  get  a  blend  or  fusion  of  the 
two  sensations.  We  decided  to  work  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
where  pressure  and  warm  spots  could  be  located  easily. 

Experiment  III 

We  found  pressure  spots  and  adjoining  warm  spots  for  all 
five  Ob  and  marked  these  with  indelible  ink.  We  tried  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush  as  a  stimulus.  This  we  plunged  into  hot 
water,  dried  quickly,  and  then  applied  to  the  pressure  spot. 
This  method  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  for  it  demanded 
great  patience  and  care  to  suit  individual  sensitivity.  Every  0, 
however,  reported  the  oily  perception  a  goodly  number  of  times. 
Of  coiu'se  none  of  the  Os  knew  whether  we  were  using  oil  or 
something  else  as  a  stimulus;  when  the  writers  observed,  we 
sometimes  used  drops  of  oil  in  order  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  actual  stimulus.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  Experiment  III. 

Table  II.    Warm  Brush  Applied  to  a  Pressure  Spot 


ObB. 

No.  of  Expe. 

No.  of  times  'oily*  perceived* 

Ch 

25 

10 

Co 

12 

10 

Ma 

20 

10 

Na 

30 

10 

Su 

15 

10 

total 

1           102 

50 

K)ne  of  the  writers  has  often  observed  that  a  lukewarm  bath  actually 
feels  oily  if  the  eyes  are  shut  and  associations  are,  so  far  as  possible,  ban- 
ished from  the  mind. 

*Since  our  time  was  limited,  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  obtaining,  if 
possible,  10  cases  of  correct  synthesis  from  every  0.  Hence  the  number  in 
the  last  column  is  always  10. 
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The  reports  ran  somewhat  as  follows  in  all  the  experiments: 

Ch.  ''It  doesn't  feel  oily  until  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  just 
right;  then  it  seems  oh!  so  ouy,  iust  like  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  hand." 

Co,  ''At  first  there  is  warmth  around  the  edge  with  slight  pressure  in  the 
center:  then  suddenly  the  two  blend  and  give  a  lovely  oilv  perception." 

Ma,  "Sometimes  there  is  just  warmth  and  pressure,  but  no  perception 
of  any  kind.  But  when  the  two  blend  into  a  snug  warmth,  or  a  fairly  tight 
pressure  that  feels  warm,  it  feels  oily." 

Na,  "I  get  pressure  and  warmth  and  then  oily — it  might  be  warm  water 
— no,  it  is  more  Tike  coal  oil,  or  even  a  little  heavier  oil  than  that." 

Su,  "At  first  I  feel  only  warmth  and  pressure;  when  they  'jump  to- 
gether' it  feels  oily." 

Experiment  IV 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Experiment  III,  where  we 
obtained  the  oily  perception  in  50%  of  the  cases  only,  we  now 
tried  a  temperature  cylinder  for  stimulus.  After  heating  the 
cylinder  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  it,  we  appUed  it  to  a  hair 
which  was  near  a  warm  spot.  Our  pressure  sensation  came  from 
the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  on  the  hair,  while  our  warmth  came 
from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  cylinder.  Here  we  had  not  only  a 
'dry*  stimulus,  but  also  a  stimulus  which  did  not  touch  the  skin 
at  all.  We  found  sUght  individual  variations  in  sensitivity, 
but  in  all  cases  we  found  that  a  pressure  on  the  hair  great  enough 
to  bend  the  hair  in  the  windward  direction  until  it  stood  perpen- 
dicular, or  a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular,  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  oily  perception  was  reported.  The  cylinder  had  to  be 
within  1/ 16  in.  of  the  skin  in  order  to  give  the  proper  intensity 
of  warmth.  When  we  took  care  to  secure  these  necessary  con- 
ditions we  were  very  successful  in  our  results,  the  Os  failing 
to  report  the  perception  only  when  the  warmth  or  pressure 
was  not  of  the  right  intensity,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  when  the  two 
qualities  did  not  fuse. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Experiment  IV. 

Table  III.    Hot  Cylinder  Applied  to  a  Hair 


Obs. 

No. 

of  Exps. 

No.  of  times  'oily'  perceived 

Ch 

15 

10  or  66% 

Co 

15 

10  or  66% 
10  or  71% 

Ma 

14 

Na 

25 

10  or  40% 

Su 

10 

10  or  100% 

Total 

79 

50  or  63% 

Since  Na  entered  the  experiment  late,  and  had  no  exper- 
ience in  observing  before  coming  into  the  experiment,  it  may  not 
be  quite  fair  to  include  his  results  with  those  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced Os.  If  we  omit  his  results  from  the  table,  we  find  that 
out  of  54  experiments  the  four  trained  Os  reported  40  cases 
(74%)  in  which  they  perceived  oiliness. 

Examples  of  reports  in  Experiment  IV  sre: 
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Ch,  "There  is  warmth  and  pressure;  as  soon  as  they  blend  it  feels  oily." 

Co,  "That  is  the  best  oily  perception  I  have  had.  The  oily  perception 
comes  rather  suddenly,  just  as  if  a  whole  lot  of  oil  were  put  on  the  hand; 
then  later  I  analyze  it  into  warmth  and  pressure.'' 

Ma,  "It  feels  like  oil  on  a  tiny  spot  no  larser  than  one  half  a  pin  head." 

Na,  "It  feels  very  oily  on  the  back  of  the  hand." 

Su,  "There  is  a  smooth  light  pressure  and  a  warmth  which  are  blend- 
ed. It  is  like  a  drop  of  oil.  The  drop  of  oil  stays  for  some  time."  [The 
last  sentence  was  reported  after  the  cylinder  was  removed.] 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  and  the  introspections  that  the 
heated  temperature  cylinder  secm^s  the  compulsory  conditions 
for  the  perception  of  oiliness. 

The  experiments  above  described  were  performed  in  ignorance  of  the  work 
of  R.  S.  Malmud  (this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921,  ^71  ff.),  who  attempted  by 
simultaneous  punctiform  stimulation  of  warmth  and  pressiu^  to  obtain 
a  perception  of  warm-wet.  The  attempt  failed;  and  Malmud  concludes, 
aamittedly  with  some  siuprise,  that  "tnere  seems  to  be  no  typical  exper- 
ience of  warm-wet."  She  and  her  Os  were,  evidently,  not  looking  for  ihe 
perceptive  meaning  of  'oiliness'.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  hints 
of  'oiliness'  in  certain  of  her  reports,  and  especially  in  the  experiments  de- 
scribed tpward  the  end  of  her  paper.  Malmud  obtains,  as  we  did,  a  true 
blend  or  fusion  of  warmth  or  pressiu^,  and  our  positive  result  appears  to  be 
the  complement  of  her  negative  conclusion  as  regards  wetness.  We  hope 
that  her  experiments  may  be  repeated  with  the  possibility  of  an  'oily' 
quality  or  integration  in  mind. 

Conclusion 

1.  Oiliness  is*  a  fusion  of  warmth  and  light  pressure;  this 
fusion  comes  as  a  unique  experience,  being,  it  seems,  an  inter- 
mediate sensory  qufiJity  rather  than  a  perception. 

2.  Whenever  we  have  the  right  combination  of  wsmnth  and 
pressure,  we  perceive  it  as  'oily',  whether  the  actual  physical 
stimulus  be  oil,  water,  or  a  dry,  warm  temperature  cylinder. 

3.  The  compulsory  conditions  for  the  perception  are: 

(a)  warmth  of  about  38°C— 40°C;^ 

(b)  light  pressure,  such  as  that  experienced  when  a  hair 
is  lightly  stimulated; 

(c)  the  two  sensory  qualities  of  such  collocation  and 
intensity  that  they  are  blended  or  fused  into  a  "warm  even 
pressure." 

^See  Note  4  above. 
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LV.    CuTANBOUB  Localization  and  the  "Attribute  of  Ordeb" 


By  H.  M.  LuFKiN 


In  191 1  H.  J.  Watt  proposed  to  add  an  original  attribute  of  'order*  to 
the  recognized  list  of  sensory  characters.^  We  believe  that  the  addition  is 
unwarranted.  A  Minor  Study  is  not  the  place  for  systematic  discussion; 
but  we  may  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  pnncipal  questions  at  issue. 

(i)  Watt  has  failed  to  realize  that  quality  is  itself  an  orderly  attribute. 
All  the  visual  qualities,  e.  g.,  have  their  determinate  'places'  m  the  color 
pvramid;  and  a  like  law  holds  for  smells  and  tastes  (HenninK)  and  prob- 
ably for  touches  (Titchener).  The  isolated  quality  (as,  e.  g.,  Watt's  "qual- 
ity as  such  or  mere  sound'')  is  by  all  analogy  suspect.  We  expect  in  every 
case  to  find  one  or  more  qualitative  series;  we  expect  that  auditory  qual- 
ities will  show  an  orderly  arrangement;  and  Watt  s  "order  or  pitch-place" 
need  therefore  be  nothing  more  than  differentiated  auditory  quality.  (2) 
Kaila  has  shown,  in  the  crucial  instance  of  crossed  and  imcrcnsed  double 
images,  that  a  different  spatial  localization  of  identical  visual  impreflsions 
may  be  explained  physiologically,  in  terms  of  an  'empiristic'  theory.* 
What  holds  of  the  two  retinas  will  hold  also  of  the  two, hands,  etc.  We  need 
not  commit  ourselves  outright  to  Kaila's  view;  it  is  enou^di  for  the  present 
purpose  to  note  that  it  offers  a  reasonable  alternative,  in  me  field  of  spatial 
perception,  to  Watt's  postulate  of  an  attributive  'order'.  (3)  Descriptive 
psychology  knows  less  of  protensive  than  it  knows  of  extensive  sensory 
experience.  There  is,  however^  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  experimental 
evidence  of  an  attributive  basis  of  temporal  order,  while  there  are  many 
experimental  indications  that  this  order  is  perceptive. — Aside  from  these 
special  considerations  (4)  we  cannot  convince  ourselves  that  order  rtands, 
as  an  attribute,  on  the  same  logical  level  with  the  acknowledged  attributes 
of  sensation. 

The  present  Study  is  concerned  with  one  of  Watt's  particular  illustra- 
tions. "On  the  skin,"  he  reinarks,  "it  is  found  that  every  nerve-ending  and 
every  touchH?pot  can  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  with  the  exception, 
perhiaps,  of  tnose  that  lie  too  close  together  to  allow  of  isolated  stimula- 
tion.'•  The  statement  repeats  a  generalisation  of  Thunberg's;*  and  Thun- 
berg  is  repeating,  somewhat  uncritically,  statements  of  von  Frey  and 
M etzner.  The^e  mvestigators,  who  worked  only  on  the  middle  third  of  the 
forearm  and  (to  a  less  extent)  on  the  wrist,  conclude  from  their  results 
that  "am  Unterarm,  und  wohl  auch  aonst  am  Kdrper^  wo  es  gelingt  benach- 

^H.  J.  Watt,  The  Elements  of  Experience  and  Their  Integration:  or 
Modalism,  Brit.  J,  Psych,,  iv.,  191 1,  127  ff. 

'*E.  Kaila,  Versuch  einer  empiristischen  Erklarung  der  Tiefenlokalisa* 
tion  von  Doppelbildem,  Z.f.  Psych.,  Ixxxii.,  19 19,  146. 

H)p.  cU.y  157.  The  'perhaps'  seems  a  little  mild. 

♦T.  Thunberg,  Nagel's  Handbuch  d.  Physiol,  d,  Menschen,  iii.,  1905, 
721. 
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barte  Endorgane  des  Tastsinns  isolirt  zu  erref^en,  eine  Unterscheidunff 
dereelben  inddich  ist,  richtige  Versuchsbedmgungen  voraus^resetzt 
(italics  ours).  A  little  later  they  say :  "Wir  glauben . .  den  Sata  au^rechen 
zu  dUifen.  dass  auf  alien  Tastflacnen,  auf  welohen  eine  isolirte  Ejregung 
eincelner  Tastpunkte  gelingt,  die  Sucoessivschwellen  bei  gQnstigen  Auffas- 
sunirsbedinigungen  den  Abst&nden  der  Tastpunkte  merklich  gieichwertig 
rina.''*  It  is  clear  that  von  fVev  and  Metsner  are  outrunning  their  facts  by 
inference;  but  it  is  clear  also  {hat  they  are  careful  to  distinguish  inference 
from  observed  fact.  Thunberg  and  Watt  speak  as  if  the  whole  bodily  sur- 
face, and  not  the  forearm  onl^.  had  been  explored. 

We  thoueht  it  worth  wmie  to  test  the  Thunberg-Watt  generalisation 
on  a  pfl^  of  the  body  that  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  influence 
of  empiristic  motives  (visual  images,  reflexes).  For  obvioa  reasons,  we 
chose  the  back.  In  a  preliminarv  study  the  whole  back  was  worked  over, 
in  the  effort  to  find  an  area  in  which  tne  sensory  response  of  the  pressure- 
spots  should  be  attributively  the  same.  In  order  that  onl^  cutaneous  sen- 
sations should  be  aroused,  we  sprayed  the  back  liirhtly  with  ether,  and  so 
adjusted  the  hair-aesthesiometer  tliat,  imder  these  conditions,  no  senration 
appeared. 

We  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  area  between  the 
scapulae.  Over  a  certain  part  of  this  area,  moreover,  lyinp  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  colunm  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  cervical  vertebrae, — ^the 
put  measured  33  to  40  mm.  in  width  above,  and  20  to  27  mm.  below, — ^we 
found  that  the  Oa  could  not  tell  whether  the  right  or  left  Me  of  the  bctdc  was 
under  stimtdation.  The  pressure  of  the  hair  could  be  roughly  localized,  but 
could  not  be  referred  to  right  or  left  of  the  vertebral  colunm.*  This  result 
in  itself  led  us  to  think  that  Watt's  generalization  would  prove  to  be  over- 
hasty. 

For  purposes  of  tabulation,  the  inter-scapular  area  was  divided  into 
four  sub-areas.  The  left  side  ot  the  part  wherein  the  Os  failed  to  distin- 
guish right  and  left  we  term  Area  I,  the  right  side  Area  II.  The  remainder 
of  the  left  Area  we  term  Area  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  right  area  Area 
IV.  For  stimulation  we  had  recourse  to  a  modified  Benussi  kinohapt,^ 
controlled  by  the  Leipzig  time-sense  apparatus  set  to  give  an  interval  of 
4/3  sec.  between  the  stimulations;  this  is  the  interval  recommended  by  von 
Frey  and  Metzner.'  The  duration  of  stimulation  was  0.3  sec.  The  hair- 
constants  varied  for  the  three  Os:  B,  0.51  gr/mm;  D,  0.68;  H,  0.42. 
The  current  operating  the  kinohapt  was  checked  several  times  during  an 
observational  period.  At  the  beginning  of  every  hour  16  pressure-spots 
were  selected,  two  lying  vertically  and  two  horizontally  in  every  one  of 
the  four  areas.  We  never  stimulated  neighboring  ppots,  but  allowed  at  least 
one  spot  between  the  members  of  a  pair.  The  number  of  spots  involved 
in  this  way  varied  from  3  to  38;  the  number  of  intermediates  was  always 
counted.  We  made  out  20  combination&  of  the  16  selected  spots:  vertical 
and  horizontal  within  every  area,  and  vertical  and  horizontal  in  all  combi- 
nations of  the  areas. 

The  Os  were:  Dr.  H.  G.  Bishop  (B),  instructor  in  psychology;  Dr. 
K.  M.  Dallenbach  (D),  assistant  professor  of  psychology;  and  Dr.  L.  B. 
Hoisington  (H),  assistant  professor  of  psychology.  D  and  H  were  highly 
practised  in  cutaneous  observation;  B  had  not  o^erved  before  in  a  similar 

'M.  von  Frey  und  R.  Metzner,  Die  Raumschwelle  der  Haut  bei  Suc- 
cessivreizung,  Z./.  PsycKj  xxix.,  1902,  173  f. 

•Dr.  Titchener  informs  us  that  this  experience  of  the  impossibility  of 
right-left  localization  at  a  certain  place  between  the  shoulder-blades  may  be 
had  during  Swedish  massage. 

MrcA./.  d.  g,  Paych,,  xxix.,  1913,  385  ff. 

"Op.  cU.,  176. 
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experiment.  The  Os  were  instructed  to  attend  to  the  cutaneous  sensations 
set  up  by  the  stimulus,  and  to  localize  them  with  respect  to  each  other. 
In  the  preliminary  work  the  Os  lay  prone,  the  head  resting;  on  a  cushion 
Bud  the  kinohapt  placed  over  the  backj  but  breathing  led  to  disturbing 
movements  which  were  not  wholly  elinunated  even  when  the  breath  was 
held.  We  then  tried  placing  cushions  under  chest  and  abdomen;  but  still 
the  movements  were  disturbing.  We  then  seated  the  Os  in  a  chair,  with  the 
back  supported  below  the  area  stimulated;  movements  were  reduced,  but 
even  so  were  not  eliminated.  Finally  we  seated  the  Os  in  a  chair  with  the 
back  supported  both  above  and  below  the  area:  this  arrangement  proved 
satL^actory. 

After  completing  Series  i,  in  which  two  different  spots  were  stimulated 
in  every  observation,  we  undertook  a  Series  2,  in  which  (within  all  four 
areas  only^  a  single  spot  was  twice  stimulated;  the  Os,  ci  course,  were  not 
informed  of  the  plan  of  the  series.  The  results  of  both  Series  are  given  in 
Tables  I-IV.  Table  I  shews  the  percentage  of  judgments  of  'same'  in 
Series  i.  Table  II  shows  the  same  percentage  in  Series  2.  Table  III  shows 
the  total  number  of  stimulations  and  the  total  n\m:)ber  of  judgments  of 
'same'  for  the  separations  grouped  in  5  nun.  intervals,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  judgments  of  'same'  for  every  interval.  Table  IV  showf  the 
total  number  of  stimulations  and  the  total  number  of  judgments  of  'same', 
together  with  the  percentages  of  judgments  of  'same',  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  pressure-spots  involved. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reports: 

Series  i.    Same.    B 

(i)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  prick,  i  was  weak.  (Pressure- 
spots.  12;  separation  26  mm.) 

(2)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  like  an  after-image.  (Pressiu^- 
spots.  4;  separation,  6  mm.) 

(3)  Localized  in  the  same  area;  i  was  large,  2  was  small.  (Pressure- 
spots.  4;  separation,  5  mm.) 

(4)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  weaker  than  i.  (Pressure- 
spots,  4;  separation,  7  mm.) 

D 

(i)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  both  were  weak  and  diffuse.  (Pres- 
sure-spots, 10;  separation,  20  nun.) 

(2)  Locahzed  in  the  same  area:  i  was  contact,  medium  to  weak  in- 
tensity and  diffuse,  area  was  size  ot  the  thumb;  2  followed  immediately, 
contact,  mediimi  to  strong  intensity,  small  area.  Cannot  say  whether  same 
or  different  spots.    (Pressure-spots,  12;  separation,  16  mm.) 

(3)  Localized  in  the  same  place  as  two  contacts.  (Pressure-spots, 
8;  separation,  13  mm.) 

(4)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  same  size  and  intensity.  (Pressure- 
spots.  10;  separation,  16  nun). 

(5)  ix)calized  at  the  same  place;  i  was  pressure,  2  was  prick.  (Pres- 
sureHBpots,  3;  separation,  4  nun.) 

TABLE  II 

Percentage  of  Judgments  of  'Same'  in  Series  2 

Area 

B 

D 

H 

Average 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

30 

70 

90 

30 

90 

50 

60 

80 

20 

40 

10 

20 

46.6 

53.3 

53.3 

433 
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H 

(i)  Localised  at  the  same  place.  (Most  of  the  reports  in  which  there 
was  a  judgment  of  'same'  were  given  in  this  way.) 

(2)  Localised  in  the  same  area;  i  was  spread  down,  2  was  spread  up. 
The  two  were  not  over  each  other,  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  place 
touched.    (Pressure-fipots,  9;  separation,  16  mm.) 

Series  i.     Different.  B 

(i)  2  was  1.5  cm.  right  of  i;  i  fell  down  and  wabbled  aroimd,  2  was 
pure  pressure.    (Pressure-spots,  k]  separation,  9  mm.) 

(2)  2  was  1.5  cm.  below  and  right  of  i;  same  quality,  intensity,  and 
eztensity.   (Pressure-spots,  5;  separation,  9  mm.) 

D 

(i)  I  was  neutral  pressure,  followed  by  2  which  had  the  same  quality 
as  I.  2  was  first  localized  in  the  same  area  as  i  and  then  moved  diagonally 
to  the  left  and  up  yi  in.  where  it  became  itch.  (Pressure-spots,  8;  separa- 
tbn,  13  mm.) 

(2)  I  was  large ;  2  was  in  the  area  of  i  and  was  small,  but  the  centers 
were  not  the  same.    (Pressure-spots,  a;  separation,  ^  mm.) 

(3)  I  was  pressure,  2  was  pnck ;  tne  spots  were  different  but  don't  know 
separation  or  direction.   (Pressure-spots,  3;  separation,  5  mm.) 

(4)  2  was  at  the  top  edge  of  i .  (Pre8sui^&-spots,  10;  separation,  2 1  nun.) 

H 

(i)  Both  touched  different  edges  of  the  same  spot.  (Pressure-spots 
12;  separation,  20  mm.) 

(2)  2  was  just  below  i.  The  two  pressure  areas  touched.  (Pressiure- 
spots.  4;  separation,  5  nun.) 

(3)  2  was  at  the  right  edge  of  i ;  2  was  big  and  diffuse.  (Pressure- 
spots.  14;  separation,  21  nun.) 

(4)  2  was  at  the  bottom  edge  of  i.  (Pressure-spots,  10;  separation 
16  mm.) 

(5)  Localised  in  the  same  area  but  having  different  centers.  (Pressure- 
spots,  9;  separation,  16  mm.) 

/Series  2.    Same,    B 

(i)  The  spots  piled  up  on  each  other. 

(2)  Localized  at  the  same  place.   Seemed  to  be  a  long  one. 

(3)  Both  stayed  in  the  same  place  and  wiggled;  size  and  feeling  of  a 
small  camel's-hair  brush. 

(4)  Localised  at  the  same  place;  was  as  though  the  hair  was  bent 
down  along  the  back. 

D 

(i)  Same  in  quality,  extensity  and  intensity. 

(2)  Localised  in  the  same  place;  weak,  contact,  diffuse. 

(3)  Localised  in  the  same  place;  dull  diffuse  pressure  . 

H 
(i)  Localised  at  the  same  place. 


8 


Series  2.     Different.    B 

2  was  below  and  right  of  i. 
Spots  very  close  together. 
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D 

(1)2  was  below  and  left  of  i ;  i  was  neutral  pressure,  definite  localiza- 
tion; 2  was  contact,  diffuse,  not  definitely  localized. 

(2)  No  definite  localization;  spots  were  perceived  as  different  in  loca- 
tion and  quality. 

H 

(i)  The  two  areas  overlapped  but  had  different  centers. 

(2)  2  was  1.5  cm.  above  i. 

(3)  2  was  I  cm.  below  i.  2  was  spread  out  and  almost  touched  i. 


We  note  in  Table  I  that  stimulation  within  a  single  area  gives  a  large 
percentajge  of  judgments  of  'same',  and  a  larger  percentage  on  the  left  thsui 
on  the  ri^t  side.  Stimulation  on  both  sides  ot  the  vertebral  column  (as 
I-IV,  II-III)  gives  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  'same' ;  except  in  the  two 
central  areas  U-H),  where  we  had  found  in  the  preliminary  work  that  there 
is  no  rightness  or  leftness,  the  judgments  of  'same'  are  about  half  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  the  single  areas.  When  the  areas  stimulated  lie  on  the  same 
side  of  the  spine,  there  is  again  a  large  percentage  of  'same',  but  now  the 
right  side  gives  the  higher  values. 

Table  II  shows  that,  when  we  stimulated  a  single  spot  twice  over, 
the  Os  reported  'same'  in  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Table  III  shows  that  the  percentage  of  judgments  of  'same'  decreases 
as  the  separation  of  the  spots  mcreases.  We  find,  however,  one  judgment 
of  'same'  for  a  separation  of  46-50  mm. 

Table  IV  resembles  Table  III.  The  greatest  percentage  is  for  5  pres- 
sure-spots, but  there  is  one  judgment  of  'same'  for  26  spots. 

Although  we  tried  to  secure  an  attributive  identity  of  the  cutaneous 
sensations,  there  were  of  course  many  occasions  when  difference  was  re- 
ported. Judgments  of  'same'  (identical  locality)  occurred  when  the  sensa- 
tions were  attributively  different,  and  judgments  of  'different'  (different 
locality)  when  the  sensations,  as  reported,  were  attributively  the  same.* 

Condtisions 

It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  cutaneous  localization 
(and  we  have  no  intention  of  attempting  a  theory  in  the  present  Study), 
Watt's  generalization,  offered  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  of  an  attributive 
order,  is  not  valid.  "On  the  skin  it  is  found  that  every  nerve-ending  and 
every  touch-spot  can  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  that  lie  too  close  together  to  allow  of  isolated  stimulation" 
— ^this  statement  not  only,  at  the  time  of  its  printing,  went  beyond  the 
experimental  facts,  but  is  now  shown  also  to  be  at  variance  with  experimen- 
tal facts.  Different  laws  hold  for  different  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Our  results,  moreover,  obtained  as  they  were  on  an  area  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  empiristic  motives,  suggest  that  localization  is  in 
general  a  matter  rather  of  perception  than  of  sensation. 

•The  phenomenon  of  movement  was  reported  on  several  occasions. 
Cf.  von  Frey  and  Metzner,  op.  dt.;  V.  Benussi,  op.  cU.;  J.  H.  Burtt,  J.  E. 
P.,  ii,  19 1 7,  371  ff.;  A.  K.  Whitchurch,  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  192 1,  472  ff. 
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LVT.    On  the  Non-Visual  Perception  of  the  Length  of 

Vertically  Whipped  Rods 


By  Erna  Shults 

This  study  supplements,. on  one  side,  the  previous  work  of  Hoisington.^ 
The  former  study  oealt  with  the  cutaneously  determined  perception  of  the 
length  of  rods  in  its  simplest  form;  this  study  takes  up  the  analysis  of  the 
same  perception  at  a  more  complex  level.  Here  we  inquire  as  to  the  exper- 
ience nad  when  0  whips  the  rod,  rather  gently,  in  the  vertical  plane.  Move- 
ment is  usually  present  in  our  everyday  experience  with  tools  and  instru- 
ments j  hence  we  ask  whether  the  moving  stimulus  more  accurately 
conditions  the  perception  by  way  of  additional  sensory  processes  or  of 
additional  sensory  variables,  or  whether  with  the  movmg  stimulus  any 
new  centrally  aroused  factors  appear  which  would  seem  to  be  essential  el- 
ements in  the  perception.  The  results  can  tell  us  nothing  about  the  per- 
ception when  tne  end  of  the  moving  stimulus-object  is  in  contact  with  a 
surface. 

The  general  procedure  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Hoisington;  i.  «., 
we  used  five  variable  stimuli,  two  above,  two  below  and  one  equal  to  the 
standard  stimulus;  we  used  the  two  time-orders  at  random  but  in  equal 
number;  we  varied  the  moments  of  length,  weight  and  center  of  mass,  and 
the  0  made  comparative  judgments,  always  judging  the  length  of  the  second 
rod  in  terms  of  the  first.  We  reconstructed  the  apparatus  so  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  rigidly  braced  wedge-shaped  basket  whicn  swung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Two  arcs,  whose  radii  were  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
to  the  ceiling,  set  about  45  cm.  apart  in  the  plane  of  swing,  made  up  the 
bottom^  shallow  beds  on  the  upper  side  of  this  arc  carried  the  rods  which 
lay  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  swing.  E^  by  shifting  a 
lever  from  which  a  cord  passing  over  silent  pulleys  ran  to  the  swinging 
badcet,  could  bring  any  desired  rod  immediately  in  front  of  0  and  always  at 
the  same  height;  a  weight  acting  over  a  pulley  drew  the  basket  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  apparatus  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  noise- 
less. 

The  Ob  were  Miss  C.  C.  Braddock  (B),  scholar  in  psychology;    S.  Feld- 
man  (F),  assistant  in  psychology;  and  L.  B.  Hoisington  (H),  assistant 

Erofessor  of  psychology.  B  was  a  somewhat  experiencedfO;  F  had  had  very 
ttle  emerience;  H  was  well  trained,  having  observed  in  the  previous  work. 
B  and  F  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  attacked 
and  of  changes  made  in  the  stimuli. 

The  instructions,  which  the  Os  read  from  a  typewritten  copy,  were: 
''You  will  be  given  two  rods  in  succession.  You  will  take  each  in  turn  and 
whip  it  up  and  down  twice.  You  are  to  judge  the  length  of  the  second  rod 
in  terms  of  the  first,  i.  6.,  you  will  judge  the  second  asloneer  than,  equal  to. 
or  shorter  than  the  first.''  After  some  preliminary  trials  the  Os  a^eed 
that  a  double  whip  was  the  best;  it  was  not  long  enough  to  give  nse  to 
much  reflection  or  to  blot  out  the  previous  experience,  nor  yet  too  short  to 
give  a  clear  experience.  If  0  continued  the  whip  too  long,  or  if  he  felt  unable 
to  make  a  comparative  judgment,  E  presented  the  pair  at  some  later  time 
in  the  series. 

The  serial  nature  of  the  work  depended  upon  the  different  ordering  of 
the  three  moments;  in  Series  I  all  three  moments  (len^h,  weight  and 
center  of  mass)  varied;  in  Series  II  length  alone  varied;  m  Series  III  only 
center  of  mass  varied;  and  in  Series  IV  only  weight  varied.  The  standard 
rod  was  8^  cm.  long^  the  variables  differed  by  increments  and  decrements 
of  5.5  and  II  cm.;  it  weighed  100  gr.,  the  variables  weighed  2  and  4gr. 

*L.  B.  Hoisington,  On  the  Non-Visual  Perception  of  the  Length  of 
Lifted  Rods,  Amer,  J.  Psych,,  1920,  31,  114-146. 
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more  and  less;  it  had  its  center  of  mass  15  cm.  out  from  the  front  of  the 
huidle,  the  variables  had  theirs  at  6  and  12  nmi.  farther  and  nearer.  We 
took  50  comparative  judgments  for  everv  variable  in  all  series  except  the 
first,  in  which  we  took  1 00  judgments.  After  we  had  completed  the  psycho- 
physical work  we  went  thit)U|^  the  series  again  in  the  same  order,  out  this 
time  0  reported  process  in  addition  to  giving  his  judgment.  We  hoped,  by 
this  complete  separation  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  parts  of  the 
experiment,  that  0  would  not  attend  to  process  dunng  the  pflychophysioal 
series  but  would  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  perception.  In  the  eariy 
part  of  the  experiment,  especially,  attention  to  process  makes  the  judgment 
less  certain  if  not  more  variable.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  that  B 
sought  more  or  less  constantlv  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  experi- 
ment for  an  existential  basis  for  her  judgments;  it  was  as  if  there  were  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other  or  to  correlate  across  from 
judgment  to  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  both  B  and  F 
confused  the  factors  of  weight  and  len^h;  they  did  not,  apparently,  die- 
tinsuish  between  the  greater  absolute  mtensity  of  pressure  due  to  weigjit 
and  the  greater  relative  intensity  due  to  the  rod  actmg  as  a  longer  lever  in 
the  hand.  B,  at  least,  finally  overcame  the  confusion,  but  not  till  she  came 
to  the  introspective  part  of  the  work;  a  fact  which  may  cast  some  doubt 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  separating  the  two  phases  of  the  work  or 
upon  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

Qiuintitative  ResulU. — ^The  results  shown  in  Table  I'are  in  terms  of  A' 
and  L'  computed  according  to  Urban.  The  use  of  these  values  does  not 
commit  us  on  the  question  of  the  limen;  it  simply  takes  these  measures  as 
indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  a  dven  set  of  conditions  determines  the 
perception.  A  small  /i'  and  a  large  L*  stand  for  flat  or  irregular  distribu- 
tions, while  a  large  h'  and  a  small  L*  go  with  steeper  curves  of  distribution 
which  have  no  inversions,  at  any  rate  of  the  first  order.  E.  G.  Boring,  in  an 
unpublished  communication,  also  suggests  this  use  of  h'  in  cases  where  the 
umt  of  measurement  for  purposes  ofcorrelation  is  in  doubt.  We  need  no 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  h'  and  not  L'  is  the  measure  which 
marks  the  steepness  of  the  curve,  and  that  h  and  L  will  differ  from  their 
primes  according  to  the  unit-fiteps.  since  the  one  is  the  quotient  and  the 
other  the  product  of  that  unit,  whatever  it  is.  Although  the  lack  of  a 
known  unit  of  stimulus  with  wnich  to  correlate  deprives  us  of  the  true  h 
and  of  the  DLj  we  may,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  place  oiur  five  vari- 
ables at  equal  intervals  along  the  abscissa,  and  indicate  them  simply  by 
the  numbers  from  i  to  5.  when  the  ^'s  and  L's  become  in  so  far  compar- 
able with  their  own  kind.  Such  a  procedure  can  stand  only  as  a  make- 
shift in  the  face  of  ignorance;  the  real  solution  lies  in  coxnplete  analysis 
or  in  a  new  mode  of  attack  in  the  case  of  these  complexly  integrated  per- 
ceptions. 

The  psychophysical  results  show  little  that  is  new  so  far  as  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  three  moments  as  conditions  of  the  perception  is  con- 
cerned. The  one  outstanding  fact  brought  out  in  this  connection  is  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  center  of  mass  with  the  rods  whipped  up  and  down 
over  that  found  for  the  bare  lifting  of  the  rods.  The  increments,  6  nmi.,  axe 
about  one-half  those  used  by  Hoisin^n.*  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
factors  of  temporal  variation  and  of  spread  of  pressure  were  important  on 
the  experimental  side. 

The  results  of  H  show  clearly  the  importance  of  center  of  mass  as  the 
determining  condition  of  the  perception.  It  is  plain  from  H's  results  for 
Series  I  and  III  that  differences  of  weight  or  of  length  condition  somewhat, 
although  perhaps  only  secondarily,  the  perception;  it  is  just  as  apparent 
when  we  take  the  results  for  Series  II  and  IV  that  it  is  length  rather  than 

'See  p.  140.    H)p.  ct/.,  116,  Table  I,  Series  AI  and  BI. 
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weight  which  is  the  conditioning  factor,  a  fact  which  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  a  Study  which  is  to  follow.  This  conclusion  does  not  hold  for  the 
other  two  Ob,  for  whom,  as  we  have  said,  weight  played  a  large  part.  F,  in 
the  introspective  seriesj  almost  always  reported  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
rods  as  lighter  or  heavier  thim  the  other;  he  seemed  unable  to  escape  dif- 
ference ofweight  even  when  instructed  to  judge  length  or  to  report  process. 
Hence  Series  11  yields  the  smallest  values  for  A'  and  Series  IV  tor  the  judg- 
ment 'longer'  yields  a  value  greater  than  the  corresponding  value  for  Series 
m,  although  their  relative  as  well  as  their  absolute  magnitude  reverses  for 
the  judgment  'shorter'  in  the  same  series.  The  results  of  B  show  little  that 
is  significant.  The  larsest  h'  occurs  for  Series  II,  the  largest  average  is  for 
Series  I  and  the  smallest  for  Series  IV,  but  the  differences  are  not  large 
when  compared  with  the  variability  found  between  the  results  for  the  iuag- 
ments  longer'  and  'shorter'.  B,  in  all  except  Series  IV,  gives  hisher  values 
for  h'  with  the  judgment  'shorter' ;  F  gives  the  larger  values  with  the  judg- 
ment longer*  in  all  except  Series  III;  and  H  in  sdl  except  Series  I.  wh^ 
the  difference  is  very  shght.  These  results  of  F  and  H  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  Hoisington.^ 

QualiUUive  ResuUa, — ^A  summary  of  the  reports  of  B  for  Series  I  shows 
that  the  judgment  'longer'  goes  with  more  intense,  bulky,  massive  pres- 
sures in  the  hand  which  show  g^reater  extent;  the  presence  of  pressure  and 
strain  sensations  in  the  arm  with  the  up-whip;  a  slower,  more  constant 
and  g^reater  increase  and  decrease  of  intensity  of  pressure  with  whipping; 
a  relatively  more  intense  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hand  than  at  the  front 
and,  at  first,  a  considerable  amount  of  visuid  imagery.  The  report  of  exp^- 
ience  with  the  judgment  'shorter'  gave,  in  generS,  just  the  opposite.  The 
following  reports  are  typical:  (4-3 — )  "With  the  first,  a  bulky  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the  buUdness  greater  and 
pressure  more  intense  in  palm.  In  whipping  rod,  the  pressure  seemed  to 
tall  back  heavily  on  palm  with  a  steady  mcrease  in  intensity.  Slight  sen- 
sations of  strain  along  back  of  hand  and  in  wrist  with  the  hft.  With  second 
rod,  the  same  experience  but  less  intense.  The  OTcssure  was  more  evenly 
distributed  between  palm  of  hand  and  thumb.  The  rod  jumped  up  more 
easily  and  gave  a  more  definite  pressure  on  the  forefinger."  (3-1 — )  "Lighter 
pressure  in  palm,  on  thumb  and  forefinger.  A  more  surfacy,  more  cutan- 
eous pressure  with  second  than  with  the  first.  Kinaesthetic  sensations 
in  hand  with  both.  Visual  image  with  second  of  light  yeUowish,  greyish 
thin^  which  meant  rod."  (3-$+)  "Second  heavier,  more  bulk  in  mmd,  a 
bulkier  pressure  on  thumb.  Visual  images  of  a  short  rod  and  of  a  longer  and 
thicker  one.  Moving  pressure  in  first  seemed  to  come  up  more  quickly; 
second  seemed  to  be  dragged  down  by  something."  (3-5+)  "Pressure  diul 
heavy  on  thumb,  also  pressure  in  palm  and  on  forefinger.  Sudden  increase 
and  slow  decrease  of  pressure  on  finger.  First,  lighter;  moving  pressure  gave 
lees  change  in  intensity." 

F  found  much  difficulty  in  reporting  so  complex  an  experience.  At 
first,  it  was  a  niatter  of  weight  and  of  the  angle  at  which  the  rod  dropped 
down;  later,  it  was  a  matter  of  comparison  of  fore  and  back  pressures;  the 
act  of  whipping  seemed  to  be  an  inadequate  stimulus  for  reportable  exper- 
ience. A  few  reports  foUow: 

(3-5 — )  "Second  heavier.  Very  heavy  at  point  quite  distant  from 
handle.  Could  not  definitely  localize  end  point  of  second."  (3-4+)  "First 
heavier  at  end;  second  grew  lighter  toward  the  end."  (3-5 -f-). "Pressure 
more  intense  in  second.  Pressure  in  forefinger  more  intense  with  second 
than  with  first.  I^portionately  more  intense  in  relation  to  pressure  at 
base  of  thumb."    (1-3+)  "First  pressure  g^reater  at  base  of  thumb,  second 

*0p.  cit.,  146. 
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pressure  g^reater  at  side  of  finger."  (5'3'~)  ^'Pressure  on  forefinger  greater 
than  that  at  base  of  thumb  in  both.  Difiference  between  pressures  less  in 
the  second." 

H  reported  temporal  differences  both  in  rate  of  change  of  intensity 
with  whipping  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  maxima  of  intensity,  as  tro 
rod  came  down,  followed  each  other;  differences  in  relative  and  absolute 
changes  in  intensity  with  whipping,  with  correlated  changes  in  quality; 
differences  in  the  extent  of  ihe  pressure  pattern,  and  differences  in  the  rela- 
tive intensitv  of  the  fore  and  oack  pressures.  With  the  shorter  rods  the 
pressure  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  was  relatively  less  intense,  and  fluctuated 
more  rapidly  and  through  a  relatively  wider  range,  passing  very  quickly 
from  almost  zero  to  maximal  intensity;  the  total  pattern  while  a  imity 
yet  showed  focal  points  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  and  on  the  forefinger 
with  little  pressure  in  between  (it  was  often  of  neutral  Quality  with  contact- 
fringes  which  gave  the  impression  of  liveliness);  witn  the  long  rods,  or 
those  which  gave  rise  to  the  meaning  longer,  the  fluctuations  with  whipping 
were  slower  in  alternation,  the  intensity  increased  and  decreased  more 
slowly  with  the  maximum  maintained  for  an  appreciable  time,  and  the 
pressure  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hand  or  nearly 
so,  with  a  dull,  draggy,  'dead'  quality.  The  following  are  sample  reports. 

(3-2 — )  "Pressure  on  forefinger  and  on  base  of  thumb  less  intense  with 
the  second  J  the  difference  was  greater  in  the  case  of  the  back  pressure. 
Variations  m  intensity  with  whipping  relatively  greater  in  second  and  the 
shifts  were  more  rapid."  (1-3+)  "More  intense  pressure  with  the  second 
especially  at  back  of  hand.  Fluctuations  slower  with  relatively  slightly 
less  chanee  in  intensity.  A  little  more  extended  pressure  pattern  with  ihe 
quality  a  little  duller  at  moments  of  g^reatest  intensity." 

The  reports  from  Series  III  add  but  little  to  the  above;  there  is  pcar^ 
haps  a  slight  difference  in  degree.  A  couple  of  reports  from  every  0  will 
serve.  (1-4-f )  "With  the  second  the  whole  thing  was  a  bigger  experience. 
Slight  strain.  Sudden  increase  with  slow  decrease.  With  the  first  a  sudden 
decrease  of  intensity"  (B).  (2-3 -f)  "Pressure  at  base  of  thumb  and  in  palm 
bulkier  with  seconcl.  Also  a  defilnite  increase  in  intensity  of  pressure  on  the 
forefinger.  It  was  the  way  it  increased  and  decreased;  as  the  rod  came  down 
it  increased  very  quickly  but  decreased  very  slowly"  (B).  (4-j — )  'Tressure 
greater  in  first;  in  second,  pressure  greater  at  base  of  thumb"  (F).  (3-5 — ) 
"Pressure  in  first  greater  than  in  second ;  pressure  in  first  on  forefinger  grater 
than  pressure  on  forefinger  in  second"  (F).  (1-4+)  "Fore  pressure  a  little 
more  intense  and  a  little  duller  with  the  second;  back  pressure  consider- 
ably more  intense  and  duller.  With  second  the  pressure  pattern  was  more 
shajply  defined  in  extent  and  showed  greater  variation  in  intensity  and  a 
longer  interval  with  whipping"  (H).  (5-3 — )  "Both  pressures  less  intense 
with  the  second,  especially  the  back  pressure.  With  first  a  dull  pressure 
fairly  sharply  defined  in  extent;  second,  neutral  pressure  with  a  hint  of 
contact.  Less  change  in  intensity  with  wnipping  than  with  first"  (H). 

Series  IV  yields  nothing  save  differences  of  absolute  intensity  of  prea- 
sures.  These  differences  proved  adequate  to  touch  off  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ference of  length,  although  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  in  any  way 
conditioned  the  true  perception  of  length. 

In  Series  II,  especially  if  0  began  the  whip  rather  quickly,  the  lon^ 
rods  responded  less  readily;  there  was  a  temporal  lag  with  increase  of  in- 
tensity on  the  forefinger.  This  temporal  difference  in  formation  and  change 
of  pattern  gave  rise  to  a  perception  of  difference  in  length ;  the  difference 
tended  to  msappear  as  the  rods  got  under  way  and  settled  to  a  slow  um- 
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"Lighter  pressure  with  the  second.  Less  subcutaneous  and  more  cutan- 
eous on  the  forefinger.  Slow  increase  in  intensity  when  the  rod  came  down 
and  quick  decrease  when  the  rod  went  up"  (B).  (5-3 — )  "Alternation  of 
pressures  quicker  with  the  second  than  with  the  first.  Less  intense  pressure 
with  the  second"  (B).  (2-3 -f)  "A  heavier  pressure  on  the  palm  with  Uie 
second.  Slow  alternation  between  the  pressure  on  the  finger  and  that  on 
the  thumb  which  gave  the  idea  that  the  rod  was  hard  to  mt"  (B).  (3-2 — ) 
"First  pressure  was  light  and  evenly  distributed;  second  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb  was  lighter"  (F).  (3-5 — )  "First  pressure  greater  on  the 
forefinger:  second  pressure  lighter  on  the  thumb"  (F).  U-j — )  "Prrasiure 
with  the  nrst  was  greater;  no  other  difference"  (F).  (5-3)  "With  the  up 
whip  the  pressure  was  more  intense  than  in  the  second,  but  when  the  rocus 
came  down  the  intensity  of  the  prespures  was  equid  (H).  (2-3)  "The 
iznmediate  impression  was  one  of  slightly  greater  intensity  on  the  forefinger 
with  the  second.  When  whipped  the  intensity  became  the  same  as  the  first" 
(H).  (3-2)  "First  impression  was  'shorter'  but  witii  the  whip  they  became 
'equal'.  The  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  was,  at  first,  weaker  with 
the  second  but  increased  with  whipping"  (H).  (3-1 — )  "The  second  exper- 
ience seemed  a  little  more  diffuse  but  a  little  less  extended.  I  did  not  notice 
any  difference  in  intensity.  It  was  more  a  judgment  of  inference  than  one 
of  direct  experience"  (H). 

Conclusions. — We  conclude  that  the  perception  of  the  length  of  ver- 
tically whipped  rods  depends  primarily  upon  the  relative  intensity  of  two 
opposed  pressure  experiences  in  the  hand. 

In  addition,  the  most  important  items  of  experience  for  the  perception 
and  those  which  contribute  most  to  its  refinement  are  the  differences  in  the 
frequency  and  rate  of  intensive  changes  with  the  whip. 

The  perception  of  difference  in  length  correlates  highly  with  difference 
in  center  of  mass,  and  somewhat  with  difference  in  length  of  the  stimuli. 
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Li  every-day  life  the  tools  and  instruments  which  we  use  move  or  act  for 
the  most  part  in  the  vertical  plane;  moreover,  if  one  gives  a  rod  to  a  blind- 
folded subject  and  asks  him  to  judge  its  len^h,  he  will  almost  invariably 
whip  it  up  and  down.  If,  then,  the  perception  is  one  in  which  the  integration 
<A  tne  processes  depends  upon  past  experience,  we  should  expect  the  per- 
ception of  the  length  of  a  nori2ontally  whipped  rod  to  be  less  refined,  less 
accurate  in  terms  of  stimulus,  than  that  of  tne  vertically  whipped  rod.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  psychophysical  processes  have  a  common  origin 
and  no  new  or  lacking  moment  in  the  stimulus  can  be  assumed  a  priorif  we 
mi^t  expect  the  perception  to  be  as  accurately  determined  in  the  one  case 
as  m  the  other;  the  usual  vertical  whip  being  a  muscular  rather  than  a 
perceptual  habit. 

We  did  the  experimental  work  for  this  study  during  the  Summer  term 
of  192 1.  The  general  procedure  and  apparatus  were  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  study  by  Snults.^ 

^Ema  Shults,  On  the  non- visual  perception  of  the  length  of  vertically 
whipped  rods,  Amer.  J,  Psych. ^  xxxiii,  1921, 135  ff. 
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The  observers  were  Dr.  H.  G.  Bishop  (B),.  instructor  in  nsycholoey; 
Dr.  L.  B.  Hoisington  (H),  assistant  professor  01  psychology;  H.  B.  Kohi- 
meyer  (K)  and  C.N.  Shlenker  (S) .  juniors  in  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
who  had  taken  courses  in  eeneral  p)eycholoj^.  B  and  H  were  trained  Os, 
H  especially  trained  in  this  kind  of  observation;  K  and  S  were  untrained. 

The  typewritten  instructions  were:  "You  will  be  presented  with  two 
rods  in  succession.  You  are  to  take  them  rather  loosely  in  the  hsuid  and. 
after  lifting  them  a  short  distance  in  the  vertical  plane,  whip  them  back  and 
forth  twice  in  the  horizontal  plane.  You  will  juo^s  the  length  of  the  second 
in  terms  of  the  first,  that  is,  you  will  judge  the  second  as  longer  than,  equal 
to,  or  shorter  than  the  first. 

The  ordering  of  the  stimulus  moments  resulted  in  a  four-fold  division 
of  the  experiment;  Series  I  in  which  all  moments  varied.  Series  II  in 
which  length  alone  varied.  Series  III  in  which  center  of  mass  varied,  and 
Series  IV  in  which  weight  varied.  In  the  last  three  series  the  other  moments 
ronained  constant  for  all  five  stimuli.  The  standard  rod  was  8s  cm.  long, 
weired  100  gr.  and  had  its  center  of  mass  at  i^  cm.  out  from  the  front  of 
the  nandle.  The  increments  and  decrements  of  length  were  5.5  and  1 1  cm., 
oS  weif^t  2  and  4  ^.,  and  of  center  of  mass  6  and  12  nmi.  In  any  series 
in  which  a  given  pair  of  moments  were  constant  they  were  Uie  same  as  those 
for  the  standard  rod. 

QiuirUiUUive  Resxdts, — ^Table  I  sums  up  the  quantitative  results  as 
ezpr^sed  in  terms  of  h'  and  U  computed  according  to  Urban  from  results 
got  by  the  method  of  Constant  Stimulus  Differences.' 

Apparently  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  table  is  its  lack  of 
agreement  between  Os  and  more  especially  between  the  trained  and  un- 
trained groups.  All  results  asree,  however,  m  that  they  gave  the  steepest 
curves  or  the  largest  values  for  h'  in  Series  I,  also  that  they  gave  no  inver- 
sions of  tile  first  order  for  any  0  in  this  series.  The  results  of  B  and  H  agree 
for  Series  IV  in  that  they  save  the  smallest  values  for  W  and  both  sets  of 
results  gave  inversions  of  tne  first  order.  In  fact,  the  results  of  H  gave  a 
negative  value  for  U  for  the  judgment  'longer*  as  well  as  for  the  judgment 
'srorter' ;  he  tended  to  judge  the  heavy  rods  as  shorter  than  the  lighter  ones. 
The  small  values  of  h'  for  the  two  trained  Os  show  that  weight  conditioned 
the  perception  very  little  in  Series  I.  The  fact  that  difference  in  weight 
alone  does  not  adequately  condition  the  perception  may  not  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  it  might  not  be  effective  if  given  together  with  center  of  mass 
or  with  length.  Time  did  not  permit  the  further  fractionation  of  moments; 
but  Hoisington,  in  his  analysis  of  the  perception  of  lifted  rods,  found  that 
weight  and  center  of  mass  as  co-variables  gave  no  better  ogive  curves  than 
did  center  of  mass  as  sole  variant.  How  far  the  two  perceptions  are  anal- 
ogous in  this  respect  we  cannot  say.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  differ- 
ence between  the  values  of  W  for  Series  I  and  III  is  due  in  any  great  measure 
to  the  elimination  of  differences  of  weight  in  the  stimuli. 

The  results  of  H  and  S  agree  in  that  they  gave  the  second  largest 
values  of  h!  for  Series  III;  for  S  they  are  not  much  in  excess  of  the  values 
oven  in  Series  IV,  for  H  they  are  very  greatly  in  excess  of  those  for  Series 
iV  and  considerably  g^reater  than  those  for  Series  II.  Althoudi  the  results 
of  B  gave  larger  values  of  W  in  Series  II  than  in  Series  III  for  the  judgment 
1onjger\  the  values  for  Series  III  are  considerably  greater  than  those  for 
Series  IV;  the  results  of  K  for  Series  III  gave  the  smallest  values  of  h!  for 
that  0. 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion :  the  Os  were  not  doing  the  same  thing, 
they  were  not  judging  under  the  same  attitude.  We  naturally  incline  to 
give  greater  weight  to  the  results  of  the  practised  Os.  The  stimulus  factors 

'For  some  remarks  on  this  use  of  the  values  W  and  U  see  the  preceding 
Study. 
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which  condition  the  perception  of  the  leng:th  of  horizontally  whipped  rods 
are  center  of  mass  and  length;  weight  touches  off  the  meaning  of  length, 
given  a  length  and  a  center  of  mass  out  beyond  the  hand,  without  condi- 
tioning the  real  perception  of  'out  therenesss .  This  conclusion  accords  with 
the  results  of  Hoisin^n*  and  Shults. 

The  results  of  aU  Os  gave  fair  values  for  h\  considerably  larger  than  the 
values  obtained  by  Shults  and  very  much  larger  than  thoso  obtaii^  by 
Hoisington,  when  length  was  the  only  variable.  This  result  can  not  faie 
explained  on  the  ground  of  different  Os,  for  H  served  in  all  three  experi- 
ments. His  results  in  the  study  by  Hoisington  gave  for  Series  A  V,  wnich 
was  in  every  way  comparable  with  our  Series  11,  the  values  of  .05A  and 
.046  for  h'  and  of  12.7  and  14.2  for  U  for  the  judgments  long^  and 
'shorter'  respectively,  and  for  Series  II  in  the  study  by  Shults  the  values 
of  .286  and  .1^7  for  h'  and  of  2.25  and  2.69  for  U  for  the  corresponding 
judgments.  This  seems  due  to  a  fact  of  inertia:  in  the  present  experiment 
the  movement  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  tne  force  of  gravity 
and,  although  the  weight  was  the  same  for  the  long  and  the  short  rcxls  and 
the  center  of  mass  was  the  same  distance  out  from  the  hand,  the  greater 
extent  beyond  the  center  of  mass  resulted  in  a  different  stimulus-effect  as  O 
suddenly  forced  the  rod  into  lateral  motion.  This  explanation  finds  support 
in  the  results  of  H,  who  discovered  that  if  he  began  tne  horizontal  whip  very 
slowly  he  did  not  perceive  any  difference  in  length  between  two  rods  for 
which  he  had  clearly  perceived  a  difference  when  he  whipped  them  more 
quickly.  Other  Os,  and  especially  B,  remarked  the  same  fact.  H,  ther^ore, 
repeated  Series  II  and  began  the  whip  of  the  rods  very  slowly.  The  results 
gave  .33  and  .31  as  values  for  h'  and  2.0  and  2.1  as  values  for  L'  for  the 
'longer'  and  'snorter*  judgments  respectively. 

Qtudiialive  Results. — ^The  introspective  reports  show  that  a  difference 
in  the  experience  of  0  resulted  when  he  whipped  a  long  and  a  short  rod; 
that  the  difference  was  in  part  of  the  same  order  as  that  experienced  when 
the  whipped  rods  showed  differences  in  center  of  mass;  and  that  it  re- 
sembled m  part  those  differences  experienced  with  the  primary  perception 
of  difference  in  length.  The  greater  the  inertia,  the  greater  was  the  temporal 
lag  and  the  greater  were  the  pressures  localized  in  the  hand;  whether  the 
pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hand  increased  proportionately  more  than  at  the 
fore-fin^r  is  a  question  to  which  our  Os  did  not  return  a  positive  answer. 
Accordmg  to  the  principles  of  the  lever  we  should  expect  the  back  pressure 
to  increase  relatively  more  than  the  fore  if  the  applied  power,  in  tne  form 
of  inertia,  came  out  along  the  rod. 

B  reports,  for  Series  II,  as  follows.  (5-3 — )  "The  striking  thing  was 
that  the  pressures  which  were  heavier,  more  massive  and  more  intense  with 
the  first  were  lighter  and  less  intense  with  the  second,  a  light  agile  kind  of 
pressure."  (2-5+)  "Condensation  or  intensification  of  pressure  came  up 
at  the  end  of  the  swing,  particularly  at  the  back.  With  the  second,  a  sort 
of  intensification  of  the  experience  in  general.  Strain  in  hand  more  intense; 
some  pressure  in  thumb  and  fingers."  H  reports:  (2-5+)  ''More  intense 
pressure  with  whip  on  the  fore-finger  and  the  pressure  more  widely  distri- 
Duted  with  the  second.  Also  pressure  of  weak  intensity  in  wrist  and  slow- 
ness of  change  in  intensity  with  the  second  as  compared  to  the  first."  (5- 
3—)  "Intensity  of  pressure  on  fore-finger  less  with  tne  second.  Fluctuation 
of  intensity  with  wnip  less  with  second  but  with  a  more  rapid  rise  and  fall  of 
the  intensity."  (3-1 — )  "The  clear  difference  in  the  two  experiences  was  the 
slightly  longer  duration  of  the  maximum  intensity  with  the  whip,  a  little 
greater  spread  of  extent  and  a  spatial  shift  of  pressure  on  the  thumb  with 
the  first.      (5-2 — )  "Less  intense  pressure  at  base  of  thumb  and  less  pres- 

*L.  B.  Hoisington,  On  the  Non-Visual  Perception  of  the  Length  of 
Lifted  Rods,  Amer.  J,  Psych.,  1920,  31,  1 14-146. 
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sure  in  the  wrist  with  the  whip  in  the  second.  Fluctuations  in  intensity 
came  more  rapidlv  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  intensity  was  faster.  Less  extent 
with  the  second.  K,  who  had  visual  imagery  as  part  of  almost  every  ex- 
perience, reports:  (i^+)  "Not  much  difference.  Second  stretchea  out 
farther  in  the  field.  Grey  did  not  change.  Fan  larger  in  the  second  case. 
Pressure  with  first  a  sli^t  bit  less  intense  than  with  second.''  (5-3 — )  "Very 
noticeable  difiference.  Pressure  more  intense  with  first;  everythmg  seemed 
more  intense.  Fan  farther  away,  color  brightened.''  S  reports:  (1-3+) 
"Pressure  on  fore-finger  and  in  palm  of  hand^  kind  of  jerky  feeling  with 
whip.  Slight  pressure  in  wrist;  more  intense  with  second."  (5-3 — )  ''Quite 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  in  wnst  and  fore-finger;  increased  intensity  with 
the  whip.  Vibrations  with  the  second  fairly  wort.  Little  pressure  except 
with  whip,  then  pressure  on  little  finger  and  back  of  hand;  pressure  shifted 
with  opposite  swing." 

If  we  sunmiarize  all  the  reports  for  this  series  we  find  that  the  absolute 
intensity  of  the  pressure  eimerience,  the  amount  and  rate  of  intensive 
change,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  changes  take  place,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pressure  and  strain  sensations  in  the  hand,  wrist  and  arm,  the 
extent  and  the  shift  of  localization  of  the  pressure  pattern^  all  serve  as  cues 
to  give  the  meaning  of  difference  of  length.  All  these  are  m  addition  to  the 
primary  experience  which  carries  the  meaning  of  'out  there',  vis.,  the  ex- 
perience of  two  opposed  pressures  which  stand  to  each  other  in  certain 
ratio-limits  of  intensity.  These  are  additional  modalities  which  enter  into 
the  total  complex  of  experience  when  the  rod  swings  back  and  forth  in  the 
horizontal  plane;  the;y  modify  the  meaning  of  lensth,  without  being  able, 
if  they  stand  alone,  either  to  carry  the  meaning  of  length,  or  in  any  way  to 
originate  the  perception  of  length. 

We  have  oven  first  place  in  our  discussion  to  the  factor  of  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  rods,  because  this  evidently  is  a  more  important  factor 
under  these  conditions  than  it  was  imder  the  conditions  of  Hoisin^ton  or  of 
Shults,  although  Shults  found  it  somewhat  effective.  Difference  m  weight, 
as  found  in  the  previous  Studies,  does  not  condition  the  perception;  under 
the  conditions  ot  the  present  Study  it  may  and  does,  with  the  unpractised 
Os,  touch  off  judgments  of  length  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  found  by  the 
previous  workers  in  this  field.  The  reports  show  that  the  bare  increase  of 
intensity  of  pressure  does  not  enter  into  the  'length  complex'  in  the  same 
intimate  way  as  do  the  modes  of  experience  already  mentioned. 

A  few  reports  from  the  practised  and  the  unpractised  groups  will  show 
the  difference.  (1-4  = )  "Intensity  of  pressures  a  uttle  greater  in  the  second. 
First,  neutral  pressure  and  contact  m  quality;  second,  a  little  more  dull, 
draggy.  The  intensity  of  the  fore  and  back  pressures  relatively  eaual  in  the 
two  experiences;  the  temporal  course  was  tne  same"  (H).  (4-2  = )  "Second 
much  less  intense  as  a  whole  than  the  first  and  a  little  less  dull  in  quality. 
Slightly  less  extended.  Temporal  course  the  same"  (H).  (4-2  =  )  "Pres- 
sure largely  cutaneous.  It  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  'throw'  of  the  two 
sticks.  Rotation  in  palm  the  same,  which  gave  the  basis  for  the  judgment" 
(B) .  ( I -4  4- )  "Great  difference,  like  wood  and  steel.  Pressure  with  first  much 
less  intense  than  with  second.  Weight  of  first  unnoticed;  weight  of  sec- 
ond seemed  5  times  that  of  first"  (K).  (5-1 — )  "First  requires  more  pressure 
to  hold  in  hand  on  both  palm  and  fingers    (S). 

Center  of  mass,  also  as  in  the  previous  Studies,  stands  out  as  the  one 
moment  of  the  stimulus  which  conditions  the  perception  more  than  any 
other.  The  elements  of  experience  were  the  same  as  in  the  list  given  above: 
more  pressure  and  strain  m  the  arm,  wrist  and  hand;  more  extended  pres- 
sures; absolutely  greater  but  relatively  less  increase  in  intensity;  slower 
alternation  of  maximum  and  minimum  pressures;  a  slower  rate  of  increase 
and  decrease  of  intensity;  more  intensive  pressures  fore  and  back  with  the 
back  pressure  relatively  more  intense,  ana  very  often  a  shift  in  the  local- 
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isation  of  the  back  preasure  with  the  longer  rods  and  the  reverse  with  the 
ahorter.  The  shorter  rods  pivoted  at  the  htLckf  and  all  the  movement  of  the 
rod  was  forward  from  this  ooint;  the  longer  ones  pivoted  at  the  fore-finger, 
and  the  movement  was  both  forward  and  back  of  this  point. 

B  as  well  as  K  had  visual  imases  with  almost  evenr  experience.  At 
times  they  approximated  to  synaesmesia;  it  was  as  if  the  pressure  came 
in  visual  terms.  This  makes  it  a  little  difBcult  to  exhibit  parallel  cases  from 
the  reports  of  B.  He  reports:  ''Visual  sensations  of  pressure,  a  sort  of  syn- 
aesthesia.  Shifting  pressure  in  hand  correlated  with  visual  streaks;  as  the 
pressure  jumped  up  in  intensitv  the  grey  became  black."  "Pressure  sen- 
sations in  wnst,  fore-finger  and  palm.  All  these  processes  fuse  somehow, 
and  coupled  with  the  viiual  experience  give  the  basis  for  the  judjgment. 
'^Pressure  and  visual  experience  combined  again.  No  difference  in  visual 
terms  betwen  hand  and  stick.  Spread  out  fan;«hape,  extended  out  in 
terms  of  visual  process.  The  pressiu^  seemed  visible."  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  visual  imagery  of  K,  there  is  no  sure  evidence  that  the  visual 
experience  is  any  other  than  processes  which  accrue  to  the  pressure  exper- 
ience in  the  hand  and  arm,  and  that  it  is  at  all  essential  to  the  perception 
of  length  cutaneously  given. 

Condusiona, — ^We  conclude  that  the  perception  of  the  length  of  hor- 
UEontally  whipped  rods  is  even  more  accurate  than  that  for  vertically 
whipped  rods. 

The  perception  depends  primarily  upon  the  presence  in  experience  of 
two  opposed  pressures. 

The  presence,  in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  pressures  and  strains 
in  the  arm  and  hand,  of  the  snift  of  the  pressure  pattern  in  the  hand,  of 
differences  in  temporal  formation,  in  extent  and  in  intensity,  all  contribute 
to  the  perception. 

We  add  that  it  vs  unwise  to  employ  untrained  observers  m  the  study 
of  a  complex  experience,  when  the  period  of  training  is  necessarily  short. 
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Vorlesungen  Hber  Psychologies  By  Oswald  Kuelpe.  Herausgegeben 
▼on  Karl  Buehler.    1920.   Leipzig,  S.  Hirzel.   Pp.  viii,  304. 

The  sudden  death  of  Oswald  KOlpe,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 19 1 5,  snatched  away  in  the  midst  of  his  productive  and  highly  in- 
fluential maturity  a  man  whoee  genial  personality  nad  been  impressed  upon 
numerous  American  psychologists  who  had  been  privileged  to  meet  him  or 
perchance  to  study  under  his  direction.  Kiilpe  left  unsystematized  and  in 
some  measure  incoordinate  the  programme  of  mvestigation  into  the  ^^^ 
mental  processes  which  he  had  oeen  directing  in  his  laboratories  at  WUn- 
burg,  Bonn,  and  Munich  during  the  ten  or  more  preceding  years.  It  was 
therefore  with  unusual  interest  tnat  one  learned  of  the  agreement  that  was 
speedily  reached  by  certain  of  his  former  students  to  publish  the  various 
courses  of  university  lectures  which  he  had  offered  during  the  last  years  of 
his  academic  activity.  The  first  of  these  posthumous  works  is  now  before 
us,  and  its  perusal  \a  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  knew  the 
man,  and  wno  admired  his  critical  acumen  and  breadth  of  view. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  sense  of  disappointment  which  can  not  fail  to  strDce 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  who  anticipated  a  statement,  in- 
adequate though  it  misht  be,  formulating  the  newer  ideas  concerning  the 
processes  of  thought  which  the  steady  stream  of  investigations  emanating 
from  the  'Wtirzburs  School'  had  made  desirable.  For  the  lectures  now  pub- 
lished include  no  chapter  on  thought,  and  BUhler,  who  has  edited  the  work 
with  scrupulous  fidehty  to  the  original  notes,  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
Kiilpe  had  never  lectured  on  this  topic. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  the  present  writer  found  Kidpe  lecturing  in  his 
last  semester  at  Wurzburg  on  Feeling  and  Thmtght,  a  supplemental  course 
offered  as  a  complement  to  the  general  course  in  psychology  given  during 
the  previous  term.  But  even  at  this  time  the  topic  of  thought  was  not 
reacned,  and  the  whole  summer^s  course  wsb  taken  up  with  the  psychology 
of  feeling.  To  feeling  is  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work,  and  it 
constitutes  more  thim  one  quarter  of  the  entire  book. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  present  lectures  with  their  divisions  into  chap-  ^^ 

tears  and  paragraphs  follow  with  surprising  fidelity  the  order,  arrangement, 
and  even  the  content  of  the  lectures  on  psychology  which  the  present  writer 
heard  as  a  student  in  1902.  Excepting  the  greater  stress  now  laid  upon 
functional  psychology,  and  the  implicit  assumption  of  contents  of  thought, 
the  treatment  is  similar,  both  in  scope  and  in  tone,  to  that  of  the  course 
given  thirteen  years  prior  to  the  author's  untimely  death. 

Yet  so  far  as  it  goes  the  book  is  in  no  wise  to  be  judged  fragmentarv. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  and  the  special  topics  are  handled  in  a  thorougn- 
going  manner.  Data  derived  from  a  wide  range  of  psychological  investi- 
gations are  marshalled  together  with  a  fine  sense  of  objectivity,  while  the 
constructive  criticism  to  which  each  topic  is  subjected  is  masterly  in  its 
evidence  both  of  keen  insight  and  of  de^ed  knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  topic  a  brief  paragraph  summarizes  the  con- 
tents and  conclusions  of  what  follows.  It  was  Ktupe's  practice  to  dictate 
this  summary  to  his  hearers  before  he  entered  upon  a  detailed  exposition 
of  his  subject.  There  is  also  much  of  the  personal  touch  in  these  lectures 
which,  to  those  who  knew  Kiilpe  and  have  sat  under  him,  will  bring  baok 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  man  and  ms  method  as  a  teacher.  £ven  the  tone  of 
his  voice  seems  to  carry  over  from  many  of  the  passages. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first,  being  introductory, 
contains  sections  on  the  history  of  pjsycholog;]^,  its  concept  and  problem, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  psychological  principles,  and  a  study  d  sources 
and  methods.  We  are  told  that  psycholo^  d^ds  with  the  phenomena  of 
experience  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjectively  determined.  JBut  although 
these  phenomena  are  immediately  dependent  upon  the  egOt  they  are  also 
mediately  dependent  upon  other  things,  such  as  a  nervous  ssrstem.  Hence, 
psychology  must  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  the  "immediate 
experience''  of  Wundt's  tautological  definition,  while  the  "intentionality'' 
in  which  Brentano  finds  the  characteristic  of  mentality  is  held  to  be  too 
narrow  a  concept^  excluding  as  it  does  the  sensory,  afifective,  and  other 
contents  of  consciousness.  Neither  may  the  expenence  of  psychology  be 
confused  with  the  phenomenology  of  Husserl;  for  Husserl  is concemedionly 
with  explications,  whereas  psychology  deals  with  factual  data. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  general  facts  of  mental  life,  sections 
being  devoted  to  tJbe  waking  and  dreaming  consciousness,  hypnosis,  the 
unity  of  mental  life,  the  span  of  consciousness,  individuality,  psychical 
contents  and  functions.  In  this  more  than  in  any  other  chapt^  of  me  lec- 
tures Ktilpe  touches  upon  the  psycholo^  of  thought  and  the  new  orientation 
given  his  psychology  by  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

While  the  theory  that  underlies  his  treatment  of  dreams  and  hypnosis 
does  not  greatly  vary  from  that  of  the  lectures  of  1902,  there  is  an  altered 
conception  of  tne  unity  of  consciousness.  The  significance  of  the  AnfffaJbe 
having  entered  into  the  foundation  of  all  unitary  tendencies,  the  conception  of 
a  hierarchy  of  tasks,  supraordinate  and  subordinate,  is  sugj^ted  and  m  some 
measure  worked  out.  Upon  closer  study,  the  unity  of  consciousness  becomes  a 
multiplicity  of  tendencies,  each  unitary  in  its  own  wav.  Thus  seven  differ- 
ent types  of  unity  are  distingruished,  tne  first  being  the  unity  of  attention. 
Kiilpe  s  doctrine  of  attention  is  never  clearly  expre^ed  in  these  lectures,  and 
he  devotes  no  section  or  paragraph  to  its  place  m  his  psychological  system. 
No  description  is  given  of  the  content  as  affected  by  attention,  thou^  he 
holds  that  attention  is  limited  to  a  few  things.  It  can  be  fixated  on  a  single 
content  or  group  of  contents,  however,  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  uni- 
tary influence  of  the  attention  provides  a  rank-order  of  conscious  contento, 
a  closer  connection  of  these  contents  with  one  another,  and  a  greater  con- 
tinuity of  mental  life.  The  monarchical  arrangement  of  contents  and  the 
continuity  attributable  to  dominating  moments  are  resultants  of  attention. 
But  what  is  attention  itself?  Presumably  an  act,  with  the  diverse  functions 
of  ordering,  connecting,  and  arranging  contents  both  in  continuous  series 
and  in  monarchical  groups. 

A  second  type  of  conscious  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  totalities  of 
coexistence  and  sequence.  Thus,  we  have  fusion  of  tones,  the  fip^ures  and 
bodily  forms  of  vi^ial  contents,  the  qualities  of  contact,  and  their  compli- 
cations. The  unity  of  thinking  that  arises  from  the  unity  of  a  definite 
problem,  a  certain  end  and  the  direction  taken  by  a  line  of  reasoning, 
furnishes  a  third  type.  In  all  probability  the  unity  of  perception,  remem- 
brance, and  imagination  depends  largely  upon  this  characteristic  of  think- 
ing. A  fourth  type  is  discerned  in  tne  umty  of  experience  conditioned  by 
regular  and  periooic  happenines  such  as  day  and  mght,  and  the  succession 
of  events  which  repeat  themselves  daily.  Very  important  is  the  fifth  type, 
the  unity  of  self:  tne  fact  that  in  some  sense  I  remain  the  same  despite  the 
fluctuations  of  my  experience,  and  that  this  unitary  self  finds  its  substance 
in  the  persistence  of  bodily  sensations  and  the  visual  appearance  of  my 
person;  in  the  psychical  processes  of  perception,  thinking,  ideation,  feeling, 
willing;  in  remembrances  that  arise  from  these  expenences,  and  in  the 
capacities  which  I  develop  throufj[h  these  recurrent  acts  and  contents.  A 
sixth  type  is  provided  by  the  selective  characteristic  of  emotion :  the  unitary 
mood  and  temperament;  and  a  seventh  and  last  in  the  unitary  direction 
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of  volition.  In  the  lectures  of  1902  but  four  types  of  unity  were  distin- 
guished; those  attributable  to  attention,  to  the  frequency  and  constancy 
of  certain  experiences,  to  the  emotions,  and  to  the  wiU.  The  underlying 
theory,  however,  has  not  been  greatly  modified  or  clarified  in  its  systematic 
aspect. 

In  considering  the  span  of  consciousness,  Ktilpe  points  out  the  ambig- 
uity of  this  problem  and  the  complicated  conditions  which  underly  the  range 
of  awareness  which  chances  to  be  under  investigation.  Attention  is  but  one 
factor;  the  excitability  of  the  organism,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  enter- 
tained, feeUngs,  volition,  and  acts  of  thinking,  are  all  important  in 
determining  the  range  of  any  moment  in  experience. 

In  the  earlier  lectures  there  follow  at  this  point  several  comprehensive 
sections  treating  of  the  degrees  of  consciousness — sections  which  serve  to 
introduce  a  detailed  consideration  of  attention  and  apperception.  The  data 
of  attention  and  the  conditions  both  of  attention  and  of  apperception, 
together  with  a  section  on  the  theory  of  attention  and  one  on  practice, 
Ein^lunQf  habituation  and  fatigue,  are  topics  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
present  volume.  Instead  we  have  the  scheme  of  the  stages  of  consciousness 
which  resulted  from  the  experimental  investigation  of  Ernst  Westphal.  Of 
interest  is  the  comment  that  sensory  definiteness  and  clearness  do  not 
necessarily  change  with  a  shift  of  attention.  This  point  indicates  again 
that  attention  vs  redded  bv  Ktilpe  as  an  act  of  mind  with  diverse  func- 
tions; it  is  not  limited  to  the  clarification  of  conscious  contents,  since  a 
shift  of  attention  does  not  necessarily  make  the  content  previously  attended- 
to  obscure. 

As  for  the  stages,  of  consciousness,  we  have  only  the  report  of  Westphal's 
introspective  results  without  a  systematic  treatment  of  their  implications. 
Firet,  an  object  is  presented  simply  without  relation  to  anything  else  in 
consciousness,  though  already  it  is  an  object.  Secondly,  the  object  is  noted; 
a  stage  which  brings  no  qualitative  modification  either  in  definiteness  or 
clearness,  but  only  a  direction  upon  the  content.  The  object  is  received: 
'it  falls  not  like  a  stone  into  the  water,  but  like  a  ball  into  the  outstretched 
hand."  At  the  third  stage  there  is  potential  knowledge  of  the  object.  Its 
presence  becomes  an  as  yet  unformulated  knowledge  about  the  object,  and 
contains  the  possibility  of  naming  it.  The  establishment  of  actual  know- 
ledge is,  however,  deferred  to  the  fourth  and  last  sta^,  in  which  the  object 
is  named  or  ^'nailed  down."  This  developmental  series  of  stages  suggests, 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  span  of  consciousness,  that  one  must 
distinguish  the  span  of  knowledge,  the  span  of  awareness,  and  the  span  of 
mere  presence  in  consciousness ;  the  first  two  being  obviously  of  narrower 
range  than  the  last.  These  stages  also  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  sense  of  the  rank-order  of  contents  tnat 
assemble  themselves  in  any  unitary  experience. 

The  section  on  Individuality  is  descriptive  and  classificatory  rather 
than  a  systematic  treatment  of  fundamental  traits  resting  upon  an  in- 
stinctive basis;  but  in  the  next  section,  on  psychical  contents  and  func- 
tions, we  find  a  brief  discussion  of  these  two  important  groupings  of  psycho- 
logical data.  The  contents  are  characterized  as  given,  ready-made,  as  it 
were,  to  be  apprehended  as  objective  complexes,  whereas  the  functions  are 
the  activities  of  the  subject  which  perceives,  remembers,  cognizes^  notes, 
thinks,  loves,  hates,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  close  connection  of  the  two  gives  rise 
to  a  variety  of  attitudfes.  Although  the  connection  is  intimate  we  approach 
a  dominance  of  function  alone  in  states  of  expectancy ,  and  of  content  idone 
in  many  dreams  and  in  the  absorption  of  concentrated  effort.  It  is  also 
evident  upon  analysis  that  acts  and  contents  are  independently  variable, 
since  the  same  content  can  be  perceived,  noted,  jud^^,  or  otherwise  appre- 
hended. Contents  may  be  directly  observed,  while  functions  can  only  be 
remembered.   One  can  not  assume  an  attitude  of  hopefulness  and  at  the 
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same  time  observe  the  state  of  hoping,  for  the  attitude  of  observation  nulli- 
fies  the  attitude  of  hoping.  Yet  Kiilpe  insists  that  functions  are  equally 
existential  with  the  contents  to  which  they  apply:  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  hypothetical  aids  to  explanation,  but  as  immeoiately  experienced 
and  observea  data  of  consciousness.  The  operations  of  the  ego  upon  the 
contents  of  consciousness  are  neither  hypothetical  nor  assumed,  out  are 
facts  like  any  other  facts.  Despite  this  positive  assertion  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how,  through  the  mediation  of  memory,  a  satisfactory  evidence 
can  be  gained  of  the  psychological  existence  of  these  mental  acteL  Since  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  probably  at  times  unconscious,  may  they  not  al- 
ways be  so?  This  would  in  no  wise  destroy  their  actuality,  thou|^  we  should 
gerhaps  be  obliged  to  admit  that  we  can  observe  them  only  m  the  modi- 
cations  which  they  produce  in  the  contents  upon  which  they  act.  Suggest- 
ive as  these  sections  are,  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
amplification,  both  in  respect  of  pertinent  investigation  and  of  systematic 
theorization. 

The  chapter  on  sensation  includes  sections  on  quality,  intensity,  com- 
pUcation  and  fusion,  contrast,  and  spatial  chsjracter.  One  misses  a  section 
on  time,  althoudi  duration  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  sensati<m 
and  the  writer  finds  that  the  topic  was  treated  rather  fully  in  the  lectures 
of  1902.  The  sections  which  d^t  with  the  analysis  of  the  special  senses 
have  been  omitted  by  the  editor,  apparently  because  the  notes  on  the  sense- 
or|;ans  and  the  arousal  of  sensation  appes^^  to  be  too  meagre  for  publi- 
ation. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  chapter  is  the  inclusion  of  space 
among  the  sensations.  In  his  description  of  the  sense  of  space  Kfklpe  rders 
to  its  unique  quality  and  its  intensity,  varying  both  in  direction  and  in 
magnitude.  The  elementary  contents  of  space  are  single  extensities  and 
dis^ces,  while  the  spatial  complications  give  us  sunaces,  forms,  and 
places.  The  impressions  of  space  involve  the  special  sense-organs  of  vision, 
skin,  joint,  tendon,  and  muscle,  and  there  are  spatial  images  of  each  mo- 
dality. The  difficulties  which  must  be  met  before  one  can  fully  accept  this 
view  are  then  treated  with  remarkable  candor.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  intimacy  of  the  relation  of  space  and  the  sensory  qualities  to  which 
it  is  attached  make  it  appear  more  as  an  attribute  than  as  an  independent 
content.  What  is  the  adequate  stimulus  of  space:  is  it  objective  space  as 
such?  How  does  it  happen  that  different  sense-organs  affonl  the  same  spa- 
tial impression?  These  questions  are  not  easily  set  aside:  and  it  is  even 
suggested  that  the  spatial  character  of  experience  might  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  primary  sensory  arousal  of  certain  sense-organs  rather  than 
as  being  itself  an  immediate  sensory  datum.  Despite  these  difficulties 
Kiilpe  thinks  it  possible  to  hold  that  space  is  sensory,  its  psychological 
character  resting  upon  a  phenomenological  content  distinct  from  the 
logical  space  of  mamematics  or  common  sense. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  mental  images.  Though  images  are  sim- 
ilar to  sensations,  tnis  similarity  does  not  nec^sariljr  apply  to  their  order 
and  connection.  Indeed,  the  functional  acts  of  the  mind  have  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  the  imaf^  than  they  have  upon  sensation  j  hence  we  find 
difficulty  in  placing  two  images  in  the  same  order  of  intensity  or  vividness. 
The  brightest  light  does  not  olind  us  when  it  is  imaged,  nor  is  corporeality 
a  ix)sitive  characteristic  of  images,  save  possibly  in  certain  dream-images. 
Yet  we  must,  sharply  distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  image  from  its  phe- 
nomenological content;  for  the  reference  of  a  content  to  its  object  is  never 
a  psycholo^cal  characteristic  of  the  content  itself.  The  distinction  of  image 
and  sensation  is  further  complicated  by  the  transitional  stages  we  meet 
in  pseudo-sensations,  in  memory  after-images,  and  in  hallucinations.  The 
distinction  is  therefore  one  which  is  based  primarily  on  the  non-psychological 
conditions  of  arousal.    The  sensations  were  defined  as  simple  contents 
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arising  from  the  stimulation  of  sense  organs;  the  images  must  be  different 
because  they  are  otherwise  aroused. 

Certain  f  imdamental  conceptions  are  elaborated  with  respect  to  arousal. 
These  may  be  envunerated  as:  (i)  the  basis  of  reproduction  in  the 
sensory  impression,  once  made  and  retained;  (2)  a  genend  tendency  to  ^ve 
back  tine  images  of  our  sensations  as  ideas;  (3)  a  tendency  of  perseveration, 
which  favors  the  reproduction  of  some  impressions  more  than  others;  (4) 
the  association  of  images  or  bases  of  reproduction,  which  favors  the  recip- 
rocid  revival  of  the  one  by  the  other;  (5)  the  tendencies  of  reproduction 
which  are  established  by  association;  (6)  the  readiness  for  revival,  which 
may  be  variously  conditioned  to  occasion:  (7)  a  constellation  of  ideas  with 
its  generative  inhibitions  and  facilitations  of  imaginal  contents. 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter,  on  Feeling,  is  a  critique  of  this  concept, 
together  with  an  evaluation  ot  methods  and  results.  Here  again  a  mie 
discrimination  of  the  views  and  the  data  which  have  been  gathered  by 
various  theorists  and  investigators  is  more  evident  than  the  attempt  to 
give  feeling  its  proper  place  in  a  S3n3tem  of  psychology.  The  two 
criteria  which  Kttlpe  has  advanced  for  the  definition  of  feeling  are  its 
universality  and  its  actuality.  The  first  is  objective  in  as  much  as  the 
feelings  have  no  precise  anatomical  basis,  but  attach  themselves  equally 
to  sensations,  ideas,  and  functions.  The  second  criterion,  the  actuahty  of 
feeling,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  and  laws  of  reproduction 
do  not  obtain  for  it.  Feelings  are  always  ori^nal;  they  are  never  copies 
or  remembrances  of  other  feelings.  While  maintaining  that  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  are  the  two  elemental  qualities  of  feeling,  Killpe  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  different  affective  complexes  as  they  are  conoitioned 
l^  different  modes  of  arousal.  These  are  the  stimulus  or  sensory  feelings, 
the  content  feelings,  and  the  act  or  functional  feelings.  Distinction  is  ^so 
made  between  active  and  passive  feelings,  and  between  particular  and 
common  feelings.  The  active  and  passive  feelings,  differ  not  in  quality  but 
in  respect  to  motor  and  intellectual  accompaniments.  Particular  and  com- 
mon leelings  are  likewise  of  the  same  quabty,  but  the  former  attach  them- 
selves to  parts  in  a  total  consciousness,  while  the  latter  are  all-pervading. 
Whether  a  common  feeling  is  the  resultant  of  a  multiplicity  of  stimuli  or 
of  the  spreading  out  of  one  or  more  particular  feelings  we  do  not  know. 

In  suminary ,  Kttlpe  divides  consciousness  into  acts  and  contents,  the 
latter  including  sensations,  images^  thoughts,  and  feelings.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  has  made  his  case  for  the  consciousness  of  mental 
acts;  and  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  the  need  of  a  much  more 
detailed  analysis,  both  experimental  and  theoretical,  before  the  functions 
of  mind  can  be  properly  classified  and  their  multiple  influences  upon  the 
contents  of  consciousness  adequately  determined. 

His  treatment  of  the  contents  themselves  suffers  from  this  uncertainty 
regardin|(  the  attitudes  under  which  they  may  be  observed  and  defined. 
RMOgnizmg  as  he  did  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  fimctional  setting 
upon  the  content  observed,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  elaborate  upon 
the  conditions  which  obtain  for  various  types  of  experience,  rather  tnan 
to  attempt  a  first-hand  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  themselves.  Thus 
sensation  is  defined  with  reference  to  the  sense-organ  stimulated,  and  the 
image,  though  its  distinction  is  maintained,  is  never  clearly  marked  off 
from  sensation.  Feeling  in  turn  is  defined  by  extra-psychological  means, 
and  we  can  only  surmise  what  might  have  been  the  demution  of  the  thought 
content  if  that  topic  had  been  included. 

On  the  whole  one  must  conclude  that  these  lectures  were  the  incom- 
plete expression  of  a  man  who  was  too  busily  engaged  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  number  of  research-problems  to  find  the  time  in  which  to  systematise 
his  psjrchology  with  the  precision  which  he  himself  was  by  nature  accus- 
tomed to  demand.  The  psychology  of  the  higher  mental  processes  which  be 
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did  much  to  eetablish  was  a  field  so  lar^  and  so  intriguins  that  he  fdt  the 
necessity  of  awaiting  further  investigation  before  he  could  commit  himself 
to  a  systematic  account  of  it.  Thus  the  lectures  embrace  much  that  is  old, 
including  the  entire  framework  which  he  had  formulated  prior  to  the  new 
orientation  which  the  thought  psychology  gave  him.  But  to  say  this  is  not 
to  criticize  either  Kiilpe  or  his  scrupulous  editor.  While  it  is  doubtful  if 
Ktilpe  himself  would  nave  consentea  to  the  publication  of  his  lecture-notes 
as  we  find  them,  we  may  be  thankful  nevertheless  for  their  appearance, 
since  even  in  their  imeven  state  they  suggest  many  important  problems 
and  many  significant  pointF  of  view.  He  wno  reads  them  sjrmpathetically 
will  discern  a  multitude  of  fine  observations  that  wiU  contribute  subetanr 
tiaUy  to  any  serious  attempt  to  construct  a  psychology  adequate  to  the 
demands  both  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  our  ever- 
widening  field  of  research. 
Cornell  University  R.  M.  Ogdbn 

Suggestion  and  AtUosuggestion.  By  Charles  Baudouin.  Translated 
by  N.  and  C.  Paul.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  192 1.  Pp.  349. 

Baudouin  is  a  pupil  of  Cou6,  who  has  been  carrying  on  a  large  clinic 
at  Nancy  since  19 19.  This  book  is  a  theoretical  exposition  of  the  oads  of 
Coup's  practice,  which  is  aiUosuggestion.  The  chief  obstacle  to  autosugges- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  more  we  trv  to 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  idea  we  need,  the  more  attention  tends  to 
waver  between  this  idea  and  opposing  ideas.  The  man  who  was  told  that 
he  would  find  buried  treasure  it  he  could  dig  without  once  thinking  of  a 
certain  tebooed  phrase  had  little  chance  of  success.  Hius  volimtary  auto- 
suggestion reverses  itself,  according  to  the  law  which  Baudouin  has  styled 
that  of  reversed  effort.  Autosuggestion  must  not  begin  with  an  e£fort  of 
Sn'll',  but  by  a  method  of  relaxation  which  brings  the  'subconscious'  into 
play.  One  puts  oneself  into  a  restful  attitude  and  tries  to  think  of  nothing 
at  all.  After  a  time  one  repeats  to  oneself  the  sufi^^tion  one  wishes  to  ac- 
cept. The  prelimins^  relaxation  is  the  essential  thing  in  autosuggestion  as  in 
heterosuggestion.  The  translators,  by  the  way,  have  translatedthe  difficult 
word  'recueillement*  rather  unhappily  as  'collection*.  The  ordinary  trans- 
lation 'concentration'  would  have  been  quite  as  good,  but  'withdrawal' 
would  perhaps  be  better,  since  '««  recueilli?  means  not  a  direction  outwurd 
of  the  concentrating  powers  of  attention  but  a  gathering  of  them  inward. — 
What  is  the  advantage  of  autosuggestion  over  heterosuggestion?  The  two 
evidently  are  essentially  one  in  nature:  every  accept^  suggeption  from 
without  becomes  an  autosuggestion.  But  autosugg^tion  is  tree  from  the 
hampering  suggestion  that  someone  else  is  necessary  to  the  situation,  a 
freeoom  that  certainly  is  most  desirable. 

Children,  however,  are  not  allowed  the  precious  privilege  of  auto- 
suggestion. A  chapter  on  their  education  presente  us  with  the  familiar 
picture  (not  often,  let  us  hope,  realized  in  life)  of  the  mother  bending  over 
the  sleeping  child  and  murmuring  sug^tions  into  its  ears.  We  teachers, 
who  give  suggestions  to  the  young,  pacuy  our  consciences  by  the  comforting 
thought  that  they  will  reject  what  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  We 
can  but  be  thankful  that  we,  ourselves,  were  allowed  to  grow  up  without 
ever  having  lost  our  normal  powers  of  resistance  to  our  parents. 
Vassar  College  Margaret  Flot  Washburn 

Elements  of  Folk  Psychology:  Outlines  of  a  Psychological  History  of  ike 
Development  of  Mankind.  By  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Authorized  translation 
by  E.  L.  ScHAUB.  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.;  New  York, 
'Ab  MacmiUan  Co.   192 1.  Pp.  xxiii.,  532. 

It  is  encouraging,  as  a  sim  of  the  times,  that  this  translation  has 
reached  a  second  prmting.    The  exposition  of  the  EUmente    is  simple; 
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the  book  covers  an  enormous  range,  and  is  packed  full  of  ideas;  and  the 
freneral  trend  of  its  doctrine  is  sound.  The  writing  is  also  eing^ularlv  fresh; 
only  in  the  constant  recourse  to  dual  division  do  we  note  any  bint  of  stereo- 
typing in  Wimdt's  thought.  Occasionally,  of  course,  we  have  a  one  or  a 
three;  but  the  twos — two  reasons,  two  motives,  two  factors,  two  forms, 
two  conditions,  two  changes,  two  ideas,  two  lines  of  development,  two 
conceptions — confront  us  on  every  other  pafre.  This  tendency  is,  undoubt- 
edly, much  more  than  a  mannerism:  one  is  reminded  of  the  illuminating 
artides  by  Karl  Groos  aher  den  Aufbau  der  Systeme  {ZeiU,,  40  and  later), 
— articles  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  yet  received  the  attrition 
they  deserve.  For  the  rest,  Wimdt's  style  is  mature,  weighty,  assured: 
and  his  sentences  are  interlocked  in  the  characteristic  way  that  makes  hard 
the  path  of  the  translator. 

The  new  issue  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a  'revised  edition',  though  we 
are  not  told  where  the  revision  has  wrought  change  or  how  far  it  has  gone. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  have  been  very  thorough.  At  all  events^  every 
single  one  of  the  passages  that  I  had  marked  for  correction  or  query  m  1916 
remains  unchanged  in  1921.  Even  the  misprints  are  left  standing.  I  sub- 
join (with  page-references)  a  partial  list  of  tnese  passages. 

32  For  imUitate  read  imitate. 

38  For  Leu?€s  Morgan,  Ancient  Humanity f  1870  read  Lewis  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society  (cf.  152),  1877. 

42  (line  5  from  bottom)  for  polygamy  read  polygyny. 

75  The  Sarasins  published  their  book  on  the  Yeddahs  in  1891,  so  that 
Wimdt  in  19 12  should  have  dated  its  appearance  "about  twenty 
(not  ten)  years  ago."  In  any  case  the  ten  should  have  been  cor- 
rected in  192 1.  So  the  ''sixty  to  seventy  years  old"  of  p.  109  should 
have  been  changed,  or  its  date  (1912)  added.  The  phrase  "some 
two  years  ago"  on  p.  258  does  not  occur  in  Wundt's  text,  19 13, 256. 

79  For  iSea  0/ £en^aZ  read  Bay  of  Bengal. 

96  The  ring-tailed  lemur  belongs  to    Madagascar;  the  Malayan  kra 

is  the  Macacus  cynomolgus. 
117  (9  lines  from  bottom)  For  'articular  read  individual;  cf.  the  use  of 

cMuiicular  for  besHmmt  on  the  following  page. 
124  For  cooking  read  boiling. 

177  Boomerang  is  either  a  slip  on  Wimdt's  part  for  bull-roarer,  or  in- 
dicates a  faulty  memory  of  Spencer  and  Gillen.    Churingas  of 
boomerang-shape  are  altogether  exceptional 
180  Aranda  is  the  German  of  tne  Finglish  Arunta. 

197  For  caeual  read  causal. 

198  Indo-GermaniCf  here  and  elsewhere^  should  be  Indo-European. 
212  For  preponderin^  read  preponderatmg. 

218  For  Mycenian,  here  and  elsewhere,  read  Mycenaean;  and  for 

Mycene  (p.  377)  read  Mycenae. 
223  (line  16  from  bottom)  For  he  read  it. 
237  The  Polynesian  child  has  to  live  "several  hours"  to  gain  its  right  to 

existence;  on  p.  44  the  child  has  to  live  "but  a  single  nour." 
242  For  Preuet,  here  and  elsewhere,  read  Preuss. 
249  For  Zunif  nere  and  elsewhere,  read  Zuiii. 
255  For  Eleusynian  read  Eleusinian. 
297  For  Opis  read  Apis. 
325  For  testify  read  testifies. 
331  For  older  members  read  other  members. 
355  Is  it  worth  while  to  change  our  familiar  phrase  "by  the  oaks  of 

Mamre"  to  "near  the  terebinths?" 
363  (line  10  from  bottom)  The  pimctuation  is  doubled. 
417  For  "peoples  of  the  Andes"  I  should  prefer  "Andean  peoples," 

since  tne  associations  of  the  word  Andes  are  to  South  America. 
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422  (line  17  from  bottom)  For  it  read  is. 

449  (line  12  from  bottom)  For  heterogeny  read  heterogony. 

465  For  phallepharic  read  phallophoric. 
Finally,  to  conclude  this  list  of  little  tbinss,  I  note  that  Srill'  and  Sprould' 
continually  take  the  place  of  'shall'  and  'should:'  cf.  68,  96,  114,  151,  193, 
227,  241,  258,  267,  331,  etc. 

There  are,  however,  larger  things  also  to  be  considered;  and  cxf  these 
there  are  two  (as  Wundt  miuit  say)  that  have  specially  impressed  me.  I 
suggest,  first,  that  it  would  be  weU  to  give  the  full  titles^  dates,  places  of 
publication  and  (if  these  exiet)  titles  and  dates  of  translations,  of  tne  books 
which  Wundt  mentions  casually  and  characterises  incompletely  in  tbe  course 
of  his  exposition.  Wundt's  references,  which  naturally  tend  to  be  German, 
might  sdso  be  supplemented  by  a  few  of  our  first-rate  English  books.  A 
selected  bibUo^pny  would  surely  be  of  great  aid  to  the  serious  student; 
and  if  the  publishers  should  object  to  an  extension  of  the  volume,  there  is  a 
blank  page  ^24  asking  to  be  filled.  I  suggest,  secondly,  that  in  the  cases 
where  Wundt  trips  over  a  matter  of  fact — the  generalization  concerning 
Australian  shields  on  p.  125  (cf.  299)  is  a  flagrant  instance — ^the  tnuislator 
should  try  to  discover  the  source  of  the  mistake,  and  in  a  footnote  should 
state  it  and  correct  it  by  giving  chapter  and  verse  of  some  more  reliable 
authority.  It  is  impossible  that  a  book  of  this  sort  should  be  errorless,  but 
the  errors  lie  on  the  surface. 

E.  B.  T. 

The  Biological  Foundations  of  Belief,  By  Wesley  Raymond  Wells. 
Boston,  Richard  C.  Badger,  1921.  pp.  xi.,  124. 

The  author  has  here  brought  together  five  essays,  previously  published 
in  periodicals,  which  have  as  a  common  theme  some  asi>ect  of  religious 
behef.  The  first  essay,  which  points  out  the  ''biolo^cal  utility  of  reUsious 
belief  during  the  course  of  human  experience,''  gives  instances  and  de- 
ductions from  history  which^  if  accepted,  prove  that  the  human  races 
which  have  survived  owe  their  survival  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  art, 
industry,  science,  law  and  politics  to  the  fact  that  they  possessed  some  form 
of  religious  belief,  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  those  beliefs 
were  true  or  false.  The  argument  leaves  us  a  httle  imcertain  whether  belief 
is  the  foundation  of  biology  or  biology  the  foimdation  of  belief.  RcJig^ous 
belief,  we  infer,  stands  as  the  'cause  of  biological  survival,  although  in  a 
later  essay  the  survival  of  belief  points  to  its  biological  basis. 

The  second  essay,  which  treats  of  two  fallacies,  the  vragmatic  fallacy 
and  the  fallaq/  of  false  attribution,  is  of  a  higher  order  ana  of  more  concern 
for  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  religion.  The  first  of  these  fallacies  is  the 
fallacv  of  assuming  to  be  true  that  which  carries  value  or  that  which  works; 
it  is  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  that  beliefs  which  are  false  may  at  the 
same  time  be  of  great  value.  A  'metaphyseal'  belief,  whether  true  or  false, 
has  the  same  subjective  effect  or  value;  if  it  be  a  'scientific'  belief  and  un- 
true, the  objective  results  will,  if  one  persists  in  the  belief  and  acts  thereon, 
more  than  outweigh  the  subjective,  and  hence  leave  a  balance  on  the  side  (h 
disvalue.  No  attempt  is  made  to  apply  in  detail  this  mode  of  characterizing 
science. 

If  the  discussion  of  the  pragmatic  fallacy  leads  on  to  questions  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  ana  perhaps  inevitably  to  an  organismic  or 
behavioristic  point  of  view,  the  fallacy  of  false  attribution  points  to  the  pro- 
blem of  meamng  on  the  one  hand  and  of  adequate  stimuli  on  the  otner. 
The  meaning  wliich  attaches  to  an  experience  is  neither  the  experience 
itself  nor  the  adequate  stimulus  for  the  experience,  and  the  attribution  of 
the  experience  to  a  supernatural  source  simply  because  the  experience  carries 
a  meaning  which  points  to  the  supernatural,  even  in  the  face  of  an  adequate 
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ph3r8ioloKical  explanation,  is  the  common  error  of  mysticism.  The  mystic 
steadfastly  refuses  to  define  God  as  the  mystical  experience;  He  is  ''not 
the  experience  but  the  giver  of  the  experience.''  As  tne  author  rightly  in- 
sists, the  experience  as  experience  is  a  fact  wholly  independent  of  what  the 
experience  means.  The  full  comprehension  and  avoidance  of  these  two  errors 
should  clear  up  much  confusion  and  obviate  conmion  errors  in  metaphysical 
thoui^t;  not,  again,  that  'metaphvsicar  beliefs  must  be  true  to  have  value 
or  to  survive;  on  tne  contrary,  their  value  and  survival  power  are  inde- 
pendent of  their  truth  or  falsity. 

We  may,  as  we  saw  above,  differentiate  'scientific'  and  'metaphysical' 
beliefs  since  the  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  have  objective  dOFects. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  mav  differentiate  religious  values  from  those  of  the 
other  value-disciplines  on  the  basis  of  "the  objects  to  whichthey  are  said  to 
attach."  Having  thus  isolated  religious  values  the  author  offers  a  classi- 
fication of  them  "which  will  make  clearer  what  would  be  an  objective, 
behavioristic  account  of  religious  values.  "It  is  a  classification  logically 
developed  and  concretely  applied. 

But  oeliefs  are  modes  of  response  or  organic  attitudes,  either  positive  or 
negative  and,  although  truth  aoes  not,  properly  speaking,  attach  to  beliefs, 
but  only  to  propositions,  we  may  call  a  belief  true  or  false  when  the  response 
accords  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition  responded  to.  Add  to 
this  the  further  statement  that  the  instinctive-emotional  nature  of  man  de- 
termines the  response,  and  you  have  one  of  the  primary  bases  for  the  bio- 
logical foimdation  of  belief.  The  instincts,  however,  singly  or  in  integrated 
complexes,  pure  or  defiled  by  accumulations  from  experience  (if  they  are 
anything  other  than  the  objective  responses)  are  not  religion:  religion  re- 
quires in  addition  "a  belief  as  to  the  reality  of  some  more  or  less  super- 
natural object  or  objects  about  which  these  instincts  are  united  into  a 
religious  complex."  We  thought  that  "belief  consists  either  of  an  actual 
response  or  of  an  organic  attitude."  Here  is  surely  definition  from  two 
difi^rent  points  of  view.  The  author  proceeds:  "But,  without  such  in- 
stincts <u  driving  farces  (italics  ours)  in  human  life,  religious  belief  would 
not  exist  among  men."  What,  then,  is  an  instinct?  and  what  is  a  belief? 
We  are  not  greatly  helped  by  the  statement  that  "so  far  as  questions  of 
poeitivity  and  negativity  in  the  behavioristic  sense,  and  truth  and  falsity 
in  the  logical  sense  are  concerned,  belief  and  judgment  are  practically 
interchangeable." 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  a  biological  foimdation  of  belief  is  the 
survival  value,  the  almost  universality,  the  permanency  through  change, 
the  self-evident  nature  of  certain  beliefs.  This  could  be,  so  the  argument 
goes,  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  biological  foundation.  The  adoption 
of  tne  behavioristic  point  of  view  makes  such  an  evolutionary  basis  de- 
fensible. 

The  concluding  essay  presents  in  general  outline  the  principles  which 
should  obtain  in  religious  and  moral  education.  The  system  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  doctrines  of  recapitulation  and  of  sublimation,  although  the 
latter  doctrine  supposes  the  former  as  a  basis. 

L.  B.  HOIBINQTON 


Psychology  for  Normal  Schools.  By  L.  A.  Avbrill.  New  York,  Hough- 
trn  Mifflin  Company,  192 1.   Pp.  xx,  362.   $2.25. 

In  this  book  the  pro^'pecf  ive  teacher  is  told  what  instinctive  behavior  is 
natural  to  the  child,  and  what  emotions  are  when  emotion  is  regarded  as  a 
phase  of  instinctive  behavior.  Sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  thought  are  all  presented  as  activities  or  as  reactions  to  external 
stimuli.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  look  for  mam'festations  of  these  activ- 
ities in  the  child,  and  instances  of  their  normal  occurrence  are  cited.    So 
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far  the  author  is  consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  book,  to  present 
a  psychology  of  childhood :  but  a  discussion  of  neredity,  which  he  now  in- 
troduces, seems  to  be  besiae  the  point,  because  it  does  not  add  to  the  store 
of  knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  children  to  know  that  they  have  prob- 
ably not  iimerited  their  parents'  acouired  characters.  If  we  read  beneatii 
the  surface,  however,  we  find  that  the  imexpressed  mission  of  the  book  is 
to  plead  for  the  educational  and  moral  welfare  of  children,  which  welfare 
is  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  thorou^  and  ssrmpathetic  knowledge  of 
children  and  by  control  of  their  heredity.  Besides  the  straightforward 
account  of  behavior  to  which  we  have  referred,  other  material  is  added  to 
extend  the  prospective  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  child. 
There  are  chanters  dealing  with  the  exceptionally  bright  and  the  exception- 
ally dull  child;  with  psycho-neuroses  and  the  unstable  nervous  system; 
with  the  delinquent  child:  and  with  the  period  of  adolescence.  These 
are  followed  by  the  final  cnapter  on  the  'Revolution  of  the  social  attitude 
toward  children."  It  is  this  chapter  which  indicates  most  conclusively 
that  the  author  desires  to  do  more  than  write  a  psychological  account  of 
childhood. 

Such  a  book  is  not  strictly  a  psychology  of  childhood;  but  it  is  a  faith- 
ful account,  in  very  elementary  terms,  oi  the  topics  with  which  it  deals. 
It  is  so  elementary  that  it  tells  but  little  of  behavior  that  any  observing 
eldest  child  in  a  family  has  not  noted  for  himself.  Since,  however,  it  is  in- 
tended for  pupils  in  normal  schools  who  have  just  completed  high-school, 
perhaps  its  simplicity  is  not  too  extreme. 

H.  G.  Bishop 
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BENNO  ERDMANN 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Geh.  R^.-Rat.  Benno  Erdmann  died 
from  an  embolism  on  January  7,  1921,  in  his  seventieth  year.  For  two 
years  his  weakened  heart  had  been  a  source  of  inconvenience,  making  the 
daily  trips  between  the  University  of  Berlin  and  his  home  in  Uross- 
lichterfelde  an  increased  burden.  Yet  he  remained  in  active  service 
almost  to  the  last,  working  with  his  accustomed  zeal  to  within  three 
days  of  his  death. 

Many  Americans  have  felt  the  spell  of  his  incomparable  lecturer. 
Not  a  few  were  trained  simultaneously  in  the  philosophical  disciplines,  in 
the  methods  of  productive  scholarship,  and  in  tne  art  of  universitv  instruc- 
tion in  his  semmars.  These  latter  have  all  felt  sometlung  of  tne  charm 
of  his  wise  and  infinitely  patient  friendship.  Those  who  knew  him  in  his 
lectures  and  his  seminars  will  think  of  him  ^t,  I  believe,  as  a  great  teacher. 
He  lectured  without  notes.  Yet  the  perfect  form  of  his  utterance  made  it 
comparatively  easy  for  those  who  were  still  struggling  with  the  German 
language  to  follow  and  understand.  The  logical  sequence  of  his  thought 
gave  his  lectures  a  naturalness  and  inevitableness  that  I  have  never  heard 
eoualed.  They  seemed  unforgettable.  The  complete  mastery  of  his  mater- 
ial, his  candor,  enthusiasm,  and  magnetism  combined  to  fill  the  larger 
lecture  rooms,  whether  he  lectured  on  Psychology,  Logic,  the  History  of 
Philosophy,   or  Education. 

It  was,  however,  in  his  seminars  that  we  got  our  real  insight  into 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  our  inspiration  to  productive 
thinking,  and  our  training.  The  limitations  of  the  lecture  irked  him.  It 
offered  no  opportunity  for  real  contact  with  the  minds  to  which  he  spoke. 
He  seemed  to  envy  the  relative  informality  of  American  class-rooms.  It 
was  in  the  freedom  of  the  seminar  that  he  brought  out  the  best  that  was  in 
each  one  of  us  to  meet  the  great  problems  of  life  and  thought.  How  often 
have  I  gone  back  to  my  room  full  to  bursting  with  enthusiasm  for  solving 
the  apparently  all-important  problems  that  we  had  just  gathered  the 
relevant  data  for  understanding! 

But  of  all  those  who  called  him  teacher  and  friend  I  believe  that  I  have 
most  to  be  grateful  for.  It  was  a  seminar  problem  in  the  technique  of 
investigating  the  psychology  of  reading  that  started  it.  For  more  than 
two  years  we  worked  together  almost  every  week-day  for  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  diminutive  Psychological  Institute  or  at  his  home.  It  was  in  those 
hours  of  tireless  work  that  I  learned  the  sacredness  of  an  experimental 
fact,  the  high  obligations  of  a  scientist,  and  the  demands  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. Few  modem  students  have  had  the  privile^  of  observing  so  inti- 
mately the  operations  of  the  mind  of  a  master  attackm^  a  scientific  problem. 

Though  he  visited  America  once,  to  participate  m  the  scientific  dis- 
cussions of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  most  American  students  knew  Profes- 
sor Erdmann  only  througn  his  writings.  They  knew  him  consequently 
only  as  an  accurate  and  profound  schomr.  It  seems  to  me  that  scientific 
style  never  more  completely  hid  the  charm  of  personality  than  his.  His 
first  well-known,  and  probably  still  his  best-known  works  in  America  were 
his  studies  of  Kant's  KrUizismuSf  and  his  edition  of  Kant's  ReflecHonen 
and  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft.    It  was  these  that  took  me  to  Halle.   In 
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recent  years  one  finds  frequent  reference  to  his  Loffikj  the  PsuMlogiachB 
UnUrsuchungen  aber  das  Lesen^  and  his  reformulation  of  G.  E.  Erdmann'a 
Genchichie  der  PhUosaphie.  The  latter  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  woric  of 
Pietdtf  an  interruption  of  his  main  tasks,  though  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
by  temperament  and  training  for  its  successful  execution. 

To  an  unusual  degree  he  followed  through,  and  embodied  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  his  concept  of  philosophy  as  the  universal  scientific  condiuons 
of  reality.  Before  his  death  ne  had  completed  most  of  the  separate  investi- 
eations  that  seemed  to  belong  to  the  whole.  Only  the  second  part  of  his 
Logik  is  conspicuously  lacking.  That  probably  exists  in  manuscript  and, 
as  many  of  us  hope,  may  yet  appear. 

At  the  center  of  his  scientific  interests  stood  a  psychologically  condi- 
tioned epistemology.  His  historical  studies  of  the  conditions  and  inner 
development  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant,  his  Logik,  the  St.  Louis 
lecture  on  the  causal  problem,  and  the  numerous  studies  of  the  thou^t- 
processes  and  their  interrelation  with  language,  including  our  study  of 
reading,  appear  in  retrospect  as  successive  steps  in  the  mtensive  study 
of  the  various  phases  of  a  central  problem,  whose  presentation  in  a  single 
unit  was  never  published  if  it  was  ever  written.  I  tnink  he  feared  ihe  psy- 
chological dangers  of  system-building.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  unitairy 
Sresentation  appears  m  his  WissenschafUiche  HypolMsen  Hber  LeSb  una 
eeU.  It  may  be  classified  as  a  thoroughgoing  phenomenalistic  parallelisin. 

Aside  from  the  works  already  mentioned,  one  should  indude  in  the 
list  of  constructive  special  studies  his  too  little  known  Zwr  Theorie  der 
Apperception,  the  Zur  Theorie  der  Beobachtung.Die  psychologischen  Qrund" 
lagen  der  Beeiehungen  zwischen  Sprechen  und  Denken,  all  three  published 
in  the  Archiv  far  systemaiische  Fhilosophie:  the  Umrisse  tur  Psycheiogie 
dee  Denkens  in  Sigwart's  Festschrift;  and  the  recent  GrundxHge  der  Repro^ 
duktionspsychologie. 

A  bibliography  of  his  numerous  papers,  Festreden,  and  editorial  work 
lies  beyond  tne  scope  of  the  present  notice.  But  it  would  be  materially 
incomplete  if  it  failed  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderfully  kind,  great- 
hearted,  unaffected  personality  that  boimd  his  pupils  with  ties  of  deepest 
affection.  Though  his  guest  both  in  Bonn  and  in  Berlin,  I  knew  him  most 
intimately  in  Halle.  There  he  permitted  me  to  accompany  him  on  some  of 
his  errands  of  mercy  that  I  suppose  were  utterlv  unsuspected  by  any  of  his 
colleagues,  unless  possibly  by  tne  inseparable  Breslauer  group,  Pischel  and 
Eduard  Meyer.  His  personal  interest  in  the  members  of  his  seminars  and 
their  affairs  was  evidenced  by  innumerable  incidents.  The  American 
stranger  foimd  a  real  home  open  to  him,  and  a  real  home-welcome^  in  which 
the  entire  family  participated.  Three  Christmas  Eves  I  was  mvited  to 
the  sacred  family  festival  not  as  an  onlooker  but  as  participant,  with  my 
own  little  teble  of  gifts,  Wurst,  and  Christmas  cake.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
beauty  of  his  face  as  the  pungent  odour  of  spruce  needles,  fired  by  the  artful 
placing  of  the  candles,  revivra  memories  of  his  childhood  as  only  odours  can. 
A  revdation  of  his  interest  in  my  physical  welfare  came  one  unforgettable 
Easter  when  he  decided  that  his  lalK)ratory  assistant  was  over-f  ati^ed,  and 
led  him  into  the  Harz  mountains,  quietly  regulating  the  stoppmg-plaoes 
by  his  knowledge  of  my  meagre  resources.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence 
that  I  broke  the  long  and  mutually  painful  silence  which  was  necessitated 
by  the  war  on  January  yth^  the  d&y  he  died.  Perhaps  the  finest  indication 
of  his  personality  and  of  his  practical  philosophy  was  the  tender  and  pro- 
foundly significant  question  tnat  he  asKed  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  bdore 
his  death:  ^'Knowest  thou  how  to  distinguish  between  the  physiological 
and  the  psychological?" 

Ratmond  Dodos 

Wesleyan  University 
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FESTSCHRIFT  FOR  CARL  STUMPF 

Professor  Stumpfs  pupils  presented  him,  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
April  21,  19 1 8,  with  a  manuscript  Festschrift.  Since  it  was  foimd  impossible 
to  publish  the  work  as  a  volume,  the  articles  composing  it  are  distributed 
in  the  technical  journals.  We  have  noted  the  following  contributions. 

(i)  K.  KofiTka,  Zur  Theorie  einfachster  gesehener  Bewegungen:  ein 
^ysiologisch-mathematischer  Versuch  (ZeUs.  /.  Psych,^  Ixxxii.,  19 19,  257 
if.).  Attempts,  on  the  basis  of  Wertheimer's  physiological  theory  of  seen 
movement,  to  translate  Korte's  laws  into  mathematical  terms. 

(2)  A.  Gelb,  Ueber  den  Wegfall  der  Wahrnehmun^  von  'Oberflachen- 
farben'  {ibid.y  bcxxiv.,  1920,  193  fif.;  enlarged  in  publication).  Describes 
cases  of  brain-injury  wmch  have  led  to  the  loss  of  surface  colors.  Since 
the  object^onsciousness  is  intact,  the  remaining  film-colors  maintain  their 
oolor-constancy  as  Sehdinge. 

(3)  H.  Friedlander,  Ueber  Gewichtstauschungen  {ibid,,  258  £F.). 
nhisions  due  to  material  are  based  on  the  idea  of  expectetion,  illusions  due 
to  volume  on  this  and  on  the  influence  of  density.  The  'idea  of  expecta- 
tion' involves  a  complex  play  of  the  associative  mechanism,  and  may  work 
by  way  of  positive  suggestion  as  well  as  by  contrast. 

(4)  N.  Ach,  Zur  Psychologic  der  Amputierten:  ein  Beitragzur  prak- 
tischen  Psychologic  (Arch.  f.  a.  ges.  Psych.,  xl.,  1920,  89  ff.).  Discusses 
the  mental  stete  and  the  psychological  treatment  of  the  patient;  the  choice 
and  use  of  the  prosthesis;  and  the  education  of  the  will  to  work. 

(5)  O.  Lipmann,  Die  psychische  Eignung  der  Funkentelegraphisten: 
Programm  emer  analytischen  PrOfungsmethode  und  Bericht  Uber  eine 
Ezperimenteluntersuchung  (Zeits.  f.  angew.  Psych.,  xv.,  1919,  301  ff.). 
Analyses  the  work  of  the  operator  into  its  psychical  part-functions;  re- 
ceiving is  a  more  complicated  matter  than  sendine.  Describes  a  test- 
apparatus,  whereby  the  work  of  the  receiver  is  reproduced  in  simpler  form 
uid  under  measurable  conditions.  Outlines  two  methods  of  evaluating 
the  results. 

(6)  O.  Abraham,  Zur  Akustik  des  Knalles  {Annalen  der  Physik,  4te 
Folge,  Ix.,  1919,  55  ff.).  E;q>lains  the  noise  (pop)  accompanying  very 
brief  siren-tones  or  noises  as  due  to  the  formation  of  a  single  larger  wave 
which  includes  the  whole  number  of  vibrations  in  a  new  physical  unit. — 

Professor  N.  Ach  of  Koenigsberg  has  been  good  enough  to  complete 
the  list,  as  follows: 

(7)  A.  Guttman,  Beobachtungen  und  Erfahrungen  ttber  Intonation 
(Beitrdge  zur  AruUomie,  Physiologie,  Paihclogie,  Therapie  des  Ohres,  der 
Nose  und  des  Raises,  herausg.  von  Passow  una  Sch&fer,  xv.,  1920,  8 iff.). 

(8)  E.  M.  von  Homborstel,  Ch'  ao-t'ien-tze:  eine  chinesische  Nota- 
tion imd  ihre  Ausfahrungen  (Arch.  f.  MuMkwissensch.,  i.,  19 19,  477  ff.). 

(9)  G.  Schttnemann,  Kasan-tetarische  Lieder  (ibid.,  499  ff.). 

(10)  M.  Wertheimer,  Ueber  Schlussprozesse  im  produktiven  Denken, 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1920. 

The  remaining  contributions  to  the  Festschrift  were  impublished  at  the 
time  of  Professor  Ach's  communication: 

(11)  K.  Lewin,  Psychologische  und  sinnespsychologische  Begriffs- 
bildung. 

(12)  D.  Passau,  Die  Geftihlslehre  bei  Joh.  Nik.  Tetens. 

(13)  O.  Pfungst,  Zur  Psychologic  der  Sanit&tshimde. 

(14)  J.  B.  Rieffert,  Ueber  das  Verh&ltnis  der  funktionspsychologis- 
cben  zur  reproduktionspsychologischen  Psychologic. 

(15)  H.  Rupp,  Die  Ged&chtnisfarben  und  analoge  Erscheinungen 
▼erachiedener  Sinne. 

E.  B.  T. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  MEETING  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

The  British  Afnociation  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Science  held  its 
eighty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Edinburgh  from  September  the  7th  to 
September  the  14th,  192 1.  For  the  first  time  Psycholoe^  had  an  independ- 
ent section.  The  F^ident  of  this  section,  Professor  CJ.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
acted  as  Chairman  throughout  the  meeting.  At  all  times  there  was  a  large 
and  interested  audience.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  the  Psychological 
Section  was  one  of  the  most  lar^ly  attended.  Many  more  non-scientifie 
members  attend  the  British  Association  than  is  the  case  with  the  American 
Association.  The  former  Association  offers  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
members  to  see  the  surrounding  coimtry  and  points  of  interest.  Many  lay- 
men, therefore,  come  from  a  lon^  distance  and  intersperse  their  holiday 
activities  with  educational  pursuits.  The  twenty  or  thirty  scientific  psy- 
chologists present  at  the  meeting  seemed  like  a  very  small  group  in  com- 
parison with  the  semi-popular  audience.  The  speakers  imdoubtedly  suited 
the  style  of  their  papers  somewhat  to  the  interests  of  their  hearers.  For  the 
most  part  the  papers  were  very  general.  Only  two  of  them  could  be  classed 
as  reports  of  experimental  work,  and  one  of  these  was  in  the  applied  field. 
There  were  in  all  sixteen  papers,  beside  two  symposiums  ana  the  presi- 
dential address,  of  which  dgnt  were  upon  appUed  subjects  and  eight  upon 
fundamental  problems.  That  is,  half  of  the  papers  were  in  the  applied  fidd. 
Even  these  figures,  however,  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tne  great  in- 
terest in  appUed  psychology  in  EnslsSid  at  the  present  time.  This  interest 
was  shown  still  more  clearly  by  the  response  of  the  audience  during  the 
discussions.  The  wave  of  apphcation  seems  at  present  so  engulfing  and 
so  many  of  the  good  men  are  being  drawn  into  that  field  that  an  experi- 
mentalist at  the  meetings  could  not  help  feeline  some  apprehension. 

Beside  this  tendency  toward  applied  psychology  and  the  very  general 
nature  of  the  papers  three  points  impressed  me :  the  influence  that  Freud 
has  had  upon  British  psychology,  the  style  of  the  papers,  and  the  nature  of 
the  discussions.  The  frequency  with  wnich  reference  is  made  to  Freud  is* 
indicated  in  the  following  description  of  the  papers.  The  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  style  was  tne  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  the  articles  were 
written  in  essay-form  with  attempts  to  please  the  audience  by  well-turned 
phrases  and  appropriate  epigrams.  One  might  wish  for  more  substance,  but 
perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  nope  for  more  details  at  such  a  semi-scientific 
assembly.  There  were  only  four  papers  at  one  session,  and  this  arrange- 
ment left  sufficient  time  lor  discussion,  which  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Morgan  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  friendly  praise  interspersed  with  crit- 
icism after  each  paper.  At  times  the  discussion  became  very  sharp  and 
remarks  were  made  which  would  have  aroused  lastine  enmity  in  America. 
But  the  British  do  not  seem  to  consider  remarks  made  upon  the  platform 
to  be  personal.  It  appears  that  the  spirit  of  political  campaigns  has  been 
carried  over  to  the  scientific  meetings. 

The  presidential  address  was  upon  "Consciousness  and  the  Uncon- 
scious." Dr.  Morgan  explained  his  'emergence'  theory  of  consciousness 
and  dealt  with  the  criteria  of  consciousness  on  the  lines  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  evolutionary  genesis.  Essential  to  consciousness  is  a 
memory  of  the  past  or  "againness"  and  expectancy  or  ^'comineness".  I 
understand  Dr.  Morgan  is  writing  a  book  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be 
finished  by  spring. 

"Vocational  TVaining*'  was  discussed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  psychol- 
ogical, educational  and  economic  sections.  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  London  Coimty  Council, 
advocated  the  use  of  intelligence-tests  in  the  selection  of  defective  children 
for  special  schools  and  in  the  awarding  of  scolarships.  He  also  referred  to 
the  value  of  vocational  tests  in  schools.  Mr.  D.  Kennedy  Eraser,  Lecturer 
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in  Education,  Edinburgh  University,  thought  that  vocational  education 
wae  needed  in  order  to  train  the  large  number  of  children  who  were  misfits 
in  a  uniformly  difficult  curriculum.  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers,  Lecturer  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology^  Cambridge,  su^^gested  that  cinematograph  films  be 
used  in  the  schools  m  order  to  acquamt  the  children  with  the  various  forms 
of  occupation,  and  tha.t  such  exhibitions  be  accompanied  by  lectures  upon 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  dangers  and  prospects  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions. Mr.  F.  Watts,  Stockport,  criticized  the  iise  of  vocational  tests  in 
the  present  state  of  society.  lie  considered  that  industry  should  be  brought 
into  vital  contact  with  the  schools.  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Director, 
London  School  of  Economics,  said  there  were  three  distinct  economic  con- 
sequences in  connection  with  vocational  selection:  imemployment  would 
be  diminished,  people  would  stick  to  their  jobs  longer,  and  production 
would  be  increased.  Miss  L.  Grier,  Cambridge,  referred  to  problems  con- 
cerning the  women  in  industr^r,  and  advised  givmg  vocational  training  in 
schools,  factories  or  special  institutions.  Judging  from  this  discussion,  from 
the  criticisms  which  followed  from  the  floor,  and  from  other  papers  at  the 
meeting,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  British  psychologists  are  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  applied  psychology  is  at  about 
tne  stage  of  development  that  it  reached  in  America  five  years  ago. 

The  second  symposium,  which  took  place  at  a  combined  meetine  of  the 
Zoology  and  Psychologrv  sections,  was  upon  ''Instinctive  Behavior?'  Dr. 
J.  Drever  said  that  behavior,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  involves  a  psy- 
chical factor  which  can  not  be  explained  in  physical  terms  and  which  has 
to  be  considered  in  an  adeouate  scientific  accoimt  of  instincts.  Professor 
E.  S.  Goodrich,  although  aomitting  that  there  is  no  fast  line  between  in- 
stinctive and  intelligent  behavior,  accepted  plasticity  as  a  criterion  of 
intelligence.  Professor  Arthur  Thompson  presented  a  diagram  of  the  dif- 
ferent gpudea  of  instinctive  behavior.  He  aescribed  the  difference  between 
instincuve  behavior  that  occurs  in  one  continued  series  of  relexes  and  that 
form  which  consists  of  an  interrupted  chain  of  activities.  In  instinctive 
behavior,  which  is  persisted  in  despite  interruptions  and  difficulties,  one 
should  look  for  psycnical  factors.  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  in  opening  the 
discussion  whicn  followed  the  papers,  said  that,  according  to  nis  belief, 
thne  is  no  intelligent,  rational  behavior  that  has  not  its  instinctive  basis. 
Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  made  a  violent  attack  upon  all  the  speakers  for  ac- 
cepting a  factor  like  consciousness  or  intelligence  before  they  had  exhausted 
the  other  factors.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  old  ground  was  plowed 
over,  but  not  very  fruitful  soil  was  imcovered. 

Professor  T.  H.  Pear,  Manchester  University,  in  his  paper  upon  "A 
N^ected  Aspect  of|For^tting,''  gave  a  classification  of  the  different  types 
of  K>rgotten  memories.  He  emphasized  particularly  those  memories  which 
are  forcibly  barred  from  the  personality.  He  said  that  inasmuch  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  close  relation  between  sentiment  and  complexes,  repression 
is  an  important  factor  in  sentiments. 

Dr.  J.  Drever,  in  his  paper  upon  ''Appetition  and  Reaction,''  introduced 
Freud's  distinction  between  the  pleasure-principle  and  reality-principle. 
We  have  appetition  when  agreeable  experiences  are  sought  and  aisa|p*eeable 
experiences  are  shunned  with  reference  to  no  end  beyond  the  affective.  We 
have  reaction  when  the  action  is  determined  with  reference  to  an  external 
object  or  end,  independent  of  any  affective  factor.  This  distinction  is 
similar  to  that  of  Freud.  On  the  other  hand  Freud  apparently  considers 
appetition  more  primitive  than  reaction.  Dr.  Drever  believes  the  safest 
view  for  the  psychologist  to  take  is  that  probably  both  are  equally  prim- 
itive. 

Dr.  W.  Brown,  Cambridge,  presented  a  long  paper  upon  "Psycho-anal- 
ysis and  Suggestion."  The  starting  point  of  ms  discussion  was  Freud's 
assertion  that  suggestion  is  a  form  of  transference.  The  paper  for  the  most 
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part  consisted  of  descriptions  of  shell-shock  cases  and  other  forms  of 
neurosis.  Dr.  R.  G.  Gordon,  who  seemed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  Amer- 
ican psychology,  presented  "Some  Suggestions  as  to  a  Common  Groimd 
between  Freudian  and  Behavioristic  f^chology/'    Miss  £.  L.  G.  Ross's 

£aper  was  upon  "The  Estimation  of  Vocational  Fitness  Amonjg  Mental 
>Sectives."  About  fifty  institutional  cases  were  taken  as  subjects,  and 
their  standing  in  the  tests  was  compared  with  their  industrial  ability  and 
learning  capacity.  Temperamental  factors  were  studied  on  the  basis  of 
the  Poilbeus  Social  Rating  Scale. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Abelson  presented  "A  Plea  for  the  Psychological  Treatment 
of  the  Delinquent  Child."  Mr.  F.  Watts,  in  discussing  the  "Present  Con- 
ditions of  Industrial  Psychology^''  said  that  it  is  not  enough  to  analyze  and 
systematize  mechanical  o];)erations  in  industrjr.  Industrial  conditions  will 
liave  to  be  made  to  appeal  to  the  fundamental  instincts  of  man.  The  writer 
was  critical  of  some  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  industrial  psy- 
chology. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mvers  described  the  "Evolution  of  Feeling."  He  distinguished 
four  varieties  of  affective  tone:  strain  and  relaxation  in  response  to  a 
favorable  situation,  and  strain  and  relaxation  in  response  to  one  unfavor- 
able. Affective  tone  is  due  to  the  organic  harmony  or  discord  induced  by 
the  environment.  Instincts  are  inte^ted  from  different  higher  and  lower 
reflexes,  emotions  from  different  instincts,  and  sentiments  from  different 
emotions.  Instincts,  emotions  and  sentiments  are  accompanied  by  their 
special  feelings. 

Dr.  H.  8.  Langfeld  presented  a  paper  upon  "The  Study  of  Personality." 
He  emphasized  the  advantage  of  coordinating  the  laboratory  work,  and 
showed  the  possibilitv  of  correlating  individual  differences  from  the  var- 
ious experiments  with  the  result  of  the  tests  and  ratings  obtained  in  an 
experimental  study  of  personality. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bickersteff  described  the  results  of  an  extensive  research 
made  upon  "Colored  Thinking"  among  the  school-children  of  a  number  of 
schools  throughout  the  Briti^  Isles.  She  found  a  surprising  number  of 
cases  of  chromaesthesia.  The  percentage  of  colored  tninking  in  certain 
districts  rose  as  high  as  80%. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Flugel,  Umversity  of  London,  in  his  accoimt  of  "Social 
Progress  and  Psychological  Understanding,"  presented  a  diagram  showing 
the  various  lines  of  progress  in  industrial,  educational,  medical  and  crim- 
inological psychology  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public. 

Miss  F.  McFarlane  gave  a  detailed  accoimt  of  an  experiment  upon 
"Sex  Differences  in  Tests  of  Constructive  Ability."  Boys  scored  much 
better  than  girls  in  the  task  of  fitting  together  a  sectional  wheelbarrow. 
Further  tests  were  planned  to  determine  if  this  superiority  could  be  ex- 
plained by  the  relation  of  the  object  to  existing  interests. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  in  his  paper  upon  "An  Investigation  of  the  Sense 
of  Humour  in  School  Children,"  showed  that  the  greatest  changes  in  the 
sense  of  humour  are  associated  with  periods  of  rapid  growth. 

Dr.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  spoke  upon  "The  Instinct  of  Acquisition,"  Mr. 
J.  G.  Taylor  upon  "The  Use  of  Retinal  Rivaby  for  a  Test  of  Colour  Fa- 
tigue," and  Mr.  F.  B.  Kirkman  upon  'The  Psychological  Difficulties  of 
a  Naturalist." 

The  British  Association  expects  to  meet  in  Toronto  in  Septemto, 
1024.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  British  and  American  psychologists. 

H.  8.  Lanofbld 
Harvard  University 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN 

AS  OBSERVERS^ 


By  Claibb  C01C8TOCK  and  Helen  KnTREDGB 


The  current  text-books  of  child  psychology  seem  to  be  made 
up  of  (i)  a  sununary  of  observations,  often  of  the  most  casual 
sort,  taken  by  differently  trained  observers  on  different  indivi- 
dual children  (i.  e.,  varying  as  to  age,  sex,  heredity,  environment^ 
etc.)  and  imder  quite  different  conditions,  (a)  a  presentation  of 
statistical  results  of  studies  made  of  groups  of  children  in  class- 
rooms, including  mental  tests;  and,  finally,  (3)  that  admixture 
of  sentimentality  without  which  no  text-book  of  child-psychol- 
ogy appears  to  be  complete,  but  which  would  be  ridiciiled  in  a 
treatise  of  general  psychology. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  with  single  children,  since 
the  emphasis  has  been  largely  on  the  development  of  the  child- 
mind,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  thought  better  to  observe 
one  child  carefully  from  birth  to  early  adolescence  than  to  work 
with  niunbers  of  children.  These  studies  of  individual  children* 
are  interesting  and  valuable  to  child-psychology.  They  seem, 
however,  to  l^  but  the  beginnings  of  a  child-psychology.  Dif- 
ferent investigators  reach  different  eondusions  and,  at  best, 
the  niunber  of  reliable  studies  of  this  sort  is  small.  Group- 
studies  have  concerned  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with 
investigations  of  the  "learning  process"  and  mental  testis,  and 
have  liAd  pedagogical  applications  as  their  goal.  Few  of  the 
studies  are  comparable  with  the  experimental  studies  of  the 
"adult  mind,''  and  therefore  the  text-book  of  child-psychology 

^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Smith  College, 
•a.  W.  Preyer,  The  Mind  of  the  Child,  1890;  M.  Shinn,  The  Bio^ 
gmphy  of  a  Baby,  1900. 
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has  not  as  a  basis  the  results  of  experimental  work  which  make 
possible  the  definite  statements  of  fact  in  general  psychology. 

One  reason  for  this  difference  is  the  tacit  assmnption  that  the 
child  cannot  describe  his  experiences,  and  that  he  cannot  and 
should  not  be  brought  into  a  laboratory  where  the  conditions  of 
experiment  can  be  controlled  and  repeated  under  exactly  sim- 
ilar conditions  with  other  children.  Many  writers  declare  that 
the  atmosphere  of  a  laboratory  is  imnatuial  and  that  the  child 
brought  there  becomes,  for  the  time,  an  imnatural  being.  The 
first  objection — ^that  children  can  not  describe  their  experiences 
— seems  more  serious.  But  Binet  in  1903  writes  of  his  work  with 
Armande  and  Marguerite:  "Les  recherches  que  j'ai  pu  faire 
sur  ces  deux  enf ants  sont  extr6mement  nombreuseset  se  sont  ea- 
pac^es  sur  trois  ans.  Elles  s'y  ont  pr6t4es  avec  beaucoup  de 
bonne  gr&ce,  sans  timidity,  ni  fou  rire;  eUes  ont  toujours  com- 
pris  qu'il  s'agissait  d'une  chose  s^rieuse,  et  elles  ^taient  per- 
suade que  le  moindre  erreur  pouvait  me  causer  un  prejudice 
des  plus  graves.  Pliit  au  ciel  que  les  adultes  qui  servent  de 
sujets  aux  psychologues  eussent  toujours  une  attitude  aussi 
bonne!"'  At  the  close  of  the  book  he  says  further:  "J'ai  6t6 
aid^  dans  cette  oeuvre  difficile  (la  nature  de  la  pens^)  par  ces 
deux  enfants  qui  ne  savent  pas  le  premier  mot  de  psychologie."^ 
More  recently  E.  R.  Jaensch  and  his  students '  report  the  obeer- 
tions  of  children,  11  to  17  years  of  age,  in  experimental  investi- 
gations. 

The  experimental  work  about  to  be  described  has  had  an  aim 
somewhat  different  from  those  governing  the  work  of  Binet  and 
Jaensch.  We  have  been  interested  in  the  ability  of  children  to 
make  psychological  observations  rather  than  in  the  study  of  any 
bit  of  experience  for  itself.  ^  Our  work  has  been  in  the  field  of 
visual  sensation;  but  our  aim  has  been,  primarily,  not  to  con- 
tribute any  new  data  to  the  child-psychologjr  of  visual  sensa- 
tion, but  to  find  out  how  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions 
of  experiences  a  child  can  give  in  a  laboratory  under  controlled 
conditions.  We  have  used  experiments  in  visual  sensation  be- 
cause this  field  has  been  so  weU  worked  over  that  we  had 
furnished  a  basis  for  comparison  of  the  observations  made  by 
children  with  those  made  by  adults.  Our  problem  has  been 
largely  one  of  method. 

There  were  eight  Os:  M.  (4  yrs.  8  mos.),  B.  (5  yrs.  6  mos.), 
K  (9  yrs.),  J.  (10  yrs.  6  mos.),  I,  (11  yrs.),  F.H.  (11  yrs.),  F.  B. 
(17  yrs.  5  mos.),  and  A.  (20  yrs.).'  F.  B.,  a  freshman  in  college, 

*A.  Binet,  VHude  expSrimerUale  de  Vintelligencef  1903, 10. 

VWd.,  308. 

^Zeils.f,  P8ych.f  84,  1920,  iflf.;  85,  1920,  37flf. 

*B.  and  K.  were  boys;  the  others,  girls.  M.  and  B.  were  children 
whose  mothers  worked  as  maids  in  the  colleee  houses  and  who,  therefore, 
Jiad  a  poorer  home  environment  than  the  other  Os. 
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and  A.y  a  junior,  were  chosen  as  older  Os  in  order  that  we  might 
make  some  comparison  of  the  character  of  their  reports  and  those 
of  the  six  children.  None  of  the  Os  had  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience in  a  psychological  laboratory,  but  A.  had  taken  a  one- 
semester  course  in  introductory  psychology. 

J.  and  F.  B.  came  to  the  laboratory  one  hour  a  week  for 
21  consecutive  weeks  with  the  exception  of  the  college  vacation 
periods.  The  niunber  of  weeks  devoted  to  experimental  work 
with  the  others  was  shorter,  owing  to  delays  in  starting  or  to 
interruptions.  F.  H.  was  imable  to  come  to  the  laboratory 
after  the  first  ii  weeks;  and  the  fact  that  B.  was  ill  for  6  weeks 
caused  an  interruption  in  his  observations.  We  did  not  start 
work  with  A.,  I.,  K.,  and  M.  imtil  after  we  had  been  working 
with  the  others  for  several  weeks.  With  K.,  especially,  the  work 
was  crowded  and  incomplete.  M.  observed  in  only  7  parts  of 
the  experiment,  and  her  observation-periods  were  often  shorter 
than  an  hour. 

Because  of  the  age  of  the  Os  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
instructions  in  as  simple  language  as  possible  and  to  avoid  all 
suggestion.  Absolutely  no  conversation,  after  the  giving  of  the 
instructions,  took  place  between  E  and  the  Os.  All  of  the  exper- 
imental work  was  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  We 
endeavored  to  make  the  work  interesting,  and  the  children 
apparently  liked  to  come.  We  found  it  impossible  to  get  reports 
on  a  single  phase  of  an  experiment  for  a  whole  hour,  for  the  chil- 
dren tired  easily.  We  feel  quite  definitely  that  shorter  observa- 
tion-periods would  be  better;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  a  niunber  of  shorter  periods,  so  that  we  had  to  make 
the  most  of  the  one  hour  a  week  that  the  children  gave  us.  To 
obviate  fatigue  and  loss  of  interest,  we  varied  our  procedure 
during  the  hour  of  observation,  securing,  for  example,  reports 
upon  the  after-image  both  in  the  dark  room  and  outside. 

Experiment  A 

We  began  the  experimental  work  with  a  study  of  the  after- 
image, since  here  we  had  an  objective  check  on  the  experiences  of 
the  0.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  obvious 
observation,  for  many  psychologicsdly  untrained  adults  fail  to 
observe  the  after-image  even  when  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  phenomenon.  Our  instructions  carefully  avoided 
all  such  suggestion. 

We  attempted  to  verify  the  following  laws  of  the  after-image, 
(i)  The  color  of  the  image  is  always  antagonistic  to  the  color  of 
the  stimulus,  (a)  A  contrast-color  in  the  stimulus  is  effective 
in  the  after-image.  (3)  The  after-image  is  intermittent  or  per- 
iodic, not  continuous.  (4)  The  intensity  of  the  after-image  is  a 
function  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
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Procedure. — (i)  In  the  verification  of  Law  i  we  used  adapta- 
tion-cards (18x24  in.)  of  different  shapes:  (a)  oblong,  half- 
black,  half-white,  with  a  small  circle  half-white,  half-black, 
which  served  as  a  fixation-point,  slightly  above  the  middle  of 
the  median  line;  (b)  circle,  half-white,  hsJf-black;  (c)  diamond, 
half-black,  half-white.  Each  card  was  exposed  to  the  0  for  30 
sec.  The  instructions  were:  ''I  want  you  to  look  at  this  card- 
board about  here  (a  point  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the 
median  line,  indicated  by  E)  until  I  put  the  gray  cardboard  over 
it  like  this.  Then  look  at  the  cardboard  and  tell  me  what  you 
tell  me  all  about  it." 

TABLE  I 
After-Imace  Report* 


Without  Trainiko                   | 

With  Traxnino 

Os    ITriaiiil   A.-I. 

Weeks 

No.  i 

Qual. 

Period 

Mvt. 

Train. 

Trials)  A.-I. 
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Mn. 
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7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

<— 

B 

4 

0 

0 

0 
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8 

8 

6 

0 
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7 

7 
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X 

9 

3 

3 

3 

x 

0 

J 
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13 

X3 

0 

4 

23 

8 

8 

8 

0 
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XX 

XX 

XX 
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X 
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8 

8 

8 

x 

0 

FH 
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X3 

13 

0 

a 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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XX 

XX 

XX 

2 

0 

aa 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

A 

8 

8 

8 

0 

X 

9 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

ResriUs. — ^The  above  table  indicates  the  number  of  trials  for 
every  0,  the  number  of  times  an  after-image,  the  correct  quality, 
a  periodicity,  and  a  movement  were  reported  spontaneously. 

M.  and  B.,  the  two  youngest  Os,  gave  no  reports,  declaring 
that  they  "saw  nothing."  All  of  the  other  Os  described  the  after- 
image. It  should  be  remembered  that  we  did  not  ask  for  a  report 
on  any  one  aspect  of  the  after-image,  so  that  all  descriptions 
were  spontaneously  given.  Oiu*  procedure  throughout  the  work 
has  been  to  try  for  a  spontaneous  report  of  a  given  phenomenon 
and,  having  obtained  it,  to  ask  for  it  directly  in  the  instructions 
of  the  next  experiment.  We  hoped  by  this  procedure  to  avoid  all 
suggestion. 

Samples  of  the  Os'  reports  follow.  In  view  of  the  purpose  of 
this  experiment  they  seem  to  the  £s  quite  as  important  as  the 
statistical  results.  They  show  the  naivete  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  Os,  and  give  some  indication  of  the  difficulties  of  procedure 
where  so  young  Os  are  used. 

Samples  of  ReporU,  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  the 

trial  for  which  the  report  was  given. 

K.  (2)  "White  on  this  side  and  black  on  that.  How  did  it  come 
through?  Saw  it,  and  then  when  I  was  telling  you  I  saw  it  again." 

«r  (i)  "One  half  of  the  page  on  the  right  side  like  a  white  piece  of 
piHPer  and  Uke  a  little  hollow  in  half  of  it." 

I.  (4)  "I  have  the  feeling  something  fimny  is  coming  with  this.  It  is 
a  circle  like  the  other  one,  only  turned  around." 

F.  H.  (2)  "Side  that  was  white  is  black  and  side  that  was  bhiok  is 
white." 


F.  B.  U)  " 
k  on  right. 


_  _.  '  "White  on  right,  black  on  left;  center  circle  white  on  left, 
black  on  rif^t," 

A.  (7)  "Black  OD  this  aide,  half  circle  of  black  sticking  out;  white  on 
tliat  aide  and  half  circle." 

After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  the  length  of  which  dif- 
fered with  the  different  Oa,  we  repeated  this  part  of  the  ex- 
periment with  the  same  instructions  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
effect  of  intervening  practice  upon  the  type  of  report.  The  re- 
sults are  given  in  Table  i.  Lack  of  time  prevented  repetition 
of  this  experiment  with  M,  but  in  the  case  of  B,  the  next  young- 
est 0,  the  period  of  training  in  obeervation  produced  favorable 
results. 

In  order  to  secure  a  report  of  periodicity  the  following  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  was  made:  "Now  this  time  I  want  you 
you  to  raise  your  hand  when  what  you  see  is  gone."  Periodicity 
was  reported  by  all  the  Ob,  except  M.  and  6.,  who  "saw"  no 
after-image. 

SampUt  of  Reporit 

J.  (■)  "Movea,  cornea  back now  it's  gone  altogether." 

F.  H.  (3)  "It'a  all  gone no,  it  isn't. ''^ 

(9)  When  the  Ob  had  shown  their  abthty  to  name  colors,  the 
second  part  of  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  dark  room, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  less  opportunity  for  distraction. 
In  a  square  opening  3x3  in.  in  the  end  of  an  oblong-shaped  box, 
were  placed  in  turn  red,  yellow  and  green  glasses.  A  square  of 
white  ground-^lass  was  placed  behind  the  colored  glass,  and  an 
electric  light  was  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  box  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  top.  In  a  few  experiments  outlined  apple 
and  di^ond  shapes  were  placed  behind  the  colored  glasses. 
The  exposure-time  was  30  sec.  The  instructions  were:  "I'm 
going  to  show  you  a  color  and  I  want  you  to  look  at  it  until  I 
put  the  card  over  it.  Then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what  you 
see;  tell  me  all  about  it."  The  number  of  trials  in  each  case  was 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  report. 
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ResuUs. — ^As  in  Table  I,  we  have  given  the  number  of  trials 
for  every  0,  the  number  of  times  an  after-image  and  the  correct 
quality  were  reported,  and  in  addition  the  description  of  a  con- 
trast-e£fect  in  the  stimulus  or  in  the  after-image.  For  the  &:st 
6  trials  with  each  stimulus  color  M  gave  no  report.  After  this, 
with  3  exceptions  noted  above,  she  always  reported  "black." 
This  "black"  may  have  been  the  brightness-aspect  of  the  after- 
image or  merely  the  blackness  of  the  dark  room;  the  former 
seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  since  when  M  "saw"  nothing, 
she  gave  no  report  at  all.  B.  showed  considerable  improvement 
and  the  other  Os,  as  the  samples  of  reports  will  show,  gave  more 
accurate  descriptions. 

Samples  of  ReporU 

M.  (7)  "Blue  and  black."  (Stim.  yellow.) 

B.  (7)  "Don't  see  nuthin,  don't  see  nuthin',  don't  see  nuthin'.  I  see 
green,  green,  green."   (Stim.  red.) 

^.  (3)  "Green.  I  cloee  my  eyes  and  I  see  green."  (StinL  red.) 

J.  (2)  "Kind  of  a  green  square  with  a  red  line  around  it,  moving 
around."   (Stim.  red.) 

I.  (2)  "Biggest  green  square,  keeps  coming  and  going  like  a  flashlight. 
When  I  took  my  eyes  off  of  the  red  evervthing  went  green."   (Stim.  red.) 

F.  H.  (i)  "On,  oh!  I  see  green  witn  light  yellow  around  it,  prettjr." 
(SUm.  red.) 

F.  B.  (4)  "I  see  at  first  lii^htiah  blue-green  and  then  it  changes  into 
dark  green.  Outside  of  it  is  a  cuxle  of  pale  yellowish  light,  then  just  blue 
green  square,  then  nothing."    (Stim.  red.) 

A.  (i)  "Purple,  sort  ofbluish-purple,  with  yellow  hase  around  it 

it  gets  darker."  (Stim.  yellow.) 

(3)  After  several  trials  with  every  stimulus  the  additional 
instruction  was  given:  "Now  this  time  I  want  you  to  say  'go' 
when  what  you  see  has  gone.  Say  'come'  when  it  come  sand  'go' 
when  it  has  gone." 

Remits, — All  of  the  Os  except  M,  who  did  not  observe  in  this 
part  of  the  experiment,  reported  not  only  the  first  and  the  last 
appearances  of  the  after-image,  but  noted  several  reappearances 
as  weU. 

Now  that  the  Os  had  spontaneously  noted  the  periodicity 
of  the  after-image,  the  instructions  were:  "You  saw  that  the 
color  went  and  then  came  back.  Now  this  time  I  want  to  know 
how  many  times  the  color  comes  and  goes.  When  you  first  see 
it  say  'come'  and  if  it  goes  say  'go,'  and  so  on.  In  short,  every 
time  you  see  the  color  say  'come'  and  every  time  it  goes  say  'go'." 
There  were  at  least  3  exposures  of  the  red  stimulus  and  3  of  the 
green. 

ResuUs. — All  of  the  Os  (except  M)  reported  recurrences  of 
the  after-image,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  seven.  The  two 
older  Os  were  more  regular  in  their  reports  of  periodicity,  but 
otherwise  there  was  little  difference  between  the  reports  of  the 
older  and  the  younger  Os. 
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(4)  We  asked  next  for  a  description  of  the  after-image  with 
eyes  closed.  The  instructions  were  given  as  in  A  3,  with  this 
change;  instead  of:  'Then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what 
you  see,"  the  Ob  were  told:  "Then  shut  your  eyes  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

Results. — All  of  the  Ob  described  correctly  the  quality  of 
the  after-image  with  the  exception  of  the  after-image  with  the 
yellow  stimulus.  B.  called  this  "black",  and  I.  gave  no  report 
whatsoever.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Os  now  report  not 
only  quality  but  also  shape,  and  frequently  contrast-effect,  in 
the  after-image.  The  report  given  by  B.,  cited  below,  is  the  first 
of  a  number  of  this  kind. 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  (i)  "Green  mark,  yellow  mark,  green  tree,  green  house,  green  river, 

green  sidewalk,  people  swimming  arounof  the  edge. ' '  (Stim.  red. ) 

K.  (i)  "I  know  what  it's  going  to  be see  it  on  the  floor  now. 

Square  of  blue."    (Stim.  yellow.) 

J.  (i)  'Turple  square  with  g^n  around  it."  (SUm.  green.) 

I.  (i )  "I  see  something  funny a  blue  square  anofa  green  square." 

(Stim.  red.) 

F.  H.  (i)  "Cerise-purple,  it's  dandy."  (Stim.  green.) 

F.  B.  (i)  "Purple  square  with  pale  curde  of  lig^t  outside."    (Stim. 

green.) 

A.  ( I )  "Bluish-purple  square  with  lisht  3rellow  haie  around  it.  Doesn't 
oome  as  quickly  witn  eyes  shut  as  with  tne  card."   (StinL  yellow.) 

(5)  In  order  to  obtain  a  description  of  contrast-effect  in  both 
stimulus  and  after-image  the  stimuli  were  exposed  for  45  sec. 
each.  The  instructions  were:  "Tell  me  what  you're  looking  at; 
teU  me  all  about  if;  and  when  the  0  had  reported  contrast  in 
the  stimulus,  "Just  tell  me  about  the  color.''  Then  followed  the 
after-image  contrast  instructions:  "When  I  put  the  card  over 
this  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  about  the  color  you  see." 

Results. — ^This  proved  to  be  a  difficult  observation  to  make. 
We  were,  perhaps,  over-cautious  in  the  phrasing  of  the  instruc- 
tions, which  certainly  gave  the  Os  no  clue  as  to  what  we  were 
^ter,  and  which  may  have  developed  a  set  against  a  report  of 
contrast  because  of  similarity  to  the  instructions  used  in  A  i 
and  2.  However,  all  of  the  Os  (B's  report  is  questionable;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  observed  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stim- 
ulus) described  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stimulus;  but  only  one 
of  the  Os,  J.,  alwayB  observed  a  contrast-effect  in  the  after- 
image, though  F.  H.  described  it  once  out  of  twelve  trials.  J. 
was  the  best  of  the  younger  Os.  She  came  the  most  regularly  to 
the  laboratory,  so  that  she  had  more  practice  than  the  others. 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  (4)  "An  automobile  with  green."   (Stim.  red.) 
K.  (I )  "Blue  right  under  it."  (Stim.  ydlow.) 

J.  (i)  "Dark  around  square,  green  around  it."  (StinL  red.) 
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I.  (i)  "Dark  spot  in  the  middle,  light  green  o£f  to  the  side."   (Stim. 

RXL) 

F.  H.  (i)  "Green  getting  around  it;  red  with  green  rim  around  it." 
(Stim.  red.) 

F.  B.  (i)  "Blue-purple  around  outside."  (Stim.  men.} 
A.  (5)  "Green  square.  Right  now  it  is  getting  lifter  m  color,  more 
yellowish,  except  that  now  I  see  the  negative  after-image  of  dark  reddish 
purple  covering  part  of  it,  and  that  makes  the  center  look  like  dark  blue- 
neen.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  darker  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  realised 
toat  it  was  a  darker  square  gettmg  over  it."  (StinL  green.) 

(6)  To  obtain  a  description  of  differences  in  intensity,  we 
covered  half  of  each  of  the  glass  squares  with  tissue  paper,  so 
that  the  one  half  of  the  square  appeared  much  brighter  than  the 
other.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  look  at  this  until 
I  put  the  card  over  it;  then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what 
you  see;  tell  me  all  about  it."  The  exposure  time  was  30  sec. 

Results, — B.,  K.  and  I.,  after  several  trials,  gave  no  reports  of 
differences  in  brightness.  J.,  F.  H.,  F.  B.,  and  A.  gave  satisfac- 
tory reports. 

SampUa  of  Reporia 

J.  (i)  "Kind  of  purplish;  half  light  purple  and  half  blue,  yellow 
around  it."    (Stim.  yellow.) 

F.  H.  (i)  "Where  green  was,  it's  purple;  where  it  had  white  paper  on 
it,  very  light."  (Stim.  green.) 

F.  B.  (4)  "Pale  green  on  the  left,  darker  blue-green  on  the  right." 
(Stim.  red.) 

A.  (i)  "Purple  on  one  side can't  describe  the  shade  on  the  other 

it's  more  brownish  and  lighter."   (Stim.  green.) 

(7)  During  the  course  of  the  experimentation  in  the  dark 
room,  we  asked  the  Os  to  describe  the  after-image  from  an  elec- 
tric light.  The  instructions  were:  ''I'm  going  to  pull  the  light  on 
and  off  three  times.  When  I  say  'now'  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  see  in  the  darkness;  teU  me  how  the  light  looks  in  the 
darkness." 

Results. — ^All  of  the  Os  described  both  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive after-images,  though  the  reports  varied  in  exactness  and 
in  the  number  of  colors  described.  The  youngest  0,  M.,  in 
the  twenty-third  trial  gave  the  following  sequence  of  colors: 
"Grey,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green."  Samples  of  reports  from  the 
other  Os  follow. 

SatnpUa  of  Reporia 

J.  (4)  "Yellow  strings,  then  lavender,  then  yellow." 

B.  (i)  "Red  coming  down,  red  coming  down,  red  coming  down,  jret 
down  like  a  fire." 

K.  (%)  "Those  little  wires  I  see a  little  green  over  those  wires." 

I.  (i)  "Big  round  circle,  light  in  the  middle  of  it,  like  a  lamp  hanging 
up  high." 

A.  (6)  "Yellow,  shape  of  bulb I  think  I  see  some  blue." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  of  our  experimental  work  we 
repeated  this  part  of  the  experiment.  The  reports  were  all  more 
detailed,  i.  e.,  more  colors  were  observed. 
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(8)  This  part  of  the  experiment  we  conducted  under  ordin- 
ary daylight  conditions.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  term  "after- 
image" was  given  to  the  Os. 

(a)  Small  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  squares  of  paper 
about  4x4  in.  were  fastened  on  gray  backgrounds.  Each  was 
exposed  for  30  sec.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  look 
at  the  color  until  I  put  the  card  (gray)  over  It;  then  look  at  the 
card  and  tell  me  all  about  the  after-imaee." 

Results. — All  of  the  Os,  except  M.,  who  failed  to  observe  the 
n^ative  after-image,  described  correctly  the  quality  of  the  after- 
image, and  reported  spontaneously  stimulus-contrast,  move- 
ment, and  periodicity.  The  older  Os  named  the  colors  of  the 
negative  after-image  more  accurately,  as,  for  examfde,  "bluish- 
purple,"  "turquoise-blue,"  etc. 

(b)  Small  green,  blue,  and  red  squares  of  paper  were  fas- 
tened on  gray  backgrounds.  Blue,  red,  and  green  backgrounds 
were  used  for  the  projection  of  the  after-image.  The  instructiooa 
were  the  same  as  in  (a). 
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RemlU. — M.  observed  no  after-images.  B.'s  reports  are 
again  questionable.  In  trial  a  with  the  green  stimulus  and  the 
blue  background  he  may,  for  example,  have  seen  the  "correct" 
purple,  which  he  called  "blue,"  and  his  "green"  may  have  been 
the  contrast-effect  from  that.  This  is  mere  conjecture,  however, 
and  as  such  worthless.  The  case  cited  shows  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  younger  Os,  a  just  interpretation  of  reports. 
With  the  blue  sbmulus  and  the  red  background  in  trial  i  hia 
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report  of  "yellow"  is  correct;  but  in  the  following  trials  with 
the  same  stimulus  and  the  same  background  there  are  no  similar 
reports.  This  variability  is  another  characteristic  of  young  Ob. 
(9)  In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  training  and  also  to 
test  the  possibility  of  using  written  instructions,  in  a  final  83m- 
thetic  experiment  we  used  either  purple  or  blue  colored  glass 
shown  to  the  0  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  under  (3). 

(a)  Before  each  of  the  three  45  sec.  exposures  the  following 
instructions  were  read:  ''I'm  going  to  show  you  a  color  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  it  until  I  put  the  card  over  it;  then  look  at 
the  card.  When  the  after-image  comes,  watch  it  until  it  has 
gone  for  good,  and  then  teU  me  sJl  that  you  can  about  it.  Tell  me 
all  the  (Merent  things  that  you've  been  telling  me  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  but  be  sure  not  to  tell  me  any  of  these  thing? 
until  the  after-image  has  gone  for  good." 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  (6)  ''Green  piece  of  grass  and  green  lettuce  and  a  white  boat  and  a 
red  boat  and  that's  alL"   (Stim.  purple.) 

I.  (i)  ''Green  square  and  it  stasred  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  When 
there's  purple  there's  green  around  it,  and  when  there's  green  there's  purple 
around  it.'^  (Stim.  purple.) 

F.  B.  (3)  "Pale  cm;le  of  bluish  light  with  muddy  brown  vellow.  It 
comes  and  goes  and  it  decreases  each  time  in  brilliancy."  (Stim.  olue.) 

(b)  At  least  two  more  45  sec.  exposures  were  made,  but  this 
time  before  each  the  Os  were  asked  to  read  the  following  typed 
instructions.  (B.  could  not  read  the  typed  instructions  so  that 
E  read  them  to  him.)  ''I  am  going  to  show  you  a  color  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  it  until  I  put  a  card  over  it.  Then  I  want 
you  to  look  at  the  card.  When  the  after-image  comes,  watch  it 
until  it  has  gone  for  good,  then  tell  me  all  that  you  can  about:— 
(i)  the  stimulus,  its  color;  (2)  the  after-image,  its  color,  its 
size  and  shape,  its  coming  and  going." 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  "The  stimulus  is  pink.  The  after-image  is  green.  It  comes  and  goes, 
is  square." 

K.  "The  stimulus  is  purple  and  the  after-image  green.  It  came  and  went 
and  was  the  same  size  and  shape." 

I.  "On  the  stimulus  is  a  little  light  circle.  The  afterimage  is  a  li^t 
green  that  comes  and  goes.  It  is  a  little  bit  smaller  than  the  stimulus.  It 
was  square." 

J.  "The  stimulus  was  purple.  The  after-image  is  a  sort  of  white  cloud. 
I  think  it  went  twice." 

F.  H.  "The  stimulus  was  blue,  the  after-image  yellow.  It  was  the  same 
size  and  shape  as  the  stimulus.  It  came  and  went  twice." 

F.  B.  ''The  stimulus  was  a  purplish-blue,  the  after-image  came  and 
went  about  three  times.  It  staved  longer  the  first  two  times.  It  was  a 
square  about  the  same  sijse  ana  the  sauare  was  a  muddy  brown  3rellow 
surrounded  by  a  light  pale  bluish  color. 

A.  "The  stimulus  was  a  reddish  lavender.  It  got  darker  but  that  was 
the  negative  after-image  which  was  not  quite  on  the  square  but  overlapped 
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it.  The  after-image  came  almoet  immediately;  a  dark  olive-green  square 
the  same  sise  as  the  stimulus.  It  gradually  got  darker  and  faded  into  the 
background." 

The  reports  indicate  a  great  improvement  over  the  earlier 
ones,  and  show  that  even  very  yomig  Os  can  report  on  a  nmnber 
of  details  and  that  written  instructions  can  be  successfully  used. 

(10)  Our  final  experiment  in  this  group  was  an  attempt  to 
see  if  these  young  Os  could  compare  two  after-images  with  re- 
spect to  brightness.  One  30  sec.  exposure  was  made  with  the 
plain  blue  glass.  When  the  after-image  from  that  had  disap- 
peared, another  30  sec.  exposure  was  made  of  the  blue  glass 
covered  with  thin  white  tissue  paper.  The  instructions  were: 
"I  am  going  to  let  you  see  two  after-images,  one  after  the  other. 
Try  to  remember  how  the  first  one  looks  and,  after  you  have 
seen  the  second  and  it  has  gone  for  good,  tell  me  how  the  two  are 
different  from  each  other." 

ResriUs. — ^This  differs  from  any  of  the  former  procedures  in 
that  a  report  can  not  be  "read  off"  from  the  immediately  present 
experience.  B.  and  I.  reported  no  difference  in  brightness,  but 
all  the  other  Os  noticed  and  described  the  change  in  this  aspect. 

Summary  of  Results  and  Conclusions 

(i)  All  of  the  Os  reported  the  presence  of  the  after-image, 
positive  and  negative,  and  described  correctly  its  quality,  at 
some  time  during  the  experiment.  With  the  exception  of  M., 
the  youngest,  all  described  the  intermittent  character  of  the 
after-image  and  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stimulus.  The  relation 
between  the  duration  of  the  stimulus  and  the  duration  of  the 
after-image  was  observed  by  the  older  Os,  I.,  F.  H.,  and  A.; 
the  effect  of  contrast  in  the  after-image  by  J.  and  F.  H.;  differ- 
ences in  brightness  by  J.,  F.  H.,  F.  B.,  and  A. 

(2)  The  Os  improve  with  training.  B.  and  M.,  the  youngest, 
''saw"  no  after-image  at  first,  but  after  training  described  it 
correctly.  B.  gave  no  reports  of  any  sort  during  the  first  2  hours 
that  he  spent  in  the  laboratory,  so  that  we  felt  that  we  had 
reached  the  lower  age  limit  in  the  0  of  five  and  one  half  years. 
We  decided,  however,  to  "try  again,"  and  in  the  next  observar 
tion  hour  B.  gave  accurate  reports,  and  so  improved  with  training 
that  he  frequently  matched  the  older  Os.  We  had  much  the 
same  sort  of  experience  with  M.  She  was  stiU  younger  than  B., 
but  like  B.,  lacked  the  better  training  and  home  environment 
that  the  other  Os  had.  We  worked  with  M.  for  only  6  hours,  and 
her  reports  are  inaccurate.  However,  they  show  a  progressive 
improvement,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to 
describe  one's  experiences  is  a  matter  of  training  rather  than  of 
age,  except  so  far  as  the  understanding  and  use  of  language  are 
correlated  with  age. 
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The  older  Ob  improve  with  training  in  accuracy  of  report  and 
in  the  number  of  details  they  give.  J.  was  the  best  of  the 
younger  Os,  but  she  came  the  most  regularly  and  for  the  longest 
period  of  time  to  the  laboratory.  Training,  then,  is  very  im- 
portant. It  involves  not  only  improvement  in  the  use  and  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  description,  but  also  an  adaptation 
to  the  atmosphere  and  requirements  of  laboratory  work. 

(3)  The  greatest  difference  between  the  younger  Ob  and  the 
older  is  the  lack  of  stability  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
yoimger  ones;  that  is,  when  an  0  gave  a  correct  report,  this  was 
no  guarantee  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so.  A  careful  de- 
scription was  quite  likely  to  be  followed  by  one,  or  several, 
which  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  experience;  or  by 
no  report  at  all.  This  was  especially  true  of  M.  and  B.  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  K.  and  I.,  though  their  stability  of  judgment 
improved  with  training.  It  seems  probable  that  this  variability 
shown  by  the  youngest  Ob  was  correlated  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  with  fatigue  and  ennui.  Shorter  observation  periods 
might  not  eliminate  it,  but  they  would  help  to  decrease  it.  J. 
and  F.  H.  differed  very  little  in  this  respect  from  the  older  Ob, 
F.  B.  and  A.  Indeed,  toward  the  close  of  the  experimental  work, 
we  hardly  looked  upon  J.  as  a  ^'younger  0".  K.  and  I.  had  so 
much  shorter  periods  of  training  than  B.,  J.,  and  F.  H.  that 
their  reports  are  not  strictly  comparable. 

(4)  The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  naivete  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  crudity  of  the  reports.  The  younger  Ob  obviously 
know  only  the  more  simple  color-names.  We  have  not  had  many 
difficulties  in  interpreting  the  reports.  They  are  more  compre- 
hensible because  of  their  frankness  than  many  reports  of  older 
Ob  in  other  experimental  work.  B.'s  reports  are  an  exception  to 
this  statement.  His  descriptions  of  ''grass,''  ''lettuce,"  and 
"boats"  are  not  easily  interpreted.  How  much  of  the  imagery 
is  based  on  directly  preceding  sensory  conditions  and  how  much 
of  it  is  supplementary  imagery  cannot  be  said.  E  at  no  time 
criticized  B.  for  this  type  of  report  or  commented  on  it,  except 
by  saying  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment:  "Now  tell  me 
just  what  you  see." 

fbCPERIBCENT  B 

Since  the  Ob  had  improved  with  training,  we  continued  our 
work  in  the  field  of  visued  sensation  and  took  up  next  a  study  of 
adapicUian.  Observations  in  this  field  proved  difficult  for  young 
Ob  because  of  the  constant  fixation  of  considerable  duration 
(for  children)  which  is  necessary,  and  the  slowness  with  which 
adaptation  takes  place,  resulting  in  discouragement  and  mon- 
otony. We  spent  only  from  2  to  3  observation-periods  on  this 
part  of  the  experiment,  so  that  the  Ob  had  comparatively  little 
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traimng.  Several  of  the  children  complained  that  the  work  hurt 
their  eyes,  so  that  it  seemed  wise  not  to  give  more  time  to  it. 

Procedure, — (i)  The  0  was  seated  facing  a  large  window. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  was  placed  a  square  of  green  glass,  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  aU  lateral  light  was  excluded.  The 
instructions  were:  (a)  ''I  want  you  to  look  through  the  green 
glass  and  tell  me  about  the  color  of  things.  Keep  looking  and 
tell  me  how  the  color  changes,  (b)  When  you  look  away,  tell 
me  how  the  things  which  you  see  look." 

Samples  of  Reports 

M.  (2a)  'The  sky  is  ^reen,  the  road  green,  eyersrthing  green  and  green 
and  green"  (at  end  of  3  mm.). 

(26)  "Everything  is  white, no,  red.'' 

B.  (la)  "Everythini^  is  green white the  church  is  pink. . . . 

.  .road  green gettmg  black"  (at  end  of  2  min.  20  sec.). 

Jib)  "When  you  look  off  thmgs  look  pink." 

K.  (la)   "Everything  is  just  green darker  green lighter 

green"  (at  end  of  3  min.). 

(16)  "Pink oh,  awful  pink." 

J.  (la)  "The  sky  is  green,  the  automobiles  look  green,  the  chureh 
green,"  etc.   (at  end  of  6  min.). 

(16)  "Thin^  look  sort  of  pinkish you  look  sort  of  pink 

whiter  uian  vou  did." 

I.  (la)  "Green everything  vellow now  green  a«un 

the  church  is  a  horrid  olive-green  color the  trees  purplish,  the  sky 

bright  green"  (at  end  of  2  min.  30  sec.). 

(16)  "Everything  bright  red American  Beauty  color." 

F.  B.  (2a)  "Green grayish-yellowish  green gets  grasrer" 

(at  end  of  45  sec.). 

(2&)  "Pink  at  first^  changes  back  quickly." 

A.  (la)  "Everything  is  green everything  a  little  duller 

doesn't  really  look  green  to  me  now I  don't  know  what  color,  lust 

natural a  little  grayer even  the  grass  looks  gray"   (at  ena  of 

2  min.  20  sec). 

(lb)  "Red!  Just  as  red  as  it  can  be." 

(2)  In  order  to  obtain  a  report  on  adaptation  to  light  we 
used  the  following  instructions:  ''I'm  going  to  take  you  into  the 
dark  room  and  we  are  going  to  stay  there  for  a  short  time,  (a) 
When  we  first  go  in  tell  me  bow  it  looks  and,  as  we  stay  in  there, 
tell  me  how  it  changes,  (b)  When  we  come  out  into  the  light, 
tell  me  how  it  looks  and  how  it  changes." 

Adaptation  to  darkness  was  reported  by  all  Os   except   B. 
M.  did  not  observe  in  this  part  of  the  experiment. 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  (a)  "Dark jsreen,  red green,  blue and  a  dog  and  a 

boy dark,  red,  white automobile  and  a  blue  sky  and  a  stork 

hoop  ana  a  boy  rolling  it",  etc.  (after  1 1  min.). 

(6)  "All  dark now  aU  white." 

K.  (a)  "Black red,  dark red  now,  it  was  pinkish  last  time 

pink look  at  my  knee black  still"  (after  7  min.). 

(6)  No  report. 
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J.  (a)  "Black can't  see  anjrthipg all  dark trying  to 

see  Bometning all  dark I  begin  to  see  a  little  better can't 

huxUy  see  anything  though begin  to  see  things every  minute 

or  so  I  see  a  few  more  things"  (after  15  min.). 

(6)  "Very  bright not  so  bright." 

I.  (a)  "Can't  see  anything black right  in  front  of  my 

eye  it's  ^ghter seems  darker  than  when  I  first  came  in light 

cuxdes  twirling  before  my  eyes light  near  the  table"  (after  8  min.). 

(6)  "Brid^tl" 

F.  B.  (a)  ''^lack little  gray  spots  float  around black 

. .  it's  browner  than  it  was,  not  so  aeep  a  black the  blackness  doesn't 

hit  you  as  it  did  when  ^ou  came  in.  It  is  not  as  hard  to  sit  with  vour  eyes 

open looking  straight  ahead  there  is  grey,  black  from  the  sides 

mite  spots  and  gray  mixed"  (after  1 1  min.). 

(b)  "Everything  looks  natural." 

A.  (a)  "Just  dark I  can't  see  a  thing little  lifter 

no  objects  but  sray perhaps  a  lighter  gray a  little  light  streak 

quite  a  bit    (after  17  nun.). 

(b)  "Light,  very  bright,  almost  dazzling." 

(3)  The  0  was  seated  with  his  bead  secured  in  a  head-rest. 
Five  feet  in  front  of  him  was  placed  a  yellow  card  with  a  fixation 
point.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  sit  here  with  your 
head  in  the  head  rest  like  this.  Then  I  want  you  to  look  at  this 
card  about  here.  As  you  look  at  it,  tell  me  what  you  see,  tell  me 
all  about  it.  Keep  on  looking  at  it  and  keep  on  telling  me  what 
you're  seeing.  (After  0  had  reported  a  change  these  additional 
instructions  were  given.)  You  saw  there  was  a  change  in  the 
color.  Now  just  tell  me  about  the  changes  as  they  occiu*."  The 
time  of  exposure  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  report. 

Samples  of  Reports 

B.  (2)  "Red  and  a  mark  and  a  square  mark gray a  roimd 

hoop white  and  blue  and  that's  all looks  blue  yet." 

J.  (2)  "Yellow light  streaks  around  the  sides,  top  and  bottom. . 

light  streaks  around  the  sides  or  else  the  middle  is  darker,  I  don't  know 

which almost  all  the  card  is  a  darker  yellow,  but  around  the  edges  it 

gets  lighter." 

I.  (i)  "Funnv  dark  square a  darker  yellow  except  on  the  edges 

where  it's  the  color  that  it  really  is much  darker half  dirk, 

half  light." 

F.  B.  (i )  "Yellow a  brighter  yellow  around  the  edge  and  brown- 
ish in  the  center if  anything,  it  becomes  more  brown.' 

A.  (i)  "Li^ht  around  ue  spot  (fixation  point) a  little  darker, 

the  whole  thing  is  a  very  dirty  yellow  now it  is  almost  the  same  color 

as  the  table I  can  t  tell  where  it  leaves  off very  grajrish." 

Summary  of  ResvUa. — ^The  Os  clearly  need  more  training 
in  describing  the  course  of  adaptation.  Some  of  the  reports, 
however,  are  good.  In  B,  i  and  2,  all  of  the  Os,  except  K.,  no- 
ticed the  after-effects  of  adaptation.  In  B,  3  an  especially 
difficult  observation  was  asked  for.  The  nature  of  the  reports 
shows  that  changes  due  to  adaptation  were  observed,  but  that 
the  work  needs  considerable  refinement.  This  part  (3)  of  the 
experiment  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  children,  who  grew  tired 
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of  ''waiting  for  something  to  happen"  and  who  could  not  main- 
tain a  steady  fixation.  All  but  B.  and  K.,  nevertheless,  describe 
some  of  the  effects  of  adaptation.  B.'s  tendency  to  give  mean- 
ingful descriptions  is  shown  throughout  the  experiment. 


Experiment  C 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments  we  asked  for  descriptions 
of  contrast-effect. 

Procedure. — (i)  On  backgrounds  of  red,  green,  yellow, 
blue,  white  and  black  papers  were  pasted  figures  of  gray  paper. 
Both  were  covered  by  thm  white  tissue  paper.  The  instructions 
were:  ''I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  color  of  each  figure  as  I  show  it 
to  you." 

Results, — ^We  give  in  full  a  table  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 
periment in  order  to  show  how  the  reports  of  the  different 
Ob  compare  with  one  another.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  older  Os 
got  the  contrast-effect  more  quickly,  that  is,  with  fewer  trials, 
than  the  younger;  though  all,  even  M.  and  B.,  made  the  obser- 
vation. Observation  of  contrast-effect  was  much  easier  than 
observation  of  adaptation,  as  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 

TABLE  rv 


Red 


Qreen 


YeUow 


Blu« 


White 


Blftck 


M 


B 


FB 


X  white 
a      " 
3      " 

4  ;; 


I 


3       " 
4plnk 

6       " 


I  white 

4  white 

6  white 

X  white 
a      " 

3  green 

4  brown 

5  creen 


I  creen 
a      •• 

3  " 

4  " 


3 
4 
5 


xgnv 
a  pink 

Spink 

t 


«• 
«• 


X  reddiah 
a  brown 

3  red 

4  " 

5  " 

I  reddish 
a  pink 
3 

4 


•• 


«« 


X  blu.-c3r 
a      " 

3  blu.-wh 

4  blu.-c3r 

5  creen 


a  cTMniah 
3  «y-crg 


I  pink 
a  *• 
3      " 

X  purple 
I  Ur-cy 


a  reddiah 
3  red-cy 


ue 


3  blue 

4  " 

I  :: 


3       " 

4    ;; 

o  choe. 

X  brown 
a      " 
3  blue 

5  brown 

X  blue 
a      " 

3  " 

4  " 

ilt.|p»y 
5dk. 


*« 


X  blu.-cry 

a 

3 


«« 


xbluiflh 
a  blu-gy 


«^ 


«• 


srellow 


t« 


y»Uow 

white 

yellow 
•t 

t« 

«* 

ydlow 
«« 

«« 

•• 

dk.  gny 

«^ 
It.  " 

yel.- 


t* 
«« 


X  srellow 
ayel-cy 
3  yellow 


«^ 


«« 


brown 


«« 

M 
«« 
«• 


brown 
«« 


dk. 


«« 


blftck 


«« 


dk.  Cray 
dk.  Cray 

dk.  - 

«^ 
«« 


dk.cy 

«• 


«^ 


«^ 


«• 


white 
«« 

«« 


•« 
It.  Cray 

white 
It.  Cray 

«^ 

It.  - 


It. 


F 
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(2)  In  this  part  of  the  experiment  in  connection  with  re- 
ports on  contrast-effects  we  secured  some  data  on  color-match- 
ing. On  6  paper  dis(%  (blue,  red,  yellow,  pmple,  orange,  green)  were 
pasted  rings  of  white  paper,  one-half  in.  in  width.  On  these 
rings  were  pasted  sectors  of  black  paper,  so  that  the  ring  and 
disc  might  be  equal  in  brightness.  0  was  given  a  number  of 
small  discs  (yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  purple,  red,  black, 
white).  E  first  placed  the  green  paper  disc  on  the  electric  color- 
mixer  and,  having  received  a  description  of  the  contrast-color 
of  the  ring,  iUustrated  to  0  how  it  was  possible  to  combine  some 
of  the  snuiUer  discs  so  that  when  they  were  rotated  on  another 
color-mixer,  placed  beside  the  first,  the  resulting  color  should 
match  that  of  the  contrasting  ring.  Following  this  explanation 
the  different  colored  discs  were  in  turn  put  on  the  mixer.  The 
instructions  were:  "You  saw  how  I  put  some  of  these  colors 
together  so  that,  when  the  color-mixer  was  turned  on,  the  re- 
sulting color  matched  the  inside  ring.  Now  I  want  you  to  do  the 
same.  I  shall  put  different  colors  on  the  electric  mixer,  and  I 
want  you,  by  putting  some  of  these  colored  discs  on  this  mixer, 
to  get  colors  which  will  match  the  inside  rings.  You  may  use  as 
many  or  as  few  discs  as  you  like.'' 

Results. — ^With  the  exception  of  M.  all  the  Os  seemed  to  have 
had  some  idea  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  to  attack  the  problem. 
Although  M.  reported  contrast-effects  from  all  colors  except 

gurple,  she  apparently  had  no  idea  how  she  might  match  the 
ue  and  brightness  of  the  ring  by  combining  certain  of  the  col- 
ored discs.  B.  and  K.  did  not  always  recognize  a  contrast-color, 
but  they  always  attempted  to  match  for  brightness.  They 
were  at  first  more  perplexed  by  the  problem  than  the  older  Os 
and  were  more  easily  discouraged  when  good  results  were  not 
immediately  obtainable.  K.  occasionally  departed  from  the 
particular  problem  in  his  interest  in  combining  various  odd 
colors  to  observe  results.  J.  always  attempted  to  match  for 
both  hue  and  brightness.  She  was  very  persistent  in  her  ef- 
forts to  secure  satisfactory  results.  I.,  like  B.  and  K.,  attacked 
the  problem  blindly  at  first.  She  alwa3rs  attempted  to  match 
for  brightness,  but  she  failed  to  recognize  any  contrast-color 
from  the  purple.  F.  B.  and  A.,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  con- 
trast-hue and  brightness,  always  attempted  to  match  for  both. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  experiment  was  the  care 
and  patience  shown  by  the  Os  in  matching  the  contrast-color. 
Some  of  the  Os  changed  their  combinations  from  14  to  23  times 
before  they  were  satisfied  with  the  matches.  This  result  shows 
that  young  Os  can  be  depended  upon  for  long  and  care-requiring 
pieces  of  work,  provided  they  understand  clearly  the  problem 
to  be  solved. 
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General  Conclusions 

The  experimental  work  that  we  have  done  with  children 
has  shown  that  they  can  be  used  as  observers  in  psychological 
experiments;  that  they  can  give  accurate  and  reliable  descrip- 
tions of  their  experiences.  Training  in  laboratory  procedure 
is  essential,  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  adult  observers.  Short 
observation-periods  to  avoid  fatigue  and  monotony  are  desir- 
able, and  they  should  be  made  as  frequent  as  possible. 

The  chief  difficulties,  and  these  are  not  unsurmountable,  are 
(i)  the  use  of  language  that  children  can  understand,  (3)  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  framing  instructions  so  as  to  avoid  suggestion. 
The  conditions  of  this  experimental  work  have  been  some- 
what crude,  but  they  show  that  with  training  more  elaborately 
planned  experimental  work  can  be  carried  out.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  our  work  that  the  children  were  ''imnatujral"  in 
the  laboratory.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  once  a  child  had  been  in 
the  laboratory,  its  siuroundings  were  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  reports  showed  no  traces  of  artificiality.  Indeed,  the  ob- 
servation periods  seemed  to  be  enjoyed. 

When  we  compare  the  children  with  the  two  college  girls 
who  observed  in  the  experiments,  we  find  that  the  children 
show  more  variability  in  their  attitude  and  in  their  reports. 
This  lack  of  stability  decreased  with  training,  but  in  our  work 
it  always  had  to  be  dealt  with.  There  was  considerable  varia- 
tion from  week  to  week,  so  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  pre- 
vious week's  training  had  been  of  no  value.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  interval  between  observation-periods 
was  too  long,  and  that  more  frequent  observation-periods  would 
favor  stability  of  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of 
the  children  were  quite  as  good  in  most  instances  as  those  of  the 
two  older  Os,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in 
ability  to  use  language.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  two  older 
Os  used  more  exact  color  names  and  more  carefully  chosen 
words  in  describing  their  experiences. 

The  children,  on  their  side,  were  more  spontaneous  in  their 
reports.  There  seemed  always  to  be  more  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  older  Os  to  give  what  the  experimenter  ''wanted''  than  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  who  burst  forth  into  naive  descriptions 
of  what  they  ''saw"  without  any  thought  of  its  being  "rignt"  or 
"wrong."  They  tended,  too,  much  less  toward  interpretations 
of  their  reports. 

As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  our  purpose 
was  not  to  make  any  contributions  to  the  child-psychology  of 
visual  sensation.  What  we  have  shown,  however,  is  that  a  psy- 
chology of  childhood  can  be  built  up  experimentally.  It  will 
take  time  and  patience  and  some  ingenuity,  but  the  results  will 
be  worth  the  dETort. 


BINAURAL  LOCALIZATION  OF  TONES  AS  DEPEND- 
ENT UPON  DIFFERENCES  OF  PHASE  AND 

INTENSITY* 


By  H.  M.  Halysbson 


HI8T0BICAL  SBTnNG 

The  reader  will  find  the  literature  on  the  binaural  localisation  of  sound 
diflcuased  by  Pierce^  and  by  Ferree  and  Colh'ns*. 

In  referring  to  the  literature  certain  terminolc«ical  usages  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Hearing  or  localisation  is  monaural  if  only  one  ear  functions 
in  the  process ;  it  is  binaural  if  both  ears  function  together.  Stumpfs*  termi* 
nolog3r  makes  a  finer  distinction.  Hearing  is  monoiic  if  only  one  ear  func- 
tions in  hearing:  it  is  dioHc  if  both  ears  function  tosether  in  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.,  if  tne  same  tone  or  tones  are  heard  by  both  ears;  it  is  dichoUe 
if  both  ears  function  simultaneously  for  different  tones,  i.  e.,  if  diflferent 
Umes  or  complexes  of  tones  are  heard  simultaneously  by  the  two  ears. 

The  orinnal  problem  of  binaural  hearing  has  arisen  out  of  the  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that,  although  there  may  be  monaural  localisation  of 
sound,  binaural  localisation  is  more  accurate.  This  fact  is  brought  out  in 
the  studies  of  Angell  and  Fite,*  Angell,*  Starch,'  and  Klenun.* 

^  ^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University.  The  ex- 
periments herein  reported  were  performed  subsequently  to  certain  6Xi>er- 
unents  by  the  writer  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The  monograph  reporting 
these  experiments  {Unw.  Iowa  Studies  in  Ptychol,,  No.  8,  192 1)  is  now  in 
press  and  explicit  reference  can  not  therefore  be  made  to  it. 

One  general  way  in  which  the  present  studies  differ  from  the  Iowa 
experiments  is  in  the  appeal  made  to  introspective  control  of  the  ima^ 
of  localisation  and  the  process  of  localising,  it  is  unfortunate  that  limits 
of  space  prevent  the  printing  of  complete  introspective  data,  as  well  as  the 
historical  orientation  of  the  problem.  All  these  matters  are  presented  f  uUy, 
however,  in  a  bound  manuscript  report  of  these  studies,  which  is  filed  under 
the  same  title  in  the  Clark  Umversity  Library,  and  can  be  borrowed  under 
the  usual  courtesies  of  library  exchuige. 

'A.  H.  Fierce,  Studies  in  Space  Perceptiont  1901. 

"C.  E.  Ferree  and  R.  Collins,  An  Es^rimental  Demonstration  of  the 
Binaural  Ratio  as  a  Factor  in  Auditory  Localisation,  Am.  J.  PeychoL, 
191 1,  22,  250-297. 

*C,  Stumpf,  Ueber  susammengesetste  Wellenformen,  Ztsch./,  PsifcM., 
1905. 39,  276. 

*J.  R.  Angell  and  W.  Fite,  The  Monaural  Localisation  of  Sound, 
Ptychol.  /2eo.,  1901,  8.  225-246. 

*Angell,  Further  Observations  in  the  Monaural  Localisation  of  Sound, 

*«.v449-458.  ^ 

Uj.  Starch,  Perimetry  of  the  Localisation  of  Sound,  PtyeM,  Rn. 
Many,,  1905,  No.  28,  1-45;  1908,  No.  38,  1-55. 

K).  Klemm.  Untersuchungen  tiber  die  Localisation  von  Schallieiien, 
2  MitteiL,  Psychol.  Studien,  19 13,  8,  497-505. 
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The  further  problem  has  consisted  in  a  determination  of  the  nature  of 
the  binaural  intei^tion  that  operates  in  these  finer  localisations  of  binaural 
hearing.  Wilson  and  Mvers*  have  sou^t  to  ei^lain  this  intespration  as 
periphml  and  occurring  bv  way  of  bone-conducUon  of  the  sound  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  Others  (e.  g,  Stewart^*)  have  sometimes  made  use  of  this 
principle.  There  have,  however,  been  numerous  objections  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  efifectiveness  of  bone-conduction.  The  reader  should  in 
this  connection  consult  Croes  and  Goodwin,^  More,**  Peterson,^*  and 
Klemm.^* 

Peterson  and  Klemm  are  for  this  and  other  reasons  forced  to  a  theory 
of  central  integration,  a  type  of  explanation  which  is  further  supported  b^ 
Watt.>*  The  necessity  for  mtegration  at  the  center  is  apparent  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  stimulation  of  the  two  ears  is  readily  discriminated: 
Gross  and  Goodwin,^  Peterson/^  and  Baley.^' 

Apart  from  certain  earlier  suggestions  that  localisation  mi^t  be  de* 
pendent  upon  tactual  sensations  of  the  shell  and  drum  of  the  ear,  upon 
stimulation  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  or  upon  "ori^al  8i>ecial  differences 
of  the  ears,"  there  have  been  three  principal  theories  of  binaural  localisa- 
tion. 

(i)  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  theory  that  the  localisation  of  direc* 
tion  depends  upon  the  relative  intensive  differences  of  a  sound  as  it  reaches 
the  two  ears.  This  theory  seeks  to  express  the  angle  of  directional  local- 
isation as  a  function  of  the  binaural  intensive  ratio.  The  view  is  held,  with 
various  decrees  of  generality,  by  Angell  and  Fite,^*  Angell,**  Starch,*^  Wil- 
son and  Myers,**  Ferree  and  Gouins,**  Stewart  and  Hovda,**  and  KlenmL* 

(2)  The  opponent  theory  seeks  to  explain  binaural  localisation  as  a 
function  of  the  two  sounds  in  their  phase-relations  as  they  are  presented 

'H.  A.  Wilson  and  G.  S.  Myers,  The  Influence  of  Binaural  Phase  Dif- 
erences  in  the  Localization  of  Sound,  Brit,  J,  Psychol.t  1908,  2, 362-386. 

^*G.  W.  Stewart,  The  Theory  of  Binaural  Beats,  Phys.  Rev,,  N.  S., 
1917,  9,  514-528. 

K3.  R.  Gross  and  H.  M.  Goodwin,  Some  Gonsiderations  Regardmg 
Helmholts's  Theory  of  Gonsonance,  Proc,  Am,  Acad.  AfU  &  Sci,,  1891, 
27,  1-12. 

>*L.  T.  More,  On  the  Localisation  of  the  Direction  of  Sound,  PhiU. 
Mag,,  1909  (6  ser.),  18,  308-319. 

>*J.  Peterson,  The  Nature  and  Probable  Origin  of  Binaural  Beats, 
Psychol.  Rev,,  1916,  23,  333-351- 

MKlemm,  op,  cit,,  4  Mitteil^  Arch,  f,  d,  gea.  Psychol.,  1920,  40,  117- 
146.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  "KJenun  4." 

»H.  J.  Watt,  The  Psychology  of  Sound,  1917.  A  Theory  of  Binaural 
Hearing,  BriL  J.  Psychol.,  1920,  11,  163-171. 

"Op.  cU. 

^*S.  Baley,  Versuche  Ober  die  Lokalisation  beim  dichotisohen  HAren, 
Zisch.  f,  Psyehoi.,  1914,  70,  347-372« 
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*H3.  W.  Stewart  and  O.  Hovda,  The  Intensity  Factor  in  Binaural  Local- 
isation, PsyduA.  Rev.,  1918,  25,  242-251. 

"Kkmm,  op.  eU,,  3  Mitteil.,  Arch./,  d.  gts.  Psychol,,  1918, 38, 87. 
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at  the  two  ean:  a  theory  of  phase-diffeienoe.  Rayldi^  is  the  e^qwnent 
of  thif  theory.  He  holds  that  difference  of  phase  is  the  principal  condition 
of  localisation  for  the  lower  pitches.  More  and  Fry*'  have  a  similar  con- 
elusion.  Bowlker**  reports  multiple  localisations  as  a  function  of  phase- 
difference,  Stewart**  appeals  to  pnase-difference  as  the  principal  factor  in 
localization.  Hartley*^  works  out  the  mathematical  rebtion  between  lo- 
oab'zation  and  phas&Hlifference. 

It  would  seem  in  (^eral  that  psychologists  have  tended  to  turn  to 
intensity  and  the  physicists  to  phase-difference  as  the  primary  condition 
of  locahiation.  The  fact  that  tneories  of  phase-difference  ordmarily  take 
more  account  of  the  intensive  factor  than  do  the  intensive  theories  of 
phase  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  greater  recency  of  the  theories  of  phase. 

M  Klemm*^  has  recently  shown  that,  in  case  of  a  sound  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  relative  times  of  arrival  of  the  sound  at  the  two  ears  mav  condition 
localization.  He  finds  that  under  the  conditions  for  unitary  localization 
priority  of  presentation  is  equivalent  to  the  greater  effectiveness  secured 
by  greater  mtensity,  and  thus  seems  to  reduce  both  intensity  and  priority 
to  some  common  factor  of  auditory  effectiveness.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
it  is  possible  that  priority  in  phase  may  also  ultimately  be  reduced  to  the 
same  common  denominator. 

Binaural  Localization  op  a  Tone  With  Closed  Tubes 

In  this  first  experiment  the  usual  procedure  with  closed 
tubes  was  carried  through  in  order  to  verify  previous  results 
with  our  observers  and  conditions  and  to  obtain  introspections 
with  them.  The  following  served  as  observers:  Professor  E.  G. 
Boring  (B),  Dr.  C.  C.  Pratt  (C),  Miss  M.  Bates  (A),  and  the 
writer  (D),  all  members  of  the  laboratory  group  in  experimental 
psychology.  Dr.  M.  Yokoyama  acted  as  experimenter  for  D. 

Description  of  Apparatus  and  Method  of  Procedure 

Two  c^ass  tubes  of  inside  diam.  of  5-16  in.  were  mounted  so  that  each 
was  perpendicular  to  the  outside  face  of  a  ^12  d.  v.  electric  tuning  fork, 
driven  by  a  master  fork  of  256  d.  v.  encased  m  a  padded  box.  These  glass 
tubes  were  connected  by  rubber  tubing  of  the  same  diam.  to  stetiioscopio 
binaurals  in  a  second  room.  In  the  latter  room  was  a  large  table  upon  which 
a  semicurcumference  of  a  radius  of  2m.  was  marked  off.  Pasteboards  with 
appropriate  numbers  were  erected  at  intervals  of  10*  on  the  semicircum- 
ference  to  serve  as  localizing  cues  for  the  0,  who  with  the  binaurals  in  his 
ears  was  seated  at  the  cent^  of  the  circle.  One  of  the  rubber  tubes  in  the 
first  room  was  cut  in  two,  and  two  c^ass  tubes,  each  90  cm.  in  length  and  one 
telescopically  containing  the  other,  were  inserted  in  the  breach,  so  that  the 
length  of  this  conductor  could  be  reduced  or  increased  by  sliding  the  inner 
tube  in  or  out  of  the  larger.  The  larger  tube  was  secured  to  a  table  upon 

"Lord  Rayleig^,  Chi  Our  Perception  of  Sound  Direction,  Phil.  Mag. 
(6  ser.),  1907,  13,  214-232. 

*^L.  T.  More  and  H.  S.  Fry,  On  the  Appreciation  of  Phase  of  Sound 
Waves,  PhU.  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1907, 13, 452-459. 

''T.  J.  Bowlker,  On  the  Factors  Serving  to  Determine  the  Direction 
of  Sound,  Phil.  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1908, 15, 31S-332. 

**Stewart,  The  Function  of  Intensity  and  Phase  in  the  Binaural  Loca- 
tion of  Pure  Tones,  Phys.  Rev.f  N.  S.,  1920,  15,  425-445. 

•%  V.  L.  Hartiey,  The  Function  of  Phase  Difference  in  the  Binaural 
Location  of  Pure  Tones,  ibid.,  N.  S.,  1919,  13,  373-385. 
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which  a  meter  stick  was  fastened  parallel  with  the  tube.  The  open  end  of 
the  inner  tube  served  to  indicate  the  position  which  had  previously  been 
determined  by  eiq)erimentation.  Nine  [xieitions,  selected  because  of  the 
peculiar  advanta^  thejr  ofifered  for  studying  our  problem,  were  used. 

With  the  0  m  poeitJon  and  the  forks  sounding,  the  apparatus  was  set 
for  one  of  these  positions.  The  O  put  the  binauraJs  to  his  ears,  localised 
the  sound,  removed  the  binaurals  and  wrote  his  jud^pnent  on  a  paper  be- 
fore him.  The  stimuli  were  presented  in  the  order  m  which  the  numbers 
appear  in  the  extension  of  the  numerical  value  of  w  ('chance'  order). 

ResuUa 

The  general  schema  for  localizing  was  as  follows.  The  0  was 
told  that  he  would  be  presented  with  an  auditory  stimulus  the 
position  of  which  he  was  to  report  in  terms  of  degrees  ri^t  or 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  his  head.  ''Zero"  represented  any 
position  in  the  median  plane,  "left  90"  and  "r^t  90"  stood  for 
positions  in  the  aural  axis  at  the  left  and  right  respectively^ 
while  intermediate  positions  were  indicated  by  ''left  io'\  "IdFt 
20",  etc.,  or  "right  10",  "right  20",  etc. 

Graphical  PreserUatian 

The  quantitative  results  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Fig.i. 
Here  ordinates  are  drawn  for  the  nine  abscissa  values  experi- 
mented with.  The  abscissa  is  recorded  in  cm.  of  the  scale  at- 
tached to  the  telescopic  tubes  {v.  supra).  Ordinates  are  degrees 
light  and  left  of  the  median  plane.  Upon  each  ordinate  is 
erected  a  histogram  showing  the  frequency  of  localizations  which 
the  0  gave  for  the  particidar  setting  of  the  tubes.  The  ar^ 
scale  is  shown  by  the  blocks  at  (70,  R50)  and  (70,  R20)  in  the 
chart  for  B,  each  of  which  represents  a  single  case.  Constan(y 
in  localization  is  indicated  inversely  by  the  amount  dT  scatter 
of  the  histograms.  The  diagonal  lines  connect  the  averages  of 
the  distributions.  The  direction  of  the  lines  indicates  the  course 
of  the  image. 

The  graphs  of  the  four  Os  are  much  alike.  Localizations 
are  med^  at  the  positions  100  and  33.  From  100  to  76  the 
localizations  are  at  the  O's  left,  from  72  to  65  double  localiza- 
tions occur,  and  from  60  to  33  the  localizations  are  always  at 
the  right.  The  distance  from  one  median  localization  to  another 
is  approximately  67  cm.,  which  equals  at  70^  F.  one  wave- 
length of  the  tone  used.**  Double  localizations  take  place  one 
wave-length  apart  at  points  midway  between  the  median  local- 
izations, a  fact  which  we  determined  by  further  experimenta- 
tion." 

A  fair  indication  of  the  accuracy  in  localization  is  shown  by  the  aver- 
ages of  the  mean  variations  of  the  localizations  for  the  four  Os:  A,  7.1*:  B. 
"5*;  C,  5»i^  and  D,  5.6^ 

^Cf.  Bowlker,  op.  cU.;  Wilson  and  Myers,  op.  cU. 
"Bowlker's  "two-image"  points;  op.  eil.,  323. 
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B  thowB  a  decided  tendency  to  refer  the  sound  to  his  ri^t.  Loealisa- 
tions  were  f reouently  reported  in  the  aural  axis  at  his  rif^t  but  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  tney  occur  beyond  left  50'.**  An  exanunation  of  B's  ears 
leyealed  that  the  left  orifice  is  of  sli^tlv  neater  diameter  than  the  ri^t: 
hence  it  may  be  that  the  manner  in  which  the  stethoscopic  binaurals  fitted 
into  these  orifices  in  some  way  influenced  localisation.  In  testing  his  ears 
wiUi  an  audiometer,  no  noticeable  difference  in  hearing  acuity  was  found. 

Frontal  and  Lateral  Localizations 

The  graphs  show  that  the  position  of  the  image  is  most  ac- 
curately determined  when  the  localization  is  median  and  is 
increasmgly  less  accurate  as  the  localizations  become  more 
and  more  lateral.  This  inacciuucy  according  to  the  introspective 
evidence  is  due  to  two  facts:  failure  to  distinguish  the  position 
of  the  image  both  on  account  of  its  diffuseness  and  its  vacillating 
nature,  and  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Os  to  make  accurate 
references  to  their  localizing  schemata.  Since  the  schemata  of 
our  Os  were  visual,  it  is  not  surprising  that  peripheral  local- 
izations should  have  been  inaccurate,  since  the  visual  field  is 
poorly  defined  in  this  region. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  lateral  localisations  are  more  difficult 
and  less  immediate  than  the  frontaL  The  lateral  image  tends  to  be  more 
diffuse  and  vague  than  the  frontal,  but  is  not  necessarily  so. 

For  example^  always  made  some  such  report  as  the  following  for  the 
frontal  image:  "The  frontal  localisation  was  unmediate.  I  was  fixating 
More  me  and  heard  the  tone  in  the  exact  spot  where  I  was  focussing."  "I 
was  aware  of  kinaesthesis  of  my  head  giving  the  impression  of  left,  so  I 
said  left  90.'  This  is  much  more  difficult  and  the  juagment  is  not  immed- 
iate." Hearts  for  all  of  A*8  lateral  localisations  are  similar. 

B  was  less  consistent,  but  alwavs  found  the  lateral  localisations  the 
more  difficult.  He  reported  once  of  a  frontal  localization:  "The  visual 
median  image  is  small  and  intense,  but  easily  localized;"  and  another  time: 
"The  visuu  median  image  is  vague  and  of  indefinite  extent,  but  easily 
localized."  The  t^ical  report  for  a  lateral  image  describes  it  as  "vague, 
diffuse  and  indefinite,  and  difficult  to  localize." 

C  alwavs  found  the  frontal  and  lateral  images  equally  "clear"  and 
"intense,"  although  the  lateral  images  involved  "greater  effort  due  to  an 
inability  readily  to  comprehend  the  visual  schema.  For  example,  C  once 
reported  as  a  summary  of  his  experience:  "At  first  the  eyes  are  m  a  resting 
position,  i.  e.,  looldng  m  front  of  me,  and  the  visual  schema  usually  includes 
the  area  around  zero.  Now  if  the  stimulus  sets  up  an  impression  consent 
with  this  kinaesthetic  and  visual  set,  the  localization  is  naturally  simple. 
If  the  impression  is  not  congpruent  with  this  set^  the  visual  schema  must 
readjust  itself  and  eve-movement  sets  in.  If  this  movement  is  extensive 
there  is  awareness  of  kinaesthetic  strains  (meaning  difficulty),  thou^  the 
actual  localization  is  not  difficult." 

D,  the  most  practised  0,  could  distinguish  no  differences  in  the  frontal 
and  lateral  images,  except  that  the  lateral  tended  to  shift  more  readi^ 
under  attention. 

None  of  the  lateral  images  compared  was  in  the  aural  axb.  When  the 
image  reaches  the  aural  axis  it  is  described  bv  A  as  "more  intense  awcU- 
toriqr."  For  B  the  "visual  context"  was  indefinite,  "a  vague  misty  blur." 

''Hartley,  loe,  cU,,  shows  mathematically  that  the  image  of  a  512  v.  d. 
tone  should  move  laterally  as  far  as  the  aural  axis  of  the  obeover. 
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C  characteiiied  the  tonal  image  as  'Srery  intenae."  "elliptical,"  and  "aeat- 
tered."  D  eaid  it  was  "scrambled,  diffuse,  piled  up  with  an  umbrage  of 
surplus  soimd  ywa^lfing  it  difficult  to  analyse. 

That  lateral  lo^ilisations  are  more  difficult  to  judge  is  Bowlker's 
view."  He  states  that  within  20^  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane  local- 
isation is  very  accurate  but  that  beyond  50®  it  may  vary  10®  or  more. 

Introspective  Analysis 

Localization  of  sound  by  means  of  conducting  tubes  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  simple  process,  in  which  the  acoustic 
image  appears  to  the  0  to  be  at  his  front,  back  or  side,  and  in 
which  he  makes  his  report  correspondingly.  Psychologically 
the  process  of  localizing  is  not  simple. 

For  A,  who  kept  her  eyes  open  continually,  the  process  of  localising 
the  tone  ran  itself  off  in  the  following  manner  (analysis  of  7  complete  re- 
ports), (i)  Very  indefinitdv  localizea  perception  of  the  tone  began  the 
process  in  all  cases.  (2)  Then  a  movement  of  the  eyes,  a  kinaesthetie 
pattern,  indicating  the  general  direction  of  the  tone  (6  cases).  (3)  Then 
miaged  pressure  or  kinaesthesis  on  the  head  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
tone  (5  cases),  which  (4)  becomes  intense  and  definite  (s  cases).  (O  Finally 
the  auditory  perception  is  terminated  bjr  its  being  referred  to  the  visual 
schema  represented  by  the  pattern  for  orientation  laid  out  upon  the  table 
(6  cases). 

B  first  perceives  the  tone  indefinitely  localised  (analysis  of  6  complete 
accounts).  This  phase  is  followed  immediately  by  some  portion  of  the 
schema  for  orientation  laid  out  upon  the  table  and  by  the  eye-kinaesthesis 
involved  in  following  the  visual  image  of  the  tone  along  the  schema  (all 
cases).  The  image,  as  finally  placed^  was  always  a  visual  image  with  an 
auditory  core,  varying  from  ume  to  time  in  hue,  tint,  clearness,  and  extent. 
The  fiinal  judgment  consists  in  the  visualization  of  the  number  of  the 
schema,  which  gives  to  the  tonal  imase  its  local  context  (all  cases). 

C  reports  a  non-focal  visual  scnema  of  an  arc  before  him  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  median  plane  just  preceding  a  fairly  intensive  auditory 
sensation  (analysis  of  6  reports).  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  the  ac- 
crual of  a  more  or  less  clear  visual  localising  context  to  the  auditory  core. 
The  context  consists  of  an  area  of  the  visual  schema  which  gives  the  general 
direction  of  the  tone  (5  cases).  This  visual  area  rapidly  narrows  down  to  a 
clear  spot  (5  cases)  with  a  definite  position  in  the  visual  schema.  Accurate 
determination  of  its  position  is  given  in  visual  directional  b'nes  that  extend 
from  the  spot  to  the  head  (3  cases,  impb'ed  in  others).  Judgment  follows 
automaticfdly  in  terms  of  this  visual  context.  The  more  lateral  locidisa- 
tions  (all  cases)  are  accompanied  by  slight  strains  of  eye-muscles  ('effort'). 

Tlie  fore-period  for  D  contains  a  clear  visual  schema  of  the  table 

Ekttem  (analysis  of  8  cases),  with  the  most  lateral  portions  added  eye- 
naesthesis  (7  cases).  With  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  the  tone  is 
experienced  immediately  as  a  spherical  visual  image  (5  cases)  which  almost 
instantaneously  assumes  definiteness  in  form  and  position  with  reference 
to  the  visual  schema  present.  Twice  when  the  tone  was  weak  the  imaip 
seemed  to  appear  only  in  auditor^r  terms.  Accompanying  the  image  is 
ejre-kinaesthesis  of  focussing  on  the  image  (5  cases).  The  judgment  foUows 
at  once  as  the  vocimotor  image  of  the  number  at  that  particular  point  of 
the  visual  schema  to  which  the  image  is  attached  (^  cases).  Double  images, 
one  at  each  side,  may  be  accompanied  by  intensive  kinaesthetie  imagery 
of  the  eyes  as  of  sweeping  the  visual  schema  from  side  to  side  (2  cases). 

^p.  cU.,  322. 
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Two  general  plana  for  localising  are  thus  shown  in  the  introspecticHis. 
The  O  may  first  obtain  the  tone  and  then  apply  its  image  to  the  visual 
schema  as  seen  or  imaged,  or  he  may  visualize  tbe  table  pattern  and  see 
whore  the  tonal  image  (auditory  or  visual)  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
pattern.  The  first  plan  is  more  generally  used,  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  practice. 

Rou|^  approximations  of  direction  occur  usually  in  terms  of  eye- 
movement  or  eye-kinaesthesis  with  a  given  portion  of  the  visual  schema  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  tone  standing  out  more  prominently  than  the 
rest.  Accuracy  in  direction  is  obtained  when  the  visual  or  auditory  image 
becomes  attached  to  the  table  pattern  or  the  visual  schema. 

The  Ob  show  a  tendency  to  close  the  eyes  while  localising,  because 
the  principal  avenue  of  distraction  is  thus  shut  off,  and  idso  because  the 
visual  process  (most  Os  tend  to  visualise  the  acoustic  image)  becomes 
clearer  when  the  e3res  are  closed.  A.  who  consistently  keeps  her  eyes  open, 
does  not  visualize  the  sound,  but  experiences  it  as  an  imaged  pressure  or 
kinaesthesis  at  a  point  on  the  head  corresponding  with  tiie  direction  of  the 
sound.  Other  Os  at  various  times  have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  visual  context  of  the  tone  corresponds  roughly  with  its  auditory 
core  in  its  sensory  attributes.  For  example,  a  weak  but  clear  tone  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  clear  visual  image  and  a  strong  clear  tone  by  a  larger 
image  also  clear.  An  unclear  tone,  weak  or  strong,  calls  forth  unclear  and 
scrappy  visual  images. 

Dovble  Images  at  the  Critical  Phase-Difference  of  i8o® 

An  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
acoustic  image  at  one  side  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a 
similar  image  at  the  other  side,  when  the  phase-difference  of 
the  tone  at  the  ears  is  i8o^.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
images  are  one  and  the  same  and  that  the  image  must  therefore 
cross  through  the  O's  head  or  behind  it.*^ 

Good  conditions  for  studying  this  problem  are  afforded  by 
this  apparatus.  The  glass  slide-tube  was  moved  very  slowly 
from  the  position  loo  to  33  or  reverse,  changing  the  phase  at  the 
ears  gradually  so  as  to  insure  careful  observation  at  the  critical 
positions  preceding,  at,  and  following  180^  difference  of  phase. 
When  the  0  desir^,  a  particular  phase-difference  was  main- 
tained and  studied  at  length.  The  general  results  for  the  four 
Os  follow. 

A  observed  two  auditory  images,  one  at  each  side  of  her  head,  one  less 
intense  at  first  than  the  other.  The^  differed  in  ouality  and  were  "two  dif- 
ferent images/'  Next  "kinaesthesis  swept  rhythmically  from  one  ear  to 
the  other  and  reversed''  its  direction.  At  one  tune  she  stated,  with  an  image 
at  the  nght,  ''I  became  conscious  of  something  at  my  left  out  on  looking 
^ere  could  find  nothing.  Then  for  a  short  time  I  was  unable  to  tell  on 
which  side  I  was  hearing  the  ima^ge,  when  suddenly  it  was  at  my  left." 
Observing  later  under  the  suggestion  that  the  imace  crosses  the  head,  A 
stated  that  there  was  a  rapid  movement  of  the  aum'tory  image  across  the 

**Stewart,  Phase  Relations  in  the  Acoustic  Shadow  of  a  Rigid  Sphere, 
Phys.  Rev,,  N.  S.,  1914,  4,  252;  Theory  of  Binaural  Beats,  i&tS.,  1917,  9, 

518. 

Rayleigh,  On  Our  Perception  of  Sound  Direction,  Phil,  Mag,  (6  ser.), 

1907.  I3»  230. 
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head  during  which  H 'lacked  intennty.''  The  imaiEe ''joined'' the  otibar  oim. 
B  at  180"  di£ferenoe  of  phase  could  not  localue  the  image,  or  elae  a 
shifting  kinaesthetao  attention  gave  both  left  and  ri|^t  as  correct  local- 
isations, or  else  the  sound  app^red  always  to  esci^M  to  some  other  place 
than  that  which  he  was  fixating.  In  trying  to  solve  the  Hi1<wnf¥^^.  he  aougjbt 
at  times  to  pbice  the  sound  mside  his  head,  but  "the  localisation  was 
equivocal,  since  it  was  central  and  thus  at  no  ande."  At  other  times  "the 
Unie  at  one  side  would  lose  its  auditory  core  and  leave  only  the  shell  of  the 
visual  image.  Then  immediately  I  realised  that  the  sound  was  at  the  other 
■ide  of  my  nead." 

C  in  all  cases  imaged  the  sound  at  one  side  as  a  "large  bri^t  spot." 
There  followed  "rapid  shifts  of  visual  imagoy"  to  the  ouier  side  ol  the 
head  "where  a  second  image. was  also  seen.''  UsuaUy  when  the  imace 
reached  the  aural  axis  on  one  side,  "another  image  appeued  concomitant^ 
at  the  other  side.  When  the  two  images  were  eoualiy  dear  the  intensity 
was  greateat.  Finally  the  tone  at  the  first  side  lost  its  intensity  and  its 
image  gradually  disappeared."  C  remariced  evory  time  that  "u«  images 
were  two  distinct  images  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other." 

D  stated  that  when  one  auditory  image  reached  the  aural  axis  at  one 
side  it  began  to  (^n  in  intensity,  while  tke  sound,  now  deariy  exterior, 
seemed  to  "surse  mto"  the  ear  with  the  visual  context  dropping  out.  Then 
a  slight  kinaesthesis  in  the  other  ear  caused  him  to  look  at  uiat  side,  ^Hiere 
he  became  aware  of  a  "second  auditory  image  weak  at  first  but  mduaSty 
waxing  stronger  until  both  images  were  of  equal  intensity.  At  wis  point 
both  tones  were  exterior  and  sur^png  into  the  ear.  Besides  they  were  dif- 
fuse, Bcatteringly  intense,  voluminous  and  unlocalisable  except  that  one 
was  all  left'  and  the  other  all  'ridht.'  Finally  the  first  auditory  imajse 
weakened  and  disappeared  and  only  the  second  image  remained,  andtEe 
visual  context  hegsn.  to  accrue  to  it.  Kinaesthesis  of  eye-movement  and 
tuminff  of  the  head  with  shifting  visual  imagery  occuiredT during  this  entire 
proce(&re."  At  another  time  D  stated  that  ''one  image  originated  at  one 
ear,  and  the  other  passed  away.  The  sound  did  not  move  from  ear  to  ear. 
It  simply  accumulated  in  the  images." 

When  the  change  of  phase  at  the  ears  is  accomplished 
rapidly  an  illusory  movement  of  the  sound  ima^  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  the  head  at  180^  phase-difference  is  evident.  This 
illusory  movement  is  given  by  the  comparatively  rapid  changes 
in  differences  of  intensity  at  the  ears  and  not  to  a  movement  of 
the  image  itself.  It  appears  to  be  similar  in  nature  to  strob- 
oscopic  visual  movement.*^ 

The  evidence  points  to  a  rejection  of  the  view  that  the  image 
crosses  through  the  head  or  behind  it  during  the  period  preceding 
and  following  180^  difference^  of  phase.  It  is  dear  that  at  <r 
difference  of  phase  the  image  is  in  the  median  plane,  but  no  one 
has  ever  clearly  imaged  it  in  the  median  plane  at  180^.  Neither 
has  any  one  clearly  described  how  it  crosses  ttie  head  at  this 
point.  The  illusion  of  movement  with  rapid  changes  of  phase 
at  this  point  is,  however,  decided.  The  fact  that  two  distinct 
images  may  be  observed  for  frequencies  of  700  d.  v.  and  above 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  image  does  not  cross  the  head 
at  180^.   When  one  of  these  images  moves  toward  the  median 

*TeterBon,  op,  cU.,  350. 
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plane,  the  second  usually  moves  a  short  distance  toward  the 
aural  axis,  and,  becoming  weaker,  finally  disappears.'* 

Puudo-^median  LocalitationB 

B  often  reported  localisatioDs  at  180"  difference  of  phase  as  median. 
(See  Fig.  i.)  He  explained^  however,  that  the  image  was  not  median  in 
the  sense  of  being  localised  m  the  meoian  plane,  as  is  the  case  at  o*  differ- 
ence of  phase,  but  that  the  sound  was  "central"  or  "at  no  angle"  or  "all 
aroimd  or  "equiyocal."  All  the  Os  haye  experienced  a  "balancing  of  the 
soimd/'  tiie  having;  of  the  double  sound  of  equal  intensity  at  the  two  ears. 
B's  reporting  this  localisation  as  median  simply  means  that  under  an  in- 
struction for  miUcing  a  sinj^  localisation  he  compromised  the  double 
localisation  as  median.  This  is  a  common  error  which  the  writer  has  noticed 
for  years.  See  p.  i86. 

Summcary 

1.  The  primary  psychological  factors  which  enter  into  the 
localization  of  a  tone  with  closed  ears,  when  the  phase  relations 
are  altered,  are  (i)  a  visual,  auditory,  kinaesthetic,  or  tactual 
image  of  the  tone  or  a  combination  of  these,  and  (2)  a  visual 
or  visualized  schema  of  reference,  in  this  case  the  'arc-pattern.' 
The  image  varies  in  clearness,  extent,  and  intensity  depending 
upon  its  position,  the  intensity  of  the  tonal  core  and  the  modality 
of  the  image.  The  'arc-pattern'  varies  in  clearness  and  extent 
with  the  different  observers. 

2.  The  fundamental  psychological  criteria  for  the  formu- 
lation of  judgments  of  position  are:  eye-movement  or  eye- 
kinaesthesis  in  the  general  direction  of  the  sound,  giving  the 
rough  meaning  of  'right',  left',  or  'front',  followed  by  adjust- 
ments of  eye-movement  or  kinaesthesis  in  fixating  the  tonal 
image  with  reference  to  the  visual  arc-pattern. 

3.  Lateral  localizations  are  more  difficult  than  frontal  be- 
cause of  (i)  general  inaccuracy  in  judgments  of  direction  in  in- 
direct vision,  (2)  the  diffuseness  of  the  lateral  tonal  image,  and 
(3)  the  apparent  vacillating  character  of  these  images. 

4.  The  tonal  image  as  laterally  perceived  appears  to  be 
auditorily  more  intense,  voluminous  and  diffuse  than  when 
frontally  perceived.  There  is  a  tendency,  allied  to  its  diffuse- 
ness, for  the  visual  context  entirely  to  disappear  in  lateral  local- 
ization. 

5.  When  the  phase-difference  at  the  eara  approaches  180^, 
the  tonal  image  attains  its  most  lateral  position  and  gradually 
disappears.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  second  image  at  the  other  side 
of  the  head  when  the  difference  in  phase  is  again  less  than  180^ 
and  the  phase  at  the  latter  side  is  leading.  In  the  intermediate 

**Hartley  says  that  when  "the  image  has  reached  a  position  near  90*, 
its  direction  remains  unchan||;ed,  but  in  spite  of  equal  intensity,  it  moves 

in  toward  the  ear Beyond  this  point  tiiere  ia  no  corresponding 

position  for  an  actual  source  and  hence  the  curves  tell  us  nothing  as  to 
where  an  image  is  to  be  expected;"  op.  cit,,  377. 
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critical  position  double  images,  one  at  each  side  of  the  head, 
may  be  observed.  When  phase  alters  rapidly  through  this  crit- 
ical position,  the  rapid  succession  of  images  may  produce  an 
illusion  of  movement  of  a  single  image  through  the  head  or 
behind  it. 

6.  Observers  may,  under  instructions  to  make  single  local- 
izations, compromise  a  double  lateral  localization  by  reporting 
a  median  localization. 

BiNAUBAL  Localization  of  a  Tonal  Complex  bt  Open  Ears: 
Variation  in  Position  op  Dual  Soxtrce  op  Sound 

Wave-phase  may  be  studied  without  the  use  of  conductors 
to  the  ears.  An  account  of  the  method  and  a  description  of  the 
phenomena  involved,  as  obtained  by  C.  E.  Seashore  and  the  writer 
m  191 8  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  are  being  published.'* 

The  apparatus  then  used  consisted  of  two  telephone  reoeiyera  connected 
in  paralld  trom  the  same  soundnsource,  with  a  two-meter  stick  suspended 
be^een  them.  The  receivers  were  energized  so  as  to  produce  a  tone  of  6S0 
d.  y.  It  was  found  that  the  0,  by  closing;  one  ear  and  moving  his  head 
carefully  from  one  soiu-ce  to  the  other  with  the  side  of  his  head  paralld 
to  the  axis  of  the  receivers,  experienced  a  series  of  intensive  maxima  and 
mimima,  which  correspond  exactly  with  the  points  of  reenforoement  and 
interference  that  obtam  in  the  stationary  wave  set  up  between  the  two 
receivers. 

When  the  0  with  both  ears  open  (the  aural  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  receivers)  moves  slowly  from  one  receiver  to  the  other,  he  localises 
the  tone  in  the  median  plane  once  for  every  one-half  wave-len^h  that  he 
advances.  These  points  of  median  localization  correspond  with  the  loop 
centers  of  the  stationary  wave. 

Midway  between  the  loop  centers  are  the  nodes.  They  are  critical 
regions  for  localization.  When  the  head  is  moved  from  a  node  toward  a  loop 
the  image  of  the  sound  travels  in  the  same  direction  as  the  head,  but 
faster,  toward  the  median  plane  from  a  position  at  the  side  from  whidi 
the  head  is  moving.  The  image  reaches  the  median  plane  when  the  centeo: 
of  the  head  reaches  a  loop  center.  If  the  movement  of  the  head  is  continued, 
the  image  then  passes  on  out  of  the  median  plane  in  advance  of  the  head 
until  the  next  node  is  reached,  when  the  image  lies  at  the  side  toward 
which  the  head  is  advancing.  Thus,  if  the  head  moves  from  left  to  right 
in  passing  from  one  node  to  the  next,  the  image  also  moves  from  left  to 
rignt,  starting  at  the  left  side,  swinging  about  the  h^id,  and  ending  at  the 
right  side.  If  now  the  head  moves  on  from  this  second  node  to  a  third 
node,  the  image  again  moves  from  tlie  left  to  the  right  as  before. 

We  may  summarize  the  situation  for  open-air  localization  as  follows: 

1.  The  space  between  the  receivers  may  be  thought  of  as  divided  into 
unit  localization  regions,  each  measuring  one-half  the  wave-length  of  the 
tone  and  every  one  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  other. 

2.  Median  and  balanced  locabzations  occur  alternately  for  each  one- 
quarter  wave-length  of  the  tone  used. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  image  are  experienced,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  the  receivers,  but  practically  anywhere  within  the  range  of  audibility. 
These  changes  in  other  redons  are  not  everywhere  uniform,  but  at  present 
no  definite  statement  can  Be  made  as  to  their  law. 

**H.  M.  Halverson,  Univ,  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych.,  No.  8,  192 1,  mono- 
graph in  press. 
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4.  ^th  low  tones  the  ioiage  of  the  sound  sweeps  throu^  a  lon^^  arc 
about  the  head  than  it  does  with  high  tones.  At  512  d.  v.,  e.  p.,  the  image 
sweeps  from  90*  at  the  left  of  the  median  plane  to  90**  at  the  rif^t,  whereas 
at  about  1500  d.  y.  the  range  of  movement  becomes  so  lunited  ttoA,  the 
image  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  median  plane. 

We  set  up  the  Iowa  apparatus  at  Clark  with  the  intention  of  repeating 
the  experiment  under  more  careful  control  and  with  peychophysi^  pro- 
cedure. Instead  of  allowing  the  0  to  move  his  head,  we  had  nim  bite  on  a 
biting-board  and  moved  the  two  receivers  suspended  from  the  measuring- 
stick  back  and  forth  in  the  aural  axis.  A  pomter  on  the  biting^board  in- 
dicated on  the  cm.  scale  that  connected  the  reoeiveis  the  position  of  the 
receivers  relative  to  the  Cs  head.  The  apparatus  was  set  at  a  definite 
position  and  the  stimulus  presented.  When  the  0  had  loddised  the  tone, 
the  stimulus  was  shut  ofif  and  the  apparatus  then  set  at  another  position. 
Stimuli  were  presented  in  chuice  order. 

The  tone  was  obtained,  as  at  Iowa,  by  placing  a  small  electric  gener- 
ator in  the  telephone  dreuit  and  driving  it  from  a  tonosoope  used  as  a  con- 
stant speed  motor.  In  this  way  we  obtained  a  frequency  of  476  d.  v.  for 
which  at  70°  F.  the  wave-length  is  72.4  cm.  Two  Edison  cells  were  inserted 
into  the  field-magnet  circuit  of  the  generator  to  give  the  tone  the  desired 
intensity. 

As  soon  as  we  started  to  work  we  discovered  that  the  tone  was  not 
pure  and  that  different  upper  partials  could  be  distinguished  in  it.  The 
second  partial,  952  d.  v.,  was  very  prominent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  either 
receiver  the  more  musical  Ob  coula  distinguish  still  another  piurtiaL  At- 
tempts to  secure  purity  of  tone  were  unsuccessful,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  work  with  telephone  receivers.*^  It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  studv  the  joint  lo<»diiation  of  the  two  more  prominent 
partials,  and  see  whether  they  operated  independently,  each  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  we  had  verified  at  Iowa.  Two  of  our  more  musical  Oi 
were  able  consistentlv  to  distinguish  two  partials,  to  identify  them  on  a 
qualitative  basis,  and  to  make  separate  localisations  of  them.  The  other 
two  Ob  were  less  ready  at  analsrsis  and  frequently  localized  only  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  more  prominent  partial.  Smce  the  intensity  of  a  tone 
varies  with  its  localisation,  that  is  to  sav,  with  the  phase-relation  of  its 
stimulus,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  these  cases  sometimes  one  partial 
and  sometimes  the  other  would  be  predominant.  Moreover,  when  the 
two  partials  lie  at  approximately  the  same  angle,  analysis  is  comparativelv 
difficult,  and  the  tendency  to  make  a  single  localisation  is  thus  mcreaseo. 

Ideally  we  should  expect  to  find  the  course  of  each  of  the  two  images 
following  the  law  already  laid  down.  When  the  receivers  are  moved  con- 
tinuously with  respect  to  the  head,  we  should  expect  the  two  images  to 
pass  around  the  head  through  the  median  plane  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  the  receivers,  and  the  image  of  the  second  partial  to  com- 
plete its  cycle  twice  as  often  as  the  image  of  the  first  partial. 

Except  for  Haley's  dichotic  experiments*^  the  only  instance  of  local- 
ising  with  partials,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  reported  by  Thompson*'  who  caused 
the  tones  of  two  forks,  256  d.  v.  and  512  d.  v.,  to  be  condfucted  by  tubes  to 
the  ears  so  that  in  the  first  case  the  tonal  complex  was  localised  in  the 
ears.  Then,  by  causing  tiie  512  d.  v.  tone  to  enter  the  ears  in  opposite 
phases,  he  obtained  the  higher  tone  localised  at  the  back  of  the  head  while 
the  lower  remained  localised  in  the  ears. 

^Cf.,  e.  g.,  D.  C.  Miller,  Science  of  Mtutcal  Sounds,  1916,  148  ff. 

**8.  Baley,  op,  cil, 

*'S.  P.  Thompson,  Phenomena  of  Binaural  Audition,  II,  PkiL  Mag. 
(5  ser.),  1878,  6,  383. 
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Results 
Oraphical  Presentation 

The  graphs  of  Figs.  2-4  were  compiled  from  the  results  of 
four  Os.  Localizations  were  made  in  terms  of  degrees  right  or 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  0.  'Zero'  is  any  position  in  the 
median  plane  and  4eft  90'  and  'right  90'  are  in  the  aural  axis 
at  the  left  and  right  respectively.  The  graph  of  Os  A  and  B 
shows  the  distribution  of  frequencies  in  localization  in  degrees 
at  various  positions  (cm.)  of  the  sound-sources  with  respect  to 
the  O's  head.  A's  histograms  lie  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertical 
lines  and  B's  on  the  right. 

The  horizontal  line  [o°-  o°]  represents  the  median  plane  of 
the  O's  head.  Right  and  left  of  the  median  plane  are  indicated 
respectively  above  and  below  this  line.  Numbers  on  the  ab- 
scissa scale  give  the  positions  (cm.)  at  which  the  apparatus  is 
brought  at  rest  for  purposes  of  localization. 

Each  of  the  ordinates,  bearing  a  histogram,  is  a  graphical  representa- 
tion of  the  0*8  localizations  at  that  position  for  the  apparatus.  The  form 
of  presentation  is  analogous  to  that  for  Fig.  i.  Where  two  separated 
histograms  appear  on  the  same  side  of  an  ordinate  (see  positions  78  to 
87),  uie  situation  is  as  follows:  (a)  either  the  0  gave  a  double  localization 
when  the  stimulus  was  presented  (frequent  occurrence),  or  (b)  he  gave  one 
localization  at  one  time  and  the  other  at  another  time  under  like  conditions 
of  observation.  Occasionally  double  localizations  were  reported  at  80  and 
89,  but  these  were  so  infrequent  that  the  graphs  fail  to  show  them. 

C  and  Df  who  were  more  musical  Os  than  B  at  least,  were  better  able 
to  analyze  the  tonal  complex  into  its  primary  components  than  were  A  and 
B,  Their  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  where  the  histogram  on  the  left 
represents  the  frequency  of  locafizauons  of  the  first  partiafand  the  histo- 
gram on  the  right  the  frequency  of  localizations  of  the  second  partial  It 
will  be  seen  that  both  Os  made  double  localizations  for  every  presentation 
of  the  stimulus  and  in  a  great  manv  cases  triple  localizations  (see  positions 
78  to  88).  For  example,  a  typical  observation  of  C  or  Z>  at  position  86 
would  be:  Upper  partial  at  'nght  40',  same  upper  partial  at  'left  40',  lower 
partial  at  left  50'. 

The  graphs  reveal  in  general  that,  for  positions  ranging  from  102  to 
98,  localizations  are  made  to  the  right  of  the  median  plane;  from  96  to  88, 
to  the  left;  and  from  about  88  to  78,  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The 
images  cross  the  median  plane  at  two  positions  (97  and  80  approximately). 
The  distance  between  these  positions,  17  cm.,  is  one-half  wave-length  of 
the  upper  partial.  The  course  of  t^e  more  prominent  image  (the  upper 
partial)  is  very  much  the  same  for  all  Os  from  102  to  88,  and  agam  from  87 
on  the  ridbt  to  78. 

Locfuizations  near  the  median  plane  are  less  scattered  than  at  the 
extreme  lateral  positions,  a  fact  that  corresponds  with  the  assertion  of  the 
Os  that  lateral  localizations  are  less  definite.^ 

A  and  B  never  failed  to  localize  the  image  of  the  upper  partial.  In  the 
critical  region  (87-84)  they  generally  reported  two  images  of  the  upper 
partial,  one  at  each  side;  and  from  82  to  78  they  often  reported  an  image 
at  the  right  which  was  recognized  as  this  upper  partial  and  another  at  the 
left  which  they  could  not  always  succeselully  identify;  sometimes  they 
were  sure  that  it  was  the  lower  partial  and  at  other  times  they  were  unable 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  image  of  the  upper  partial  at  the  right. 

**C/.  Bowlker,  op,  cit.,  322. 
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B'e  localixations  are  somewhat  more  to  the  right  of  thoee  of  the  other 
Ob  (Fig.  2).  Other  Ob  often  reported  localizationB  as  far  left  aB  90*  at  posi- 
tion 78,  but  B  seldom  reported  anything  to  the  left  of  70^.  Rarelj,  however, 
he  reported  localizations  to  the  right  as  extreme  as  90^,  a  locsJization  Uiat 
no  otner  0  ever  made.  These  reports  occurred  at  positions  102,  89,  and  88, 
but  are  too  few  to  show  in  the  graph. 

The  graph  for  C  shows  that  images  of  both  upper  and  lower  partiala 
are  reported  at  each  position  of  the  apparatus.  From  position  102  to  89 
both  are  reported  regularly  and  are  mtroepectively  spoken  of  as  "very 
adjacent''  (cf.  Fi^.  ^T.  At  102,  100,  92,  and  90,  where  the  images  appear 
to  be  more  defimtely  separated,  the  separateness  is  undoubteidly  exag- 
gerated. The  images  are  reported  as  .very  close  spatially;  the  anxiety 
of  the  0  to  set  them  apart  as  two  distinct  images  seems  to  have  caused 
him  artificially  to  indicate  a  distance  between  them.  For  example,  C  often 
remarked  that  in  localizing  one  ima^ise,  he  was  also  localizing  the  other  aa 
the3r  were  in  the  same  lateral  position,  and  yet  he  stated  cufiFerent  local- 
isations for  them  because  of  his  total  impression  of  their  independence. 
In  this  r^^n  A  and  B  (Fig.  2)  failed  utterly  to  distinguish  two  images; 
presumably  they  localized  the  two  as  one.  Their  failure  to  distinguiflAi 
the  images  accounts  for  the  greater  variation  of  their  localizations  in  this 
particular  region.  The  images  here  are  very  dose  together  and  move  in  the 
same  direction  at  about  the  same  speed  (as  other  observations  show),  and 
this  similarity  serves  to  make  their  perception  only  the  more  difficult. 

From  position  88  to  86  C  generally  reported  three  images,  the  upper 
partial  at  his  ri|^t,  the  upper  partial  again  at  his  left,  and  the  lower  piutial 
at  his  left  (Fig.  \),  From  8^  to  78  C  reported  always  two  images,  the  upper 
partial  at  his  right  and  the  lower  partial  at  his  left. 

A  feature  of  Cs  observations  is  his  tendencv  to  localize  toward  the 
median  plane.  From  ^  ^  94  <^d  ^^m  80  to  78  the  position  of  the  images 
is  predominantiy  medial.  C's  introspective  reports  show  that  the  images  in 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  median  plane  to  the  other  are  localizeahic^ 
above  nis  head,  whereas  the  other  Os  locaUze  the  images  at  points  in  front 
of  them.  It  appears  thus  that  for  the  region  considered  a  given  angular 
change  in  the  position  of  the  image  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  ears  is 
observed  as  a  somewhat  greater  arc  than  a  similar  angular  change  in  the 
region  of  the  zenith.  Z>,  who  can  at  will  place  the  image  in  front,  behind, 
or  overhead,  stated  that  distances  above  'seem  less'  than  the  same  distances 
in  front  or  behind.  He  also  reported  that  the  distance  of  the  arc  60^-90* 
left  or  right  is  less  when  observed  in  the  horizontal  plane  than  when  ob- 
Bsrved  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  ears. 

Z>'s  graph  (Fig.  4)  is  essentiaUy  the  same  as  Cs.  Z>,  however,  reported 
more  trime  localizations  than  C  and  showed  no  tendency  to  locaUze  toward 
tiie  median  plane. 

C's  and  D's  graphs  show  clearly  how  the  images  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  putials  pass  from  the  right  of  the  median  plane  to  the  left.  They 
sJso  show  that  the  image  of  the  lower  partial  proceeded  down  to  the  region 
of  90,  left.  The  formal  experimentation  stopped  at  this  point,  but  incidental 
investigation  showed  that  for  positions  beyond  78  tnis  image  gradually 
fades  out  while  another  similar  to  it  appears  at  90®  right  and  moves  toward 
the  median  plane.  If  the  image  is  followed  through  and  beyond  the  limit 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ^ph  (102)  the  same  movement  is  observed  in  re- 
verse order.  When  the  image  of  tne  upper  partial  has  reached  a  point  of 
about  45®  left,  it  appears  in  most  oases  to  be  ''fixed"  there,  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  move  fartiier  to  the  left  as  we  should  expect  when  the  apparatus 
is  moved.  Remainin|(  at  this  place  it  gets  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally 
disappears  (at  the  pomt  where  the  image  of  the  lower  partial  is  most  prom- 
inent). Occasionally  C  and  D  reported  that  the  image  of  the  upper  partial 
moved  with  the  image  of  the  lower  until  it  reached  a  point  near  left  90' 
when  it  disappears  leaving  only  the  lower  partial  audible  on  that  side. 
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C  and  D,  under  instructions  to  report  what  takes  place  at  the  angle  of 
'balanced  localization'  while  the  apparatus  is  being  moved,  state  that  the 
diminution  in  the  intensitv  and  clearness  of  one  image  is  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  increase  of  the  intensity  and  clearness  of  the  other  image. 
While  the  0  is  attending  to  the  very  clear  image  at  the  left,  he  finds,  as  this 
critical  region  of  localization  is  approached,  that  a  similar  image,  of  weak 
intensitjr  and  not  very  clear  at  first,  is  claiming  attention.  Then  as  the  ap- 
paratus is  moved  further  along,  a  position  (pK>mt  of  balanced  localisation) 
IS  reached  where  both  images  are  of  equal  intensity  and  clearness;  then 
a  point  where  the  second  image  surpasses  the  first  m  intensity  and  clear- 
ness; and  finally  a  stage  where  the  0  perceives  oidy  the  second  miage.  The 
quantitative  data  (Table  I)  for  these  Os  show  clearly  this  phenomenon. 

Bowlker,  the  first  to  report  multiple  images,  calls  tne  angle  which 
this  appearing  image  forms  with  the  median  pluie  of  the  head  we  "cross- 
over an^e.^''  This  usage,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  is  misleading,  inasmuch 
as  the  unage  does  not  cross  over  from  one  side  to  the  oti^er.  The  angle 
may  be  called  the  "angle  of  balanced  localization"  and  is  thus  referred  to 
hereinafter  by  the  writer. 

From  Hartley's  calculations*  for  the  location  of  the  sound  as  a  function 
of  difference  of  phase,  an  angular  displacement  of  the  image  of  90*  right 


TABLE  I 

Number  of  right  and  left  localizations  reported  for  image  of  upper 
partial  at  various  positions  indicated.  Observers  C  and  D. 

Observer  C  I  OBflERVER  D 

Left  Image  [Right  Image!  Left  Image  [Right  Image 
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or  left  of  the  median  plane  for  a  tone  of  approximately  6so  d.  v.  should 
occur  for  a  phase-difference  of  180^.  For  tones  of  somewhat  hi^^er  fre- 
(juency.  two  images  should  appear  whenever  the  angular  distance  of  an 
image  is  sli^tiy  less  than  90*  from  the  median  plane. 

Experimentally  this  conclusion  is  verified.  The  image  of  a  tone  of 
680  d.  V.  does  not  attain  an  angular  displacement  of  90*  before  a  similar 
image  appears  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  O's  head.  In  fact  at  this  fre- 
quency it  is  just  Darel}^  possible  to  make  out  the  two  images  simultaneously 
for  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  total  cycle  of  phase-differences. 

In  our  work  with  a  930  d.  v.  tone  double  images  appeared  very  dis- 
tinctly when  the  O's  heEul  was  at  the  point  of  balan(>ed  localisation  (a  quar- 
ter wave-length  from  the  point  of  median  localization).  Here  it  was  pos- 
sible to  move  the  head  for  a  small  distance  either  left  or  right  without  either 
of  the  images  disappearing.  Hartley's  mathematical  plot  of  the  direction 
of  the  images  of  a  930  d.  v.  tone  indicates  that  the  angular  distance  separ- 
ating the  two  imases  should  be  102^  when  both  are  equally  distant  from 
the  median  plane  O?*  3^i)-  ^^  ^®  same  way  be  shows  that  three  images, 
each  separated  from  its  nekhbor  by  approximately  50^.  should  be  obeeived 
for  a  tone  of  i860  d.  v.  when  one  of  the  images  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

H)p.  cU.,  323. 
*H)p,  cU. 
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median  plane.  Bowlker^  actually  observed  three  such  images  with  tones 
of  1675  d.  V.  and  2090  d.  v.  At  2310  d.  v.  he  experienced  difficulty  although 
the  images  were  present;  and  at  3050  d.  v.  he  found  localisation  practical 
impossible.  We  may  therefore  say  of  pure  tones  that,  when  Hie  difference 
of  phase  at  which  the  tone  arrives  at  the  ears  is  less  than  a  half  wave- 
length, two  images  are  observable,  and,  when  the  difference  of  phase  is 
decreased,  a  point  is  reached  where  it  may  be  possible  to  observe  tluee 
images. 

Introspective  Analysts 

Limits  of  space^^  prevent  an  even  partially  complete  pre- 
sentation of  the  introspective  data.  The  following  accounts  are 
of  value  as  general  indicators  of  the  nature  of  the  localizing 
process. 

The  description  implies  frequently  the  ability  of  the  Ob  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  partials.  Such  distinctions  were 
made  by  the  Os  partly  in  terms  of  the  auditory  core  of  the  per- 
ception and  partly  in  terms  of  the  visual  localizing  context. 
Table  II  summarizes  various  attributes  upon  which  these  dis- 
tinctions were  based,  and  also  throws  light  upon  the  quiditative 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  perceptions  involved. 

Observer  A  begins  always  with  (i)  the  focal  auditory  perception  of  the 
tone.  (2).  There  follows  a  period  of  search,  characterised  by  the  kinae»- 
thesis  of  eye-movement  as  tne  visual  field  is  swept.  There  is  a  clear  visual 
image  of  the  schema  of  reference  with  some  of  the  numbers  representing 
locanzations,  upon  it,  and  later  the  visualization  of  the  tone  upon  the 
schema.  Two  tones  may  be  thus  simultaneously  localized.  So  far^  how- 
ever, the  localization  is  indefinite.  (3)  Then  comes  a  roug^  stabihzation 
of  the  image  in  terms  of  kinaesthesis  within  the  head,  giving  roughly  the 
direction  of  the  tone;  and  (4)  then  the  image  is  localizra  more  accurately 
by  placing  it  in  visual  terms  upon  the  visuafschema  of  reference,  or  rarely 
by  placing  the  schema  upon  tne  tonal  image. 

Observer  B  gets  (i)  first  an  auditoiy  perception  of  the  tone,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  a  visualization  of  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  the  schema 
of  localization.  (2)  Immediately  the  tone  is  visualized  clearly  with  definite 
qualitative  characteristics.  (3)  Then  comes  a  period  of  adjustment  of  the 
visualized  tone  to  the  visual  schema  of  localization.  Many  numbers  upon 
the  schema  may  be  clear  at  first,  and  drop  off  as  the  localization  narrows 
down  to  a  smaller  region.  The  localization  finally  consists  in  the  reduction 
of  the  visualization  to  the  region  of  a  single  number.  "When  there  is  a 
sudden  shift  in  this  localization  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  auditory 
quality  of  the  core.  B  reports  that  he  is  aware  of  a  second  partial.  U) 
There  is  for  B  a  characteristic  process  of  searching,  which  may  precede 
the  localization  just  described,  or  may  follow  it  as  a  verification.  B  sweeps 
the  visual  arc  with  lus  eyes  (in  imagery)  until  he  detects  the  faint  image 
of  a  tone,  then  scrutinizes  this  region  to  see  if  the  visual  image  of  the  tone 
will  become  distinct  and  clear.  If  it  does,  he  has  still  to  "attach"  the  image 
to  the  schema  by  the  process  described  above.  (5)  Tlie  process  continues 
indefinitely  by  way  of  localizations  and  verifications,  and  ends  with  a 
verification.  It  is  worth  especial  mention  that,  in  cases  of  ^balanced  local- 

^H)p,  cit.,  334-326. 

*^C/.  footnote  i.  The  reader  will  have  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
writer's  generalizations  or  consult  the  bound  manuscript  in  the  Clark 
University  Library. 
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lation/  B  definitely  reports  a  double  localisaticm  (at  the  two  sides)  in  the 
presence  of  a  single  auditory  qualitjr. 

Obterver  C  (i)  begins  alwayB  with  an  auditory  perception  of  the  tone, 
which  is  not  focal,  and  a  visual  image  of  the  arc  <^  localisation  above  the 
head,  which  is  obscure.  (2)  Then  the  arc  becomes  distinct,  the  tone  becomes 
focal,  and  a  visual  imag^e  representing  the  tone,  is  added  to  Uie  auditory 
core.  (3)  Frequently  this  process  of  clarification  is  then  reversed,  and  tlie 
tonal  pmeption  is  replaced  by  the  eye-kinaesthesis  of  searching,  an  oc- 
currence which  means  that  C,  having  localised  the  first  partial,  is  now  seek- 
ing the  second.  (4)  The  second  partial  is  next  localised  m  the  same  manner 
as  the  first.  (5}  Finally  both  partials  are  localised  together.  In  this  final 
stage,  the  two  images  may  be  focal  simultaneously,  or  attention  may  shift 
repeatedly  back  and  forth  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  visualised  arc 
at  this  stage  is  apt  to  become  obscure,  although  C  experiences  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  verbal  report  of  the  two  localisations. 

Observer  Z>  (i)  in  all  cases  enters  upon  a  localisation  with  a  visual 
image  of  the  arc-path,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other  with 
its  ^ds  in  the  aural  axis  and  nuddng  an  angle  in  front  about  50*  above  the 
horiaontal  plane.  D  does  not,  however,  visualise  the  specific  position  of  the 
schema  of  reference  upon  this  arc-path.  From  this  pomt  on  uie  process  of 
localisation  varies  with  the  position  of  the  images. 

(a)  When  the  lower  partial  is  near  the  aural  axis  and  the  upper  partial 
near  the  median  plane,  then  (2a)  the  upper  partial  is  locaUsea  first,  im- 
mediatelv  and  definitely.  The  localisation  is  in  verbal  t^ms  and  is  not 
mediated  by  visual  imagery  of  the  schema  of  reference.  (30)  Then  there 
is  a  vague  awareness  of  the  lower  partial,  which  is  at  first  located  roushly 
bv  the  eye-kinaesthesis,  and  (4a)  is  then  definitely  visualised  and  localised 
after  the  manner  of  the  upper  partial.  (5a)  In  the  final  sta^je  D  verifies 
his  tentative  localisations  by  repeating  the  process  just  described. 

(b)  When  the  upper  partial  is  in  the  position  of  'balanced  localisar 
tion'  and  is  therefore  double,  (26)  the  two  images  of  the  upper  partial  sp- 
pear  immediately  and  simultaneously,  and  are  of  like  appearance.  D  looks 
back  and  forth  in  imagery  from  one  to  the  other,  (^b)  Tnen  there  is  a  period 
of  search  for  the  imaffe  of  the  lower  psurtial,  which  ordinarily  appears  as 
faint,  indistinct,  and  (Cffuse,  and  sometimes  overlaps  one  of  the  images  of  the 
upper  partial.  (46)  Next  the  images  of  the  upper  partial  are  applied  simul- 
taneouiBly  to  the  visual  schema,  and  (56)  then  tne  ima^  of  the  lower  partial. 
(66)  Theroocess  concludes  with  a  period  of  verification  as  in  (5a)  above. 

(c)  When  the  images  of  both  partials  are  both  near  the  median  plane, 
(2c)  the  image  of  the  upper  partial  is  still  first  placed  definitel^r  withm  the 
visual  schema,  and  (ac)  the  image  of  the  lower  partiid,  less  distinct,  is  sub- 
sequentlsr  establishea.  The  remainder  of  the  process  of  localisation  follows 
along  as  in  the  two  cases  already  described,  ending  in  a  period  of  verifica- 
tion. 

Summary 

1.  Two  tones,  separated  by  an  octave,  were  reported  by  all 
four  observers.  Two  observers  were  able  to  localize  each  tone 
of  this  pair  independently  of  the  other  at  every  presentation 
of  the  stimulus.  The  other  two  observers  were  able  to  make  this 
separate  localization  only  at  times.  See  Figs.  2,3,4. 

2.  The  localizing  context  for  all  observers  consisted  usually 
in  the  visual  image  of  a  spot,  approximately  spherical,  fixed  in 
a  spatial  schema  at  a  point  from  which  the  tone  appeared  to 
issue.  This  spot  varied  in  clearness,  hue,  size,  distance  and 
other  characteristics  from  time  to  time. 
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3.  The  distance  from  median  localization  to  'balanced 
locfdization'  for  the  lower  tone  was  approximately  twice  as 
great  as  the  corresponding  distance  for  the  higher  tone.  This 
result  is  what  would  occur  if  the  two  tones  follow  independently 
the  law  of  phase.  See  Figs.  2,  3,  4.  For  example,  the  distance 
that  the  receivers  had  to  be  moved  to  shift  the  image  of  the 
higher  tone  from  the  median  plane  to  the  position  of  'balanced 
localization'  was  found  experimentally  to  be  8.7  cm.  This  dis- 
tance should  correspond  to  a  quarter  of  the  wave-length  of  the 
second  partial  of  476  d.  v.,  which  at  70**  F.  is  9.0  cm. 

4.  The  image  of  the  second  partial  is  ordinarily  visualized 
as  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  image  of  the  first  partial.  It 
is  smaller  and  more  distinctly  outlined. 

5.  The  image  of  the  first  partial  shifts  through  a  complete 
semicircle  from  90^  to  the  left  of  the  median  plane  to  90^  to  the 
right  of  the  median  plane.  The  image  of  the  second  partial, 
however,  shifts  only  through  an  arc  of  about  90**  from  45**  to 
the  left  to  45^  to  the  right.  For  it  the  position  of  'balanced  local- 
ization' is  thus  at  45°  left  and  right,  not  at  90^.  See  Figs.  3,  4. 
This  result  accords  with  other  investigations  which  have  indi- 
cated that  with  tones  of  higher  pitch  the  angular  range  is  limited 
and  that  the  position  of  'balanced  localization'  (the  limiting 
position  of  movement  of  the  image)  is  much  less  than  90^  from 
the  median  plane. 

6.  The  course  of  the  image  in  passing  through  180^  differ- 
ence of  phase  (point  of  'balanced  localization')  is  discontinuous. 
The  image  is  either  at  one  side  of  the  observer  or  the  other, 
or  there  are  simultaneously  images  at  both  sides;  there  is  no 
intermediate  localization  for  the  image. 

The  observers  occasionally  had  the  iUusion  of  the  movement 
of  the  image  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  head  when  the 
receivers  were  moved  at  the  critical  position  of  'balanced  local- 
ization'. When,  however,  the  stimulus  was  not  moved  and  the 
observers  were  asked  to  describe  the  localization  at  this  set- 
ting, they  usually  reported  double  images,  i.  e.,  a  reference  of 
the  tone  to  both  sides  simultaneously.  It  seems  that  the  tone 
in  this  critical  position  is  not  ordinarily  referred  to  a  single  point 
within  the  head,  but  that  such  a  reference  comes  about  oiUy  as 
a  result  of  the  tendency  of  observers  to  compromise  a  double 
localization  under  an  instruction  for  making  a  single  localiza- 
tion.   See  pp.  187,  195. 

7.  When  the  two  images  lie  together  in  the  region  of  the 
median  plane  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  the  observer  tends  to  report  a  single  localization  of  a 
tone  of  different  timbre  from  either  of  the  partials  when  they 
are  localized  separately. 
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8.  The  average  consistency  of  localization  was  greater  for 
the  observers  who  habitually  distinguished  between  the  two 
partials.  The  average  mean  variation  for  these  observers  is 
6.35**.  The  average  mean  variation  for  the  other  two  observers 
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Binaural  Localization  op  a  Tone  by  Open  Ears:  Vari- 
ation OP  Relative  Intensity  op  Two 
Sources  op  Sound 

The  fundamental  problem  of  auditory  localization  is  the 
essential  condition  of  localization.  Localization  may  be  due 
to  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  tones  as  they  enter  the  two  ears, 
to  the  relative  intensities  (binaural  ratio)  of  the  two  tones  as 
they  enter  the  two  ears,  or  to  the  difference  in  time  at  which 
impulses  reach  the  ear  drum  (Klemm)^'.  The  pendulum  seems 
to  be  swinging  toward  difference  in  phase  as  the  primary  con- 
dition of  localization,  although  the  extent  to  which  other  factors 
contribute  is  not  yet  definitely  made  out.  It  is  not  impo^ble 
to  see  how  phase-difference  might  be  reducible  to  time-differ- 
ence, and  the  last  two  theories  harmonized.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  these  experiments  to  discover  to  what  extent  intensive  differ- 
ences co-operate  in  localization. 

Oiu"  own  experiments  with  the  closed  tubes  favor  a  theory 
of  phase-difference,^*  and  it  seems  furthermore  that  phase- 
difference  is  also  important  in  the  localizations  with  open  ears.*^ 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  differences  of  intensity  may  exist  at 
the  two  ears  in  open-ear  localization,  because  of  the  existence 
of  the  standing  wave  with  the  two  ears  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent regions  of  it.  The  actual  relations  of  the  intensities  at  the 
two  ears  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  width  of  the  head  to  the 
wave-length  of  the  tone.  The  image  is,  however,  consistently 
referred  to  the  side  at  which  phase  is  leading,  and  this  rule  holds 
in  many  cases  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  it  the  image  is  re- 
ferred toward  the  side  where  the  intensity  of  the  standing  wave 
is  weaker.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  localization  may  follow  a  rule 
of  phase-difference  even  when  the  rule  operates  in  opposition 
to  the  rule  of  intensive  difference. 

In  incidental  observation  at  Iowa  and  at  Clark,  the  writer 
has  frequently  observed  that  a  very  great  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  two  sources  of  sound  in  open-air  localiza- 
tion (variation  in  electric  current  to  the  two  receivers  or  in 
nearness  of  the  receivers  to  the  ears)  does  not  seem  to  result 

♦•See  p.  180. 

♦•See  pp.  187-188. 

**See  pp.  198-200,  and  the  writer's  ezperiments  at  the  Univernty  of 
Iowa,  op.  cit.f  monograph  in  press. 
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Fig.  5.  Open  ear  locoliiation.  GraphsoTfourOB,  showing  dutribution  of  frequenoiee  of  to 
UKtiona  in  degrees  lig^t  and  Mt  of  the  median  plane  for  the  podtions  indicated  on  the  Bbooi 
(mm.).  Abacusa  values  are  for  the  scale  of  the  rheostat,  and  represent,  electiieslly,  sueeeM 
vahHs  of  the  binaural  intensiTe  ratio:  "o"  indicate  equal  current  to  the  two  reoeiTenwi  eit 
aide  of  the  head,  and  "148"  muTimal  intensity  at  the  left  with  miniinaliDtonsity  at  the  right.  1 
media]  and  lateral  images,  distinguished  by  the  observera,  are  shown  separately  on  euli  graph. 
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in  a  movement  of  the  tonal  image  as  long  as  the  phase-relations 
of  the  two  sources  remain  unaltered.  In  the  foUowing  experi- 
ments he  has  sought  to  investigate  this  matter  systematicAlIy. 

The  same  apparatus  was  used  as  is  described  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  Study  except  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  the  receivers  was  re- 
due^  by  removing  the  two  Edison  cells  from  the  field-magnet  circuit  of  the 
generator.  The  receivers  were  brought  in  toward  the  O's  head  until  they 
were  but  one-half  wave-lensth  apurt.  Thus  only  a  few  cm.  smrated  the  ear 
from  the  receivers.  By  placing  the  receivers  but  one-half  wave-length 
apart,  the  head  becomes  a  prominent  barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  tone  of 
tnis  frequency  (476  d.  v.).  There  is  thus  no  standing  wave  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  slide  rheostat  with  nmL  scale  (central  position,  "mm.";  each  ex- 
treme, "152  nmi.")  was  inserted  into  the  circuit  of  the  receivers  with  each 
receiver  in  parallel  with  one  side  of  the  resistance.  A  shift  of  the  dide  thero- 
fore  decreased  the  current  through  one  receiver  and  increased  it  throng 
the  other,  resulting  in  corresponding  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  tEe 
sound.  At  the  extrone  position  of  the  slide  one  receiver  was  short-circiiited 
and  the  other,  in  parallel  with  the  entire  resistance,  maximally  energised. 
In  the  experiments  herein  recorded  the  extreme  ends  of  the  rheostat  were 
not  resorted  to  since  the  receiver  ceased  to  be  effective  as  stimulus  before 
short-circuiting  was  reached. 

The  0  was  to  localize  the  sound,  using  the  plan  of  the  previous  exper- 
iment.  The  slide  was  moved  to  one  of  the  positions  of  the  rheostat  indicated 
u^  ^*  5  (mm.  scale)  and  the  stimulus  presented.  After  the  localisation 
had  been  reported,  the  slide  was  moved  to  another  position  and  the  same 
procedure  followed.  The  stimuli  were  presented  in  the  order  in  which  the 
digits  appear  in  the  extension  of  the  numerical  value  of  w  ('chance'  order). 

Series  I:  Discrete  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  with  Tones  in 
Phase  and  tvith  Left  Tone  Always  More  Intense 

The  receivers  were  connected  in  phase  so  that  when  the  in- 
tensity at  the  two  sides  was  equal,  the  sound  was  then  localised 
approximately  in  the  median  plane.  (When  the  receivers  are 
connected  in  opposite  phase,  the  localization  is  at  once  lateral 
even  though  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  equal,  'balanced 
localization'.) 

Positions  on  the  rheostat  were  selected  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  position  (o  mm.)  where  the  electrical  intensities 
are  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  left  soimd  should  always  be 
greater  than  the  right.  Under  these  conditions  we  should  ex- 
pect localization  to  favor  the  left  side  throughout. 

The  results  for  each  0  under  these  conditions  are  plotted 
(Fig.  5)  from  the  results  of  twenty-five  observations  at  each 
position.  The  abscissa  values  on  each  graph  are  the  millimetric 
positions  on  the  rheostat  at  which  the  slide  was  set  when  the 
stimulus  was  presented  and  the  ordinate  values  are  degrees  of 
localization  right  and  left  of  the  median  plane.  The  positions 
investigated  are  spaced  equally  along  the  abscissa,  although  the 
intervals  between  them  represent  very  different  amounts  of 
electrical  change.   These  positions  were  chosen  to  give  a  laige 
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number  of  points  at  regions  critical  for  change  in  localization. 
Tlie  significance  of  the  histograms  erected  upon  the  ordinates  is 
the  same  as  for  the  other  charts  discussed  above. 

The  graphs  are  similar.  The  Os  agree  essentially  in  changes 
in  localization  caused  by  changes  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
sounds  at  the  receivers.  All  tend  to  localize  the  sound  toward  the 
side  of  the  greater  intensity  although  they  differ  somewhat  in 
the  amount  of  this  tendencnr.  With  the  relative  intensity  at 
the  ears  equal  (o  mm.)  the  localization  is  for  all  Os  a  trifle  to 
the  right  of  the  median  plane;  the  apparatus  was  apparently 
not  precisely  adjusted  for  median  localization.  At  105  mm.  on 
the  rheostat  the  localizations  have  taken  a  slight  turn  toward 
the  left, — not  a  great  difference,  however,  since  the  slide  of  the 
rheostat  is  mov^  105  mm.  out  of  the  total  possible  distance 
of  152  mm.  For  each  succeeding  move  of  the  slide  the  localiza- 
tions show  more  and  more  a  lateral  tendency  until  a  position 
is  reached  where,  in  addition  to  the  image  so  far  attended  to,  a 
second  image,  at  first  faint  and  elusive,  mfJces  its  appearance 
at  the  O's  extreme  left.  From  here  on  the  first  image  wanes 
in  deamess  and  intensity,  though  very  slowly,  while  the  second 
image  waxes  correspondingly  stronger.  [For  A  a  point  (139)  is 
reached  where  regions  of  localizations  for  the  two  images  over- 
lap, although  the  images  in  each  separate  case  remain  distinct.] 
Subsequently  (148)  the  first  image  disappears  and  the  localiza- 
tion is  of  the  second  image  alone.  In  a  word,  then,  as  the  bin- 
aural ratio  of  intensities  operates  to  favor  one  side  more  and 
more,  the  image  moves  toward  that  side  until  it  reaches  a  point 
where  it  disappears.  The  point  varies  with  the  Os  (8.0**-  43.3**), 
but  in  no  case  does  the  image  approximate  the  aural  axis  of  the 
observer.  The  iUusion  of  a  shift  to  the  aural  axis  comes  about 
because  a  second  image  is  substituted  in  the  aural  axis  for  the 
first  which  disappears  above  the  axis. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  lar^  differences  required  in  the  intensity- 
ratio  (as  shown  by  the  miUimetnc  distances  on  the  rheostat)  to  effect 
small  chanees  in  localisation.  The  slide  of  the  rheostat  was  moved  more 
than  two-tnirds  its  entire  distance  to  the  left  (o-ioj  mm. :  an  electrical 
ratio  greater  than  5:1)  to  effect  the  first  smaU  change  m  localisation,  while 
no  intensity-ratio  was  adequate  to  move  this  ima(^  in  question  laterally 
more  than  22.1^  (av.).  The  position  of  the  second  unage  was  not  affected 
by  changes  in  the  intensity-ratios.  Some  of  the  (h  were  more  senfidtive 
to  the  presence  of  this  second  imag»  than  others.  The  degree  of  sensitivity 
of  the  four  Os  to  this  image  is  indicated  on  the  individiud  graphs  by  tM 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  second  image  was  reported. 


Series  II:  Discrete  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  with  Tones  in 
Phase  Throughout  Complete  Intensive  Range 

This  group  of  experiments  differs  from  the  first  series  in  that 
the  binaural  ratio  of  the  intensities  was  varied  over  the  complete 
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intensive  range  from  an  extreme  position  with  the  right  tone 
more  intense  to  an  extreme  position  with  the  left  tone  more  in- 
tense. With  each  0  25  localusations  were  made  at  each  of  nine 
positions.  These  positions  were  selected  in  preliminary  exper- 
mients  so  that  they  would  yield  data  at  the  more  critical  regions 
of  change  and  also  so  that  they  would  offset  the  constant  error 
^  aD  Os  to  localize  toward  the  right.  The  median  position  gave 
approximately  median  localization  and  the  other  positions 
localizations  to  the  right  and  left  respectively. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III.  In  each  cell  of  this  table 
the  localization  indicated  at  the  right  is  of  the  frontal  image, 
and  at  the  left  of  the  lateral  image.  As  we  have  already  seen  in 
Series  I,  the  frontal  image  never  fuses  with  the  lateral,  and  the 
two  exist  together  in  a  certain  critical  region.  For  A  and  B  the 
frontal  image  never  becomes  more  lateral  than  4^^  ri^t  or  left 
of  the  median  plane;  for  C  and  D  it  moves  scarcely  at  aU,  never 
passing  beyond  7^  from  the  median  plane.  The  average  of  the 
average  mean  variation  of  localization  for  aD  Os  is  4.3^.  The 
course  of  the  frontal  image  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


Series  III :  Continuous  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  with  Tones 
in  Phase  throughout  Complete  Intensive  Range 

The  Os  were  now  asked  to  note  the  changes  in  localization 
when,  with  both  receivers  sounding,  the  intensive  ratio  was 
varied  continuously.  The  variation  was  accomplished  by  pre- 
senting one  binauriEkl  stimulus  first  and  then  moving  the  didc 
of  the  rheostat.  Two  procedures  were  followed,  (i)  With  the 
intensity  of  the  two  receivers  approximately  equal,  the  intensity 
of  one  was  increased  while  the  intensity  of  the  other  (necessarily) 
decreased.  (2)  With  a  difference  of  intensity  between  the  two 
receivers,  the  intensity  was  varied  so  as  to  bring  them  to  ap- 
proximate equality  of  intensity.  The  movement  of  the  slide 
was  made  by  hand  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  required,  after 
practice,  35  sec. 

The  results  accord  with  those  obtained  in  the  two  preceding 
series  of  experiments,  with  one  exception.  There  is  reported  by 
three  Os  a  movement  (which  proved  to  be  illusory)  of  the  image 
moving  from  the  median  plane  to  the  aural  axis.  When  the 
intensities  of  the  receivers  are  varied  gradually  from  equality 
to  a  point  where  one  completely  overwhelms  the  other,  the  image 
moves  from  a  position  in  the  O's  median  plane  to  a  certain  point, 
not  far  from  the  median  plane  {qf.  Fig.  5),  on  the  side  which 
intensity  favors.  Here  the  image  remains  fixed,  while  a  second 
image  ^uduaJly  becoming  more  intense  appears  at  the  same  side 
in  the  aural  axis  accompanied  by  'an  appearance  of  movement' 
from  the  position  of  the  first  image  to  the  position  of  the  second. 
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That  this  movement  does  not  involve  the  original  image  itself 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  ob^rved  in  its  fixed 
position  after  the  'movement'  has  occurred.  The  phenomenon 
IS,  as  it  were,  a  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  first  image  in 
favor  of  the  second.  Upon  reversing  the  intensive  change  the 
'movement'  recurs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  following  analyses  of  reports  indicate  the  nature  of  this  'move- 
ment' for  the  vanouB  Ob.  The  numbers  m  parentheses  represent  the  num- 
ber of  instances  reported. 

Observer  A  reported  17  times  that  in  passing  from  the  region  of  the 
median  plane  to  the  aural  axis  the  soimd  image  ''splits  up/'  The  passage  is 
not  a  ''simple  trip",  but  very  complicated.  The  image  in  the  region  of  the 
median  plane  first  begins  to  fade.  Then  another  image  appears  at  the  aural 
axis  and  soon  becomes  clear.  While  the  image  at  the  median  plane  is  still 
clear,  "something"  appears  to  move  down  toward  the  image  at  the  aunJ 
axis,  although  the  movement  is  not  so  much  a  movement  of  the  image  as 
a  "sweep  or  shift  of  the  visual  schema"  with  respect  to  the  images.  The 
'movement'  takes  A*b  attention  from  the  first  image;  but  after  Ae  has 
looked  back  she  finds  the  first  image  still  near  the  median  plane  (16).  Only 
once  was  there  no  appearance  at  all  of  movement:  one  miage  faded  out 
first  and  then  the  other  appeared. 

Observer  B  does  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  set  the  'movement'.  In 
24  cases  the  tonal  image  in  the  median  plane  faded  out  completely  while 
the  image  in  the  aural  axis  was  appearmg.  He  reports,  however,  11  in- 
stances of  a  phenomenon  of  'movement'  toward  the  median  plane,  when 
the  intensive  variation  is  toward  equality  of  the  binaural  ratio.  These 
cases  are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  With  the  image  at  the  aural  axis  the  "sound- 
mass  stretches  out,"  becoming  larger  and  less  definitely  localized  until  it 
reaches  the  region  30®  from  the  median  plane.  Here  it  "pours  in,"  while 
going  out  at  the  aural  axis.  During  this  interval,  the  "tone  stretches  from 
the  aiu^  axis  to  30^*  "like  a  double  paddle,  with  nuclei  at  these  points  and 
an  attenuated  strand  of  image  between."  Then  the  image  at  the  aural  axis 
fades  out  while  the  image  at  30^  gets  "clearer,  contracts,  and  moves  slowly 
toward  the  median  plane''  (4  cases  in  all).  (2)  The  tone  starts  at  the  aural 
axis,  and  then  passes  smoothlv  to  30®  wUhoiu  trauereing  the  intemudiate 
spaces;  then  it  proceeds  slowly  to  the  median  plane.  B  was  unable  to 
explain  how  the  30^  and  the  aural  axis  could  thus  appear  to  lie  adjacent 
in  nis  localizing  space.  He  thought  that  his  cue  to  the  'movement'  involves 
"something  more  than  visual  imagery"  (7  cases  in  all.) 

Observer  C,  At  first  the  image  moves  a  little  from  the  median  plane 
^o).  Then  this  image  dies  out  and  another  appears  at  the  auitd  axis  (30). 
n  the  early  trials  the  soimd  has  the  appeaiance  of  movement  from  one 
position  to  the  other,  "as  though  passing  through  an  hour-glass  or  pipe- 
system"  [qf,  B's  "double  paddle  aoovej;  nevertheless  the  image  does  not 
move  between  these  points.  Later  C  sees  the  phenomenon  as  "a  gray  screen 
between  20^*  and  the  aural  axis  in  which  the  unage  at  20^  oozes  out  slowly 
while  the  image  at  the  aural  axis  ^ws  clearer"  T4). 

Observer  u.  The  image  remains  in  the  median  plane  for  a  time  and 
then  moves  slightly  to  one  side  (20).  Then  sometimes  the  image*  with  its 
accompanying  tone,  gets  gradually  weaker,  while  an  unclear,  diffuse 
"souna-mass'  collects  at  the  aural  axis  (13).  Rarely  in  these  cases  it  ap- 
pears as  if  "something  had  slipped"  from  the  frontal  region  down  to  the 
aural  axis  (2).  At  other  times,  however,  a  "cloud  of  sound"  gathers  at  the 
first  image  on  Uie  side  toward  the  aural  axis,  "stretching  out  vafcuely" 
toward  the  axis  (7).  Subsequently  this  "cloud  draws  up"  fmout  the  image 
at  the  aural  axis  (7).  The  total  phenomenon  gives  the  impression  of  move- 
ment without  actual  movement. 
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Serua  IV:  DiterOe  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  aith  Phaae- 
Difference  throughovt  Complete  Intentive  Range 
In  order  to  obtain  some  information  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  phaae-difference  to  the  effect 
of  the  variation  of  intensive  ratio,  we  repeated  the  experiments 
t4  Series  II  with  the  left  tone  leading  in  a  phase  an  amount 
necessary  to  bring  the  localization  of  the  image  to  the  r^on  of 
left  3o°-40°.'  The  change  of  phase  waa  accomplished  by  shifting 
the  receivers,  still  one-half  wave-length  apart,  with  respect  to 
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Pig.  6.  Open  ear  localisation.  Graph*  for  four  Ob,  ahowing  local- 
iiation  (ordinate)  aa  a  function  of  binaural  int«naive  ratio  (absciasa). 
Th«  abaciasa  values  are  Bettings  of  the  rtkeostat  oontrolUnR  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  two  sources  of  sound.  See  text  and  Tablea  III  and 
rv.  The  dotted  line  is  (or  the  two  tones  approximately  in  phase,  and 
the  solid  line  for  the  left  tone  leacUng  in  ptiaoe. 
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the  O's  head.  This  shift  resulted  also  (presumably)  in  a  slight 
intensification  of  the  left  source  of  sound,  since  this  receiver  was 
now  nearer  the  head.  The  intensive  difference  is,  however,  to  be 
thought  of  as  having  a  small  effect  in  comparison  to  the  effect 
of  the  displacement  of  phase. 

The  observations  are  only  slightly  different  from  those  of 
the  three  preceding  series  and  do  not  alter  the  general  conclu- 
sions. The  frontal  image  shifts  from  'left  47.5^'  to  'right  20^,' 
the  average  of  the  four  Os.  It  is  never  confused  with  the  lateral 
image  of  the  aural  axis,  but  when  it  has  attained  its  extreme 
lateral  position  all  the  Os  report  a  peculiar  unexplainable  dis- 
turbance, as  of  sound  widely  distributed  in  the  region  separating 
this  image  from  the  image  in  the  aural  axis  (see  the  introspective 
analyses:  Series  III,  p.  205).  The  numerical  results  are  shown 
in  Table  IV.  The  average  of  the  mean  variations  for  the  local- 
isations of  all  Os  is  only  3.2^. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  a  displacement 
of  phase  has  upon  the  function  that  localisation  is  of  the  inten- 
sive binaural  ratio.  The  graphs  of  the  figure  show  for  each  0 
the  average  localisations  of  the  frontal  image  when  there  is  no 
difference  of  phase  (Series  II:  Table  III)  in  comparison  with 
the  average  localizations  when  the  left  tone  leads  in  phase 
(Series  IV:  Table  IV).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  general  the  effect 
of  introducing  a  phase-difference  is  simply  to  shift  all  localisa- 
tions for  a  given  binaural  ratio  toward  the  side  of  leading  phase. 
In  the  cases  of  C  and  D,  who  show  very  little  variation  in  local- 
isation when  the  phase-difference  is  sero,  the  variation  is  in- 
creased when  the  left  tone  leads  in  phase.  This  variation 
occurs  on  the  side  toward  which  there  is  greater  latitude  be- 
cause of  the  change,  t.  e.,  away  from  the  shift  due  to  the  change 
in  phase-relation. 

The  positions  of  the  lateral  image  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
because  this  image  always  lies  close  to  the  aural  axis. 

The  introspections  show  that  where  single  images  are  re- 
ported the  schema  for  localization  for  each  0  is  that  reported  in 
the  localization  of  a  pure  tone  (pp.  187  ff.),  and  that  the  schema 
for  double  localizations  is  that  described  in  the  localisations  of  a 
tonal  complex  (pp.  198  ff.).  In  the  present  case,  however,  one 
of  the  images  does  not  appear  to  move. 

The  following;  introepection  by  B  sums  up  the  situation  nicely.  He 
gives  five  other  sunilar  reports;  and  A,  C,  and  D  also  report  similarly 
althou|;h  less  fully. 

"A  very  difficult  localisation.  The  tone  at  first  was  visualized  indefinite- 
ly at  my  Idft  between  90°  and  30**.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  visual  images 
stretched  from  90°  to  30°  for  each  image  was  small,  subtending  an  arc  not 
over  8^.  The  trouble  was  that  I  could  not  get  the  schema  of  reference  to 
come  into  the  visualization  clearly.  For  a  long  time  I  sought  ("Cye- 
kinaesthesis  of  sweeping  over  the  arc)  for  the  pUoe.   E.  g.^  first  I  would 
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visualixe  the  00°  position  clearly.  In  doing  this  I  could  not  see  the  tone  I 
When  I  got  tne  tone  brought  into  the  visiml  imagery,  the  imagery  of  Uie 
schema  of  reference  would  slip  away.  I  would  know  that  tiie  tone  was 
about  90**  (i.  e.f  eye-kinaesthesis  the  same),  but  would  not  feel  sure  of  the 
localisation  since  the  schema  of  reference  was  not  visually  clear.  Then  I 
would  sweep  through  a  small  arc  upward  and  the  visual  image  of  the  tone 
would  follow.  About  30**  this  visual  image  would  disappear  and  the  visual 
image  of  the  schema  come  in.  Thus  I  got  to  know  that  the  tone  was  be- 
tween 90**  and  30**  without  being  able  to  say  where.  It  also  appeared  as 
if  90**  and  30**  were  only  about  20**  apart,  since  the  sweep  from  one  to  the 
other  was  so  small.  I  kept  this  chase  up  for  a  lone  time  without  gettins 
the  localisation  definite.  Then  I  tried  hard  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  visuiu 
image  of  the  tone  to  come  in  while  I  had  a  clear  ima^  of  90^  on  the 
schfmia  of  reference.  Soon  I  succeeded.  The  tone  was  distinct  at  ieft  90'. 
While  I  fixated  the  tone  here  I  became  aware  of  another  tone  of  the 
same  auditory  quality  higher  up  on  the  schema  of  reference.  I  imaged  it 
as  in  indirect  vision.  I  turned  my  imaginal  eye  to  it  and  saw  it  clearly, 
smaller  than  the  other  tone.  At  first  it  was  unlocaUzed  (indirect  vision), 
then  I  got  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  visual  localizations  of  it  at  about 
40**  to  ^0°.  Finally  the  30°  reference  became  distinct.  (This  is  an  inade- 
quate description  of  a  long  and  very  complicated  consciousness,  which  is, 
however,  a  consciousness  typical  of  the  equivocal  judgments  that  occur 
in  these  critical  regions.)'' 

SupplemerUary  Tests  of  the  R/Ue  of  the  Binaural  Ratio 

We  have  found,  when  the  binaural  intensive  ratio  is  altered,  that  the 
frontal  image  is  limited  in  its  range  of  movement,  and  that  tne  lateral 
image,  when  it  occurs,  maintains  an  approximately  fixed  position.  When 
both  images  are  observed  'simultaneously',  they  may  appear  to  be  con- 
nected across  the  intervening  space  by  ''attenuated  strands  (B)  or  "shoot- 
ing streaks  of  gray"  (D).  or  the  connection  may  consist  entirely  in  the 
fluctuation  of  attention  oetween  the  two  images  (A,  C)  accompanied 
by  eye-movement.  If,  with  the  stimulus  soimmng,  one  of  these  images 
appears  when  the  other  disappears,  the  0  may  experience  a  'movement' 
from  the  one  position  to  the  other;  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this 
'movement'  snould  be  anything  more  than  a  meaning  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessive occurrence  of  the  two  loc^zations.  Ebccept  in  this  sense,  no  inten- 
sive difference  is  great  enou^  to  bring  the  frontal  image  near  the  aural 
axis.  What  happens  ordinarily  is  that  the  frontal  image  becomes  weaker 
as  the  lateral  imaee  becomes  stronger,  and  that  in  this  transition  the 
auditory  core,  to  which  the  visual  image  is  the  localizing  context,  seems  to 
"detach  itself  slowly  and  subtly  and  to  become  attached"  to  the  lateral 
ima^.  Such  a  discrete  shift  of  context  may  readily  give  the  illusion  of  a 
continuous  movement  of  the  tone,  especially  if  the  localizations  are  not 
beinsmade  under  an  introspective  Aufgabe. 

There  are  some  incidental  tests  which  the  writer  has  performed  and 
which  support  this  general  conclusion  concerning  the  effect  of  variation 
of  the  intensive  ratio  upon  the  localization  of  the  tone.  These  tests  are  as 
follows. 

(i)  Series  III  in  an  abbreviated  form  was  repeated  for  three  Os,  who, 
however,  held  the  two  telephone  receivers  close  to  the  ears.  The  results, 
with  the  receivers  thus  placed,  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  reported  for 
Series  III,  {q.  v.,  p.  240  it.). 

(2)  The  intensity  of  the  sound  in  one  receiver  was  varied  continuously 
by  inserting  into  the  circuit  of  one  receiver  an  inductorium  and  varying 
the  intensity  inductively.  The  results  of  the  localization  of  the  image  were 
again  the  same  as  in  series  III  (3  Os) . 

(3)  Three  Os  in  localizing  with  closed  tubes  were  asked  to  pinch  one 
of  the  rubber  tubes  leading  to  the  stethoscopic  binaurals,  after  tne  appar- 
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atuB  had  been  set  so  that  the  image  was  localised  in  the  median  plane 
Q>ha8e  equal).  The]r  all  reported  that  the  original  image  continued  m  the 
median  plane  until  it  disappeared.  Meanwhue  a  second  image  gradually 
appeared  near  the  aural  axis.  By  careful  manipulation  of  the  tube  these 
Ob  were  able  to  find  a  condition  (amount  of  pinching)  under  which  botii 
images  were  simultaneously  observable. 

(4)  In  open^^ar  localization  with  telephone  receivers  the  image  is 
always  localized  in  the  median  plane  when  the  O's  head  occupies  the  posi- 
tion that  corresponds  with  one  of  the  maxima  of  the  standing  wave  set 
up  between  the  receivers  iq.v.,  p.  188).  With  a  tone  of  about  700  d.v.  and 
the  O's  head  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  maxima,  the  receivers  were  moved 
one-quarter  wave-lengtii  to  one  side.  In  this  position  the  intensities  of  the 
two  sources  are  approximately  equal  at  the  two  ears,  since  the  center  of  the 
head  is  now  at  a  node  of  the  standing  wave;  and,  since  the  intensities  are 
equal,  the  localization  should  be  median.  The  Os,  however,  do  not  find  a 
medifin  localization,  but  experience  the  phenomenon  that  we  have  de- 
scribed as  a  'balance'  of  intensities.  The  tone  is  heard  on  both  sides  at  once 
and  the  image  differs  in  extent,  volume,  timbre  and  intensity  from  the 
image  of  the  median  localization.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  movement  of 
the  receivers  does  alter  intensity  slishtly,  since  one  ear  is  now  nearer  its 
receiver  than  is  the  other  ear,  it  may  oe  replied  that  the  difference  is  incon- 
siderable in  effecting  localization,  since,  if  the  difference  is  made  even 
greater  by  moving  the  next  maximum  to  the  center  of  the  head,  the  0 
again  gets  a  median  localization. 

Difference  of  Phase  va,  the  Binaural  Ratio 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  200  ff.)  that  the  outstanding  problem  of 
binaural  localization  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  r61es  of  difference 
of  phase  and  of  difference  of  intensity  in  fixing  the  localization  of  the  tonal 
image. 

Rayleigh,"  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1907  that  the 
localization  of  low  tones  is  a  direct  perception  of  difference  of  phase, 
whereas  the  localization  of  high  tones  (above  768  d.  v.)  is  dependent 
upon  intensive  differences.  Stewart*'  similarly  holds  that  intensity  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  "an  important  factor  in  localization  of  pure  tones" 
between  256  and  1024  d.  v.  Stewart  found  that  when  the  intensity  at 
x>ne  ear  was  diminished  the  image,  originally  in  the  median  plane  (equal 
intensity  and  no  difference  of  phMe),  was  usually  displaced  from  the  orisi- 
nal  position  an  amoimt  depending  upon  the  pitcn  of  me  tone  and  upon  the 
particular  0. 

There  is  an  early  paper  by  Thompson**  in  1878  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  phase-differences  as  effecting  localization,  although  Thomp- 
son also  noted  the  effect  of  intensity.  He  noted  the  change  in  localization 
of  the  tone  when  the  connections  to  a  telephone  receiver  at  one  ear  were 
reversed  while  the  connections  to  a  receiver  at  the  other  ear  remained 
unchanged. 

In  recent  literature  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  intensive  differences 
as  mediating  a  rough  localization  and  differences  of  phase  a  fine  localization. 
Thus  Bowlker**  believes  that  ''in  the  case  of  the  higher  notes — ^perhaps  in 
the  case  of  all  notes — ^the  zone  or  arc  in  which  the  soimd-image  appears  ia 
settled  by  the  relative  intensity  at  the  two  ears;  the  actual  position  of  the 
images  within  this  zone  beins  produced  by  phase-difference  at  the  ears.' ' 
Klemm**  found  experimentally  that,  for  sounds  of  short  duration,  the  in- 

**Rayleigh,  PhU.  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1907,  13,  214-232. 

••Stewart,  Phya.  Rev.^  N.  S.,  1920, 15,  425-445. 

**Op.cU. 

**Bowlker,  op.  cU.y  327. 

**Klemm,  Arch.f,  d.  ges.  Psychol.  ^  19 18, 38, 88-91. 
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tensiye  differential  threshold  was  significantly  greater  than  the  directional 
differential  threshold  for  localization;  that  is  to  say,  the  image  may  move 
a  distinctly  noticeable  distance  in  localization  without  the  difference  in  in- 
tensity at  the  two  ears  becoming  distinguishable. 

The  upholders  of  the  binaural  intensive  ratio  as  the  primary  condition 
of  localization  cite  the  work  of  Matsiunoto**  in  1897.  He  uised  two  tdephone 
receivers,  one  at  each  side,  simultaneously  actuated  by  a  250  d.  v.  fork. 
When  the  relative  intensities  were  altered  the  tone  was  variously  localized 
about  the  head.  These  results  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  finHinawi 
of  the  present  paper.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Matsiunotas 
tones  must  have  been  relatively  impure,  whereas  ours  were  relativdy 
pure  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  second  partial  in  them.  The  addition 
of  partials  or  noises  to  the  fundamental  alters  conditions  in  an  impredictable 
manner.  When  phase  is  varied  with  an  impure  tone  the  various  partials 
swing  through  different  arcs  to  their  respective  angular  limits  (cf.  p.  198 
ff.);  the  relation  of  intensive  change  to  tne  shift  of  the  partials  of  a  clang 
or  the  shift  of  different  tones  of  different  pitches  is  not  known.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  true  that  Matsumoto  did  not  tLLw&ys  avoid  varying  the  relative 
phase  of  his  sources  of  soimd,  for  he  used  an  mductorium,  the  induction  of 
which  may  have  altered  the  electrical  phase  of  the  current.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  present  expenment  and  Matsumoto's,  however, 
lies  in  the  lack  of  the  introspective  attitude  on  the  part  of  Matsumoto's 
O's.  Chu'  results  have  shown  a  certain  amount  of  movement  of  the  image 
about  the  median  plane  when  the  binaural  ratio  was  altered,  and  they  have 
shown  that  the  tone  (the  'second'  image)  'reaches'  the  aural  axis  when  the 
intensive  difference  has  become  great.  Our  introspections  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  shift  of  the  tone  to  the  aural  axis  is  discontinuous;  it  passes 
through  a  stage  of  equivocal  localization  where  it  is  diffuse,  scattered,  or 
doubled.  Matsumoto  had  no  introspective  check  upon  the  nature  of  his 
Os*  images;  there  is  no  certain  way  of  telling  whether  the  change  for  them 
was  continuous  or  discrete. 

In  general  then,  it  appears  that  a  variation  of  the  phase-relations  of  a 
tone  at  the  two  ears  may  lead  to  a  continuous  change  in  the  localization 
of  the  tone,  but  that  the  variation  of  the  intensive  relations  leads  to  a 
chimge  that  is  continuous  over  a  small  region  and  discontinuous  in  its 
maximal  change.  Quantitative  data,  taken  without  introspective  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  imaee  of  localization,  may  g^ve  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  change  of  localization  when  the  intensive  relations  are  altered, 
because  in  the  equivocal  cases,  where  the  discontinuity  appears,  an  image 
that  is  double  or  scattered  may  be  'compromised'  by  being  reported  as 
localized  at  its  geometrical  center. 


Conclusions 

This  study  is  a  report  upon  the  binaural  localization  of  tones 
by  four  observers. 

All  these  observers  localized  the  tones  in  visual  terms  by 
placing  a  visual  image  that  stands  for  the  tone  within  a  visual 
schema  that  represents  the  field  of  space.  The  analyses  of  the 
process  of  localization  are  given  on  pp.  186  ff.,  198  ff. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  shows  that  localization  may  be  a 
function  of  the  phase-relation  of  the  tones  at  the  two  ears  when 
the  tone  is  conducted  to  the  ears  through  closed  tubes.   The 

**M.  Matsumoto,  Researches  on  Acoustic  Space,  Yale  Psychol,  Lab. 
Sludies,  1897,  5,  1-75. 
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nature  of  the  function  is  shown  in  Fig.,  i,  and  the  results  of  this 
section  are  summarized  on  pp.  187-188. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  exhibits  localization  as  a 
fimction  of  phase-relation  when  the  sources  of  sound  are  on 
either  side  of  the  head  and  the  ears  are  open  (no  conducting 
tubes  used).  It  appears  in  these  series  that  the  first  and  second 
partials  of  a  tonal  complex  may  be  simultaneously  localized  and 
that  each  then  follows  the  law  of  phase-difference  independently 
of  the  other.  The  functions  are  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
the  results  are  summarized  on  pp.  198-200. 

The  last  part  of  this  study  shows  the  dependence  of  localiza- 
tion upon  the  intensive  differences  of  the  tones  at  the  two  ears 
(binaural  ratio).  It  appears  that  with  intensive  variation  the 
localization  may  move  slightly,  but  usually  remains  in  the 
region  of  the  median  plane  of  the  head,  except  that  with  extreme 
intensive  variation  loccdization  appears  at  either  side  of  the 
head  near  the  aural  axis  although  it  does  not  move  there  con- 
tinuously. The  shift  of  localization  due  to  intensive  change  is 
thus  discontinuous  and  not  regular  as  it  is  for  change  of  phase. 
It  would  seem  that  difference  of  phase  is  thus  a  more  effective 
factor  in  determining  localization  than  is  the  binaural  ratio. 
These  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6  and  in  Tables  III  and  IV, 
and  the  issue  is  discussed  on  pp.  209-211. 


MACH'S  "LECTURES  ON  PSYCHOPHYSICS" 


By  E.  B.  TrrcHBNBB 


In  1863  Ernst  Mach,  then  Privatdocent  fUr  medicinische 
Physik,  gave  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures  on  psychophysics.* 
We  fortunately  possess  the  reports  of  this  course  furnished  by 
Mach  to  the  Oesterreichiscfie  Zeitschrift  fUr  Praktische  Heilkunde 
and  there  published  in  the  same  year.  I  believe  that  the  lectures 
are  practically  unknown;  and  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  more 
than  merely  historical  interest  I  have  made  a  brief  sunmiary  of 
the  contents  of  the  reports, — a  summary,  be  it  remembered, 
of  what  is  already  part-sununary  and  part-excerpt;  the  reader 
must  expect  nothing  more  than  the  barest  outline.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  divisions  of  the  Zeitachrifty  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  represent  separate  lectures  or  available  editorial 
space.  Apart  from  the  general  headings,  which  I  have  ventured 
to  supply,  the  rest  of  this  paper  is,  then,  a  condensation  of 
Mach's  work. 

The  Science  of  Mind 

§1.  Theiie  is  no  special  group  of  'exact'  sciences.  Whether 
a  science  is  or  is  not  'exact'  depends  solely  on  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment to  which  it  has  attained.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
why  psychology  (the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mental 
life)  and  psychophysics  (the  science  of  the  interconnection  of 
physiological  and  psychological  phenomena)  may  not,  if  they 
follow  the  path  they  are  already  traveling,  presently  become  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  'exact'  sciences. 

>See  my  ExperimenUU  Psycholoayf  II.,  ii.,  1905,  xlvi.  The  reports  were 
reprinted  in  a  little  book,  entitled  VortrdgeHber  Psyehovhysikt  which  I  have 
never  seen.  For  several  years  I  sousht  it  assiduously,  out  in  vain;  finally, 
I  wrote  to  Mach  himself  about  it.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of  the  existence 
of  only  one  copy,  which  was  in  his  own  ubrary;  and  with  his  usual  kindli- 
ness— in  such  matters  he  was  the  soul  of  generosity — he  offered,  since  I 
was  seriously  interested,  to  lend  me  the  precious  volimie.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  accept  that  risk;  and  as  a  reward  of  virtue  I  presently  picked  up  the 
volume  of  the  Oester.  ZU.  from  which  the  present  summary  has  been  made 
(ix.  Jahrgang,  146,  167,  202,  225,  242,  260,  277,  294,  316,  335,  352,  362). 
The  volume,  as  it  happens,  contains  also  Mach's  review  of  Helmhoits 
Tonempfindungen  (915,  930,  953). 
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What  are  today  the  'exact'  sciences?  Mechanics,  applied 
mechanics,  physics  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  mechanics,  physiol- 
ogy in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  physics,  the  science  of  man  in  so  far 
as  it  is  statistical, — all  these  disciplines  rest  upon  exact  laws. 
If  no  law  can  be  found,  that  is  either  because  there  is  no  law  to 
find,  or  because  the  law  is  too  complex  for  unmediate  detection. 

§2.  Physical  experiments  maide,  in  accordance  with  the 
Baconian  rule  of  varying  the  magnitudes  involved,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  natural  law,  always  3deld  discrepant  re- 
sults. Extraneous  influences  are  at  work,  influences  which  we 
sum  up  imder  the  name  of  'chance'.  But  chance  itself  is  subject 
to  law.  Quetelet  has  shown  that,  as  regards  man,  not  only 
height,  increase  of  population,  etc.,  but  also  crimes,  suicides, 
marriages,  wrongly  addressed  envelopes,  etc.,  are  subject  to 
numerical  law;  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  and  intellectual  ele- 
ments of  our  social  life,  the  psychological  processes,  are  no  less 
uniform  than  the  rest. 

We  ourselves  shall  be  mainly  concerned  with  psychophysics, 
whose  results  (as  Wimdt  has  recently  shown)  are  of  practical 
importance  for  medicine.  Meantime  we  must  briefly  consider 
Herbart's  psychology,  as  the  first  attempt  to  deal  with  psychol- 
ogical phenomena  from  the  mathematical  point  of  view.  The 
attempt  is  by  no  means  ridiculous,  since  ideas,  if  not  measurable 
magnitudes,  at  any  rate  vary  in  intensity  and  by  that  property 
admit  of  mathematical  treatment. 

Herbart's  Psychology 

§3.  Herbart's  psychology  deals  with  artificially  simplified 
phenomena,  just  as  mechanics  does.  Ideas  once  aroused  are, 
for  him,  indestructible;  if  driven  from  consciousness  by  other 
ideas,  they  persist  as  tendencies  to  ideation  (cf.  the  law  of 
inertia  of  matter).  Disparate  ideas  are  compatible;  similar 
ideas  are  more  or  less  antagonistic.  Inhibition  is  mutual,  and 
therefore  minimal;  its  amount  in  the  given  case  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  ideas  concerned  (Wimdt  has 
tried  to  show  experimentally  that  the  weaker  of  two  ideas,  even 
at  an  extreme  difference  of  intensity,  is  never  wholly  sup- 
pressed) ;  and  the  clearness  of  the  ideational  fragments  remain- 
ing after  it  has  done  its  work  varies  roughly  as  the  square  of  the 
intenmty ;  i.  e.,  an  idea  twice  as  strong  as  another  remains  about 
four  times  as  clear  as  that  other,  and  so  attracts  the  attention. 

A  niunber  of  concurrent  ideas  may  estabUsh  an  equilibrium, 
with  complete  suppression  of  weaker  ideas;  mutual  inhibition 
then  operates  as  if  these  weaker  ideas  did  not  exist.  Hence  we 
find  but  relatively  few  ideas  present  in  consciousness  at  any 
given  time,  and  hence  we  are  not  burdened  and  restricted  by  the 
ideas  we  have  forgotten.    Equilibrium  is  not  achieved  in  a 
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moment;  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  slower  is  the  advance 
towards  it;  indeed,  it  is  never  absolutely  complete.  In  this 
way  we  account  for  the  motility  and  variability  of  our  internal 
states. 

Ideas  which  concur  in  consciousness  form  permanent  con- 
nections, and  form  them  the  more  completely  the  freer  the 
concurrent  ideas  are  from  inhibition.  Here  is  the  explanation 
of  association  and  mediate  reproduction.  A  series  of  ideas, 
whose  earlier  terms  are  increasingly  inhibited  as  the  series 
proceeds,  allows  only  of  progressively  weaker  connections 
Detween  these  earUer  and  the  later  terms;  if  the  whole  series 
has  been  inhibited,  and  presently  a  member  returns  to  con- 
sciousness, the  terms  are  reproduced  in  their  original  order. 
Herbart  thus  explains  not  only  our  remembrance  of  poetry 
but  also  the  building  up  of  our  spatial  perceptions. 

Herbart's  mathematical  results  come  so  near  to  the  facts 
of  experience  that  we  must  believe  him  to  be  on  the  right  path. 
The  good  observer  can,  so  to  say,  actually  feel  within  him  the 
struggle  and  mutual  suppression  of  his  ideas.  But  we  turn  now 
to  experiments  on  sensation.  If  we  find  that  sensations  are 
measurable,  we  remove  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  Her- 
bart's  psychology. 

Tfie  Methods  of  Psychophysics 

§4.  The  problem  of  psychophysics  is  to  determine  exact 
relations  between  stimulus  and  sensation  by  the  way  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  We  have  to  measiu^  both  stimulus  and 
sensation.  The  measurement  of  stimulus  is  simple;  but  sensa- 
tion can  be  measured  only  by  recourse  to  stimulus.  It  seems 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  circle. 

Fechner,  however,  has  shown  us  how  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. We  measure  sensation  by  aid  of  the  just  noticeable 
difiference  of  stimulus,  which  corresponds  always  with  an  iden- 
tical increment  of  sensation,  and  thus  furnishes  us  with  a  sen- 
sation-imit.  We  must,  it  is  true,  employ  different  sensation-units 
for  the  different  classes  of  sensation,  and  cannot  reduce  them 
to  such  common  terms  as  physics  has  foimd  in  mass,  space  and 
time;  but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  a  reduction  may  pres- 
ently be  effected. 

The  special  methods  of  psychophysics  seek  to  determine 
points  on  the  path  of  a  curve,  t.  6.,  to  ascertain  for  a  selected 
number  of  stimulus-values  those  increments  of  stimulus  which 
condition  determinate  increases  of  sensation.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Method  of  Just   Noticeable  Differences, — "For  a  series  of 

stimulus-values  xi,  Xs,  Xs, we  determine  the  just  noticeable 

differences  Axi,  Axs, which  make  Xi+Axi  just  distinguish- 
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able  from  xi,  Xs+Ax2  just  distinguishable  from  xt,  and  so  on, 
and  which  therefore  in  every  case  correspond  with  one  and  the 
same  increment  of  sensation  Ay.  If  it  turns  out,  e,  g.,  that  Ax% 
is  twice  as  large  as  Axi,  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  the  stim- 
ulus xt  the  rise  Ay/  Ax  is  only  half  as  large  as  for  Xi.    If  we 

should  find  in  general  that  the  2,  3,  4, n-fold  stimulus  has 

the  2,  3,  4, n-fold  just  noticeable  difference,  we  couJd  infer 

that  Ay/  Ax=a/x,  i.  c,  the  increase  would  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  stimulus-magnitude  x.  Mathematics  would  then 
draw  the  further  inference  that  y^a  (log  x/  6),  where  a  and  6 
are  constant  magnitudes." 

Method  of  Average  Errors. — "We  take  a  constant  stimulus 
X  and  try  again  and  again  to  make  a  variable  stimulus  Xi  equal 
to  it;  we  determine  the  error  of  every  trial,  and  from  a  large 
number  of  these  errors  calculate  the  average  error.  In  com- 
paring our  sensations  we  are  thus  subject  to  error  for  the  reason 
that  a  series  of  accidental  circiunstances  influences  our  judg- 
ment. For  example,  we  take  the  two  sensations  y  and  y+Ay 
and  therefore  also  the  two  stimuli  x  and  x+Ax  for  equal,  and 
so  make  the  error  Ay  in  estimating  sensation  and  the  error  Ax 
in  estimating  stimulus.  The  error  Ay,  by  the  laws  of  probabil- 
ity, cannot  exceed  a  certain  magnitude.  The  average  error  will 
also,  in  a  long  series  of  observations,  keep  within  certain  limits 
of  magnitude.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  one  and  the  same  error 
Ay  will  have  corresponding  with  it  a  larger  error  Ax,  the  more 
slowly  Ay  varies  with  Ax,  t.  e.,  the  weaker  the  rise  of  the  sensa- 
tion-curve. Hence  the  average  error  in  our  estimation  of  the 
stimulus  X  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  rise  of  the  sensation- 
curve  for  the  stimulus  x." 

Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Stimidi, — ^This  method  "is  a 
modification  (or  rather,  inversion)  of  the  method  of  average 
errors.'' 

The  Facte  of  Psychophysics 

§5.  We  pass  from  the  methods  to  the  facts  of  psycho- 
physics. 

I.  Weber^s  Law,  so  named  by  Fechner,  declares  that  the 
just  noticeable  difference  is  proportional  to  the  ma^tude  of 
stimulus.  Fechner  in  particular  has  shown  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  law  holds  in  the  most  various  departments  of  sen- 
sation. 

(i)  Intensity  of  Sensaiions  of  Light, — Here  belong  Fech- 
ner's  experiments  with  cloudUke  figures  painted  on  white  paper; 
Volkmann's  experiments  with  sht^ows;  Masson's  observations 
of  grey-ringed  white  discs.  All  experiments  show  that  not 
absolute  but  relative  differences  are  important  for  us.   A  stim- 
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ulus  must  increase  by  a  determinate  aliquot  part  if  the  increase 
is  to  be  remarked;  and  the  same  stimulus-difference  is  notice- 
able or  unnoticeable  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stim- 
ulus. 

The  law  does  not  hold  for  very  high  and  very  low  degrees 
of  illumination.  Helmholtz'  experiments  with  rotating  discs 
seem  to  show  that  it  holds,  in  any  case,  only  approximately. 
Fechner  contends,  however,  that  the  external  stimulus  must  al- 
ways be  increased,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  by  the  amount 
of  the  intrinsic  retinal  light  (determined  by  himself  and  Volk- 
mann  as  equal  to  the  light  intensity  of  a  black  velvet  surface 
illmninated  by  a  stearin  candle  at  a  distance  of  9  ft.).  The 
results  of  observation  are  in  this  way  brought  into  much  closer 
agreement  with  the  law. 

(2)  Intensity  of  Sound. — ^The  experiments  of  Fechner  and 
Volkmann  confirm  the  law. 

(3)  Our  sensations  of  toned  pitch  and  interval  follow  the  law 
(Herbart,  Drobisch) ;  our  sensitivity  to  color  does  not. 

(4)  Weber  found  the  law  to  hold  for  our  sensations  of  rest- 
ing  and  lifted  weights.  Fechner's  numerous  and  exact  experi- 
ments with  lifted  weights  give  a  good  agreement  with  the  law 
if  the  weight  of  the  lifting  arm  is  taken  into  account. 

(s)  Fechner  believes,  as  against  Weber,  that  we  may  have 
an  umform  sensation  of  toarmth  or  cold.  It  seems  that  the  law 
applies  to  temperatures  which  differ  but  little  from  the  mean 
(unsensed)  temperature;  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  those 
that  depart  widely  from  the  mean. 

§6.  (6)  According  to  preliminary  experiments  of  Fechner's 
the  law  holds  for  mioced  sensations  (colors). 

(7)  It  holds  also  (Fechner,  Volkmann,  Appel)  for  distances 
and  lengths,  which  are  probably  the  resultants  of  a  complicated 
psychological  process.  In  the  case  of  distance,  e.  g.,  the  facts 
of  observation  are  satisfied  if  we  regard  the  average  error  as 
made  up  of  a  constant  error,  identical  for  all  distances  and  due 
to  the  division  of  the  retina  into  a  finite  number  of  sensitive 
elements,  and  a  variable  error,  proportional  to  the  distance. 

(8)  Czermak's  work  on  the  sensation  of  time  is  preliminary 
only.  Mach's  experiments  with  pendulums  (i860)  prove  that 
the  law  appUes  to  this  sensation. 

II.  A  second  fundamental  fact  is  the  Law  of  the  Ldmen. 
Psychophysics  distinguishes  stimulus  and  differential  limens, 
intensive  and  extensive  limens. 

III.  Fechner's  Parallel  Law  (that  reduction  of  sensitivity 
has,  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  same  effect  as  reduction  of  stim- 
ulus) needs  further  investigation.  It  seems  to  hold  for  lifted 
weights,  but  not  for  sensations  of  light. 
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Fechner*B  Interpretations 

§7.  Weber's  Law  may  be  formulated  as  Ay/Ax =a/x, 
where  a  is  a  constant.  By  pm*ely  mathematical  reasoning  we 
derive  from  this  expression  Fechner's  metric  formula  y=a  log 
(x/b),  where  b  is  a  second  constant.  Since  x=b  means  y^o, 
X  must  be  >b  if  y  is  to  attain  to  a  finite  positive  value;  b  then 
denotes  the  liminal  value  of  x.  The  Law  of  the  Limen  woidd 
therefore  be  contained  in  Weber's  Law  if  Weber's  Law  itself 
were  imconditionally  valid.  As  things  are,  the  laws  stand  side 
by  side,  empirical  and  not  contradictory. 

The  metric  formula  may  be  made  definite  if  we  take  as  unity 
the  sensation  which  corresponds  with  some  determinate  stim- 
ulus-magnitude, and  define  a  accordingly. 

This  constant  a  is  a  measure  of  absolute  sensitivity;  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  liminal  value  b.  At  present, 
it  is  true,  we  cannot  apply  a  measure  of  absolute  sensitivity, 
since  we  cannot  compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  sensations  which, 
in  different  states  of  sensitivity,  correspond  with  the  same  stim- 
uli. 

Fechner's  further  arguments  regarding  the  'aggregate'  sen- 
sation and  its  smnmation  from  single  sensations  are  noteworthy 
and  interesting;  but  neither  his  psychology  nor  his  mathematics 
is  free  from  objection. 

§8.  Fechner  extends  his  metric  formula,  first,  from  differ- 
ences of  sensation  to  sensations  of  difference,  which  he  thinks 
enter  into  the  aggregate  sensation,  under  certain  conditions, 
as  sensations  of  contrast;  and  secondly,  in  the  instance  of  tones, 
from  a  single  dimension — pitch  or  intensity — to  the  two  dimen- 
sions taken  together.  Again,  his  arguments  are  open  to  objec- 
tion. Mach  (1862)  applies  the  form^a  to  our  sensitivity  for  the 
change  of  position  of  straight  lines;  theory  and  experiment  are 
here  in  good  agreement. 

Sight  and  Hearing 

Our  path  now  takes  a  new  turn.  Natural  science  begins 
always  with  problems  that  force  themselves  on  the  attention; 
involimtary  enquiry  precedes  volimtary,  as  reflex  precedes 
voluntary  movement.  Laplace's  planetary  theory  arose  from 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  facts  themselves.  And,  as  in  as- 
tronomy, so  it  is  in  psychophysics.  Light-stimulus  and  soimd- 
stimulus  are  both  alike  oscillatory  in  nature.  Why,  then,  does 
tonal  pitch  obey  Weber's  Law,  and  color  refuse  to  obey?  Why 
does  the  tonal  series  show  the  periodicity  of  the  octave,  and  the 
color-series  lack  periodicity?  Why  are  tonal  compounds  anal- 
3r8able,  and  color-mixtures  unanalysable? 

These  questions  can,  in  large  measure,  be  answered.  We 
come  presently  to  the  special  investigations  (Yoimg,  Fechner, 
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Helmholtz).  Here  we  must  refer  briefly  to  the  laws  of  oscillatory 
movement  under  the  influence  of  variable  forces  (Seebeck, 
Mach),  laws  which  explain,  among  other  things,  the  phenomenon 
of  sympathetic  vibration.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  theory  of 
hearing;  and  we  find  in  the  tuned  series  of  Corti's  fibres  an 
apparatus  which,  in  terms  of  these  laws,  enables  us  to  account 
for  tonal  analysis.  The  beats  which  arise  when  two  near-lying 
tonal  stimuli  act  on  the  same  fibre,  and  which  cause  a  disagree- 
able sensation,  solve  (or  at  any  rate  simplify)  the  problem  of 
consonance  and  dissonance. 

§9.  Musical  tones  consist  of  fundamental  and  overtones, 
which  latter  determine  timbre.  If  two  or  more  musical  tones 
are  soimded  together,  we  hear  a  dissonance  or  a  consonance 
according  as  fundamentals,  overtones  or  combinational  tones 
do  or  do  not  engender  beats.  If  we  soimd  a  tone  with  its  first 
overtone  only,  and  gradually  raise  the  pitch  of  the  tone  to  its 
octave,  we  experience  a  'feelmg  of  recurrence',  of  the  periodicity 
of  the  octave-interval.  Other  intervals  show  analogous  phe- 
nomena. 

The  theory  of  Corti's  fibres  was  proposed,  ahnost  simul- 
taneously, by  Fechner  and  Helmholtz.  How  shall  we  test  it? 
(a)  Fechner  suggested  that,  if  single  fibres  are  incapable  of 
vibration,  the  ear  will  lack  the  sensations  of  the  corresponding 
tones.  Politzer  confirms  this  suggestion,  (b)  Unilateral  affection 
of  fibres  should  bring  it  about  that  the  two  ears  hear  the  same 
tone  differently.  Cases  have  been  observed,  (c)  Any  lessening 
of  the  capacity  of  the  fibres  for  vibration  should  decrease  our 
sensitivity  to  tonal  differences,  (d)  Since  the  fibres  are  limited 
in  nmnber  (about  3,000),  our  estimate  of  very  small  differences 
of  pitch  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  subject  to  a  special  constant 
error  (cf .  what  has  been  said  of  the  estimation  of  spatial  dis- 
tances). 

We  have  seen  how  the  sensations  of  color  differ  from  those 
of  tone.  We  add  (a)  that  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  spectral 
colors  gives  rise  in  all  instances  to  a  color  which  can  be  represent- 
ed by  white  and  an  intermixture  of  a  single  spectral  color;  and 
(6)  that  any  mixed  color  whatever  can  be  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  three  properly  chosen  spectral  colors.  Brewster  thought, 
accordingly,  that  there  are  only  three  objective  colors ;  but  Helm- 
holtz has  proved  the  continuity  of  the  spectral  series.  Helm- 
holtz and  Fechner  (who,  again,  published  almost  simultan- 
eously) therefore  suggest,  following  Young,  that  there  are  three 
fundamental  subjective  colors,  red,  green  and  violet.  But  Helm- 
holtz believes  (with  Young)  that  each  one  of  these  colors  has  its 
own  nerve-fibre,  while  Fechner  assumes  three  different  kinds 
of  process  within  the  single  nerve-fibre.  The  point  at  issue  will 
be  decided  the  one  way  or  the  other  according  as  the  retina  of 
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the  partially  color-blind  (who  lack  a  greenHsensation)  turns  out 
to  be  defective  in  anatomical  or  in  chemical  elements.  Or  we 
might  examine  the  color-blind  periphery  of  the  normal  retina. 

Since  every  objectively  simple  color  is  subjectively  c(mi- 
poimd,  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  simple  color.  If  we  look  at  a  light 
for  some  time  through  a  red  glass,  and  suddenly  exchange  the 
red  for  a  green,  we  see  a  green  of  quite  unusual  purity. 

In  summary:  ''the  eye  compUcates  the  objectively  simple, 
the  ear  anal3rses  the  objectively  complex.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  also  a  real  resemblance.  We  might  say  that  the  eye  is  a 
mosaic  of  light-ears,  with  the  number  of  Corti's  fibres  reduced 
in  every  ear  to  three. — ^These  differences  seem  to  account  for 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  differences  in  the  behavior  of  our 
sensations  of  light  and  sound.'' 

§io.  Helmholtz'  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  ener- 
gies, which  follows  on  his  theories  of  color  and  tone,  is  to  be 
regarded  with  caution.  Helmholtz  thinks  that  not  only  sen- 
sations but  also  qualities  of  sensation  have  their  special  nerves; 
since,  however,  we  find  in  the  nerves  only  electrical  currents, 
these  nerves  must  be  like  telegraph  wires,  and  simply  transmit 
certain  signals  that  correspond  with  the  sensations.  We  know, 
however,  too  little  of  nervous  processes.  What  we  know  comes, 
it  is  true,  by  way  of  electrical  experiments;  but  these  experi- 
ments, delicate  as  they  are,  are  also  too  crude;  effects  that 
seem  to  be  physiologically  the  same  need  by  no  means  be  phy- 
sically identical. 

The  Problem  of  Perception 

We  have  already  objected  to  Fechner's  view  of  the  aggregate 
sensation  as  a  mere  sum  of  simple  sensations.  Wundt  has  re- 
cently shown  (1862)  that  between  sensation  and  perception 
there  Ues  in  fact  a  series  of  psychological  processes,  which  he 
calls  'unconscious  inference.'  Helmholtz  had  previously  come 
to  practically  the  same  conclusion.  Wimdt,  e.  g.,  has  proved 
the  dependence  of  the  perception  of  distance  upon  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence;  he  has  proved  further  that  there  are  no 
'identical'  retinal  points.  All  Wundt's  experiments  on  visual 
space-perception  indicate  that  the  sensations  of  the  two  retinas 
come  separately  to  consciousness,  and  only  there  are  connected, 
by  a  sort  of  inference,  to  a  stereoscopic  perception;  and  what 
holds  of  stereoscopic  vision  holds  also  of  mirroring  and  lustre. 

What  now  is  the  function  of  these  imconscious  inferences? 
Kant  regarded  space  and  time  as  forms  of  perception  given  a 
priori:  but  why  then  should  some  sensations  (sight,  touch)  fall 
into  the  spatial  schema,  and  others  not?  Weber  makes  the  brain 
repeat  the  peripheral  arrangement  of  nerve-endings:  but  here 
is  not  even  an  explanation  of  tonal  analysis,  to  say  nothing  of 
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space-perception;  and  even  if  the  theory  be  taken  to  account 
for  our  separate  hearing  of  partial  tones,  it  would  still  be  inad- 
equate to  space,  since  the  two  modes  of  perception  are  not  iden- 
tical. Herbart  explains  space-perception  as  a  case  of  serial 
reproduction:  but  on  this  hypothesis,  again,  all  the  senses 
ought  to  be  spatially  competent. 

§11.  Lotze,  in  his  doctrine  of  local  signs  (which  may  be 
either  a  system  of  concomitant  sensations  or  a  system  of  move- 
ments, or  rather  of  impulses  to  movement),  attempts  a  com- 
bination of  the  anatomical  and  the  psychological  views.  Wundt's 
theory  is  an  extension  of  Lotze's.  The  part  which  Wimdt  as- 
cribes to  muscular  feeUng  (against  Schiff)  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  estimation 
of  distance.  His  theory  takes  account  not  only  of  visual  space- 
I)erception  but  also  of  the  tactual  space-perception  of  the  blind 
and  the  seeing.  It  is  supported  by  observations  of  pathological 
phenomena  (paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles).  Wundt  has  fur- 
ther observed  that  the  'sensory  circle'  very  quickly  changes 
under  the  influence  of  therapeutic  treatment;  and  narcotics 
affect  the  retina  as  well  as  the  skin.  It  may  be  that  a  diminution 
of  sensitivity  means  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  movement- 
impulses;  in  that  event  we  need  not,  with  Fechner,  modify 
Weber's  theory  of  the  sensory  circles. 

Mind  and  Body 

§12.  The  materialistic  point  of  view  is  untenable;  it  simply 
puts  new  prejudice  and  untruth  in  the  place  of  old.  Fechner 
carried  out  all  his  psychophysical  investigations  without  setting 
up  any  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the  psychical,  and  without 
making  any  assimiption  regarding  the  processes  that  he  between 
stimulus  and  sensation.  He  suggests,  however,  in  his  Psycho- 
physikj  that  physical  and  psycWcal  may  be  the  same  thing 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view  (cf.  the  concave  and 
convex  aspects  of  a  circle).  We  may  arrive  at  a  like  hypothesis 
by  the  road  of  physics.  For  the  facts  of  physics  indicate  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  finite  number  of  entities  and  forces,  with  what 
are  called  ^atoms.'  Try  now  as  we  may,  we  can  frame  no  rational 
idea  of  an  'external  aspect'  of  these  atoms;  we  are  forced  back 
upon  an  'internal  aspect,'  in  some  sort  analogous  to  our  own 
'mind'.  And  indeed,  how  should  we  ever  get  to  'mind'  at  all 
if  the  germ  of  mind  were  not  present  in  the  atom? 

Fechner  also  raises  the  question  of  the  'seat'  of  mind  in  the 
organism,  and  finds  it  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  There  are 
difficulties  in  this  view,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Fechner 
further  considers  the  lower  animals  and  the  plants,  and  refuses 
(rightly)  to  set  any  limit  for  the  beginnings  of  mind.  We  reached 
the  same  result  in  our  consideration  of  the  atom. 
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In  summaiy,  these  lectures  have  tried  to  teach  two  lesson^: 
''(i)  that  physics,  physiology  and  psychology  are  inevitably 
bound  up  with  one  another,  so  that  each  one  finds  its  salvation 
only  in  the  companionship  of  the  others,  and  each  one  may  be  re- 
garded as  handmaid  of  the  others;  and  (2)  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  despair  of  exact  investigation  when  we  pass  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  palpable." 

Herbart  and  Wundt 

Postscript — Wundt  has  earned  our  gratitude  by  reducing 
the  many  riddles  of  the  psychology  of  perception  to  a  single 
riddle.  But  he  is  imfair  to  Herbart.  (a)  If  the  principle  Imd 
always  held  good  that  science  cannot  be  developed  out  of  meta- 
physical hypotheses,  we  should  never  have  had  a  mechanics, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  psychology,  (b)  Those  who  know  the  Her- 
bartian  pi^chology  assure  us  that  it  contains  much  more  than 
could  be  discovered  by  mere  attentive  observation,  (c)  Wundt's 
criticisms  in  the  Beitrdge  confuse  intensity  and  clearness  of 
ideas.  Herbartians  themselves  do  not  always  escape  this  error, 
(d)  Wundt's  experimental  disproof  of  Herbart's  two-idea  min- 
imum fails:  it  is  as  impossible  to  experiment  with  two  ideas  as 
with  two  atoms;  and  Wundt  confuses  idea  with  sensation.  If 
Wundt's  explanation  of  his  complication-experiment  were  cor- 
rect, we  should  have  a  mosaic  of  ideas,  but  nothing  like  con- 
nected thought. — ^Herbart  has  in  fact  made  a  very  noteworthy 
contribution  to  scientific  theory.  It  is  no  reproof  to  a  yoimg 
science  to  say  that  it  proceeds  on  too  simple  assumptions.  As 
a  rule,  Wimdt's  enquiries  begin  where  Herbart  leaves  off. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEANING 


By  Raymond  Holder  Whebler 
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Introduction.  The  following  introspections  and  interpreta- 
tions thereof  are  here  presented  as  a  constructive  criticism  of  the 
recent  investigations  of  Meaning  by  Moore  and  McDonough/ 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  a  detailed  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  Meaning. 

In  an  investigation  of  Choosing*  it  was  f oimd  that  in  the  act 
of  giving  a  detailed  introspection  the  observers  not  only  found 
themselves  giving  a  description  of  inmiediate  content,  so-called, 
but  also  found  themselves  interpreting  this  content  even  as  it 
took  place.  The  more  detailed  the  introspection,  the  sooner 
after  this  content  appeared  did  the  reagent  interpret  it.  In  other 
instances  the  reagent  did  not  so  interpret  his  experiences  imtil 
they  had  passed  and  gone. 

These  facts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  our  so-called 
unanalyzable  mental  processes  such  as  Attitudes,  Thou^ts, 
Consciousness  of  the  Self  and  the  like  are  interpretations, 
which  the  observers  have  failed  to  analyze  owing  to  lack  of 
training  or  ability.  These  facts  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  '^interpretative  periods,"  as  these  tendencies  were  called, 
are  legitimate  features  of  any  introspection,  providing  they  are 
properly  analyzed  and  recognized  as  such. 

These  "interpretative  periods''  are  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  development  of  meaning.  They  are  complex  meanings  in 
that  they  are  definitely  analyzable  into  sensory  and  imaginal 
components  and  involve  a  definitely  describable  behavior  of 
attention.' 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer  it  has  very  frequently  turned 
out  that  the  development  of  meaning,  itself,  may  assume  various 
forms  under  the  guise  of  "feelings  of  meaning,"  "awareness  of 
meaning,"  "consciousness  of  familiar  meaning,"  "recognition 

^McDonough,  A.  R.  The  development  of  meaning.  Psychol,  Monog,, 
Vol.  27,  191 9,  443-515.  Moore,  T.  V.  Image  and  meaning  in  memory  and 
perception.  Fsypiol,  Monog.,  Vol.  27, 1919^  69-2^. 

'Wheeler,  R.  H.  An  experiknental  investigation  of  the  prooees  of 
choosing,  Univ,  of  Ore.  Pvbl.,  Vol.  i,  No.  2, 1920,  59  pp. 

•See  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  33fif.  51  f. 
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of  meaning"  and  the  like,  according  to  the  observer's  predis- 
position to  label  such  experiences  in  one  fashion  or  another. 
But  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  attitudes — acceptance,  rejection, 
surprise,  etc. — and  consciousness  of  the  self,  ''awareness  of 
meaning''  and  "feelings  of  meaning"  are  interpretative  periods. 
They  are  in  themselves  analyzable  and  constitute  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  meaning  or  in  the  recognition  of  meaning  when 
the  reagent  is  assuming  an  introspective  attitude.  When  the 
reagent  is  not  assuming  an  introspective  attitude  any  attempt 
to  describe  them  fails,  for  the  contents  are  so  numerous  and  their 
duration  so  fleeting  that  one's  attention  is  entirely  imable  to 
cope  with  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 

The  following  introspective  data  are  typical  of  a  vast  amount 
of  material  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  which  might  be  offered 
in  demonstrating  that  development  of  meaning  n^  not  escape 
the  observer  even  in  its  minor  details.  The  introspections  are 
the  author^s,  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  aid  of  an 
expert  assistant. 

Introspective  data.  As  far  as  possible,  "interpretations"  are 
set  off  from  "descriptions  of  content"  by  means  of  parentheses. 

I.  Instructions:  "You  will  be  given  a  word  to  which  I 
want  you  to  react  as  soon  as  you  are  conscious  of  the  meaning. 
Ready,  now." 

KNIFE.  "At  the  outset  I  was  focally  conscious  of  the  word  as  spoken 
by  the  experimenter;  attention  centered  itself  upon  the  long  'i'  sound  of 
the  word,  momentarily,  and  then  shifted  to  the  T  quality.  These  pro- 
cesses had  hardly  developed  when  I  foimd  myself  becoming  tense  about 
the  vocal  organs  and  in  my  right  arm.  Together  with  these  motor  re- 
actions there  appeared  visual  imagery  of  a  knife  with  two  blades  protruding 
at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  knife.  One  blade  was  smaller  than  the 
other  but  no  other  details  except  the  steel  color  and  the  shape  of  the  blades 
stood  out  in  this  imagery.  Then  the  handle  of  the  knife  clarified  somewhat 
and  I  saw  in  this  imagery  the  small  wrinkles  and  the  varying  shades  of 
brown  and  black  which  characterize  such  a  handle.  This  imagery  did  not 
develop  very  far,  for  at  once,  breaking  into  consciousness,  was  the  4dea', 
'cutting  instrument'.  This  iaea  consisted  first  of  a  sli^t  shift  of  my  line 
of  regard  from  the  visualized  knife  upward  and  to  the  nght,  where  I  visual- 
ized what  might  have  developed  into  the  complete  image  of  a  paring  knife; 
but  in  this  latter  imagery  there  appeared  only  the  broad  thin  blade  with 
the  cutting  edge  upwcmd  and  shinmg  as  if  it  had  recently  been  sharpened; 
along  the  edge  were  tiny  scratches  as  if  made  by  a  sharpening  instrument; 
and  at  one  end  of  the  blade  there  showed  about  one-quarter  mch  of  a  red- 
dish-brown handle.  (In  describing  the  details  of  this  imagery  the  very  use 
of  language  makes  it  seem  as  if  meaning  were  present  when  it  had  not  yet 
developed.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  at  the  time,  that  I  was  imaging  a 
paring  knife;  nor  was  I  aware  of  the  fact  as  such  that  the  paring  knife  had 
recently  been  sharpened.  I  have  merely  been  describing  the  features  which 
stood  out  in  the  imagery.)  Meanwhile,  the  motor  tenseness  which  had 
developed  at  the  outset  persisted  and  my  attention  was  again  claimed  by 
it:  it  was  increasing  in  intensity  and  was  spreading  to  take  in  the  muscles 
Of  mv  chest  and  shoulders.  (Up  to  this  time  the  kinaesthesis  had  consti- 
tuted the  beginnings  of  a  recognition-consciousness,  or  a  ''feeling  of  mean- 
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ing/'  or  the  beginningis  of  a  consciousnesB  that  the  word  Icnife'waa 
fainiliar.)  Just  as  this  motor  reaction  was  spreading  I  had  in  vague,  fleeting 
terms  the  vocal-motor  image  of  'cut';  but  before  further  verbal  imagery 
came  my  attention  was  a^ain  claimed  by  the  bodily  kinaesthesis.  (Here  the 
meaning  'knife-as-a-cuttmg-instrument'  had  begun  to  develop.  It  seems 
as  if  I  should  then  for  the  first  time  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  meaning 
of  the  stimulus-word  had  become  conscious.)  The  verbal  'cut'  then  elab- 
orated to  the  vocal-motor  'cutting  instrument.'  Here  the  motor  reaction 
increased  still  more  in  its  scope.  (I  was  reacting  to  the  'meaning';  but  here 
the  reaction  was  merely  an  intensification  and  prolonging  of  the  kinaesthesis 
which  had  already  constituted  the  core  of  tne  meaning  itself.)  I  found 
myself  attending  to  the  experimental  surroundings,  momentarily,  as  if  the 
task  had  been  completed :  relaxation  tended  to  set  in,  but  this  was  inhibited 
by  the  development  of  further  meaning.  The  'idea'  occurred  to  me  that 
Imife'  might  mean  an  'instrument  used  m  eating.'  This  is  an  interpretation 
which  followed  a  flashy  visual  image  of  a  silver  eating-knife  poised  as  if 
in  someone's  hand  but  with  no  hand  visible;  it  was  located  in  front  of  a 
very  diffuse  and  vague  white  background  which  I  later  interpreted,  vocal- 
motor  fashion,  to  be  a  table-cloth.  The  class-meaning  'instrument'  was  not 
present  to  consciousness  as  such  except  in  the  vocal-motor  tendency  to 
define  the  knife;  this  latter  tendency  appeared  at  once  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  visual  imagery  of  the  eating-luiife,  and  gave  way  at  once  to  an  aware- 
ness of  the  instructions  and  to  the  At^/j^obe-consciousness  to  begin  to  in- 
trospect. At  no  time  during  the  experience  was  there  any  meaning  present 
to  consciousness  as  such  other  than  in  imaginal  or  in  kinaesthetic  teams." 

2.  Instructions:  ''You  will  be  presented,  visually,  a  word 
to  which  I  want  you  to  react  after  you  have  mentally  defijied 
its  meaning.   Ready,  now." 

PAIN.  "I  reacted  at  once  to  the  meaning  'sensation,  pain.'  As  my 
line  of  regard  fell  upon  the  printed  word  I  perceived  it  at  once  as  a  whole, 
and  before  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  thus  perceived  the 
word  as  a  whole  there  developed  a  muscular  jerk  about  the  left  shoulder 
and  a  tenseness  in  the  throat.  (This  'jerk'  constituted  a  feeling  of  meaning.) 
Momentarily  the  quality  of  tension  stood  out  focally  in  consciousness, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  was  still,  non-focally,  perceiving  the  stimulus- 
word.  (This  broadening  of  the  span  of  attention  to  take  in  the  stimulus- 
word  and  the  motor  reaction  made  it  possible  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  the 
stimulus-word  which  seemed  to  possess  the  meaning.  The  kinaesthesis 
was  the  content  of  the  meaning-consciousness  itself.)  Then,  as  this  'jerk' 
persisted,  I  had  a  tactual  image  of  pain  so  brief  and  fleeting  that  it  was  not 
at  the  time  localized;  it  was  merely  a  pain  quality^  pimctiform  and  sharp; 
but  almost  as  it  came,  it  disappeared.  Momentanly,  and  after  the  pain- 
image  had  vanished,  I  tended  to  visualize  the  outer  surface  of  my  left 
shoiUder  as  if  I  were  now  trying  to  localize  the  pain.  Along  with  this  I  was 
vaguely  conscious,  in  terms  of  visual  imagery,  of  my  bodily  position  and 
of  jny  une  of  repurd  as  it  was  extended  in  the  direction  of  my  snoulder.  All 
of  this  happen^  before  the  muscular  'jerk'  in  the  shoulder  disappeared* 
(This  latter  tendency  to  visualize  the  entire  situation  constituted  an  in- 
terpretative period,  an  instant  in  which  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
meaning  had  developed.  In  other  words  the  kinaesthesis  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pain-image  constituted  the  meaning  'sensation  of  pain,'  while 
the  visualization  of  this  kinaesthesis  constituted  my  consciousness  of  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  entire  experience.  When  the  kinaesthetic  'jerk' 
became  supplemented  by  visual  imagery  and  the  broadening  of  the  span 
of  attention,  the  interpretative  period  had  developed.  There  was  positively 
no  meaning  present  over  and  above  what  I  have  described.}  I  then  found 
myself  relaxing.  But  before  this  relaxation  had  completed  itself  I  thought 
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of  anoth^  meaning.  The  8timulu»>word  then  meant  'window-pane'.  This 
developed  as  follows:  I  found  my  line  of  regard  shifting  upward  and  to  the 
right  from  the  visually  perceived  word,  'pain',  and  here  there  tended  to 
develop  vague  visual  imagery  of  a  window,  the  only  features  of  which  that 
stood  out  were  a  blue-grey,  smooth  surface,  translucent  but  not  transparent, 
as  if  it  might  have  been  nround  glass;  but  I  was  not  conscious  of  tne  fact 
at  the  time  that  it  might  have  been  ground  glass.  This  consciousness  comes 
only  in  the  telling  of  the  experience.  This  glass,  in  my  imagery,  was  sur- 
rounded by  sash,  on  two  sides,  about  an  inch  wide;  the  sash  was  dark, 
with  a  very  faint  tinge  of  brown.  My  visual  image  did  not  take  in  the  left 
or  bottom  edge  of  the  pane.  My  visual  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
blue-grey  quality  of  the  pane  and  upon  its  smooth  surface.  At  thsX  time 
I  was  not  aware  of  any  verbal  tendency  to  say  'pane,'  but  immediately 
after  this  visual  imagery  had  flashed  into  consciousness  I  found  mjBeU 
saying  'window-pane,  and  as  I  did  so  my  visual  attention  increased  in 
scope  to  take  in  the  distance  between  the  projected  pane  and  my  head. 
(This  latter  experience  constituted  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
experience — an  mterpretative  period.  The  development  of  the  first  meaning 
in  connection  with  tne  stimulus-word  took  place  so  rapidly  that  it  was  aU 
over  before  my  line  of  regard  had  swept  across  the  word  from  left  to  right. 
The  final  meaning  developed  almost  as  quickly,  and  came  during  the  last 
stages  of  my  motor  reaction.  The  background  of  kinaesthesis  b^ame  the 
vague  content  of  my  final  interpretation  period,  and  it  was  toward  Uiis 
ki^iesthesis  that  my  attention  was  spreading  during  the  interpretative 
period.)" 

3.     Same  instructions  as  before. 

SCULPTOR.  "I  had  hardly  perceived  the  word,  visually,  before  I 
found  myself  reacting  to  the  meaning.  My  line  of  regard  fell  at  the  outset 
\xpon  the  first  four  letters  of  the  word,  and  before  it  had  shifted  far  enou|^ 
to  the  right  to  see  the  remaining  lettm  in  focal  vision  I  filled  out  the  word 
in  visual  imagery  of  the  remaining  letters,  toother  with  vocal-motor 
imagery  of  the  entire  word.  The  latter  was  exceedin^y  cleainnit  and  vivid, 
especially  the  imagery  of  the  throat  and  lip  positions  in  saying  the  'tor' 
portion  of  the  word.  Together  with  this  emphasis  upon  the  'Ux'  there  ap- 
peared visual  imagery  of  the  'o'.  Along  with  all  of  tnis  imagery  there  sud- 
denly developed  tensions  about  the  chest,  shoulders  and  in  my  rin^t  arm. 
I  was  already  beginning  to  react.  (This  kinaesthesis  constituted  a  "fedOng 
of  the  meanmg" — a  recognition  of  the  word  as  a  familiar  one;  but  as  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  consciousness  that  involved  the  concrete  meanmg 
of  the  term.  At  this  juncture  I  was  not  aware  of  the  meaning  as  such.  So 
far  tiie  processes  mig^t  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  'I  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.'  Neither  did  this  response  itself  mean  familiarity  as  such;  it 
meant  familiarity  in  virtue  of  an  immediate  tendency  to  review  my  ex- 
periences thus  far  and  to  label  them.  This  was  done  in  terms  of  a  tendency 
tor  the  span  of  attention  to  widen  and  in  a  tenden^  to  visualise  the  kin- 
aesthesis and  the  word  itself  at  the  same  time.)  Tnen  my  line  of  regard 
lifted  in  imaginal  fashion  to  a  re^on  directly  above  the  printed  word: 
there  I  visualized  a  man,  very  indistmctly  and  only  in  part.  Here  I  labdlea 
no  features  at  the  time;  I  am  describing  only  the  details  of  the  ima^jsry. 
I  saw  the  right  half  of  a  square  jaw,  a  sunken  cheek,  very  dark  skin,  wnnK- 
led  in  such  fashion  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  very  coarse  and  rough;  above 
was  a  glimpse  of  shaggy,  frizzled  hair;  below  was  a  glimpse  of  one  side  of  a 
worn,  dirty,  shaggy  coat  and  of  one  trouser-leg,  dirty,  unkempt  and 
badly  in  need  of  pressing.  The  coat  and  trouser-leg  were  oiack.  (tf  to  the 
left  these  features  mer^d  into  indefinite  blackness  and  from  hence  into 
nothing;  to  the  right  this  imagery  merged  into  an  undifferentiated  area  of 
grey  and  brown— ^hat  might  have  developed  into  the  details  of  a  room. 
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I  then  noted  in  this  imagery  that  the  man's  right  arm  was  outstretched; 
I  found  myself  tending  to  look  in  the  direction  of  this  outstretched  arm, 
but  did  not  actually  do  so;  I  was  merely  aware  of  incipient  eye  and  neck 
tensions  of  turning  in  that  direction.  During  this  time  my  motor  reaction 
had  persisted  and  had  become  more  intense,  constituting  a  reaction  to  the 
entire  situation — the  stimulus  word  and  the  ima^^ery.  (Again  I  was  reacting 
to  familiarity  and  to  but  the  beginning  stage  m  the  development  of  de- 
finitised  meaning.  Up  to  this  time  the  meaning  was  'sculptor  as  an  in- 
dividual'; and  the  more  fully  developed  meaning  came  only  after  I  found 
mysdf  reacting.)  I  was  then  conscious  of  a  tendency  for  my  line  of  regard 
to  shift  suddenly  and  vigorously  to  the  right  of  the  stimulus-word;  there  I 
found  developing  a  visual  image  of  something  tall  and  brown:  it  did  not 
become  defimte  enough  to  describe  in  detail;  it  had  three  lobes  or  sections 
as  if  it  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  visualised  group  of  statues  of 
three  persons  in  bronze.  This  vague,  fleeting  and  undifferentiated  visual 
image  rested  upon  a  vague,  dark  'something'  below,  and  was  projected  in 
front  of  a  dark  peen  back^und,  which  latter  had  no  definite  unute  in  any 
direction.  All  ofthis  latter  imagery  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  tendency 
for  tensions  to  develop  in  my  chest,  arm  and  throat,  and  this  t^idency  was 
distinctlv  perceptible  over  and  above  the  antecedent  movements  which 
had  to  do  with  reacting.  I  then  found  mydeU  visualizing  the  'tue'  part  of 
the  word  'statue,'  and  was  aware  of  the  word  'statue'  tapering  off  m  con- 
sciousness; I  had  failed  to  detect  this  latter  imagery  as  it  had  entered 
consciousness.  (All  of  this  latter  imagery,  together  with  the  motor  response, 
constituted  a  recognition  of  the  meamng,  'statue,'  and  was  an  interpretation 
period.)  Then  I  had,  rushing  into  consciousness,  visual  imasery  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  together  with  the  anterior  portions  of  his  shoulders;  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  horse  or  that  it  was  a  marble  horse. 
Brightness,  form,  shadows,  the  curve  of  the  neck,  jaw,  the  bony  protrusion 
above  the  e^es,  the  forelock,  were  all  featured  m  the  imagery,  but  the 
whole  experience  lasted  for  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second.  (This 
imagery  was  the  first  stase  in  the  development  of  further  meaning — sculp- 
ture.) The  last  feature  of  the  visualized  horse  to  stand  out  in  consciousness 
was  the  wrinkled  musculature  along  the  anterior-lateiral  portions  of  the 
near  shoulder.  As  my  line  of  repird  was  leaving  this  image  and  as  the  image 
was  becoming  indistinct,  I  ag^in  found  vocal-motor  imagery  taperin^^  off 
in  consciousness.  This  time  it  was  the  vocal-motor  'scmptor'.  Agam  I 
had  failed  to  note  the  image  as  it  had  appeared.  As  this  latter  awareness 
of  verbal  imagerv  developed,  part  of  it  spread  to  a  tendencv  to  visualize 
my  throat  and  the  space  between  my  throat  and  the  vanishing  image  of 
the  horse.  (This  latter  en)erience  constituted  an  interpretative  period. 
I  had  now  mentally  defined  the  word  'sculptor'.)  During  the  development 
of  the  two  meanings,  'statue'  and  'sculpture',  there  were  two  distinct 
motor  'sets';  these  'sets'  differed  slightly.  The  first  involved  slight  eye- 
tension  of  holding  mv  line  of  reapEuxi  upward;  the  second  involved  eye- 
strain directed  toward  the  right;  the  first  was  not  as  intense  as  the  second; 
the  first  was  confined  more  largely  to  the  throat,  chest  and  eyes,  while  the 
second  involved  incipient  movement  of  my  right  shoulder  as  welL  Both 
'sets'  constituted  a  background  for  the  developing  visual  ima^^ery  and 
seemed  essential  to  the  development  of  meaning.  It  was  to  these  kinaesthe- 
ses  that  I  invariably  found  myself  referring  the  meaning  itself.  At  no  time 
during  the  entire  process  did  I  have  any  affective  toning." 

4.  Introspection  on  the  development  of  an  illusion  and  its 
subsequent  change  in  meaning:  experienced  as  the  reagent  was 
about  to  enter  the  Psychology  Building,  and  taken  down  at 
once  upon  reaching  the  Laboratory,  less  than  five  minutes 
later.   In  the  meanwhile  notes  had  been  scribbled  on  paper. 
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• 

"Aa  I  was  waDdng  toward  the  laboratory  building  I  was  very  dimly 
oonadoufl  of  my  surroundings  except  now  and  then  of  a  momentary  visual 
perception  of  the  walk  in  front  of  me.  Passing  f ocally  through  consciousness 
were  trains  of  verbal  images  such  as  'are  the  corrections  too  numerous', 
ViU  the  printer  object',  and  the  like.  Together  with  these  verbal  processes 
theore  appeared  fleeting  visual  images  of  Mr.  H.,  the  chief  of  the  printing 
establisnment^  and  visual  images  of  presses,  cases  of  type,  etc.  I  saw  Mr. 
£L  in  his  familiar  dark  grey  suit;  he  was  standing  opposite  at  a  table  and 
was  slightly  stooped  over;  his  head  was  turned  downward  and  slightlv  to 
the  left;  I  did  not  visualise  his  face  distinctly;  I  did  not  visualise  the  whole 
df  the  table,  but  saw  its  dark  brown  color,  the  thickness  of  the  top,  and  a 
mass  of  papers  scattered  about.  None  of  these  features  became  clear  during 
the  brief  existence  of  the  imagery.  (I  seemed  to  be  in  the  printing  room 
as  if  I  were  talking  to  Mr.  H.  al>out  the  manuscript  which  I  was  actually 
holding  in  my  hand,  and  saw  these  details  as  I  shomd  have  done  had  I  been 
at  the  table  opposite  him.)  Then  there  appeared  a  mass  of  visual  imagery 
of  different  pages  of  the  manuscript.  These  were  but  fleeting  ^impees 
pirticularly  of  such  pa^  as  were  considerably  marked  with  corrections. 
I  then  found  my  attention  centered  upon  several  words  which  began  with 
'w*  ajid  which  I  had  retouched  with  ink.  While  my  line  of  regard  was  thus 
skipping  about  from  'w'  to  V  and  had  reached  midway  down  ^  visualised 
page  and  a  little  to  the  ri^t  of  the  center,  I  had  the  very  fleeting  and  syn^ 
copated  vocal-motor-auditory:  'Is  there  someone  behind  me?'  in  rising 
innection.  Up  to  this  time  the  tactual-kinaesthetic  sensations  from  walking 
had  remained  in  the  dim  back^und  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  kin- 
aeethesis  of  frowning,  and  tensions  from  the  bowed  condition  of  my  neck 
as  I  walked  along  in  deep  thought.  At  this  juncture  these  kinaesthetic 
processes  began  to  approach  a  hi^^er  degree  of  distinctness:  then  there 
suddenly  developed  the  motor  processes  of  turning  my  heaa,  shoulders 
and  upper  trunk  to  look  behind  me.  At  this  time  there  was  a  change  in 
the  'set'  of  my  facial  muscles,  but  this  was  so  diffuse  that  I  can  not  describe 
it  in  detail.  There  was  in  this  change  a  relaxation  of  forehead-muscles  from 
the  frowning  condition  of  the  moment  before.  Then  rushing  into  con- 
sciousness came  visual  perceptions  of  my  surroundings — ^the  walk,  the 
neen  lawn  on  both  sides  of  the  walk,  near  and  distant  trees,  etc.  As  mv 
Bne  of  re^^ard  swept  over  the  distance  between  me  and  the  trees  and  ad- 
jacent buildings  I  perceived  more  and  more  of  the  sky  in  the  background, 
although  in  indirect  vision.  This  entire  change  of  scene  took  place  very 
rapidly  while  I  was  turning  round,  but  nevertheless  the  successive  fo- 
eussings  of  attention  upon  the  near  and  then  upon  the  farther  objects  were 
easily  detected.  By  the  time  my  line  of  regard  was  focussed  some  distance 
down  the  walk,  and  with  my  eyes  centered  upon  the  walk  itself,  I  'saw*  in 
the  skv,  above  the  trees  and  out  over  the  town  several  blocks  distant,  a 
huge  electric  sign,  in  indirect  vision.  Here  my  imaginal  line  of  regard  was 
centered  upon  the  first  letter  of  the  upper  left-hand  word,  which  was  clearly 
a  'W.  The  remaining  letters  of  the  word  and  the  other  words  as  well  were 
hazy  and  indistinguishable.  But  my  imagery  included  the  entire  sign  which 
had  three  rows  of  words,  one  row  above  another.  It  was  a  typical  large 
electric  sign  in  that  the  letters  were  of  uniform  size,  large  and  blocked; 
the  letters  were  black,  but  aroimd  them  and  behind  there  were  faint  sug- 
gestions of  yellow,  the  yellow  forming  the  sides  of  the  block  letters.  Sur- 
rounding the  entire  sign  was  the  blue-^y  background  of  the  gJcv.  At  the 
instant  this  imagery  appeared  and  while  my  line  of  regard  was  still  focussed 
upon  the  'w'  there  developed  a  sudden  kinaesthesis  of  surprise,  consisting 
of  tendencies  for  the  musculature  of  my  shoulders  and  neck  to  become 
fixed  in  a  rigid  position — a  marked  change  from  the  gradual  movement  of 
the  moment  before,  of  tendencies  to  hold  my  breath  and  to  droop  my  lower 
jaw,  of  a  sudden  circulatory  change  which  appefu^  as  a  tightness  or 
pressure  in  the  left  side  of  my  chest,  and  of  a  wave  of  pressure  welling 
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upward  toward  my  throat.  Along  with  this  attitude  of  surprise  there  ap- 
peared syncopated  verbal  imagery  of  "Westinghouse  Elec — ."  I  cannot 
rememb^  that  the  words  were  completed.  Then  my  consciousness  beca^ne 
focall^  visual  again,  and  I  found  myself  tending  to  visualise  the  words 
'Westinghouse  Electric  Company/  but  this  imagery  was  very  sketchy  and 
fleeting  and  only  a  few  letters  here  and  there  stood  out.  This  imagery  was 
localised  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  visual  image  of  the  nfn  and  much 
nearer  me.  During  the  appearance  of  this  latter  verbal  and  visual  imagery 
there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  muscular  'set'  of  the  moment  before; 
tensions  from  the  attitude  of  surprise  became  much  less  intense;  momentar- 
Uy  I  was  aware  that  the  sign  'meant'  Westinghouse  Electnc  Company, 
lliis  awareness  of  meaning  consisted,  first,  of  a  non-focal  relaxing  of 
tensions  particularly  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  visualisations  of 
these  regions;  secondly,  of  pleasantness  which  I  am  totallv  unable  to  differ- 
entiate from  a  momentary  relaxed  condition  of  muscles  about  the  mouth—- 
a  kinaesthetic  consciousness;  this  region  was  also  visualised  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  kinaesthesis;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  very  diffused  bodily  set  which 
might  be  described  as  'acceptance'  but  which  did  not  mean  acceptance  to 
me  at  the  time.  This  attitude  consisted  of  a  more  general  awareness  in 
kinaesthetic  terms  of  my  whole  trunk,  my  head  and  my  neck.  This  was  a 
diffused,  relaxed  condition,  hardly  more  vivid  in  one  region  than  another, 
but  distinctly  involving  a  wider  region  than  at  first  and  a  decided  change 
from  the  general  muscular  'set'  of  the  moment  before.  All  of  this  was 
visualised  and  was  accompanied  by  a  'set'  in  the  throat  as  if  to  make  some 
remark,  with  the  vocal-motor  'I'.  (This  latter  and  very  complex  motor 
'set'  developed  at  once  upon  the  appearance  of  the  verbal  and  visual 
imagery  described  above.  It  constituted  an  interpretative  period — a  re- 
cognition of  the  meaning  as  such.) 

No  sooner  had  all  this  happened  than  I  found  myself  turning  back  to 
pursue  mv  way  to  the  laboratory.  The  kinaesthesis  of  turning  was  hardly 
porceptible.  I  had  no  sooner  turned  than  I  again  found  myself  looking  back, 
this  time  directly  towurd  the  region  where  I  had  just  'seen'  the  sign.  Tlie 
transition  of  objects  across  the  field  of  vision  was  again  noticed,  out  this 
time  non-focally.  Consciousness  was  now  occupied  with  the  kinaesthesia 
of  turning  and  with  a  wonder  as  to  what  the  experience  was  all  about. 
This  wonder  consisted  of  persisting  throat  tensions,  in  the  suddenness 
with  which  I  turned  about  the  second  time,  and  of  a  questioning^  conscious- 
ness, which  latter  was  characterised  by  a  focalised  kinaesthetic  strain  in 
the  neck  as  I  turned  my  head  around,  upward  and  slightly  sidewise  along 
with  the  movements  of  turning  my  snoulders  and  trunk.  There  was  also 
faint  auditory  imagery  of  something,  too  indefinite  to  describe.  It  was  in 
terms  of  my  own  voice  and  sounded  like  'Uhm'.  Also  there  lingered  in  the 
background  of  consciousness  the  tightness  of  circulation  in  and  about  my 
chest  and  neck.  As  soon  as  my  line  of  regard  was  directed  into  the  sinr 
toward  the  place  where  the  sign  had  appeared,  there  developed  very  sud- 
denly and  with  great  focality  a  visual  perception  of  what  I  had  previously 
intoipreted  to  be  an  electnc  sign — clouds  of  smoke.  Here  the  meaning 
'smoKe  from  a  factory'  developed  with  a  degree  of  vividness  which  waa 
evidently  rendered  all  the  more  focal  in  contrast  to  the  meaning  'electric 
sign'  of  the  moment  before.  The  first  feature  of  the  visual  perception  to 
stand  out  focally  was  its  brightness;  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
brightness-quality  of  the  smoke  as  if  in  contrast  to  the  blaclmess  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  moment  before.  (This  statement  about  contrast  is  but  an  inter- 
pretation based  upon  the  suddenness  with  which  the  brightness-feature  of  the 
smoke  developed  into  consciousness.)  This  behavior  of  attrition  was  only 
momentary,  for  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  smoke  then  stood  out  focally, 
aceompamed  by  a  non-focal  verbal  image  of  the  word  'yellow'  and  a  con- 
comitant tendency  to  visualise  a  large  yellow  *Y'  very  dimly  localised 
upon  the  smoke  itself  as  a  background.  This  tendency  was  so  fleeting  as  to 
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be  almoet  overlooked.  The  mext  features  of  the  smoke  to  stand  out  were  its 
motion  and  its  rolling  cloud-like  formation  as  it  floated  across  the  sky, 
spreading  and  becoming  thinner  as  it  did  so.  These  details  then  gave  way 
to  incipient  tendencies  to  follow  the  smoke  down  and  to  the  ri|^t  towaid 
its  origin,  but  this  motor  tendency,  together  with  its  shift  in  line  of  regud, 
had  but  just  commenced  when  I  found  myself  anticipating  the  source  m  the 
smoke  by  means  of  visual  imagery  of  a  black  iron  chmmey  and  a  red. 
flat-roofed  building.  With  this  imagery  there  appeared  incipient  verbal 
imaoery  of  the  word  'gas',  and  then  factory'.  Then  at  once  a  general 
bodily  'set',  much  like  that  described  above,  developed.  (At  this  time  I 
was  not  conscious  of  a  difference  in  meaning  nor  was  I  conscious  of  a  sim- 
ilarity in  the  two  'sets'.  These  facts  are  after-thoughts.  The  confusion 
oomes  in  being  forced  to  short-cut  the  introspection  by  drawing  similarities 
and  differences  as  one  introspects.  After  the  experience  was  over  I  became 
oonscious  of  the  differences  of  the  two  meanings  and  of  the  similarities 
of  the  two  'sets'.)  This  second  motor  'set'  consisted  of  a  very  general, 
wide-spread,  intense  'lerk'  or  tenseness  which  began  in  my  throat,  spreaa 
to  my  face,  and  then  aown  into  my  chest  and  about  my  shoulders.  (I  think 
that  this  is  merely  the  order  in  which  my  attention  took  in  these  kin- 
aeetheses;  it  is  a  sort  of  introspective  analysis  which  was  goin^  on  at  the 
time;  for  just  previous  to  this  behavior  oi  attention  the  strains  had  de- 
veloped but  were  so  general  and  diffused  that  none  of  them  was  localisable 
nor  were  any  of  them  definitely  describable.  They  became  describable 
after  my  behavior  of  attention  toward  them  seemed  to  result  in  their 
definitisation  and  localisation.)  Again  these  tensions  seemed  at  first  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  changed  condition  from  the  kinaesthesis  of  turning 
around.  At  this  time  the  musculature  was  not  visualized  and  there  devel- 
oped no  attitude  of  acceptance  and  no  interpretative  period;  I  found 
myself  tending  to  label  the  experience  immediately  afterward,  verbal 
fashion,  as  the  development  of  meaning.  No  intervening  processes  took 
place  other  than  a  tapering  off  of  the  kinaestheses  and  visual  imagery 
from  focal  attention.  This  interpretation  was  a  visualization  of  the  re^on 
of  my  throat,  together  with  a  tendency  to  innervate  the  word  'meamng' 
and  a  still  further  change  in  the  general  motor  back9t)imd.  This  latter 
change  consisted  of  locafized  relaxations  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  while 
attention  took  in  non-focally  a  general  awareness  of  the  'resident'  bodily 
kinaesthesis  elsewhere,  and  also  a  kinaesthetic-static  image  of  lifting  my- 
self upward.  This  was  accompanied  by  dim  visual  imagery  of  my  body 
from  the  trunk  up.  Much  of  this  imagery  and  many  of  the  sensory  exper- 
iences were  dim  and  fleeting.  The  latter  group  of  experiences,  constituting 
a  tendency  to  label  the  entue  last  half  ofmy  reaction  as  the  devdopment 
of  meaning,  ended  the  entire  affair.  (Here  the  interpretative  period  was 
delayed;  but  we  notice  the  same  tendency  for  attention  to  broaden  its 
scope  and  to  take  in  kinaestheses  plus  visualizations  of  musculature.)  No- 
where in  the  entire  experience  was  there  any  hint  whatever  of  imageless 
or  sensationless  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  fact,  immediately  afterward,  that  images  and  sensory  processes  con- 
stituted the  meaning." 

Discussian  of  data.  The  reliability  of  such  introspections 
as  are  given  above  has  been  checked  repeatedly  in  the  labor- 
atory by  means  of  giving  two  consecutive  introspective  accounts 
of  the  same^  process.  In  no  instance  have  elaborations  or  im- 
portant omissions  been  foimd.  Constant  experience  over  a 
number  of  years  in  giving  introspective  descriptions  of  complex 
experiences  has  convinced  the  writer  that,  elaborate  as  Uiey 
are,  the  descriptions  are  faithful  to  the  facts. 
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It  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  this  reagent  is  concerned  there 
are  no  unique  meanings  nor  are  there  any  'superetructures'  of 
meaning  unless  one  wishes  to  regard  interpretative  periods  as 
'superstructures.'  But  these  'superstructures'  themselves  are 
aniuysable  and  are  invariably  sensory  or  imaginal  in  their  con- 
tent. Bodily  kinaestheses  added  to  vocal-motor  and  visual 
processes  change  implicit  into  explicit  meanings.  Meanings 
seem  never  to  be  fuUy  develop)ed  imtil  the  original  contents  of 
consciousness  which  function  as  the  'process-aspects'  of  mean- 
ing lead  to  an  interpretative  period.  Without  these  periods 
meanings  are  implicit;  they  exist  only  in  the  behavior  and  con- 
text of  original  contents.  With  these  interpretative  periods 
the  meanings  become  explicit;  they  become  data  of  conscious- 
ness; whereas  before  the  meanings  were  only  data  in  conscious- 
ness. By  means  of  these  interpretative  periods  the  reagent 
becomes  conscious  of  meanings. 

The  above  introspections  are  full  of  'thoughts/  'feelings  of 
meaning/  and  'conscious  attitudes/  yet  none  of  them  reveals 
the  slightest  evidence  of  meaning  in  the  absence  of  image  or 
sensation. 

It  is  evident  that,  before  an  introspection  upon  meaning  is 
complete,  at  least  three  stages  must  have  been  analyzed,  (i) 
The  reagent  must  describe  what  is  known  as  'original  content.' 
This  includes  a  statement  of  the  imagery  and  sensation  com- 
ponents present  in  consciousness.  Such  a  procedure  is  possible 
only  when  'immediate  content'  is  reviewed  by  assuming  an  in- 
trospective attitude.  In  other  words  these  original  contents 
must  lead  to  further  contents  before  the  former  can  be  described, 
or  before  they  can  become  data  of  consciousness.  (2)  Insofar 
as  meaning  is  involved  in  original  content  it  is  implicit.  By 
means  of  an  interpretative  period  the  reagent  becomes  conscious 
of  the  meaning.  That  is,  the  meaning  becomes  explicit.  The 
introspector  must  analyse  this  interpretative  period,  else  he 
will  be  projecting  the  consciousness  of  meaning  back  into  the 
original  contents  where  the  meaning  itself  was  not  conscious 
at  all  but  merely  implied  in  the  context  and  behavior  of  contents. 
This  interpretative  period,  in  this  reagent's  case,  invariably 
includes  a  peculiar  behavior  of  attention  in  which  verbal  and 
visual  imagery  are  tapering  off  and  in  which  kinaesthesis  comes 
to  the  foregroimd  and  is  visualized.  (3)  This  second  stage  must 
lead  to  a  tUrd  before  the  reagent  can  become  conscious  that  the 
consciousness  of  meaning  is  an  interpretation.  This  takes  the 
form  of  a  secondary  interpretative  period  or  the  form  of  trans- 
lating the  experience  of  meaning  into  the  language  of  introspec- 
tion. 

Where  Stage  2  does  not  develop,  the  reagent  is  not  conscious 
of  the  meaning,  but  in  virtue  of  Stage  3  he  is  conscious  that 
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the  experience  was  meaningful  and  refers  the  meaning  to  kin- 
aesthesis. 

In  Stage  i  appears  a  bodily  'set'  along  with  verbal,  visual, 
or  auditory  imagery.  Imaginal  content  fimctions  as  the  stim- 
ulus to  which  the  bodily  'set'  seems  to  be  a  response.  Both 
groups  of  factors  are  essential  for  meaning.  Stage  2  appears  in 
terms  of  this  lingering  bodily  'set'  while  the  stimulus-unagery 
is  tapering  off,  and  th&  'set'  is  visualized.  Attention  here  broad- 
ens to  take  in  the  space  between  the  localized  stimulus-imagery 
and  the  locaUzed  kmaesthesis.  Both  of  these  groups  of  factors 
are  essential  to  Stage  2.  Stage  3  includes  this  same  kinaesthetic 
set,  still  visualized,  but  tapering  off  in  consciousness,  as  one 
factor,  and  a  verbal  tendency  to  label  the  experience  as  mean- 
ingful as  the  second  factor. 

In  each  stage,  therefore,  two  sets  of  factore  are  essential — 
a  stimulus  function  and  a  response  function. 

CondusUm.  The  development  of  meaning  involves  three 
stages:  (i)  the  original  or  'given'  process;  (2)  a  subsequent 
process  which  interprets  the  first;  (3)  a  third  process  which 
constitutes  a  final  interpretation.  The  first  stage  is  the  original 
content  of  consciousness;  the  second  stage  is  necessary  bdore 
this  original  content  can  become  a  datum  of  consdousness;  the 
third  stage  is  essential  before  the  meaning  of  this  datum  can 
become  a  datum  of  consciousness. 

In  other  words  there  are  (i)  shifting  or  developing  sensory 
and  imaginal  contents,  and  these  must  shift  or  develop  before 
their  antecedents  have  finidly  vanished  from  consciousness. 
Along  with  this  development  of  sensory  and  imaginal  contents 
there  arises  a  motor  'set'  or  attitude.  An  image  or  a  group  of 
images  in  a  context  never  'meant'  anything  in  the  absence  of 
this  motor  'set'  or  of  verbal  imagery.  (2)  These  data  develop 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  broadening  of  the  span  of  attention  to 
the  stage  of  consciousness  of  meaning.  Here  attitudes  become 
conscious  attitudes.  (3)  The  motor  'set'  undergoes  certain 
changes  in  emphasis  and  is  supplemented  by  verbal  imagery 
and  further  visualization  of  musculature.  This  constitutes  an 
awareness  that  the  meaning  has  been  or  is  now  being  recognized. 

One  stage  develops  suddenly  and  with  no  line  of  demarcation 
from  its  antecedent.  Stage  2  develops  before  the  contents  of 
Stage  I  have  vanished  and  is  a  behavior  of  attention  by  which 
we  'know'  what  these  contents  are  and  by  which  original  data 
in  consciousness  become  data  of  consciousness.  Stage  3  is  a 
behavior  of  attention  by  means  of  which  this  knowledge  be- 
comes explicit  rather  than  implicit,  i.  e.,  by  which  a  recognition 
is  recognized. 
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Stage  I  consists  of  process-aspects  of  the  so-called  'given' 
mental  contents  and  meaning  is  absent  until  kinaesthesis  ap- 
pears. In  every  stage  kinaesthesis  is  the  core  of  the  phenomenon 
which  we  call  meaning.  In  every  stage  there  is  a  shift  in  the 
emphasis  which  attention  puts  upon  the  contents  themselves. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  kinaesthesis  is  vital  to  tb« 
development  of  meaning.  In  the  writer's  case,  at  least,  meaning 
has  not  been  described  until  kinaesthesis  is  taken  into  account. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  pure  meanings,  so-called,  are  in  reality 
masses  of  (Muse  muscular  sensations  which  the  reagent  has  not 
succeeded  in  recognizing  and  in  describing. 


CREATIVE  IMAGINATION 


By  Rat  M.  SniPflON,  A.M.  (Hanraid) 


I.    Impobtancb  of  the  Subject 

"The  blunt  truth  is,  that  after  three  yeare'  association  with 
amateur  writers,  we  are  convinced  that  only  a  small  percentage 
are  naturaUy  gifted  with  the  two  vital  elements  of  success — 
creative  imagination  and  dramatic  insight."  This  quotation, 
taken  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Roy  Manker,  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation,  shows  the  great 
importance  that  a  business  man  attaches  to  creative  ability. 

Creative  imagination  is  worth  more  than  mere  book  know- 
ledge. Education  and  intelligence  are  merely  the  means  by 
which  we  facilitate  the  liberation  of  this  creative  energy.  Mod- 
em peryrchologists  have  failed  to  place  the  proper  emphasis  upon 
this  vital  and  important  factor  in  the  life  of  the  inchvidual  and 
in  the  fibre  of  our  society.  Titchener  has  been  the  most  generous 
in  offering  suggestions  upon  the  subject,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  devoted  three  pages  to  the  imaginative  con- 
sciousness in  his  Text  Book  on  Psychology.  Wimdt  speaks  of 
"Creative  Synthesis"  and  "Creative  Resultants,"  which  are 
most  fertile  as  suggestions,  but  which  he  drops  with  his  custom- 
ary propriety.  The  Behavioristic  School  naturally  overlooks 
imaginative  tendencies.  Watson  in  his  latest  book  on  Psychol- 
ogy does  not  even  mention  the  term  "imagination." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  ascertain  how  imagina- 
tion originates,  but  to  deal  only  with  ways  and  means  of  meas- 
uring it.  Certain  types  of  incidental  or  promiscuous  education 
may  develop  it  more  readily  than  specialized  training.  The 
extraordinary  produces  the  extraordinary.  Productive  freaks 
are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Tests  devised  to  ascertain  either  native  intelligence  or 
acquired  knowledge  are  certainly  valuable  to  an  employer. 
However,  they  can  oidy  give  a  clue  to  the  individual's  possible 
expansion  in  so  far  as  certain  tendencies  and  capacities  have 
been  seen  to  evolve  from  other  individuals  possessing  the  same 
intellectual  status.  Individual  differences  make  the  index  of 
these  tests  most  imcertain.  There  are  no  elements  in  them  to 
extract  from  the  mind  of  the  individual  his  powers  of  creative 
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productivity  and  bis  tendencies  toward  originality.  If  his  crea- 
tive ability  ia  expressed  in  many  of  these  tests,  the  methods  of 
scoring  have  failed  to  take  it  into  coasideratioa.  It  is  evident 
that  we  need  tests  designed  to  give  us  more  direct  and  depend- 
able information  upon  this  essential  element  of  progress — 
creative  imagination. 

II,    How  Creative  Imaqination  May  be  Detect-ed 

Creative  ability  is  marked  by  the  initiative  which  one  evi- 
dences by  his  power  to  break  away  from  the  usual  sequence  of 
thought  into  an  altogether  difTerent  thought.  Pn^ress  is  made 
by  the  realization  of  limitationR.  When  these  limitations  are 
recognized,  then  a  new  approach  is  sought  for  an  explanation  of 
the  problem  confronting  us — or  should  be  sought. 

Frequency  of  spontaneity  in  thought  is  the  true  measure  ) ) 
of  a  person's  creative  capacities.  A  person  might  be  pregnant 
with  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  yet  they  would  not  have 
any  special  significance  as  being  useful,  artistic  or  unique.  We 
are  looking  for  deviation,  not  necessarily  the  utility  of  the  crea- 
tion or  the  beauty  of  a  design.  Creative  ability  is  evidenced  in 
one's  tendencies  to  abandon  old  unfruitful  paths  for  others. 
A  searching  type  of  mind,  a  combing  mind,  a  synthetic  mind  is 
what  we  are  looking  for. 

The  number  of  figures  drawn  within  15  min.  is  no  index  of  a 
person's  creative  imagination.  This  gives  merely  his  speed  in 
production.  It  has  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  significance. 
The  number  of  departures  from  following  a  previous  figure  in 
its  form  or  utility,  however,  marks  that  quality  of  mind  that 
is  original  and  searching. 

Initiative  of  deviation  is  for  our  purpose,  then,  accepted  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  creative  abihty.  This  deviation  may  be 
either  evolutionary  or  spontaneous.  It  may  involve  either 
mechanical  production  or  inspired  production.  People  vary  as 
to  initiative.  The  nervous  individual,  possessing  aesthetic 
tastes  and  sensitive  feelings,  may  possess  more  initiative  or 
liberate  more  enei^  than  the  indifferent  cahn  thinker.  But 
initiative  towards  one's  task  is  certainly  no  mark  or  evidence 
of  constructive  ability  and  originality.  It  is  true  that  this  may 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  a  creative  mind,  however,  because  of  the 
facility  which  it  engenders. 

Now,  what  motivates  these  deviations?  Ambition,  that  in- 
tAngible  incentive  to  action  which  looks  forward  to  satisfaction, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Hedonistic  motives  no  doubt  exercise 
the  predominant  developmental  urge. 

All  creations,  such  as  novels,  inventions,  poems,  etc.,  may  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  two  categories — labored  or  inspired.   Some 
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productivity^  and  his  tendencies  toward  originality.  If  his  crea- 
tive ability  is  expressed  in  many  of  these  tests,  the  methods  of 
scoring  have  failed  to  take  it  into  consideration.  It  is  evident 
that  we  need  tests  designed  to  give  us  more  direct  and  depend- 
able information  upon  this  essential  element  of  progress — 
creative  imagination. 


II.    How  Creative  Imagination  Mat  be  Detected 

Creative  ability  is  marked  by  the  initiative  which  one  evi- 
dences by  his  power  to  break  away  from  the  usual  sequence  of 
thought  into  an  altogether  different  thought.  Progress  is  made 
by  the  realization  of  limitations.  When  these  limitations  are 
recognized,  then  a  new  approach  is  sought  for  an  explanation  of 
the  problem  confronting  us — or  should  be  sought. 

Frequency  of  spontaneity  in  thought  is  the  true  measure )") 
of  a  person's  creative  capacities.  A  person  might  be  pregnant 
with  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  yet  they  would  not  have 
any  special  significance  as  being  useful,  artistic  or  unique.  We 
are  looking  for  deviation,  not  necessarily  the  utility  of  the  crea- 
tion or  the  beauty  of  a  design.  Creative  ability  is  evidenced  in 
one's  tendencies  to  abandon  old  unfruitful  paths  for  others. 
A  searching  type  of  mind,  a  combing  mind,  a  S3mthetic  mind  is 
what  we  are  looking  for. 

The  number  of  figures  drawn  within  15  min.  is  no  index  of  a 
person's  creative  imagination.  This  gives  merely  his  speed  in 
production.  It  has  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  significance. 
The  number  of  departures  from  following  a  previous  figure  in 
its  form  or  utility,  however,  marks  that  quality  of  mind  that 
is  original  and  searching. 

Initiative  of  deviation  is  for  our  purpose,  then,  accepted  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  creative  ability.  This  deviation  may  be 
either  evolutionary  or  spontaneous.  It  may  involve  either 
mechanical  production  or  inspired  production.  People  vary  as 
to  initiative.  The  nervous  individual,  possessing  aesthetic 
tastes  and  sensitive  feelings,  may  possess  more  initiative  or 
liberate  more  energy  than  the  indifferent  calm  thinker.  But 
initiative  towards  one's  task  is  certainly  no  mark  or  evidence 
of  constructive  ability  and  originality.  It  is  true  that  this  may 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  a  creative  mind,  however,  because  of  the 
facility  which  it  engenders. 

Now,  what  motivates  these  deviations?  Ambition,  that  in- 
tangible incentive  to  action  which  looks  forward  to  satisfaction, 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Hedonistic  motives  no  doubt  exercise 
the  predominant  developmental  urge. 

All  creations,  such  as  novels,  inventions,  poems,  etc.,  may  be 
placed  in  one  of  the  two  categories — ^labor^  or  inspired.  Some 
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Sniuses  flower  in  a  day,  while  others  are  destined  to  years  of 
xd,  tiresome  labor  and  effort  before  their  dreams  are  realized. 
We  are  walking  along  the  street  and  an  idea  suddenly  springs 
into  oiur  consdonsness.  It  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unique. 
There  is  never  anything  absolutely  new  created.  New  ideas 
represent  merely  new  combinations  of  thought-elements,  of 
which  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  combinations.  Maxwell 
Gamett,  in  his  new  book  on  "Education  and  World  Citizen- 
dup"  (1921,  p.  258),  gives  the  following  interesting  paragraph 
deiuing  with  this  point.  ''And,  since  these  sudden  inspirations 
often  follow  an  unconscious  process  that  has  revealed  a  connec- 
tion (or,  as  Poincar^  says,  a  'combination')  which  the  preceding 
period  of  conscious  work  failed  to  disclose,  are  we  to  say  that 
there  is  an  unconscious  ego,  or  a  subliminal  ego,  that  is  'superior' 
to  the  conscious  ego?  (Both  Poincar^  and  Dr.  Morton  Prince 
are  loth  to  say  yes.)  Are  we  to  follow  Mr.  Kenneth  Richmond 
and  describe  the  thought  processes  which  lead  to  these  inspir- 
ations as  'superconscious'?  It  is  true  that  creative  thinkmg, 
marked  by  the  'discovery'  of  valuable  combinations  and  so 
making  important  progress  towards  the  goal  of  scientific 
thought,  is  often — and  perhaps  only — accompushed  when  active 
consciousness  is  somehow  side-tracked,  when,  in  fact,  the  will 
18  not  intervening  in  the  train  of  thought  in  question,  and  when 
there  is  no  interference  by  extraneous  thought^activities, 
whether  due  to  active  interest-systems  or  to  in-coming  sense- 
impressions."  Gamett  attributes  oiur  moments  of  inspiration 
to  the  free  working  of  the  curiosity  or  wonder  instinct.  It  is 
true  that  interest  may  motivate  oiu*  inspirations,  but  the^  in- 
spiration itself  is  dependent  upon  many  other  factors  besides 
interest. 

Why  are  we  justified  in  considering  creative  capacities  as 
dependent  upon  frequency  of  spontaneity,  ioitiative  of  devia- 
tion or  absolute  change?  The  methods  and  productions  of  all 
persons  whom  we  designate  as  geniuses  give  ample  proof  of  this 
assertion.  Newton,  Faraday,  Be<Miuerel,  Roentgen,  Darwin, 
Einstein,  Edison  and  Madame  Curie  give  us  a  representative 
list  of  scientists  who  certainly  differ  from  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual in  creative  originality  of  production.  These  inventive 
geniuses  possess  what  we  desire  to  call  Creative  Imagination. 
It  may  be  applied  with  equal  significance  in  all  the  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins'  recent  production  of 
"Macbeth,"  with  the  new  conceptions  of  stage  setting  as  de- 
vised by  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  certamly  is  radically  different 
from  what  we  have  usually  experienced.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  creative 

Snius.   Circumstance  and  environment  often  hinder  as  well  as 
silitate  Uie  functioning   of   creative   ability,    but    cannot 
smother  it. 
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III.    Genius  vs.  Insanitt 

Our  method  of  calculating  creative  ability  may  at  first  seem 
to  signify  that  insane  persons  would  be  the  more  creative. 
This  is  contrsuy  to  fact.  In  our  estimation  there  are  two  types 
of  disassociationSy  (i)  creative  and  (2)  neurotic.  They  differ  in 
quality  and  degree.  One  may  possess  both.  Lombroso's  con- 
tention that  genius  and  degeneration  go  hand  in  hand  is  obsolete 
and  untrue.  We  prefer  to  refer  to  the  similarities  and  speak  of 
them  as  mere  resemblances.  ''Genius  resembles  insanity  as  gold 
resembles  brass''  (Hirsch).  Resemblances  do  not  prove  inter- 
dependence. At  present  we  are  planning  to  carry  this  same 
experiment  into  Psychopathic  Hospitals  and  to  determine  the 
correlation  between  the  normal  individual  and  the  neurotic 
individual  with  reference  to  their  creative  capacities. 

Havelock  Ellis  tells  us  that  ''nothing  in  British  Genius 
seems  favorable  to  Lombroso's  favorite  theory,  that  genius 
occurs  upon  an  epileptoid  basis.''  "Some  writers  rake  together 
cases  of  insane  men  of  genius  without  considering  what  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  sane  men  of  genius,  nor  what  relation  their 
insanity  bears  to  this  genius." 

The  new  combinations  of  thoughts  of  the  insane  have  no 
significant  bearing  upon  their  past  experience.  Twelve  devia- 
tions as  expressed  by  a  neim>tic  individual  have  an  entirely 
different  significance  from  the  same  number  expressed  by  an 
individual  with  a  sound  mind.  The  two  types  fall  under  en- 
tirely different  categories.  The  normal  mind  possc^sses  the 
power  of  organization  and  the  abiUty  to  realize  the  utility  and 
fimction  of  its  ideas  while  the  insane  person  does  not.  Bio- 
graphy has  warped  the  facts  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  recorded 
insane  geniuses.  Freaks  and  seclusive  types  were  formerly 
adjudged  as  insane.  The  meaning  of  the  term  has  changed 
radically  within  the  past  two  himdred  years.  The  outstanding 
geniuses  of  today  are  far  from  being  insane  (Marconi,  Voronoff, 
Edison,  Carnegie) .  Let  us  hope  that  the  influence  of  modem  psy- 
chological methods  will  exact  more  careful  consideration  of 
mental  traits  in  biographical  records. 

It  is  essential  to  record  the  "stability"  of  the  individual  with 
the  results  obtained  by  any  test  upon  that  individual.  We  pro- 
ceed next  to  the  test  itself. 


IV.    Test  for  Creative  Imagination  (Visual) 

Purpose.    To  determine  the  creative  capacity  of  an  individual. 

Malerial.  Four  small  round  dots,  representing  the  four  comers  of  a 
square  which  measures  H  in.  from  dot  to  dot,  are  printed  upon  white  {Mtper. 
(It  is  best  to  have  a  rubber  stamp  made  in  order  that  they  may  be  uniform 
in  each  figure.)  Five  squares  are  printed  upon  an  ordinary  sheet  of  8}^  x  1 1 
typewriter  paper.  Leave  ample  space  about  each  square. 
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Prdiimvfiary.  (For  a  group.)  Pass  out  the  printed  material  before 
starting  to  explain  what  is  to  be  done.  Give  each  individual  10  sheets  of 
paper  (^  squares).  Have  him  write  his  name,  age,  and  occupation  in  the 
upper  rijght  hand  comer  of  the  first  page.  If  school  children,  have  them 
give  their  grade  in  school.  Have  them  lay  papers  aside  while  you  give  the 
directions. 

DiredtUms,  (For  a  group.)  "Upon  each  paper  that  I  have  given  you 
there  are  printed  several  groups  of  dots  in  the  form  of  squares.  When  I 
say  'Go'  ^ou  are  to  add  two  more  dots  to  the  four,  which  you  have  in  each 
6L  the  pnnted  squares,  and  see  how  many  different  drawings  of  objects,  or 
of  designs,  vou  can  make  in  fifteen  minutes.  You  mav  place  the  two  'extra 
dots'  an3rwhere  you  like.  You  must  use  every  one  of  tne  six  dots.  You  can 
mflJce  as  many  strai^t  or  curved  or  crooked  lines  as  you  like.  Use  pencil. 

"Do  not  be  too  careful  with  your  drawings.  The  objects  must  be 
intelligible  and  the  designs  or  patterns  must  use  the  two  'extra'  dots  in 
important  places  in  them.  We  know  that  some  of  you  can  draw  better 
than  oUiers.  That  makes  no  difference.  Originality  counts  for  most. 
Strive  to  make  as  many  different  things  as  possible.  You  are  searching 
for  'new'  ideas.  Try  to  make  everv  one  of  the  drawings  different" 

(Give  two  examples  upon  the  black-board,  showing  how  a  dipper  and  a 
rectangle  can  be  made  by  adding  two  dots  and  connecting  them  by  lines. 
Be  sure  to  make  the  dipper  with  a  curved  handle  in  order  that  they  may 
see  that  curved  lines  can  oe  used.  Make  it  dear  that  they  can  use  any  kind 
of  crooked  lines.) 

"Number  each  one  of  the  drawings  as  you  finish  them.  Remember  to  add 
two  more  dots  to  the  four.  You  will  nave  fifteen  minutes  only.  Pay  stoict 
attention  to  your  own  business  and  do  not  look  at  vour  neighbor's  work. 
Tlie  best  way  to  find  things  is  to  keep  looking  at  the  four  dots. 

"Rbadt!    Gol" 

(Watch  the  time  closely.  Be  sure  they  have  numbered  the  drawings 
before  they  hand  them  in.) 

Questions  and  additional  data: 

1 .  Now  some  people  place  the  two  dots  "by  chance' '  anywhere  within 
or  outside  of  the  sauare  and  then  "imagine"  what  the  outline  suggests. 
Others  first  think  of  the  thing  they  are  going  to  draw,  then  place  the  two 
dots  where  they  are  needed  to  complete  their  picture  or  design.  If  the 
thought  of  the  object  you  drew  came  mto  your  mmd  before  you  plaoed  the 
dots,  write  Yes  on  the  back  of  the  first  page.  If  you  used  both  methods 
write  Both. 

2.  Write  beside  each  figure  what  suggested  it  to  you. 

3.  Did  any  of  the  things  ^at  you  drew  before  have  any  influence 
upon  your  other  drawings? 

tDid  you  think  of  the  next  figure  that  you  were  going  to  draw  before 
nished  the  previous  one? 
^.    Which  oo  you  think  is  the  more  "creative"  or  original — the 
drawmg  of  a  geometrical  wall-paper  design  or  the  drawing  of  an  auto- 
mobilef 

V.    How  TO  Grade  the  Data 

Give  one  point  credit  for  a  change  of  design  in  decorative 
dntwings  and  one  point  credit  for  a  change  of  object  in  represen- 
tative drawings.  By  noting  carefully  the  form,  function,  utility, 
shape,  pattern,  setting  and  meaning  of  each  drawing  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  noake  these  two  main  distinctions.  Do  not  count 
a  reproduction  of  the  examples  that  were  given  before  the  ex- 
periment. Count  only  one  letter  of  the  sJphabet  and  only  one 
figure. 
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Geometrical  figures  count  the  same  as  any  decorative 
design  or  representative  object.  The  frequency  of  geometrical 
figures  is  about  the  same  in  all  individuials.  In  t^ldng  with 
F^fessor  Titchener  about  the  comparative  values  of  ''designs" 
and  of  ''objects/'  he  stated  that  he  was  not  certain  but  that  the 
drawing  of  a  design  was  more  original  and  creative  than  the 
drawing  of  an  object.  We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  point 
here.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  of  equal  value. 
The  artist  may  have  a  large  supply  of  "stock"  designs  on 
hand  to  imload,  but  he  is  restricted  to  the  use  of  only  those 
which  can  utilize  the  two  extra  dots  to  advantage.  A  black- 
smith, on  the  other  hand,  may  have  in  readiness  a  supply  of 
objects  which  he  experiences  with  equal  frequency  in  his  work, 
but  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  requirements  in  this  test. 

The  total  number  of  drawings  made  is  not  significant.  If  a 
person  drew  forty  houses  all  practically  alike  he  certainly  would 
not  be  considered  as  "creative".  Another  may  draw  only  five 
designs  each  of  which  has  the  same  shape  or  form.  We  would 
score  each  with  a  zero. 

Suppose  Mr.  X.  made  six  drawings  which  were  entirely 
different  (man — chouse— yboat — ^flower — ^fylfot  symbol — butter- 
fly), and  Mr.  Z.  made  thirty  drawings  of  which  only  fifteen  were 
entirely  different.  Mr.  Z.  would  be  considered  more  creative 
because  he  has  given  us  fifteen  changes  while  Mr.  X.  has  given 
us  only  five.  But  what  of  the  quality? 

How  are  we  to  determine  which  is  of  more  creative  significance 
— ^a  typewriter  or  a  Rembrandt  painting?  How  are  we  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  creative  abiUties  or  creative  capacities  of  a 
Goethe  or  a  Schiller  except  by  merely  designating  them  as 
either  active  or  passive?  Who  is  the  greater  genius, — ^Plato  or 
Bach?  We  are  not  dealing  with  qualitative  d^inctions  in  this 
test.  We  merely  hope  to  ascertain  quantitative  creative  values. 
The  difficulties  to  be  confronted  in  either  case  are  extremely 
complex.  The  social  significance  or  utility  of  a  patent  deter- 
mines its  value.  We  cannot  go  into  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  matter  here,  but  will  make  that  clear  in  a  later  paper. 
Quality  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  conditions  external  to 
the  individual,  upon  education  and  environment.  We  are  not 
testing  the  "product"  but  the  "capacity"  to  produce  original 
ideas.  The  fast  thinker  gives  evidence  of  his  speed  in  the  greater 
number  of  figures  that  he  draws,  but  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
greater  chance  of  having  many  drawings  alike  where  more  are 
made  than  where  few  are  made.  College  students  in  the  Har- 
vard Laboratory  tended  to  make  fewer  figures  and  te  get  them 
all  different,  while  the  children  in  the  grades  draw  a  greater 
number  of  figures  and  get  probably  only  half  of  them  different. 

Speed  gives  us  no  evidence.   It  merely  signifies  a  difference 
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in  method  in  creative  production.  While  the  fast  thinker  is 
drawing  three  or  four  similar  drawings  that  only  count  for  one 
point  credit,  the  slow  thinker  is  generally  producing  one  figure 
that  also  counts  for  one  point  credit. 

At  first  we  attempted  to  collect  the  total  number  of  figures 
made  and  unite  it  with  the  number  of  creative  changes,  stating 
both  in  a  percentage.  To  secure  this  percentage  we  divided 
the  number  of  creative  changes  (C.C.)  by  the  total  number  of 
figures  drawn.  According  to  this  method  of  figuring,  an  in- 
dividual who  made  5  figures,  3  of  which  were  entirely  different 
(60%),  would  make  the  same  score  as  anotherwhomadeaofigures 
with  18  changes  (60%).  Here  we  have  three  creative  ch^ges 
in  one  individual  equal  to  eighteen  creative  changes  in  another. 
Suppose  Mr.  A.  made  15  figures  with  14  changes  (93%);  Mr. 
B.  made  22  figures  with  21  changes  (95%);  Mr.  C.  made  15 
fibres  with  one  change  (6.6%);  and  Mr.  D.  made  22  figures 
with  one  change  (4-5%).  One  can  readily  see  that  the  value  of  the 
changes  is  here  dependent  upon  the  total  number  made.  Our 
emphasis  is  upon  the  ''changes",  not  upon  the  number  of  draw- 
ings. 

VI.    Value  in  Schools 

In  April  (1921)  this  test  for  Creative  Imagination  was  riven 
to  407  children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Idand. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Whittaker,  Supt.  of  Schools  at  03rster  Bay,  gave 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  in  aiding  with  the  testing. 
The  tests  were  given  first  in  the  eighth  grade  and  then  carried 
successively  through  the  intervening  grades  down  through 
l^rade  3  B.  We  started  with  the  eighth  ffr&de  in  order  to  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  the  procedure  before  we  approached  the 
lower  grades.  Every  effort  was  made  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  well  understood  by  all  the  pupils  before  startmg. 
Language  was  adopted  which  they  could  imderstand.  No  es- 
sential deviation  was  made  from  directions  as  given  above. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained. 

Total  Crei^    Average 
tive  chanseB      C.  C. 
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These  pupils  ranged  in  age  from  7  to  i6  years.  Each  of  the 
407  tested  had  studied  drawing.  The  finding  which  was  of  most 
importance  to  us  was  the  average  number  of  creative  changes 
for  the  entire  school.  This  average  was  8.25.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  creative  changes  of  each  individual  with  this 
average  we  have  a  basis  for  comparative  iud^ents.  Anybody 
who  f aUs  below  this  average  is  considered  low  in  creative  capac- 
ity, while  anybody  who  ranks  above  8.25  is  rated  accordingly. 

In  every  grade,  room  A  proved  to  be  more  creative  than 
room  B  of  the  same  grade.  This  seems  to  signify  that  Oyster 
Bay  has  a  well  graded  school.  Grade  6A  has  the  highest  aver- 
age, with  11.28  creative  changes.  The  budding  genius  of  the 
407  pupils  was  Edward  M.,  13  years  old,  in  the  sixth  grade.^ 
He  drew  42  figures  and  had  27  perfect  changes.  Thirteen  of  his 
drawings  were  of  objects. 

These  tests  serve  to  indicate  in  a  concrete  way  the  latent 
capacities  of  each  pupil.  The  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  to  study 
the  ''interests''  of  the  pupil  and  place  him  where  he  can  develop 
his  talents.  If  he  is  stupid  in  arithmetic,  then  try  him  in  history. 
If  backward  in  history,  then  try  him  in  music  or  drawing.  All 
must  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  the  constraint  of  the  school, 
however.  It  is  evident  that  Edward  M.  possesses  this  ''vital 
stuflF"  of  life  which  we  call  "creative  energy"  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  direct  its  liberation  into  fruitful  channels. 

Those  below  the  average  can  be  of  value  to  the  conununity 
only  as  "reproducers''  and  probably  will  fare  better  in  life  than 
those  above  the  average  in  creative  imagination.  Those  above 
this  average  we  term  "producers" — those  who  bequeath  some- 
thing to  civilization  in  services.  The  average  business  man  who 
is  successful  may  possess  very  little  "creative  imagination." 
True  business  ingenuity,  however,  lies  in  one's  powers  to  visual- 
ice  situations  and  in  the  creative  impulse  to  react  to  productive 
opportunities. 

VII.    Development  of  the  Test 

At  first  we  used  15  dots  placed  promiscuously  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  instructed  the  subjects  to  find  as  many  "detailed 
objects  or  designs"  as  possible  among  them  within  45  minutes. 

^Mr.  Whittaker  says:  "Many  of  those  who  made  high  scores  may  be 
classified  as  day-dreamers.  Edward  M.  is  about  a  75%  or  80% 
student  in  the  usual  school  subjects.  He  is  a  special  type  and  his  case 
is  difficult  of  analysis.  He  seems  to  have  no  strong  likes  or  dislikes  and  no 
prominent  interests,  is  not  a  movie  fan,  is  not  inclined  to  join  with  the  other 
t)oys  in  vigorous  plays,  is  not  a  great  reader  of  stories  or  novels.  Yet  he 
has  a  very  active  imagination,  exemplified  in  the  peculiar  kinks  in  his  own 
eroressions  and  ideas  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  new  ideas  expressed  by 
other  pupils.  In  the  case  of  several  others  who  made  high  scores,  they  are 
what  one  might  call  "^ut-ins" — ^who  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
taken  most  oftheir  play  and  recreation  through  imagination." 
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Three  weeks  of  this  procedure  got  us  nowhere,  because  the  set- 
ting was  too  complex  and  it  was  impossible  to  score  the  results. 
We  then  had  the  subjects  make  ''one  unified  object"  out  of  the 
15  dots.  A^dn  it  proved  too  complex  for  analysis,  and  elim- 
inated creative  design.  We  were  also  baffled  with  quaUtative 
distinctions.  There  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do  if  we  were  to 
retain  this  method  of  approaching  the  problem,  and  that  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  dots.  Accordingly  we  took  6  dots  and 
instructed  the  subjects  to  ''make  as  many  different  drawings 
cS  designs  or  objects  as  possible  by  adding  two  dots  to  the  six 
already  given."  The  time  was  reduced  from  45  to  15  minutes. 
This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  six  dots 
were  too  suggestive  of  definite  contours  of  familiar  conmion  ob- 
jects. To  eUminate  most  of  this  we  finally  adopted  the  four- 
dot  square  as  offering  least  suggestion  and  giving  greater  control 
in  scoring.  By  giving  the  subject  the  freedom  of  placing  the  two 
"extra"  dots  anywhere  he  Uked,  and  permitting  him  to  use  any 
kind  of  lines  in  making  the  drawings,  ample  opportunity  was 
offered  for  the  expression  of  his  creative  ingenuity. 

The  four-dot  method  is  more  tangible  than  a  mere  free  asso- 
ciation test,  because  it  slows  up  the  thinking  process  and  gives 
more  direct  conscious  attention  to  the  evolving  of  a  new  idea. 
The  pictured  presentation  of  an  idea  gives  us  better  groimd  for 
scientific  investigation.  We  attempted  to  use  the  free  association 
t^t  by  having  the  subject  write  as  many  words  as  possible 
within  15  minutes  and  then  go  through  the  list  searching  for  the 
number  of  distinctly  new  ideas  as  they  appeared.  We  had  the 
subject  go  over  his  own  list  and  state  just  where  the  breaks 
came  in  his  thinking  process  while  writing  the  list.  Again  we 
were  swamped  with  complexities.  There  are  certain  possibil- 
ities, however,  in  this  method.  It  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  creative  breaks  in  a  list  of  free  associated  words. 

All  these  preliminary  experiments  were  given  to  four  psy- 
chologically trained  students  in  the  department  of  Psychology 
in  the  Harvard  Laboratory.  One  of  the  subjects  was  an  artist 
and  another  was  an  instructor  of  Psychology  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  other  two  were  Seniors  in  Raddiffe  College. 

The  artist  proved  to  be  most  creative.  She  averaged  35.6 
in  the  number  of  figures  produced,  and  22.8  in  the  number  of 
"Creative  Changes."  The  averages  in  the  number  of  "Creative 
Changes"  for  the  other  three  subjects  were  15,  11.5,  and  5, 
respectively.  The  number  of  figures  drawn  in  15  min.  by  these 
four  subjects  at  their  first  trial  with  the  four-dot  method  was 
26,  18,  16,  and  8.  This  gave  an  average  of  17 — ^being  1.9  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  grade-school  children  given  above. 
The  number  of  "Creative  Changes"  for  these  four  subjects  at 
their  first  trial  was  22,  15,  9,  and  7,  respectively.  The  average 
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<rf  their  "Creative  Changes"  was  13.2 — ^being  4.75  greater  than 
the  average  Creative  Imagination  of  the  407  school-children. 
We  make  comparisons  with  the  first  trials  only,  because  this 
eliminates  any  facility  in  performance  gained  through  the  sub- 
sequent trials.  After  four  weeks'  practice  of  one  15  min.  period 
once  each  week,  allowing  the  subject  to  repeat  each  week  if  he 
desired,  we  found  that  the  averages  were  raised  only  about  .5 
in  each  case.  This  increase  was  almost  constant  in  each  subject. 

VIII.    Conclusion 

To  those  who  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  this  test  as  a 
method  for  the  measurement  cS  "Creative  Imagination/'  we 
would  merely  suggest  that  possibly  they  could  utilise  the  method 
to  advantage  in  8tud3ring  pure  imagination.  Our  work  thus  far 
has  been  a  play  with  method  rather  thim  with  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  method  is  funda- 
mental. 

By  joining  a  creative  test  such  as  we  have  outlined,  with  a 
"reproductive"  test  such  as  any  general  intelligence  test,  we' 
shall  get  a  more  accurate  statement  €S  the  worth  of  an  in- 
dividual.   The  intelligence  test  alone  does  not  evaluate  this 
vital  "Creative  Energy." 

The  test  we  have  outlined  deals  primarily  with  a  visual 
imagery  stimulus  to  creative  action.  Probably  some  people 
womd  prove  more  creative  in  responding  to  an  auditory  stim- 
ulus. Some  wiU  remind  us  that  this  type  of  experiment  does  not 
draw  out  the  potential  "logical"  creative  capacities  of  an  in- 
dividual. We  hold  that  it  does.  What  could  be  more  empty 
than  four  dots  without  any  logical  significance?  It  is  true  that 
we  eet  an  image  of  some  object  that  we  desire  to  draw,  but  the 
whde  thinking  process  is  involved  in  forming  this  image  or 
association  of  neurograms.  Visual  imagery  generally  expands 
into  scraps  of  kinaesthesis,  auditory  imageiy  and  personal, 
organic  or  verbal  references.  Logical  creative  performance 
involves  imagery.  All  imagery  involves  logical  creative  capac- 
ities. In  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology 
(1931),  in  an  article  by  Claire  Comstock  on  "Relevance  of 
Imagery  to  Processes  of  Thought,"  we  find  the  conclusion  that 
"there  is  no  irrelevant  imagery." 

This  test  gives  equal  chance  of  expression  to  the  "dreamer 
of  dreams"  and  the  planner,  the  moulder  and  the  constructor. 
The  stream  of  imagination  always  flows  in  a  determinate  direc- 
tion. One  may  think  at  first  that  a  mere  visual  imagery  process 
is  of  more  value  in  finding  artists  than  in  finding  lawyers.  We 
must  not  fail  to  recognize,  however,  the  transition  which  tliis 
"image"  must  undergo  in  being  given  s3rmbolical  representation 
in  th^  drawings.  The  constructive  mental  mechanism  of  free 
association  is  supplemented  by  motor  habit. 


A  TABLE  FOR  THE  GRAPHIC  CHECK  OF  THE 
METHOD  OF  CONSTANT  STIMULI 


By  L.  B.  HoiBmoTON 


The  graphic  representation  of  the  actual  and  of  the  theoret 
ical  values  of  p  in  connection  with  the  Method  of  Constant 
Stimuli  may  serve  as  much  more  than  a  mere  rough  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  mathematical  operations.  The  relation  of 
the  actual  to  the  theoretical  distribution  of  percentages,  when 
presented  ^phically,  reveals  to  the  student  just  coming  into 
pi^chophysical  work  the  results  of  his  rather  arduous  labors  in 
a  way  which  he  can  grasp.  To  teU  him  that  the  steepness  of  the 
curve  determines  the  value  of  h,  and  that  the  50%  ordinate 
where  it  cuts  the  curve  gives  L  in  terms  of  the  abscissa  units, 
may  mean  more  or  less  to  him, — usually  the  latter.  If  he  plots 
the  curve  of  actual  distribution  alone  his  case  is  but  Uttle 
better;  he  must  plot  the  theoretically  best  fitting  curve  over 
the  actual.  His  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  principle  of  least 
squares  to  get  the  best  fitting  curve  is  no  more  complete  than 
before,  but  he  can  see  that  it  does  come  out  of  his  labors.  With 
the  two  cmires  before  him  it  is  much  easier  to  make  him  imder- 
stand  the  principle  of  the  law  of  error  and  the  relation  of  a  dis- 
tribution due  to  'sampling*  to  a  distribution  based  upon  an 
infinite  series.  It  is  also  an  easy  way  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
ogive  curve  to  the  'normal'  curve  of  distribution,  a  relation 
which  is  by  no  means  as  evident  to  the  beginner  without  math- 
ematical background  of  the  right  land  as  one  is  likely  to  assume. 
It  serves  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  why  the  value  of  L 
is  different  from  any  one  of  the  stimulus-values  used. 

For  these  reasons  and  also  because  it  does  serve  as  a  check, 
rather  rough  to  be  sure,  upon  the  work  of  a  student,  the  in- 
structor in  a  drill  course  often  does  well  to  plot  the  theoretical 
curve.  Boring^  gives  directions  for  deriving  the  values  and 
plotting  the  curve  as  well  as  the  pedagogical  advantages  which 
come  from  its  use.  Also,  as  Boring  points  out^,  if  we  are  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
as  a  test  of  adequacy,  we  must  at  least  find  the  values  for  pt  and 

^E.  G.  Borins,  Urban's  Tables  and  the  Method  of  Constant  Stimuli, 
iimer.  Jour,  Psychol.,  2S,  1917, 2S8  and  291. 

H)p.  eU.,  2SS. 
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GRAPHIC  CHKCK  OP  THE  MBTHOD  OP  CONSTANT  SmfUU 


HS 


T       P 

y         p      \     y           p      \     y          p 

.00   .5000 
.01   .5057 

.02     .5113 

.03    .5169 
.04    .5226 
.05    .5282 
.06    .5338 

.07     .5395 
.08    .5451 

.09    .5508 

.50   .7603 
.51   .7646 
.52   .7690 

.53   .7733 
.54   .7775 
.55   .7817 
.56   .7858 
.57   .7899 
.58   .7940 
.59   .7980 

i.oo   .9214 
i.oi   .9234 

1.02  .9254 

1.03  .9274 

1.04  .9293 

1.05  .9312 

1.06  .9331 

1.07  .9349 

1.08  .9367 

1.09  .9384 

1.50  .9832 

1.51  .9837 

1.52  .9843 

1.53  .9848 

1.54  .9853 

1.55  .9858 

1.56  .9863 

1.57  .9868 

1.58  .9873 

1.59  .9878 

.10   .5563 

.11     .5618 

.12     .5674 

.13     .5730 

.14     .5785 
.15     .5840 

.16     .5895 

.17     .5950 
.18     .6005 
.19     .6059 
.20     .6114 

.60   .8020 
.61   .8059 
.62   .8097 

.63   .8135 
.64   .8173 

.65   .8210 

.66    .8247 
.67    .8283 
.68    .8319 

.69    .8354 
.70    .8389 

1. 10   .9401 
I.  II   .9418 

1.12  .9434 

1. 13  .9450 

1. 14  .9466 

1.15  .9481 

1. 16  .9496 

1. 17  .9510 

1.18  .952A 

1. 19  .9538 

1.20  .9552 

1.60    .988a 
1.62    .9890 

1.6a   .9898 
1.66   .9906 
1.68   .9913 
1.70   .9919 
1.72   .9925 

1.74   .9931 
1.76   .9936 
1.78   .9941 
1.80   .9946 

.21     .6168 
.22     .6222 
.23     .6275 
.24     .6329 
.25     .6382 
.26     .6435 
.27     .6487 
.28     .6540 
.29     .6592 

.71    .8424 
.72    .8457 
.73    .8491 
.74    .8524 
.75    .8556 
.76    .8588 

.77    .8619 
.78    .8650 
.79    .8681 

1.21  .9565 

1.22  .9578 

1.23  .9591 

1.24  .9603 

1.25  .9615 

1.26  .9626 

1.27  .9638 

1.28  .96I9 

1.29  .9660 

1.82   .9950 
1.8a   .9954 
1.86   .9958 
1.88   .9961 
1.90   .9964 
1.92   .9967 
1.9A   .9970 
1.96   .9972 
1.98   .9975 

.30     .6643 

.31     .6695 
.32     .6746 

.33     .6797 
.34     .6847 
.35     .6897 
.36     .6947 
.37     .6996 

.38     .7045 
.39     .7094 

.80    .8711 
.81    .8740 
.82    .8769 
.83    .8798 
.84    .8826 

.85    .8854 
.86    .8881 

.87    .8907 
.88    .8934 

.89    .8959 

1.30  .9670 

1.31  .9681 

1.32  .9691 

1.33  .9700 

1.34  .9710 

1.35  .9719 

1.36  .9728 

1.37  .9737 

1.38  .9745 

1.39  .9754 

2.00   .9977 
2.05   .998a 
2.10   .9985 
2.15   .9988 
2.ao   .9991 
2.25   .9993 
2.30   .9995 
2.35   .9996 

.40    .7142 
.41     .7190 
42     .7238 
.43     .7285 
.44     .7331 
.45     .7378 
.46     .7424 

.47     .7469 
.48     .7514 

.49     .7559 

.90    .8985 
.91    .9010 
.92    .9034 

.93    .9058 
.94    .9082 

.95    .9105 
.96   .9127 

.97    .9150 
.98    .9171 
.99    .9193 

1.40  .9762 

1.41  .9770 

1.42  .9777 

1.43  .9785 

1.44  .9792 

1.45  .9799 

1.46  .9806 

1.47  .9812 

1.48  .9819 

1.49  .9825 

2.40   .9997 
2.45   .9998 
2.50   .9998 
2.55   .9999 
3.60   .9999 
2.65   .9999 
2.70   .9999 
a.8o   1. 0000 
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take  the  difference  between  these  and  the  actual  values  of  p. 
The  appended  table  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  piupose 
except  in  a  demonstrational  way,  if  indeed  a  demonstration 
may  ever  be  less  refined  than  what  careful  work  demands. 

In  order  to  make  the  change  from  71  to  pt  easier  and  quicker 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gleason,  as  mentioned  by  Boring,  computed  from  the 
table  of  Bruns  the  values  of  pt  for  idl  the  two-place  values  of  7  up 
to  1.50  and  from  there  on  every  tenth  value.  It  is  this  table, 
sli^tly  extended,  which  we  here  present  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  use  to  others,  in  drill-coiuBes  if  not  otherwise.  For 
very  accurate  work  one  must  still  go  to  the  more  extended  tables 
of  Bruns  and  Kampfe.^  Our  ta&le  is,  in  intent,  in  line  with  other 
tables,  such  as  Rich's  checking  table,'  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  reduce  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit  consistent  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  task  in 
hand  demands. 

*/6u2.,  292. 

*H.  BruDB,  WahrKheinUchkeitgrechnunff  und  KoUecktivnuutUkre,  1906. 
B.  K&mpfe,  PkOos.  Stwi,,  9,  1893,  147  ff. 

•G.  J.  Rich,  A  Checking  Table  for  the  Method  of  Constant  Stimuli, 
Amer.  Jour,  Paychd,,  29,  1918,  120-12 1. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  SENSATIONS? 


By  Robert  M.  Oodbn,  Cornell  Univerrity 


Are  we  not  ready  to  dispense  with  the  element  of  sensation 
in  systematic  psychology?  Several  lines  of  argument  suggested 
by  the  present  trend  of  psychological  investigation  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion.  The  first  of  these  is  modem  phenomenology. 
The  second  is  the  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  conscious 
entities  by  the  behaviorists;  and  the  third  is  the  newer  views  of 
neurology,  especially  as  they  have  been  formulated  by  Henry 
Head  and  his  associates. 

I.  The  high  points  in  the  history  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation, in  so  far  as  it  has  dealt  with  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, have  been,  successively,  the  analysis  of  sensation,  the  in- 
vestigation of  memory,  the  attempt  to  bring  the  higher  thought- 
processes  under  experimental  control,  and,  lastly,  the  phe- 
nomenology of  perception.  In  his  account  of  the  last  Congr»i 
for  Experimental  Psychology  which  met  at  Marburg  in  April, 
Hans  Henning  tells  us  that  a  new  psychology  is  now  being  bom. 
"Until  the  tum  of  the  century,"  he  writes,  "it  was  believed 
that  one  could  grasp  the  mind  with  number  and  measure.  This 
was  the  direction  of  the  Wimdtian  School;  however,  few  papers 
of  this  sort  were  to  be  found  on  the  Congress  programme;  for 
since  1900  there  has  developed  a  qualitative  psychology  which 
concerns  itself  less  with  numbers  and  more  with  kinds  of 
experience  and  qualitative  analysis.  One  knows  to-day  that 
the  complications  and  stmcture  of  experience  can  not  be 
analyzed  into  simple  qualitative  elements  and  thus  built  up  bv 
joining  one  to  another,  but  that  one  must  work  constantly  with 
psychical  forms  {OestaUen)" 

It  is  the  investigation  of  these  formulated  stmctures  that 
has  led  to  a  conception  of  psychological  integration,^  the  ele- 
mental constituents  of  which  are  not  psychical  entities  but 
aspects  of  an  attributive  order. 

Even  the  earlier  introspectionists  were  sometimes  loth  to 
admit  that  consciousness,  when  examined  in  cross-section, 
could  be  analyzed  into  so  many  entities,  joined  like  the  parts 
in  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  James,  for  instance,  in  his  Principtea  qf 
Psychdogyf*  maintained  that  the  taste  of  lemonade  is  some- 


^See  footnote  next  page. 
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thing  fundamentally  different  from  sweet  added  to  sourness, 
coldness,  aroma,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  mental  chemistry,  ad- 
vanced to  cover  such  synthetic  discrepancies,  was  never  en- 
tirely satisfying,  because  analogies  of  this  sort  are  always  in- 
adequate to  the  factual  data,  and  likewise  for  the  reason  that 
the  chemical  analysis  of  a  compound  into  its  elements  is,  indeed, 
exhaustive.  The  characteristics  of  water  are  the  characteristics 
of  its  constituent  parts,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  both  these 
gases  are  susceptible  of  isolation  and  investigation.  In  the  case 
€S  perception,  however,  analysis  is  more  baffling;  for  the  sensa- 
tions therein  contained  reveal  "aspects"  such  as  extensity,  in- 
tensity, and  quality;  and  the 'entities  or  "contents"  of  which 
the  perception  is  presumed  to  be  made  up  can  not  be  readily 
and  individually  isolated. 

Although  the  logic  of  analysis  is  the  same  whether  one 
analyse  a  material  substance  or  a  mental  object,  the  constituents 
in  the  two  cases  are  and  remain  distinct;  and  if  it  be  the  same 
objects  of  experience  that  give  rise  alike  to  the  inferences  of  chem- 
istry and  the  inferences  of  psychology,  the  inferences  them- 
selves are  vastly  different.  One  can  carry  over  from  one  science 
to  another  the  logical  method  and  procedure,  but  never  the  pre- 
cise point  of  view  nor  the  existential  data  and  technique  of 
observation. 

Perhaps  we  may  regard  the  existential  datum  of  all  exper- 
ience as  a  complex,  having  many  facets,  which,  when  viewed 
from  diverse  angles,  reveals  for  each  a  unique  phenomenological 
unit.  It  then  becomes  the  problem  of  any  special  science  to 
record  the  phenomena  occurring  under  its  view  of  the  whole, 
and  to  infer  the  underlying  order  which  constitutes  the  unity 
peculiar  to  its  angle  of  observation. 

Such  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  older  anal3rses  of  the  con- 
scious cross-section  into  sensations,  images,  and  feelings.  But 
the  prejudice  of  quantification  was  too  strong  upon  these  earlier 
anal3rsts;   and  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful  because  an  ex- 

^The  use  of  the  term  integraHon  is  derived  from  the  writingB  of  H.  J. 
Watt;  qf.  Some  Problems  of  Sensory  Integration,  Brit.  Jr.  of  Ptychol,, 
1910,  3,  533£f.  "An  intimacy  of  connexion  between  nerve-^paihs  or  impulses 
emanating  from  different  sense  organs  is,  of  course,  recognised  in  many 
forms.  But  this  connexion  has  been  somewhat  exclusively  considered  to 
consist  in  a  mere  coordination  or  association  of  afferent  and  efferent  im- 
pulses with  one  another.  Sufficient  attention  has  hardly  been  paid  to  the 
pOBsibilitjr  that  upon  these  afferent  impulses  an  afferent  structure  might  be 
raised  which  is  dependent  upon  but  essentially  an  addition  to  these.  To 
distinguish  it  from  mere  coordination  such  a  structure  niight  well  be  called 
integration"  (323  f).  See  also  ''The  Elements  of  Experience  and  their  In- 
tegration: or  Modalism,"  Brit.  Jr.^  191 1,  4, 127  ff.:  and  ''The  Main  Princi- 
1>les  of  Sensory  Integration,"  ibid.,  1912^  6,  2390.,  from  which  the  fol- 
owing  sentence  is  taken:  "So  the  word  mtegration  may  imply  the  general 
theory  of  the  relation  of  a  mode  (Oe$taU)  to  its  basis  in  experience,  which 
psychology  may  hope  some  day  to  attain"  (247). 
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haustive  procedure  of  weighing  and  measuring  was  obvioudy 
impossible.  The  mental  object  or  phenomenon  which  furnished 
the  point  of  departure  was  always  existentially  complex.  How- 
ever simple  it  might  be  rendered  under  the  conditions  of  exper- 
imental control,  it  still  persisted  in  remaining  an  object  wiUi  a 
certain  self-constituted  'thingness'  about  it.  The  greater  its 
simplicity,  the  more  definitely  it  might  be  described;  yet  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  a  single  mental  entity,  to  be  taJcen  up 
and  examined  apart  from  every  other  entity  of  mind,  always 
eluded  one's  grasp.  Were  its  color  to  be  observed,  the  color 
must  also  have  shape  and  size,  or  at  least  area;  it  must  possess 
a  certain  brightness  of  intensity  and  a  certain  duration.  Even 
a  slight  variation  in  one  of  these  aspects  might  be  sufficient  to 
alter  the  entity  so  prof oimdly  that  it  at  once  became  something 
else. 

As  Titchener  hi^  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  Sensation  and 
System,  "the  sensation  of  classification  is  the  logical  resultant  of 
many  observations.  Its  qualitative  attributes  are  (in  the  typical 
case)  points  selected  by  definite  procedure  from  a  continuum; 
its  intensive  attributes  are  themselves  continua,  reduced  by  the 
same  procedure  to  a  series  of  points.  Hence,  the  conjunction  of 
the  Qualitative  attributes  with  any  points  whatsoever  upon  the 
correlated  intensive  scales  constitutes,  for  classification,  'a'  sensa- 
tion; the  bracketing  together  of  the  qualitative  attribute  with 
the  complete  intensive  scales  constitutes  'the'  sensation.  It 
would  be  a  great  simplification  of  psychology  if  a  sensation. 
Ma,  teres,  atque  rotunda,  would  stand  before  us  under  a  single 
comprehensive  determination  and  allow  us  to  observe  it  as  a 
whole.  But  that,  if  it  ever  happens,  happens  only  after  we  have 
made  many  separate  observations  of  its  distinguishable  as- 
pects."' 

The  question  raised  by  my  paper  is  one  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  hypotheticiu  elements  of  sensation.  Even 
since  Titchener  wrote  in  19 15  the  investigation  of  the  psycholog- 
ical nature  of  perception  has  revealed  some  of  the  characteristic 
integrations  of  attributes  which  constitute  the  fundamental  pat- 
terns of  attentional  awareness.  If  a  perception  in  its  bare 
phenomenal  essence  is  not  found  to  be  an  aggregate  of  sensory 
elements,  but  an  integrated  unit,  which  upon  analysis  is  reduced 
to  a  number  of  attributive  aspects  rather  than  to  a  number  cS 
individual  conscious  particles,  it  would  appear  that  the  ele- 
mental sensation  can  be  experienced  only  under  a  determina- 
tion of  perception;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  perceived  at 
all,  it  is  a  percept  in  the  same  way  that  'movement'  or  'wet- 
ness' or  'the  taste  of  lemonade'  is  a  percept.  As  Rahn  states 
the  case,  "sensory  consciousness  is  no  simpler  than,  but  equally 

"This  Journal,  26,  1915,  261. 
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as  complex  as,  any  other  t3rpe  of  oonsdousness,  and  the  laws  oS 
its  coming  and  going  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  rise  of  any 
other  form."* 

To  be  sure,  the  perceptual  patterns  from  which  we  derive 
our  awareness  of  objects  are  not  all  of  equal  simphcity.  In 
the  different  modalities  of  sensation,  different  types  of  integra- 
tion are  possible.  One  might  assume  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing a  sensory  element  that  it  should  consist  in  the  integration 
of  those  attributes  that  characterise  the  modality  under  con- 
sideration whenever  each  enters  into  the  imit  once  and  once 
only.  Thus  a  simple  tone  or  element  of  sound  would  have  one 
pitch-brightness,  one  volume,  one  intensity,  and  one  duration, 
whereas  a  tonal  fusion  would  be  a  more  complex  integration  in 
which  at  least  two  attributes  of  pitch-brightness  are  involved. 
But  there  is  still  no  evidence  that  this  hypothetical  entity  ever 
appears  in  consciousness  as  a  bare  sensation,  or  that  it  would 
possess  any  special  significance,  apsirt  from  its  logical  simpli- 
city, if  and  when  it  did.  Indeed,  within  limits,  the  attributes 
of  intensity  and  duration  are  relatively  imimportant  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  pitch-brightness  and  volume.  The  bare 
quale  of  the  tone  or  of  the  fusion  may  be  equally  simple  as 
psychological  datum  prior  to  the  analysis  which  reveals  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  two  are  aroused. 

But  even  if  we  accept  this  logical  definition,  may  it  not  lead 
us  into  further  difficulties?  Not  only  is  the  elementary  sensa- 
tion to  be  marked  off  from  those  units  of  experience,  like  fusions, 
in  which  one  attribute  is  used  twice  over;  it  must  also  be  set 
off  from  other  units  in  which  the  full  quota  of  attributes  belong- 
ing to  a  given  modality  is  not  involved  in  the  integration.  Thus 
visual  movement  as  defined  by  Dimmick*  is  but  duration  and 
qualUy.  ExterU  and  irUensity,  which  also  enter  into  the  defini- 
tion of  a  visual  sensation,  are  not  essential  to  movement.  Of 
course,  the  other  attributes  characteristic  of  the  sense-modality 
might  be  'found'  if  one  were  to  search  them  out,  but  this  would 
be  another  problem  than  that  of  observing  the  phenomenon  of 
movement.  If  it  be  argued  that  in  the  first  case  we  are  analyzing 
tiie  phenomena  of  a  mental  'function,'  and  in  the  other  the 
phenomena  of  a  mental  'structure,'  are  we  doing  more  than 
piling  up  logical  distinctions?  We  might  say  that  the  'functional' 
pattern  of  movement  concerns  some  of  the  attributes,  but  not 
others;  that  the  'structural'  pattern  of  a  mental  element  con- 
cerns each  attribute  used  once  over;  and  that  the  more  elaborate 
patterns  of  fusions  and  complications  involve  attributes  used 
twice  over,  and  may  extend  beyond  the  modality  of  one  de- 
partment of  sense.   Yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  imit  of  sensory 
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experience  remains  an  abetraction  of  certain  attributes  which 
integrate  to  form  a  conscious  gyale,  and  this  quale,  under  an 
appropriate  attitude  of  observation,  is  as  genuine  an  element 
of  experience  as  any  other.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
primary  integration  of  attributes  which  determines  the  original 
units  of  sensory  experience  may  embrace  either  more  or  less 
than  the  full  complement  which  has  been  logically  assumed  to 
define  the  sensation. 

II.  The  movement  known  as  behaviorism  falls  outside  the 
scheme  of  development  which  has  accepted  the  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness as  its  chief  task.  It  is  nevertheless  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  earlier  efforts  to  measure  mind,  and  the  ease  witii 
which  many  psychologists  have  accepted  the  principles  of 
behaviorism  seems  to  indicate  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  con- 
ception of  sensation  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  stimulus 
is  accepted  in  its  place.  The  radical  programme  of  the  behav- 
iorist,  which  denies  the  scientific  validity  of  all  contents  of  con- 
sciousness, has  contributed  its  part  toward  weakening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conscious  element  by  the  destructive  criticism  levded 
against  the  older  notions  of  mental  processes.  However,  in 
confining  its  investigations  to  stimulus  and  response,  behav- 
iorism has  raised  new  problems  which  it  must  be  prepared  to 
face  if  the  restricted  means  with  which  it  proposes  to  operate 
in  its  investigations  are  to  prove  adequate  in  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

Two  points  occur  to  one  in  which  the  means  commonly 
employed  by  the  behaviorist  seem  deficient  in  the  attainment 
of  nis  ends,  the  one  being  his  failure  to  control  the  mediation 
between  stimulus  and  response,  while  the  other  arises  from  ior 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  itself.  The 
dependence  of  the  integrative  patterns  of  perception,  and  like- 
wise those  of  ideation,  upon  definite  conditions  of  arousal  from 
without  and  equally  definite  conditions  and  states  of  neural, 
muscular,  and  glandular  receptivity  and  response  from  within, 
may,  however,  furnish  that  understanding  of  the  mediation 
between  stimulus  and  response  without  wluch  we  are  so  (rften 
at  a  loss  to  predict  the  behavior  of  an  organism  even  under 
objective  conditions  that  have  been  well  defined  and  carefully 
controlled.  As  Boring  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent  paper  on 
the  8timulu9~error,  ''if  only  the  end-terms  of  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse are  controlled,  a  imiversal  one-to-one  correlation  be- 
tween stimulus  and  response  is  not  possible" ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
81^  that  the  ''only  way  out  of  the  dark  would  be  to  study  the 
effect  of  stimulation,  of  attention,  and  of  criterion  by  taking 
hold  of  these  dependent  series  at  their  intermediate  points,  thus 
providing  ourselves  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  entire  psycho-physical  situation."* 
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The  attempt  to  attain  this  "complete  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  entire  peychophysical  situation"  through  study  of 
psychological  integration — ^rather  than  by  assuming  such  arti- 
facts as  sensations  and  images,  bound  together  by  the  chains 
of  association — seems  promising  also  with  regard  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  stimulating  situation.  In  abandoning  mental  ele- 
ments in  favor  of  attributes  of  experience  we  are  able  to  deal 
exclusively  with  psychological  continua  having  a  definite  con- 
text in  the  objective  concUtions  of  stimulation  and  likewise  in 
the  apparatus  and  mechanism  of  response.  For  this  reason  the 
psychology  of  integration  should  prove  a  more  serviceable 
mstrument  to  the  behaviorist  than  the  psychology  of  mental 
elements  which  he  now  so  cheerfully  forswears.  At  any  rate 
the  student  of  behavior  must  be  ready  to  fractionate  his  stim- 
ulus and  study  the  influences  upon  his  subject's  response 
exerted  by  varying  intensities,  extensities,  durations  and  the  al- 
teration and  c(Hnbination  of  sensory  modalities.  In  so  doing  he 
will  necessarily  follow  the  procedure  of  the  psychologist  who 
continues  to  find  his  problem  in  the  observation  of  attributive 
aspects  and  in  the  conditions  that  govern  their  int^ration. 

III.  With  respect  to  Head's  newer  views  of  neurology'  I 
speak  with  some  (tiffidence;  but  I  think  it  worthy  of  note  that 
a  distinction  may  and  perhaps  must  be  drawn  between  the 
sensory  impulse  and  the  resultent  sensation.  A  parallel  is  sug- 
gested dso  between  the  psychological  integration  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  and  the  physiological  integration  of  Head's 
theory. 

Realizing  that  Head's  results  are  still  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, and  that  my  own  equipment  as  a  neurologist  is  too 
meagre  te  give  them  adequate  evaluation,  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  seek  any  large  measure  of  support  for  my  thesis  in  this 
quarter.  Yet  when  Head  tells  us  that  ''psychological  analysis 
fails  entirely  to  disclose  the  struggle  of  sensory  impulses  revealed 
b^  (his)  experimente",*  we  are  at  least  challenged  to  consider 
his  conclusions.  In  brief.  Head  maintains  that  "integration 
occurs  as  impulses  pass  from  the  periphery  toward  the  higher 
centres;  the  change  (being)  a  constant  one  from  a  complex  to 
a  simpler  and  more  specific  grouping,"  so  that  "sensation,  the 
final  end  of  the  process,  assumes  forms  simpler  than  any  sensory 
impulses."  *  Again  from  this  angle  of  approach  we  are  invited 
to  question  the  validity  of  sensation  as  we  have  been  wont  to 
conceive  it.  The  precise  sensory  mechanism  put  forward  by 
Head  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable,  but  upon  superficial  in- 
spection it  seems  to  be  quite  as  plausible  as  the  contrary  view 
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that  an  impulse  started  in  a  specific  end-organ  travels  un- 
changed to  the  highest  receptive  centre  where  it  supplies  the 
neural  correlate  of  the  sensory  element  of  experience. 

Still  another  point  is  suggested  by  Head's  reference  of  affec- 
tion to  the  optic  thalamus.  The  anomaly  of  feeling  as  an  ele- 
ment in  consciousness  has  been  frequently  discussed;  for  feeling 
lacks  the  objectivity  that  belongs  to  the  hypothetical  elements  c? 
sensation  and  image.  Yet  the  acceptance  of  affectum  as  an 
attribute  has  been  equally  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  not  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  elements,  otherwise  supposed 
to  be  fully  described  in  terms  of  their  attributes.  If,  however, 
we  shift  our  mode  of  attack,  and  regard  affection  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  psychological  integration,  we  may  find  it  no  more 
remarkable  that  we  should  be  affected  by  certain  integrations 
than  that  the  integrations  themselves  should  be  compidsory  in 
provoking  distinctive  psychological  imits  of  experience.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  problem  of  the  image  would  be  better  solved  if 
we  were  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  discover  its  textural  differ- 
ence from  sensation  and  limit  the  investigation  to  its  phenom- 
enological  make-up  as  an  integration  of  attributes  taking  place 
under  certain  definite  conditions  of  experience. 

In  the  programme  of  research  here  proposed  we  may  still  take 
general  classes  of  sensation  as  a  point  of  departure,  though  we 
3iould  no  longer  be  striving  to  reconstruct  mental  life  as  a 
certain  number  of  conscious  entities  merely  joined  one  to  another 
in  a  mosaic  of  sensory  particles.  Rightly  considered,  even  this 
analogy  is  more  adequate  to  the  facts  of  experience  than  was 
ori^nallv  intended;  for  the  mosaic  has  a  pattern  which  the 
artist  follows  in  the  selection  of  his  pieces  of  stone.  Likewise, 
in  the  living  organism,  the  pattern  of  the  whole  dominates  the 
accretion  of  minor  parts.  To  resolve  the  whole  into  its  parts 
without  regard  to  their  relatedness  in  the  original  is  to  violate 
the  principue  of  analysis.  We  do  not  go  to  the  mosaic  to  study 
the  nature  of  stones,  but  to  study  the  nature  of  design.  When 
the  whole  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  pieces  there  is  no 
design  left.  To  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  mind  by 
breaking  it  up  into  hypothetical  elements  is  still  more  futile, 
because  the  elements  themselves  either  disappear,  or  recon- 
stitute themselves  in  a  new  t3rpe  of  experience  which  is  a  differ- 
ent subject  of  analjTsis  from  the  one  with  which  we  started. 

But  if  we  take  the  perceptual  pattern  as  our  basis  of  analysis 
and  study  its  attributive  aspects  under  conditions  which  we 
can  control,  it  may  be  that  the  varied  integrations  of  these 
attributes  wiU  reveal  to  us  the  fundamental  patterns  underlying 
all  experience.  We  shall  be  dealing  with  the  only  elements  (X 
mind  that  are  capable  of  treatment  in  isolation  one  from  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  intimate  dependence  upon  physical 
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conditions  that  can  be  exactly  measured.  Thus  there  seems 
hope  for  a  common  meeting  gromid  between  the  investigator 
who  by  temperament  and  scientific  interest  insists  upon  limiting 
his  field  of  research  to  the  tangible  data  of  the  physical  universe, 
and  the  investigator  who  finds  his  problem  restricted  to  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness.  While  a  reconciliation  is  hardly 
to  be  expected,  or  even  perhaps  to  be  desired,  it  is  nevertheless 
ot  interest  to  the  cause  of  science  that  all  should  work  toward 
a  common  end;  for  surely  no  gain  can  arise  from  a  flat  refusal 
to  admit  the  possible  justification  of  another  point  of  view 
than  one's  own. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CREATIVE  DESIRE  UPON  THE 
ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY 


By  Cavbndish  Moxon,  M.A. 


Human  curiosity  first  serves  the  self-centered  impulse  to  seek 
objects  which  cause  pleasure  and  to  avoid  objects  which 
threaten  pain.  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  ethical  repressions 
of  crude  impulse  and  cultural  sublmiations  of  infantile  desire, 
curiosity  has  been  diverted  to  problems  in  the  external  world. 
Civilization  has  involved  a  severe  limitation  of  the  open  play 
of  fantasy  and  the  direct  satisfaction  of  desire.  Only  by  means 
of  elaborate  religious,  artistic,  and  scientific  disguises  can  the 
primitive  desires  escape.  Indeed  the  aim  of  scientists  is  to  dis- 
cover fact  even  when  fact  contradicts  the  deepest  desire. 

Since  many  precious  wishes  have  been  hidden  below  con- 
sciousness, it  is  clear  that  the  psychological  study  of  the  un- 
conscious inevitably  arouses  great  affective  opposition.  This 
is  an  obvious  factor  in  some  of  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Freudian 
theories.  In  some  cases  the  unconscious  opposition  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  severe  renunciation  of  pleasure  involved 
in  accepting  the  new  hypotheses.  In  other  cases  the  admission 
of  unwelcome  facts  has  to  struggle  against  the  rationalizations 
and  moralizations  of  primitive  impulse  and  self-centered  desire. 
The  struggle  is  strongly  marked  in  the  artistic  temperament 
which  delights  in  new  symbolic  representations  of  unconscious 
desires  and  in  imaginary  association  of  pre-conscious  impres- 
sions. The  creative  artist  has  a  strong  will  to  live  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  belief  in  survival  of  death.  Moreover  the  artist  tends 
to  be  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  his  expressions  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  his  impressions.  He  will  therefore  be  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  smallness  of  his  productions  when  he  learns 
that  all  his  previous  experiences  have  been  impressed  and  pre- 
served in  his  subconscious  mind. 

Such,  it  would  appear,  is  the  feeling  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  who 
has  recently  published  his  views  about  the  preservation  of  im- 
pressions in  what  he  terms  the  subconscious -mind.  The  poet 
accepts  the  facts  which  he  uses  as  a  new  way  of  rationalizing 
the  belief  in  survival  which  satisfies  his  deepest  desires.  The 
weight  of  these  desires  may  be  estimated  by  their  power  to 
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obscure  the  poet's  critical  judgment  on  matters  of  fact.  M. 
Maeterlinck's  reason  for  belief  in  survival  is  similar  to  the  argu- 
ment based  on  the  premisses  that  justice  is  supreme  and  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  conscious  ability  is  destroyed  by  death 
before  it  is  able  to  do  its  good  work  for  the  world.  M.  Maeter- 
linck modifies  this  argument  by  putting  his  emphasis  on  the 
waste  of  unconscious  mental  energy,  and  by  substituting  natural 
economy  for  divine  justice.  The  poet  as  psychologist  knows 
that  the  conscious  waste  of  material  represents  but  a  small  part 
of  the  vast  mass  of  unused  subconscious  material  in  even  the 
longest  human  life. 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  recently  argued  that  man's  unconscious 
soul  survives  his  conscious  and  l^dily  death.  His  argument 
appears  to  rest  on  two  premisses — a  fact  about  the  extent  of 
man's  wasted  unconscious  life,  and  a  belief  about  the  nature 
of  organic  life  in  general.  The  fact  is  proved  by  a  very  large 
number  of  observations  made  by  hypnotists  and  psychoan- 
alysts: and  it  is  this.  A  countless  number  of  sensations  are  pre- 
served at  subconscious  levels  of  the  mind,  either  in  temporal 
succession  or  in  more  elaborately  associated  groups.  The  sub- 
conscious part  of  the  psyche  is  therefore  enormoumy  larger  than 
the  conscious  organ  of  perception  and  memory.  From  the  im- 
mense and  ever  increasing  subconscious  accumulation  there  rise 
to  consciousness  only  a  few  fragments,  as  memories,  fantasies, 
jokes,  automatisms,  intuitions,  or  symbolic  images.  M.  Maeter- 
linck stands  in  wonder  before  the  store  of  psychic  material  re- 
vealed by  recent  research.  With  his  vivid  imagination  the  poet 
pictures  the  boundless  possibilities  for  mental  creation  that  are 
involved.  His  aesthetic  conscience  refuses  to  contemplate  the 
final  loss  of  so  great  a  hidden  treasure.  Even  the  most  pro- 
ductive genius  cannot  use  every  impression  that  has  simk  into 
f orgetf uLaess  for  lack  of  the  appropriate  stimulus  for  its  recollec- 
tion and  use.  Therefore,  argues  M.  Maeterlinck,  the  retention 
of  so  many  impressions  is  a  useless  mental  process  under  the 
conditions  of  bodily  life  on  earth. 

At  this  point  the  poet  seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
his  emotional  reaction  to  the  new  knowledge,  and  to  have  made 
an  exaggerated  statement  about  the  uselessness  of  subconscious 
impressions.  Certainly  not  every  impression  returns  through 
the  normal  memory  of  even  the  oldest  and  busiest  thinker. 
But  the  majority  of  subconscious  impressions  are  at  any  time 
available  for  conscious  use  if  required.  The  only  exceptions 
are  a  few  unpleadant  or  disgusting  impressions  which  have  been 
so  deeply  pressed  into  the  unconscious  that  neither  they  nor 
their  associated  impressions  can  be  recalled  by  memory.  The 
unemployment  of  such  undesirable  images,  however,  is  surely 
no  loss  which  calls  for  a  compensatory  opportunity  in  a  future 
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Ufe.  Of  the  vast  majority  oS  impressed  experiences  that  lie 
within  the  limits  of  conscious  recall,  it  is  possible  that  any  one 
may  become  a  valuable  memory  in  order  to  serve  some  in- 
dividual or  social  purpose — ^to  save  a  life,  to  compose  a  poem, 
to  make  a  joke,  to  construct  a  theory  or  a  machine.  Any  selec- 
tive process  in  the  subconscious  might  fail  to  include  and  pre- 
serve ideas  or  images  that  could  be  used  again  to  preserve  or 
enrich  the  personal  and  the  collective  life.  Nature  is  a  bountiful 
provider.  No  expenditure  is  extravagant  if  only  it  is  directly 
or  indirectly  a  means  to  the  preservation  and  transmission  of 
Ufe.  Millions  of  seeds  are  produced  in  order  that  a  small  minor- 
ity may  survive.  It  is  better  that  countless  germs  should  peridi 
than  that  one  should  be  lacking  when  required  to  subserve 
the  instinct  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Likewise  it  is 
worth  M.  Maeterlinck's  keeping  a  subconscious  packed  full 
of  idle  words  and  images  if,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  some  few 
may  rise  to  conscious  life  as  the  elements  of  a  poem  or  a  play. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  validity  of  M. 
Maeterlinck's  second  premiss,  which  he  asserts  as  if  it  were  an 
undisputed  scientific  law:  ''It  is  admitted  that  Nature  does 
nothing  that  is  useless."  This  unqualified  negative  proposition 
is  certwily  not  admitted  by  the  present  writer.  There  spring 
to  his  mind  pictures  of  many  monstrous  products  of  Natiue — 
useless  additional  limbs,  innate  morbid  impulsive  tendencies 
and  instinctive  disharmonies  which  have  no  value  for  the  or- 
ganism or  the  species  as  a  whole.  No  doubt  such  entirely  use- 
less structiures  and  modes  of  behavior  are  exceptions.  The 
majority  of  organs  and  functions  in  Nature  have  at  one  time 
some  degree  of  usefulness  to  the  species.  The  appendix  was  not 
always  a  dangerous  relic.  And  the  tendency  of  organisms  to 
produce  a  sudden  variation  of  form  or  instinct  usually  pro- 
motes survival  though  it  occasionally  makes  a  self-destroying 
monster. 

M.  Maeterlinck's  argument  would  be  stronger  if  he  could 
show  that  all  the  subconscious  impressions  are  useless  for  earthly 
life.  But  he  knows  the  loss  to  be  only  partial — ^thanks  to  mem- 
ory and  creative  intuition.  Now  if  many  seeds  are  wasted  in 
order  that  a  few  may  be  used,  the  natural  inference  of  a  mind 
unbiassed  by  unconscious  desire  would  be  that  a  host  of  sub- 
conscious impressions  may  be  held  in  readiness  to  form  a  useful 
thought  or  a  beautiful  deed.  M.  Maeterlinck's  premiss  is  so 
inaccurate  as  to  invalidate  his  argument  from  the  supposed 
uselessness  of  the  subconscious  impressions  that  a  strictly  util- 
itarian nature  must  provide  another  sphere  of  usefulness  for  the 
unconscious  after  death.  Moreover,  the  usefulness  of  a  sub- 
conscious impression  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  its  r^aining 
consciousness.    The  psychoanalytical  study  of  behavior  has 
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made  it  probable  that  suboonscioiis  impressions  when  they 
become  the  images  of  desire  indirectly  pby  an  important  de- 
termining part  in  every  act  of  judgment,  choice,  creation,  and 
appreciation.  The  capability  for  attention,  no  doubt,  strictly 
limits  the  recall  of  images;  but  M.  Bergson  showed  forgetfulness 
to  be  useful  for  practical  life.  If  memory  were  complete,  choice 
and  action  would  have  an  impossible  task. 

The  biologist  might  be  satisfied  to  have  shown  the  weakness 
of  M.  Maeterlinck's  argument.  The  psychologist's  interest  is 
by  no  means  exhausted  till  he  has  gone  a  step  further  and  ex- 
plained the  use  of  so  weak  an  argument  by  so  strong  a  mind. 
M.  Maeterlinck  is  indeed  only  one  instance  of  the  paradox  that 
eminent  men  often  give  illogical  reasons  for  their  beUef  in  im- 
mortality. We  must  therefore  generalise  our  enquiry  and  ask 
what  it  is  that  leads  even  men  of  genius  to  overlook  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  reasons  for  this  particular  belief.  The  answer 
is  given  by  the  psychoanalysts,  who  have  proved  that  men's 
reasons  for  belief  in  survival  are  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  desires  they  imperfectiy  conceal.  The  basic  motives  for 
the  refusal  to  contemplate  the  annihilation  of  the  ego  are  neither 
logical  nor  moral.  The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  declares, 
that  "in  the  unconscious  every  one  believes  in  the  onmipotence 
of  his  thoughts,  in  the  irresistibility  of  his  charms  and  in  the 
immortality  of  his  soul."  The  unconscious  is  not  concerned 
with  moral  and  metaphysical  reasons  for  survival.  The  uncon- 
scious feels  the  primitive  will  to  Uve.  Death  has  no  meaning 
for  this  level  of  the  psyche,  which  refuses  to  think  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  itself  and  of  the  objects  to  whom  its  love  and  interest 
have  been  transferred.  In  the  unconscious  dream-thoughts 
men  appear  to  be  alive  many  years  after  their  death;  time  is 
abolished  and  the  efgo  only  ''dies"  or  disappears  in  order  to  be 
reborn.  The  conscious  arguments  are  therefore  after-thoughts 
or  rationalizations  of  the  primitive  wishes.  The  great  uncon- 
scious weight  of  lowly  psycho-biological  desires  accounts  for 
the  acceptance  of  many  an  argument,  that,  without  this  support, 
would  be  spumed  by  all  intelligent  men.  Likewise  the  will  to 
beUeve  in  survival  without  proof  or  quia  itnpoasibile  is  due  to 
the  unbounded  egoism  of  the  unconscious  mind.  Religious 
faith  in  the  eternal  moral  values  of  the  soul  has  its  roots  in  the 
supreme  worth  of  Uie  unconscious  ego  in  its  own  estimation; 
and  belief  in  immortal  life  is  a  barrier  against  the  fearful  thought 
of  wasted  powers — powers  which  seem  immense  and  are  checked 
and  limited  by  an  indifferent  world.  A  rationalistic  psychology 
has  supposed  that  the  original  cause  of  belief  in  immortality  was 
the  false  reasoning  of  primitive  man  who  believed  he  saw  his 
dead  friends  alive  m  the  world  of  his  dreams.  The  new  psychol- 
ogy, which  seeks  for  wishes  beneath  thoughts,  declares  that 
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the  savage  saw  his  dead  living  in  dreams  because  he  could  not 
conceive  the  intolerably  unpleasant  thought  of  the  annihilation 
of  those  who  ministered  to  the  pleasure  of  his  beloved  and  im- 
mortal self.  The  non-existence  of  time  for  the  unconscious 
mind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  after  their  death 
some  parents  continue  to  exercise  a  repressive  and  harmful 
influence  over  their  family  who  only  consciously  accept  the  fact 
of  their  freedom,  and  show  their  bondage  and  fear  in  the  dream- 
products  of  their  imconscious  life.  An  expression  of  the  adult's 
unconscious  refusal  to  face  the  fact  of  death  sometimes  openly 
appears  upon  the  lips  of  the  child.  The  following  conversation 
reported  by  Dr.  Jung  makes  this  clear. 

Anna,  aged  three,  asks:  "Grandmamma,  why  have  you  such  faded 

eyes?" 

Grandmamma;  ''Because  I  am  old  now." 

Anna:  "But  that  means  that  you  will  be  young  again." 

Grandmamma:  "No,  I  shall  get  older  and  older,  you  know,  and  then  I 

shaUdie." 

Anna:  "Yes,  and  then?" 

Grandmamma:  'Then  I  shall  be  an  an^." 

Anna:  "And  then  will  you  become  a  httle  child  again?" 

In  night-dreams  and  to  some  extent  in  day-dreams  is  realiied 
the  desire  of  the  self-centered  psyche  for  a  free  and  endless 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  a  perfect  world.  In  metaphysical  opin- 
ions and  religious  hopes  the  unconscious  wishes  have  to  com- 
promise with  the  scientific  interest  in  external  reality.  In  men 
of  poetical  imagination  like  M.  Maeterlinck,  we  see  the  fight 
of  self-love  for  dominance,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  ration- 
alization of  unconscious  desire.  M.  Maeterlinck,  we  conclude, 
is  led  to  use  bad  reasons  in  support  of  his  belief  in  immortality 
because  this  belief  is  a  necessary  symbol  of  his  unconscious  de- 
sires, which  dominate  the  thoughts  in  his  conscious  creed. 
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MINOR  STUDIES  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LAB- 

ORATORY  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
LVIII.    An  Expbrimbntal  iNVBanaATioN  of  thb  Exfbribncb  Which 

ACCOIIPANIBS  THB  SUDDSN  CSSSATION  OF  AN  AUDITOBT  SlUfULUB 


By  EufiABBTH  W.  Ambn 


In  his  experiments  upon  the  positive  after-image  in  audition  Bishop^ 
found  that  a  physically  sudden  cutting  ofiF  of  his  sumuhis-tones  was  not 
aooompanied  by  a  sharply  ending  tone  for  sensation.  The  transition  from 
full  tone  through  the  cnanged  character  of  the  auditory  experience  to  the 
ultimate  disappearance  of  all  sound  of  the  tone  he  called  the  "modified 
ending."  Throughout  his  experiments  he  tried  to  eliminate  this  modified 
ending,  but  was  never  succesnul.  He  concluded,  at  the  end  of  his  research, 
that  toe  modified  endinf^  might  be  "due  in  part  to  tonal  Abklinf/en,  in 
larger  part  to  the  objective  conditions*'  of  his  experimental  arrangement.* 

Pboblbm 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  continue  the  investigation  of  the 
modified  ending.  Not  every  0  had  reported  the  modified  ending  at 
everv  stimulation.  Only  a  few  experiments  were  made  by  Bishop  in  wnich 
his  Ob  were  instructed  to  listen  for  it  at  every  stimulation.  These  few  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  was  always  present,  but  the  evidence  supporting  this 
belief  was  confined  to  the  data  obtained  from  a  few  experiments  made  at 
the  end  of  his  work.  The  fitful  manner  in  which  the  modified  ending  made 
its  way  into  the  reports  of  his  Os  was  the  source  of  so  much  annoyuice,  that 
he  sought  relief  from  its  irregularity  of  appearance  in  the  posnbility  that 
it  was  leaHy  alwasrs  present,  and  that  his  instructions  to  the  Ub  had  diverted 
them  from  it,  so  that  they  reported  it  only  when  it  was  sufficiently  striking 
to  force  itself  upon  them.  Our  own  first  task,  then,  was  to  extend  the  num- 
ber of  experiments  made  under  the  instruction  to  listen  for  the  modified 
ending  at  every  stimulation,  and  thus  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  its 
existential  character  might  be. 

EbLPBRIMENTAL 

Bishop's  results  indicated  that  the  apparatus  used  in  Series  II*  of  hit 
experiments  could  be  utilised  for  our  ejqieriments.  In  that  form  it  was 
simpler  and  more  easilv  kept  in  adjustment  than  in  some  of  his  later  forms. 
The  only  change  from  his  arrangement  in  our  first  group  of  experiments  was 
the  omission  of  the  sound-proof  box.  We  decided  that  this  would  not  be 
needed,  because  any  echo  would  follow  the  final  portion  of  the  modified 

^H.  G.  Bishop,  "An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Positive  After- 
Image  in  Audition,"  this  Jottrnal,  32,  193 1,  305-335. 

«/&«.,  325. 
Uhid.,  310. 
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ending  and  would,  consequently,  not  interfere  with  the  obeenration.  With 
only  the  munmer  term  of  six  weeks  at  our  disposal  we  confined  oursdvet 
at  the  start  to  one  pitch,  512  vs,  at  the  three  intensities  used  by  Bishop.* 

Ohservera.  The  Os  were  Assistant  Ph>fessor  Josephine  Gleason  of 
Vassar  CoU^,  and  Assistant  Professors  K.  M.  Dallenbach  and  L.  B. 
Hoisington,  Dr.  H.  G.  Bishop,  and  Miss  C.  C.  Braddock  (graduate  stu- 
dent in  psychology),  of  Cornell  Universitv.  All  Os  were  eroerienced,  but 
Bi  was  more  practised  in  observation  of  the  modified  endingB  than  the 
otben. 

In8irtu:Hons:  "You  will  hear  a  tone  which  will  be  cut  ofiF  suddenly. 
About  two  seconds  before  it  is  cut  ofiF  the  signal  flag  will  fall  as  a  warning. 
In  attributive  terms,  describe  any  change  in  the  tone  which  occurs  as  it 
is  going  off." 

Series  I 

In  this  series  Bi,  Br.  D,  and  G  were  given  30  stimidi  in  haphalnurd 
order,  10  at  each  one  of  tne  three  intensities.  We  found  that  echo,  partic- 
ularly at  the  higher  intensities  of  stimulation,  was  a  distraction,  and  that 
the  stimulus-tone  must  therefore  be  enclosed  in  a  sound-proof  box.  Every 
0  except  G,  who  unfortunately  described  the  echo,  reported  some  kind  of 
tTKDsitional  ending  for  ever^  tone.  This  regularity  was  highly  satisfactory : 
but  the  lack  of  uniformity  m  the  descriptions  of  tne  nature  of  the  modified 
ending  was  less  comforting.  The  characteristics  of  the  modified  ending 
which  were  commented  upon  referred  to  its  pitch,  intensity,  and  volume, 
and  to  phases  of  it  which  are  similar  to  certain  phonetic  sounds  like  labials 
and  aspirates,  such  as  "plop,"  'Svhoop,"  or  "breathiness."  Besides  these 
there  were  less  frequent  reports  that  the  modified  ending  was  "noisier," 
"less  sindng,"  "less  brilliant,"  "more  blunt"  than  the  tone.  It  was  a 
"rustling^  to  which  no  pitch  could  be  assigned,  it  "thinned,"  and  was  "hol- 
lower"  tnan'  the  tone.  We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  results  for  every 
0.  S,  M,  and  W  refer  to  t&  three  intensities,  and  the  numbers  designate 
the  number  of  reports  covering  the  characteristic  of  the  "modified  ending" 
to  which  0  refeired. 

FITCH 

Bi:  S,  flatting  8;  M,  flatting  5,  sharping  3;  W,  flatting  2,  sharping  3 
Br:  S,  sharping  2;  M,  flatting  i,  sharping  4;  W,  flatting  2,  sharping  i 
D:    S,  sharping  6;   M,  flatting  i,  sharping  4;  W,  flatting  o,  sharping  3 

IMTENBITT 

Bi:  S.  less  3;  M,  no  reference;  W,  greater  i 

Br:  0,  greater  2,  less  i;  M,  less  2;  W,  greater  i,  less  4 

D:    S,  greater  I,  less  6;  M,  less  7;  W,  greater  o,  less 4 

VOLUME 

Bi:  no  reference 

Br:  S,  less  i ;  M,  no  reference:  W,  no  reference 

D:    S,  less  7;  M,  less  4;  W,  less  3 

DURATION 

The  modified  ending  is  practically  instantaneous,  and  most  reports 
do  not  refer  to  its  length.  Occasionally,  however,  a  very  short  or  an  unusu- 
ally long  ending  is  mentioned. 

*Thid.,  307. 
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This  summary  was  made  by  counting  the  number  of  reourrences  of 
any  report  by  any  0.  and  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  stimidua- 
tones,  presented  to  all  Os  at  the  same  time,  furnished  another  measure  of 
the  degree  of  agreement  among  Os.  We  found^  upon  inyestigation,  that 
there  was  about  the  same  amount  of  contradiction  among  Os  whether  we 
compared  the  reports  as  they  are  given  in  the  summary  or  whether  we  com- 
pared the  reports  of  all  Os  for  the  same  tone. 

Observation  of  the  modified  ending  is  very  difficult;  indeed,  it  is  so 
difficult  that  we  trusted  to  practice  and  the  elimination  of  echo  to  bring 
the  uniformity  of  report  which  we  desired.  Without  further  change  than 
the  boxing-up  of  the  variator  we  proceeded  with  Series  II. 

SSBISB  II 

In  this  series  60  stimuli  were  presented  in  haphasard  order,  20  for 
every  intensity.  The  same  contradictions  which  we  found  in  Series  I  ^ 
peared  again;  but  practice  worked  a  change  in  the  kind  of  report,  which 
altered  the  significance  of  the  contradictions.  Jn  the  beginning  the  modi- 
fied ending  was  baffling  to  every  0.  It  is  very  short;  and,  since  it  benns 
with  a  tone,  there  was  strong  predisposition  to  regard  it  as  tonal  ana  to 
assign  tonal  attributes  to  it.  Our  instructions  favored  this  kind  of  report, 
though  they  did  not  exclude  references  to  other  observational  charactera 
which  the  modified  endings  might  show.  Reference  to  these  other  charact- 
ers came  earlier  in  the  reports  of  some  Os  than  in  others,  but  the  coune 
of  change  within  the  reports  of  all  Os  was  similar.  Thev  began,  as  we  have 
indicated,  with  references  to  pitch,  intensity,  vocal  character,  and  moxe 
infrequently  to  volume.  Soon  they  bc«an  to  mistrust  their  ODservations 
of  pitch  and  said  "doubtful  rise"  or  'Sdoubtful  fall."  Another  develop- 
ment was  the  increasing  observable  complexity  of  the  ending.  It  was  not 
unitary  but  complex,  and  had  a  well-marked  temporal  course  in  spite  of 
its  brevity.  It  began  with  tone  and  ended  with  something  more  noi^y, 
and  during  its  course  it  seemed  that  the  tone  died  awav  as  the  noise  in- 
creased. This  shift  was  expressed  sometimes  as  a  vocal  change  like  00-oop, 
and  sometimes  as  an  ''aspirate"  character  or  a  'Hbreathiness.  Sometimes 
there  was  said  to  be  a  change  in  relative  intensity  or  relative  volume  b^ 
tween  the  two  phases  of  the  ending.  Everyone  heard  a  decided  change  in 
the  ending  of  every  tone,  but  to  give  a  verbal  account  of  it  severely  tested 
every  O's  descriptive  and  obs^ational  ability.  The  results  showed 
further  that  the  different  Os  attended  to  different  aspects  of  the  ending, 
and  this  fact  produced  heterogeneity  of  report  even  when  there  was  tne 
unifying  factor  of  simultaneous  observation  of  the  stimulus-tones.  The 
descriptions  were  so  varied  that  unification  into  a  typical  modified  ending 
for  every  intensity  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Evotv  intensity  gave  the 
ending,  and  the  stronger  the  intensity  the  more  complex  and  more  striking 
was  the  ending.  Since  it  was  our  task  to  reduce  the  variability  of  the 
descriptive  accounts,  we  made  a  second  shift  in  techni9ue  for  Series  III,  in 
which  we  used  the  weak  stimulus  only,  on  account  of  its  simpler  ending. 

Sebies  III 

In  spite  of  variability  in  what  the  Os  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
modified  ending  (57  stimuli  in  this  series),  there  remains  the  more  pertinent 
fact  that  some  land  of  transitional  ending  to  the  tones  was  always  found. 
We  desired  first  to  secure  evidence  that  tones  were  never  cut  off  sharnly 
for  sensation,  and  secondly  to  find  out  what  we  could  about  the  observaDie 
character  of  the  ending.  Tliroughout  our  study  we  have  always  found 
that  the  tones  showed  definite  transformation  as  they  died  away. 

Even  though  we  did  not  find  identity  and  full  agreement  in  the  des- 
criptions, their  very  differences  can  be  turned  to  good  account.    The 
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differenoes  indicated  that  the  Ob  either  were  not  pieidnp  out  the  same  a»- 
pecte  of  the  modified  ending  for  report,  or  were  observing  under  different 
de^peee  of  proficiency  due  to  different  aegrees  of  practice.  To  make  a  de- 
eenptive  composite  picture  of  the  modified  ending  from  the  data  at  our 
di^osal  may  be  presumptuous;  but  we  hasard  such  a  picture,  for  it 
shcnild  be  harmless,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  tentative  construction,  and 
should  be  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  further  experimentation. 

There  is  a  temporal  course  to  the  modified  ending  which  begins  with 
the  first  noticeable  change  in  the  character  of  the  tone  and  continues  until 
complete  silence  has  set  in.  The  verbal  account  will  suggest  that  the 
modified  ending  is  relatively  long;  but  such  a  conception  isni|^y  erron- 
eous; for  its  duration  is  of  the  same  order  as  that  of  tne  click  of  a  telegraph 
sounder.  The  pitch,  which  was  dear  and  ringins  during  the  tone,  suddenly 
IB  encroached  upon  by  a  new  quality  which  is  saia  to  be  ^'breathy,  "noisy/' 
"hissy,"  etc.  These  two  exist  together,  as  flowing  experiences,  not  static. 
Tlie  tonal  part  diminishes  and  the  noisjr  part  mcreases.  The  original 
tonal  character  to  which  the  pitch  was  assigned  very  socm  disappears.  It 
IB  impossible,  from  the  rej^rts,  to  say  whether  it  dies  wiUunit  change, 
whether  it  grows  more  shnll,  as  if  it  were  present  at  a  hi^er  deoee  oi 
attributive  deamess,  or  whether  it  perhaps  under|Eoes  some  other  change. 
At  this  stage  the  experience  is  both  tons!  and  noisy,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
dedde  whether  the  tone-noise  compound  has  a  new  pitoh,  or  whether  it 
IB  nonsense  to  roeak  of  pitch  at  all.  All  agree  that  tlus  stage  is  qualitsr 
tively  different  from  the  pure  tone;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  flatting  or 
sharping  reported  is  not  the  pitoh-change  of  the  musical  shir.  Following 
this  middle  staoe,  the  tonal  character  Hifniniahftg  to  sero  and  the  noise 
component  reacnes  its  maximum.  The  course  of  the  noise  begins  with  the 
breathiness  which  has  already  been  mentioned  and  furogresses  into  some- 
thing hissy  resembling  the  sound  of  <  in  this.  It  is  very  much  softer  and 
more  breathy  than  <  out  is  similar  to  it.    The  8  passes  over  into  a  very 


the  lips  and  the  release  of  Uie  compressed  air  in  the  mouth  cavity.  The 
modified  ending  could  not  be  imitated  accuratdy  by  any  0  in  speech;  but 
phonetic  dements  were  easily  recognizable  in  it,  even  if  there  was  not  full 
agreement  about  the  letti^  which  best  expressed  them.  It  is  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  the  tone  continues  until  the  end  of  the  modified  ending] 
some  reports  say  that  it  does,  others  that  it  does  not.  In  the  matter  ot 
intensity  there  is  also  uncertainty.  It  seems  probable  that  the  general 
intoisity  of  the  modified  ending  is  less  than  the  intensity  of  the  tone,  al- 
though the  weakening  in  the  tonal  component  may  periu^  be  compen- 
sated by  an  increasing  intensity  oi  the  noisy  component.  As  regards  the 
vowd  quality  of  the  tone,  there  is  fairly  geoieral  agreement  that  it  is  the 
phonetic  o,  or  an  admixture  of  another  vowel  with  o.  The  clear  vowd  is, 
however,  douded  by  an  admixture  of  the  noise  already  described.  Natur- 
ally, attributive  volume  has  no  significance  if  the  pitch  is  constant.  Re- 
ports On  pure  attributive  volume  were  made  much  more  infrequently  than 
on  other  characters,  if  they  were  ever  made.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  coloring  of  noise  rendered  it  impossible  to  judge  pure  tonal  volume. 

This,  then,  completes  the  picture  which  expresses  the  best  founded 
fleneralixations  from  the  results  of  Series  III.  It  nad  to  be  pieced  toi»ther 
from  reports  which  were  not  the  result  of  simultaneous  attention  of  the  Os 
to  the  same  aspect  of  the  tones.  We  hoped,  therefore,  to  obtain  greater 
uniformity  by  requesting  them  to  attend  in  one  set  of  observations  to  pitch, 
in  another  to  vocality,  and  in  a  thbrd  to  intensity.  We  devoted  an  hour's 
observation  to  each  one,  and  finished  the  experimentation  by  a  return  for 
an  hour  to  the  instructions  of  Series  III. 
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SsbubIV 

/iM^ructtoru:  "Pick  out  the  most  atiikiiig  pitch  in  the  tone,  during 
its  ooune^  and  listen  to  it  to  see  if  it  remains  the  same  in  the  modified  encf 
ing,  or  if  it  changes.  If  it  changes,  report  the  direction  of  change.  If  the 
pitch  drops  out  before  the  end  of  the  modified  ending,  tell  what  it  is  that 
foUows." 

The  effect  of  this  instruction  was  a  gain  only  in  this,  that  the  refxirts 
made  were  on  pitch.  G  said  the  pitch  dropped;  Br  found  that  it  sometimes, 
rose,  sometimes  fell,  sometimes  remained  the  same;  for  D  it  generally 
dropped;  for  Bi  it  remained  the  same  until  it  vanished.  All  alike  reported 
an  occasional  la^  of  something  breathy  or  aspirate  after  the  tone  had 
ceased.  Since  Bi  is  the  most  practised  0,  and  since  he  too.  during  the  earlier 
observations,  reported  a  change  in  pitch,  we  suggest  tnat  more  practice 
for  the  other  Os  mi^t  bring  tnem  to  the  same  conclusion.  H,  who  is  a 
highly  practised  0,  m  the  tew  observations  which  he  made  judsed  that 
the  pitch  dropped  out,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  could  assi^  jpitch  to  the 
nonrtonal  or  less  tonal  aspirate  part  of  the  modified  ending  it  flatted  at  the 
very  end.  This  report  is  partial  agreement  with  Bi,  at  any  rate;  the  re- 
ports of  Bi  in  some  cases  say  that  there  is  a  different  character  at  the  end 
of  the  modified  ending,  which  seems  to  be  of  lower  pitch  than  the  tone. 

Instrudtionsi  "In  this  set  of  experiments  you  are  to  ^ve  your  atten* 
tion  to  the  vowel  quality.  If  there  is  a  perceptible  transition  in  the  vowel 
quality  from  the  ending;  of  the  tone  to  the  ending  of  the  modified  ending, 
express  this  transition  m  phonetic  characters;  and  describe  it  more  fully, 
if  possible,  in  whatever  additional  terms  you  choose.'' 

Except  for  G,  who  said  there  was  no  change  in  vowel  quality,  every 
0  reported  a  transition.  For  some  it  began  with  almost  pure  o,  for  others 
with  about  equal  purity  of  u;  it  finished  with  something  resembling  ex- 

glosiveness  ejroressed  bv  p,  A,  or  t,    Br  inserted  e  and  i  ouring  its  course, 
ut  no  other  O  indicated  intermediate  stages. 

Instructions :  "In  this  set  of  experiments  you  are  to  give  your  attention 
to  intensity.  Report  the  direction  of  any  perceptible  change  in  it,  and 
add  whatever  adoitional  description  you  can." 

Affiin  there  was  disagreement.  The  different  Os  did  not  agree  either 
with  themselves  or  with  one  another.  All  reported  increase,  decrease, 
and  the  same  intensity.  We  suggest  that  the  irregularity  may  be  due  in 
part  to  a  confusion  of  intensity  and  attributive  deamess.  Bi  reported 
"shrillness"  which  he  never  denned;  but  it  seemed  to  resemble  either  a 
rise  in  intensity  or  an  increase  in  clearness. 

Rettem  to  Original  Instructions.  The  added  practice  and  the  succes- 
sive direction  of  attention  to  pitch,  vowel  quality,  and  intensity  had  a 
unifying  effect  upon  the  reports  of  pitch.  EvBry  O  except  D  said  that  the 
pitch  dropped  out  rather  than  changed^  D  reported,  in  several  cases,  that 
it  was  the  same,  with  one  report  tluit  it  rose.  In  other  respects  the  data 
taken  in  this  last  hour  were  typical  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  gener»- 
lised  description  of  Series  lU. 

Condusiona.  (i)  We  always  found  the  modified  ending  of  Bishqi's 
experiments. 

(2)  The  modified  ending  is  certainly  qualitatively  different  from  the 
stimulus-tone;  but  we  cannot  be  positive  M>out  changes  in  other  respects. 
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LIX.    The  Aftbb-bffbct  of  Movkment  in  the  Sense  of  Touch 


By  Wellington  A.  Thalman 


In  his  study  "On  the  After-Effect  of  Seen  Moyement"  Wohlgemuth 
reported  a  series  of  ^  experiments,  the  last  one  of  which  was  conducted 
to  see  whether  an  aiter-enect  of  movement  existed  in  the  sense  of  touch 
similar  to  that  in  the  sense  of  si|^t.^  The  result  was  negative,  his  conclusion 
being  that  "under  the  given  experimental  conditions,  no  analogous  after- 
effect of  movement  exists  in  the  cate  of  touch."*  In  the  theoretical  sections 
which  follow  the  e9n)erimental,  this  conclusion  was  fmiher  qualified:  "the 
negative  result  of  this  experiment  must  not  be  considered  as  final;  some 
observations  made  since  then  show  me  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther investigation."* 

The  present  paper  reports  a  series  of  experiments,  which  were  under- 
taken in  the  interests  of  tnis  problem  during  the  Summer  Term  of  1921. 

Observen. — ^The  Os  were  Miss  Catherine  Braddock  (B),  fellow  in  psy- 
chology: Dr.  Josephine  G]«»on  (G),  assistant  professcMr  of  p^ycholorar  at 
Vassar  College;  Dr.  Karl  M.  Dallenbach  (D),  and  the  author  (T).  When 
the  author  observecL  Miss  Elizabeth  Amen,  graduate  student  in  psychol- 
ogy, acted  as  ^.  All  the  Os  were  trained  in  introspection.  Thev  observed 
an  hour  a  day,  five  days  a  wedc,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  was  posrible,  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  B  and  0  worked  without  knowledge  of  the  problem. 

ExperimenU  i  and  2 

We  first  sought  to  reproduce  Wohlgemuth's  experiments.  He  gives 
such  a  meager  account  of  them,  however,  that  instead  of  referring  to  his 
work  we  shall  give  a  complete  description  of  the  method  and  procedure 
which  we  used. 

Method  and  Procedure— A  string-belt  of  cotton  wrapping  c(»d^  knotted 
at  intervals  of  4  cm.^  was  driven  over  two  horizontal  arums  at  three  rates 
of  speed:  dow,  medium,  and  fast;  moving  respectively  7,  ia,  and  36  cm. 
per  sec.*  The  moving  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  under  sioe  of  the  bare 
tore-4urm,  which  was  smoothly  shaved  so  as  to  eliminate  the  drag  and  pull 
of  the  cord  on  the  hurs.  The  fore-arms  were  idtematelv  used,  in  order  to 
exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  the  after-images  of 
pressure;  consequently  the  direction  of  movement,  which  objectively 
was  constant  from  the  Os'  left  to  right,  was  alternately  ulnar-radial  and 
radial-ulnar.  The  arm  was  pbiced  between  the  two  drums,  directly  over 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  warp  of  the  belt.  The  hand  grasped  a 
support,  andj  at  a  given  signal  from  s,  0  lowered  his  elbow  to  a  padded 
rest,  thus  bnnging  his  arm  into  contact  with  the  moving  stimulus.  The 
hand-grasp  insured  the  constancy  of  the  place  stimulated.  To  avoid 
fatigue  the  position  of  the  hand-grasp,  and  consequently  the  position  of 
stimulation,  was  changed  between  every  two  experiments  with  the  same 

^Brit,  Joum.  of  Psych.,  Mon.  Suppl.  i,  1911,  88, 109. 

H)p,  cU,,  88. 
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^e  first  tried  a  silk  thread,  the  "thin  silk  cord"  of  Wohlgemuth,  but 
abandoned  it  as  the  silk  cut  Uie  skin  and  aroused  complicating  sensations 
of  pain.  In  its  place  we  used  cotton  twine,  which,  being  larger  and  softer, 
did  not  have  the  saw-like  cdBfect  of  the  other  cord. 

'Wohlgemuth  does  not  state  what  speeds  he  used.  He  merely  savs  that 
"various  rates"  were  employed.  We  do  not  know,  therefore,  whether  we 
duplicated  his  experiments  m  this  respect. 
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ann.  The  Areas  etimulated  were  reetricted  to  poaitioiis  between  5  and  20 
em.  from  the  first  carpal  folde.  Three  etimuUtion  tunes,  of  60, 120, 180  see., 
were  used.* 

The  apparatus  was  so  ammged  that  the  movement  could  be  brouf^t  to 
an  abrupt  end,  either  with  the  cord  in  contact  with  the  arm,  or  with  it 
forced  away  from  the  arm. 

In  the  first  series  of  eroeriments  the  cord  was  forced  away:  in  the 
second,  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm.  in  each 
series  every  stimulation  time  was  used  with  every  rate  of  movement  and 
the  whole  repeated  5  times,  making  a  total  of  45  experiments  for  every  O. 
The  experiments  were  conducted  in  haphasard  order. 

Dtrediom, — ^The  directions  usedf  in  these  experiments  were:  "At 
the  lleady'  signal  place  your  arm  in  position.  At  'rfaw*,  close  your  eyes 
and  lower  your  elbow  to  the  padded  rest.  A  continuous  moving  stimulus 
will  be  applied  to  your  arm.  When  the  objective  movement  Ess  ceased 
and  the  resulting  phenomena  have  run  their  course,  give  a  complete  ao- 
eount  of  them.'^  These  instructions  brought  out  such  a  great  mass  of 
extraneous  data  regarding  the  sensations  and  perceptions  aroused  during 
the  objective  stimulation  that  the  following  was  added.  "Just  before  the 
objective  movement  is  stopped  B  will  give  a  second  Heady,  Now*  sisnal. 
Give  particular  attention  m  your  report  to  the  phenomena,  if  any,  mich 
occur  after  the  objective  movement  ceases." 

RetuUs. — Nothing  was  said  in  the  instructions  about  after-images 
of  movement;  indeed,  as  we  observed  above,  two  of  the  Ob  worked  without 
knowledge  of  the  problem.  We  expected,  nevertheless,  since  the  Os' 
attention  was  directed  to  the  interval  immediately  following  the  objective 
movement,  that  reports  of  negative  after-effects  would  be  given  if  such 
phenomena  occurred.  And  such  phenomena  did  occur.  All  Os  reported 
instances  in  which  the  objective  movement  was  followed  by  a  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  percent,  of  times  these  nesative  after4inages 
ci  movement  were  reported  is  diown  in  Tables  I  and  II.  The  results  of 
the  first  series  of  experiments,  those  in  which  the  cord  was  removed  from 
the  arm,  are  shown  in  Table  I;  the  results  of  the  second  series,  those  in 
which  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm,  are  ahown 
in  Table  II. 

TablbI 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  that  an  after-effect  of  movement  was 
observed  when  the  cord  was  removed  from  contact. 


Ratb 

Slow 

MSDIUli 

Fast 

Time  in  sec.: 

60    120    180 

60    120 

180 

60    120    180 

B 

20      40      40 

20      60 

40 

0       0      20 

D 

000 

0       0 

0 

000 

0         G 

000 

0       0 

0 

000 

T 

000 

0       0 

0 

0       0     ao 

Table  II 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  that  an  after«ffeet  of  movement  was 

observed  when  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remam  in  contact. 

Ratb 

Slow 

Mbdium 

Fast 

Time  in  sec.: 

60    120    180 

60    120 

180 

60    lao    180 

B 

40      40       0 

40      60 

40 

20     20     40 

D 

20       0       0 

20      20 

0 

0       0     20 

0        G 

20       0       0 

0      20 

0 

0       0     20 

T 

000 

0      20 

20 

0     20     20 

*Again,  Wohlgemuth  is  not  explicit;  he  merely  reports  "the  ex- 
periments lasted  from  1-3  minutes."  iLoe,  eiL 
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In  the  expenments  of  Series  i,  only  two  Oil  B  and  T,  reported  tho 
afternsffeot;  but  in  Series  2,  all  Os  repented  it.  Tlie  experiences  were  var- 
ioudy  described  as  a  "jeri^  backwards/'  a  "slow  movement  backwards^" 
a  "diffuse  drift  backwards,"  a  "  backward  wave-like  movement,"  a  "re- 
verse movement/'  a  "backward  movement/'  and  a  "backward  brush  or 
sweep."  Tlie  rate,  extent,  and  duration  of  the  subjective  movement  varied 
considerably:  it  was  described  as  rapid  and  as  slow;  as  large  and  as  small; 
as  of  long  duration  and  as  of  short. 

The  after-effect  was  noted  more  freouently  when  the  stimulus  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  aim  than  when  it  was  removed;  more 
frequently  when  the  medium  rate  of  movement  was  used  than  when  either 
the  fast  or  the  slow  rate  was  employed:  and  more  frequently  when  the 
stimulus  was  applied  for  120  sec.  than  when  it  was  apphed  for  the  longer 
or  shorter  intervals. 

We  reco^;nize  that  the  negative  after-image  of  movement  occurred  too 
ivfrequently  m  our  experience  to  permit  of  our  drawing;  conclusions  re- 
garding the  conditions  of  its  appearance.  Our  only  claim  is  that  our  results 
omionsdrate  the  existence  of  an  aftereffect  of  movement  in  the  sense  of 
touch  analogous  to  that  in  the  sense  of  si|^t. 

Compulsory  conditions  were  not  obtained  for  any  of  the  Os.  The 
closest  approacn  was  with  B,  who  reported  the  negative  afterneffect  in 
both  series  of  experiments  in  60%  of  tne  cases  when  the  medium  rate  of 
movement  and  the  120  sec.  stimulation  were  used.  That  we  did  not  obtain 
compulsorv  conditions  we  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  only  small 
areas  of  the  skin,  areas  approximately  i  mm.  x  30  mm.  in  extent,^  were 
stimulated.  It  is  true,  as  our  results  themselves  demonstrate,  and  as 
Wohlgeonuth  clearly  showed  in  the  field  of  vision,  that  an  afteiveffeot  may 
be  obtained  when  the  objectively  moving  stimulus  is  confined  to  very  smaU 
areas;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  results,  nor.  as  we  read  Wohlsemuth,  is 
there  anything  in  his  results,'  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  small  areas  are 
as  compulsory  as  large.  In  the  endeavor,  therefore,  to  obtain  compulsonr 
conditions  and  to  examine  the  effect  of  sise  upon  the  illusion,  we  increased, 
in  the  following  experiments,  the  dimensions  of  the  stimulus. 

Experimenta  3  and  4 

Method  and  Procedure. — In  experiments  3  and  4  the  width  of  the  stim- 
ulus was  increased  by  replacingthe  string  belt  by  a  mush'n  band  12  cm. 
wide.  The  apparatus  used  in  jSxperiments  i  and  2  was  otherwise  un- 
chan^d. 

The  method  of  procedure,  however,  was  changed,  (i)  Five  stim- 
ulation times  of  10,  20,  30,  60  and  120  sec.  were  employed  instead  of  three; 
and  (2)  the  number  of  repetitions  was  reduced  from  five  to  three.  The 
stimulation  times  were  increased  in  number  in  order  that  a  greater  tem- 
poral variation  might  be  obtained  and  the  effect  of  duration  be  more  easily 
observed.  The  extreme  stimulation  of  180  sec.  was  omitted  because  we 
found  that  it  was  not  as  effective  as  the  120  sec.  interval.  The  number  of 
times  the  various  experiments  were  repeated  was  reduced  to  three  because 
of  pressure  of  time. 

niie  diameter  of  the  cord  was  imm.  The  length  of  the  area  stimulated 
varied  for  the  different  Os;  10  successive  measurements  for  every  0  gave 
the  following:  B,  32  mm.  ±3.1;  D,  39  mm.  ±3.7;  0,  31  mm.  +  3.0; 
T,  30  mm.  +  2^. 

"One  of  Wohlgemuth's  experiments — the  23rd — ^was  undertaken 
"for  the  purpose  of  examining  £xner'8  statement  that  an  after^ect  is 
only  produced  by  moving  surfaces  of  some  sise"  (op.  eU.,  73).  Wohlgemuth 
used  surfaces  as  small  as  0.075mm.  x  5  mm.  and  found  that  negative  after- 
effects were  still  produced.  He  did  not,  however,  quantify  his  data,  or 
compare  the  aftereffect  produced  by  small  areas  with  that  produced  by 
large. 
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In  the  ezperimenta  of  Series  3  the  doth  band  was  lemoved  from  the 
arm  when  the  objeetiye  movement  ceased;  in  those  of  Series  4  it  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  the  ann. 

RetulU. — ^All  of  the  Oa,  in  both  series  of  experiments,  reported  the 
neeative  after-effect  of  movement.  The  same  descriptive  tmns  were  used 
as  Defore. 

In  the  experiments  of  Series  3,  those  in  which  the  belt  was  removed 
from  the  arm,  a  new  after-effect  was  reported,  which,  like  Benussi's  loop 
and  bow  movements,*  seemed  to  leave  the  skin.  It  was  described  in  suon 
terms  as:  "movement  away,"  ''movement  off,"  "movement  from."  We 
do  not  know  whether  these  experiences  were  the  result  of  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  a  negative  pressure  gradient,  or  of  a  stimulus-error;  it  may  suffice 
at  present  to  note  that  they  occurred,  and  that  they  were  not  classified 
with  the  negative  afterimages  of  movement  with  wmch  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. 

There  was  little  difference  in  the  results  between  the  two  series  of 
experiments,  or  among  the  various  speeds  of  stimulation.  The  differences 
among  the  stimulation  times,  however,  were  quite  marked:  the  10  and  30 
sec.  stimulations  gave  very  few  negative  aftereffects, — none  in  fact  for 
D  and  0, — ^whereas  the  longer  stimulation  times  gave  the  aftereffect  in 
33,  22,  26,  and  33  percent,  of  the  experiments  for  B,  D.  0,  and  T  re- 
spectively.   At  these  longer  intervals,  the  cases  oocurrea  about  equally 

(MtCSL 

The  negative  after-effect  of  movement  was  reported  more  frequently 
in  these  «periments  than  in  those  of  Series  i  and  2,  but  still  compulsory 
conditions  were  not  obtained.  An  increase  of  width  alone  was  not  sim- 
cient;  Uierefore,  in  the  following  experiments,  the  length  of  the  area  sti- 
mulated was  also  increased. 

Bxperimenis  5  and  6 

Method  and  Procedure. — ^The  aiMparatus  in  experiments  5  and  6  was 
adjusted  so  that  the  stimulus  could  be  applied  longitudinallv.  A  rest, 
supporting  the  arm  at  the  lumd  and  elbow,  was  built  over  one  of  the  drums 
at  an  angle  of  about  4^*,  so  that  the  rotating  belt  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a  movable  table  pivoted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rest,  and  con- 
tact with  the  arm  could  thus  be  made  or  broken.  The  belt.  12  cm.  wide, 
made  of  the  coarsest  corduroy  obtainable,  was  driven  at  the  same  three 
rates  of  speed  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  shaved  under  sur- 
faces of  tne  forearms  were  altematcdy^used.  The  direction  of  movement 
was  peripheral,  from  elbow  to  wrist.  Three  stimulation  times  of  30,  60  and 
120  sec.  were  employed.  The  length  of  the  stimulated  areas  was  approx- 
imately 18  cm.,  the  width,  that  of  the  forearm.  In  the  experiments  of 
Series  5,  the  table  was  lowered  and  the  belt  was  allowed  to  fall  away  from 
the  arm;  in  those  of  Series  6,  the  movement  was  abruptly  stopped  and  the 
belt  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm.  In  each  series  every  stim- 
ulation time  was  used  three  times  in  haphasard  order  with  every  rate,  thus 
making  a  total  in  each  series  of  27  experiements  for  every  0.  The  same 
instructions  were  used  as  in  the  previous  experiments. 

ReeuUa, — ^As  in  the  other  experiments,  all  Os  reported  the  nc^tive 
after-image  of  movement.  More  cases  were  reported  m  these  than  in  any 
of  the  previous  series.  Their  distribution  shows  that  the  stimulus  was  more 
effective  when  it  remained  in  contact  with  the  sldn  after  the  interruption 

*y.  Benussi,  Kinematohaptische  Erscheinungen,  Arch.  /.  d.  ae$. 
Psych.,  29,  1913,  385;  Kinematohaptische  Scheinbewegung  und  Auftas- 
sungBumformung,  Ber.  tf.  d.  VI.  Kong.  /.  exp.  Peyeh.,  1914,  31;  Versuohe 
sur  Analyse  taktil  erweckter  Scheinbewegungen,  Arch,  /.  d,  gee.  PeydL^ 
36,  1916,  59. 
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of  the  objective  movement  than  when  it  was  removed;  and  fuiihermoie, 
that  there  was  little  dijGFerenoe  among  the  rates  and  the  tuMs  of  stimulation, 
— what  little  advantage  existed  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the  faster 
rates  and  the  longer  times. 

Though  more  reports  of  the  af ter«£Fect  were  given  in  these  experiments 
than  in  wov  of  the  previous  ones  we  still  failed  to  realise  compuuoiy  con- 
ditions. This  failure  we  believed  to  be  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  stim- 
ulation. The  cOTduroy  belt,  on  which  we  had  set  great  hope,  proved  unsat- 
isfactory. It  was  so  soft  and  smootlL  and  the  corrugations  were  so  close 
together,  that  the  Os  frequently  had  difficulty  in  perceiving  movement 
even  during  the  objective  stimulation;  at  times  the  movement  adapted 
out  and  (^r  a  dull  pressure  remained;  at  other  times,  when  the  objective 
movement  was  perceived,  the  direction  shifted.^*  It  was  not  unusual  for 
the  Ob  to  rei>ort  that  the  direction  had  fluctuated  3  or  4  times  during  the 
course  of  a  single  stimulation.  It  was  indeed  surprising  that  so  many  re- 
ports of  the  af ter-e£Fect  were  obtained  imder  such  poor  conditions.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  decided  to  repeat  the  experiments  with  a  more  effective 
stimulus. 

ExperimerUs  7  and  8 

Method  and  Proctdurt. — In  experiments  7  and  8  a  coarsely  corrugated 
muslin  cloth  was  used  in  place  of  the  corduroy.  The  coirugations  were 
made  bv  sewing  small  pieces  of  cloth  2  cm.  wide  at  separations  of  4  cm. 
across  uie  belt.  The  apparatus  used  in  Experiments  5  and  6  was  othnwise 
unchanged. 

The  method  of  procedure,  however,  was  altered  in  two  respects,  (i) 
The  direction  of  the  movement  was  changed  from  peripheral  to  central; 
and  (2)  onlv  two  rates  of  stimulation  were  employed,  which  we  shall  de- 
signate, to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rates  already  used,  as  'fast'  and 
'very  fast'.  The  rate  of  movement  during  the  'fast'  stimulation  was  39  cm. 
per  sec.,  approximately  the  fast'  speed  used  in  the  other  experiments; 
that  during  the  'very  fast'  stimulation  was  109  cm.  per  sec.,  approximateiy 
three  times  the  speed  of  the  'fast'  rate.  Otherwise  tne  same  procedure  was 
followed  as  in  Experiments  5  and  6.  The  instructions  were  not  dianged. 
In  the  experiments  of  Series  7,  the  belt  was  allowed  to  fidl  away  from  the 
arm;  in  those  of  Series  8  the  movement  was  stopped  while  the  belt  re- 
mained in  contact  with  the  arm. 

Results. — The  percent  of  times  that  the  negative  aftereffect  of  move- 
ment was  reported  m  these  experiments  is  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV . 

Table  III 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  the  after-effect  was  reported  when  the 
belt  was  allowed  to  fall  from  the  arm,  distributed  according  to  the  rate  of 
the  objective  movement  and  the  duration  of  the  stimulation. 

Rate  Fast 

Time  in  sec:  30           60          120 

B  100          100          100 

^         G  33           33           67 

G  33            33           67 

T  000 

^^These  experiences  were  analogous  to  those  in  the  Bourdon  illusion. 
Cf.  B.  Bourdon,  La  peremption  vistuUe  de  Vespace^  1902, 176, 194. 


VbrtFast 

30 

60          120 

33 

33            33 

100 

33            67 

100 

100                0 

67 

33          100 
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Table  IV 

Showing  the  peroent.  of  times  the  after-effect  was  reported  when  the  belt 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  aim,  distnbuted  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  objective  movement  and  the  dm»tion  of  the  stimulation. 


Rate 

Fast 

Vbbt  Fast 

Time  in  sec.: 

30 

60 

I30 

30 

60         120 

B 

67 

67 

100 

100 

67           67 

D 

67 

100 

100 

33 

67         100 

0         G 

33 

100 

100 

100 

100         100 

T 

0 

0 

67 

33 

100         100 

These  tables  show  that  compulsory  conditions  were  obtained  for  all 
Ob.  Certain  combinations  of  rate  and  duration,  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
every  0,  invariably  produced  the  negative  after-effect.  Thou^  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cases  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  for  the  phenomenon 
to  occur  at  the  faster  rates  and  the  longer  diurations,  we  recognise  that  too 
few  experiments  were  performed  to  justify  us  in  drawing  any  general 
conclusions  regarding  these  variables. 

We  feel  justified,  however,  in  concluding,  from  the  data  at  hand,  that 
the  conditions  are  more  ccMnpelling  for  the  perception  when  the  stimulus 
is  not  removed  from  the  aim;  that,  in  other  words,  pressure  stimulation 
continued  after  the  cessation  of  the  objective  movement  is  conducive  to 
the  perception  of  the  negative  aftereffect.  This  conclusion  is  warranted 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  compidsoiy  conditions  were  obtained  more  fre- 
quently when  the  belt  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm  than 
when  it  was  removed,  as  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  more  cases  of  tne  after-effect  were  reported  in  the  experiments  of 
Series  8  than  in  those  of  Series  7.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
the  results  of  all  our  «periments:  more  cases  of  the  after-effect  were  re- 
ported, as  is  clearly  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  e3q)eriments  of  Series  2,  4, 
6,  and  8.  i,  e.,  in  those  in  which  the  stimulus  was  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  arm  after  the  objective  movement  had  ceased,  than  in  those 
of  Series  i,  3,  5,  and  7,  the  series  in  which  the  objective  stimulus  was 
removed." 

Table  V 

Showing  the  number  of  times  the  after-effect  was  reported  in  the  dif- 
ferent expenments:  those  in  which  the  stimulus  was  removed,  and  those 
in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm. 


Removed 

Contact 

Exp.          Number  times  after- 
effect reported 

I                          13 

3                           19 

5                           17 

r«7  ,                        40 
Total                       89 

Exp. 

2 

4 
6 

8 

Total 

Number  times  af  ter- 

effectrepcnrted 

26 

28 

28 

53 
135 

"A  total  of  1080  experiments  was  performed.  Half  were  performed  with 
the  stimulus  removed,  and  half,  under  othenrise  identical  conditions,  with 
the  stimulus  continued  in  contact  after  the  objective  movement  had  ceased. 
When  the  stimulus  was  removed  the  after-effect  was  reported  89  times, 
in  16  peroent.  of  the  ei9)eriments;  when  contact  was  contmued  the  after- 
effect was  reported  135  times,  in  25  percent,  of  the  experiments.  This 
difference  is  too  large  to  be  due  to  chance. 
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These  results  accord  with  those  of  Wohlgemuth  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Wohlgemuth  found  'that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  discover  the  after-effect 
in  the  subjective  field  of  vision  than  in  the  objective.  In  other  words, 
the  after-^ect  is  more  easily  discovered  if  the  field  of  vision  is  filled."^* 
By  'subjective',  Wohlgemuth  means  the  field  of  vision  when  the  objective 
movement  is  interrupted  by  closing  the  eyes, — a  condition  comparable 
to  the  removal  of  the  cutaneous  stunulus;  by  'objective',  he  means  the 
field  when  the  movement  has  stopped  and  the  eyes  are  open  and  focused 
upon  the  fixation  point, — ^a  condition  comparable  to  the  retention  of  the 
stotic  cutaneous  stimulus  on  the  skin. 

Experiment  9 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  movement  upon  some  other  area  of 
the  body  a  few  experiments  were  conducted  upon  the  cidf  of  Ta  leg. 
This  part  of  the  body  was  chosen  as  it  was  the  only  other  area  that  could 
be  stimulated  without  radically  altering  the  apparatus.  Mr.  W.  A.  An- 
drews, a  graduate  student  in  psychology,  acted  as  B  during  these  observa- 
tions. 

With  the  exception  that  the  direction  of  the  movementwasperipheral, 
from  the  knee  towwls  the  foot,  the  apparatus  was  used  exactly  as  in  Ex- 
periments 7  and  8. 

ReeuUe. — The  results  of  the  previous  experiments  were  confirmed. 
Negative  after-images  were  again  reported.  As  far  as  7  was  able  to  discern, 
the  after-effect  on  the  leg  was  as  pronounced  as  that  upon  the  fore-arm. 
These  results,  therefore,  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  after-effect  of  movement 
may  be  obtamed  in  the  sense  of  touch  from  any  part  of  the  body  that  is 
adequately  stimulated. 

Experiment  10 

After  we  had  obtained  compulsory  conditions,  a  few  experiments 
were  performed  in  which  the  Os  were  asked  to  descrioe  the  negative  after- 
effects in  strictly  psychological  terms. 

The  apparatus  and  method  used  in  Experiments  7  and  8  were  again 
employed. 

The  instructions  were  altered  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  previous 
experiments  you  reported  negative  after-images  of  movement.  You  are 
now  to  concentrate  upon  the  description  of  these  processes.  At  'Ready, 
Now'  the  objective  movement  will  cease;  when  the  rraulting  phenomena 
have  run  their  course,  describe  the  processes  in  strictly  psychological 
terms." 

Reetdte. — ^An  analysis  of  the  introspections  yielded  the  following  re- 
sults. 

(i)  The  negative  after-images  of  movement  were  variously  localised 
by  the  different  Os.  At  times  the  Os  reported  that  the  movement  was 
cutaneous,  at  times  that  it  was  subcutaneous,  and  at  other  times  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Excerpts,  selected  by  way  of  illustration,  are: 

(B)  "Creeping  along  surface.*^ 
"Movement  uniform,  smooth,  weak,  subcutaneous.** 
"Movement  cutaneous  as  well  as  subcutaneous.** 
(D)  "Light,  filmy  pressures  which  seemed  to  envelop  the  arm  and 
float  toward  the  wnst." 

"Weak,  light  pressure,  like  puff  of  air  moving  on  surface  of  skin 
with  a  duller,  deader,  dee^f  more  diffuse  pressure  hdow  the  skin.** 
(G)  "Even  pressure  moving  along  arm.** 
"Flow  of  pressure  through  the  arm." 

"Bright,  tingling  pressure  which  moved  doum  the  arm,  accompan- 
ied by  a  dull  pressure  which  was  deeper  within  the  skin." 

^p.  cU.,  31,  III. 
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(T)  "Impression  of  movement  floating  along  arm." 
"Movement  seemed  to  be  in,  rather  than  along,  the  aim." 

(2)  The  quality  of  the  after-effect  varied  with  the  localisation.  When 
localized  in  tne  cutaneous  tissues,  the  after-images  were  described  as 
'Hbright  tickle,"  "light  contact,"  "lively  pressure;"  when  localised  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  they  were  descnbed  as  "vague,"  "dull,"  "dead," 
"deep,"  pressures.  Examples  are  chosen  from  the  reports  of  D  and  0: 

(D)  "Aftereffect  of  movement  good Quality  of  the 

after-images  bright,  lively  pressure,  and  deep,  dvJH,  dijfusepres' 

eure" 

**Briaht  tickle  sensations  which  moved  along  the  surface  of  the  skin." 

"Ldght  superficial  contact  which  seem  to  float  alons  skin." 

(G)  "After  the  objective  movement  ceased  at  nrst  perceived  a 

bright,  lively  preeevre  which  seemed  to  shift  toward  the  wrist;  then 

a  vague,  diM  preseure  localized  deeper  within  the  arm." 

(x)  The  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  objective  stimulation 
and  the  appearance  of  the  after-effect  varied  considerably  in  length.  At 
times  it  was  very  short,  and  the  negative  after-images  seemed  immediately 
to  occur: 

(D)  (The  objective  movement  was)  "immediately  followed  by  a 
short  lerk  backwards." 

(T)  "Movement  peroeived  ae  soon  as  objective  movement 
ceased." 

At  other  times  it  was  longer,  and  the  negative  after-images  were  slow 
in  appearing: 

(b)  "Light,    filmy    pressures   which    seemed    to float 

toward  the  wrist,  slow  m  appearing." 

(G)  "DuU  pressures,  seemed  to  shift  toward  wrist,  came  on  more 

graduaUy  than  usual." 

(4)  The  intensity,  duration,  rate,  clearness  and  extent  of  the  negative 
after-images  likewise  varied.  At  times  the  subjective  movement  was 
described  as  "intense"  and  "strong;"  at  other  times  as  "weak,"  and 
"sli{^t."  At  times  it  was  reported  to  have  "faded  out  veiv  quickly"  (B), 
to  have  been  "of  very  short  duration"  (D),  and  to  have  "lasted  iust  for  a 
moment"  (G);  at  other  times  it  was  reported  to  have  "decreased  slowly" 
(B),  to  have  long  continued"  (D).  to  nave  been  of  "long  duration"  (G), 
and  to  have  "slowly  faded"  {T),  Tne  rate  of  the  subjective  movement  was 
described  as  "rapid,"  "avers^ge  or  medium,"  and  as  "slow."  At  times  the 
clearness  was  maximal,  "as  clear  as  if  the  cloth  had  been  set  going  back- 
wards" (D);  at  other  times  it  was  minimal:  "the  movement  obscure, 
would  not  have  observed  it  had  I  not  been  set  for  it"  (D).  Tlie  extent  of  the 
after-movement  was  at  times  definite:  "the  moving  area  was  sharply  and 
clearly  defined"  (T);  but  for  the  most  part  the  extent  was  "diffuse,"  "ill 
defined,"  and  "ill  localized." 

(5)  The  existential  correlate  of  the  perception  of  the  negative  after- 
image of  movement  appears  to  be  an  mteg^tion  of  spatial,  intensive, 
and  temporal  aspects  of  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  pressure  sensations. 
The  introspections  upon  which  this  statement  is  based  are: 

(D)  "Slow  backward  movement  along  the  surface  of  the  arm. 
Bright  lively  pressure.  The  cutaneous  sensations  fluctuate  spa- 
tially and  temporally  in  intensity;  by  that  I  mean  the  cutaneous 
sensations,  which  are  present  over  the  whole  area  stimulated, 
rise  and  fail  in  intensity  in  a  regular  temporal  and  spatial  semienoe. 
The  experience  is  clear,  but  very  difficult  to  describe  in  attributive 
terms." 

(G)  "Dull  pressure;  movement  gradual,  seems  to  be  spatial  shift 
of  intensity:  quality  did  not  change,  it  was  the  same  dull  pres- 
sure throughout." 


{ 
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"  Huoning'  an  skin.  The  ^running'  is  a  rapid  spatial  shift,  chang- 
ing in  int^isity/' 

Our  aaal3r8i8  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Whitchurch  jdyen  in  her 
study  on  the  illusory  perception  of  cutaneous  movement.  Whitchurdi 
found  that  the  perception  of  movement  obtained  by  stimulating  adjacent 
pressure  spots  could  be  described  as  "an  integration  of  quality,  time,  and 
cutaneous  extent."'^  For  methods  which  differ  so  widely,  the  oescriptions 
are  remarkab^  alike.  If  the  difference  is  a  true  difference;  if  movement 
mav  in  one  instance  be  a  qualitative  intention  with  time  and  extent, 
and  in  another  an  intensive  integration  with  time  and  extent;  then  we 
have  further  evidence  that  the  meaning  of  movement  ''may  be  carried  by 
several  existential  correlates. "'* 

SUMMABT 

(i)  Repetition  of  Wohlgemuth's  woik  showed: 
^o)  that  his  apparatus  was  inadeouate  to  the  problem; 
Inb)  that  even  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  <A  his  experiment. 
l|iJl  the  Os  reported  an  after-effect  of  movement  in  the  sense  01 
If  touch  analogous  to  that  in  the  sense  of  sight; 
<^  (c)  that  the  after-effect  was  noted  more  frequently  when  the 
stunulus  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm  than  when 
it  was  removed; 

(d)  thatonlyavery  small  area  of  the  arm  was  stimulated; 

(e)  that  the  apparatus  must  be  modified,  if  compulsory  conditions 
are  to  be  realixed,  so  that  more  effective  stimuli  can  be  applied. 

(2)  Experiments  with  the  modified  apparatus  ^owed: 

(a)  that  an  increase  of  width  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  con- 
ditions compulsory  to  the  aftereffect; 

(h)  that  an  mcrease  of  width  and  length  is  still  inadequate  to  the 
compulsory  perception,  if  the  stimulus  is  soft  and  smooth; 

(c)  that  compulsory  conditions  are  obtained  when  the  fore-arm 
is  longitudinally  stunulated  by  a  rough  and  coanely  corrugated 
linen  oand; 

(d)  that  conditions  are  more  compelling  when  the  stimulus  is  not 
removed;  that,  in  other  words^  pressure  stimulation  continued  af- 
ter the  cessation  of  the  objective  movement  is  conducive  to  the 
perception  of  the  negative  after-effect. 

(3)  Experiments  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg  showed: 

(a)  Uiat  the  negative  after-effect  is  as  pronounced  on  the  leg  as 
upon  the  fore-arm; 

(h)  that  the  same  general  conditions  obtained  as  upon  the  fore- 
arm. 

(4)  The  experiments  performed  for  the  processual  description  of  after- 
effect revealed: 

(a)  that  the  processes  are  at  times  cutaneous,  at  times  subcutan- 
eous, and  at  other  times  a  combination  of  the  two; 

(b)  that  the  quality  varies  with  localization  from  'Hbright  tickle,'' 
'Oight  contact,"  "lively  pressure,"  to  "vague,"  "duU/'  "dead," 
"deep  pressure;" 

(c)  that  the  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  objective  stimu- 
lation and  the  appearance  of  the  aftei>-effect  is  not  constant; 
at  times  it  is  very  short,  at  other  times  long; 

(d)  that  the  intensity,  duration,  rate,  clearness  and  extent  of  the 
negative  after-images  vary;  and 

(e)  that  the  after-effect  is  an  integration  of  intensity,  time,  and 
cutaneous  extent. 


^^A.  K.  Whitchurch,  The  Illusory  Perception  of  Movement  on  the 
Skin,  this  Journal,  32,  1921,  488. 
^p,  eit.,  489. 
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LX.    Haptical  Illusions  of  Movkment 


By  William  A.  Andrews 

The  present  study  was  suggested  by  Benussi's  results  in  his  ezpei^ 
iments  on  the  tactual  illusions  oTmoYement.^  Benussi,  thinking  to  dupli- 
cate in  the  field  of  touch  Wertheimer's  work  in  vision,'  stimulated  succes- 
sively two  spots  on  the  skin  separated  by  distances  ranging  from  4  to 
about  170  cm.  (the  distance  between  the  finger-tips  with  outstretched 
arms)  and  by  times  ranging  from  160  to  2200  9,  He  obtained,  amonc 
other  kinds  of  movement,  a  "bow"  movement,  which  his  Os  aescribea 
as  the  movement  of  'sometning'  up  from  the  skin  through  the  air  and  down 
to  the  second  point  touched,  "eine  Bogenbewegung  in  der  Luft."' 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  two-fold:  (i)  to  determine 
the  optimal  conditions  imder  which  this  kind  of  movement  appears;  and 
(2)  to  describe  the  experiences  in  strictly  psychological  terms  and  to  iden- 
tify, if  possible,  the  existential  correlates  of  the  'something'  which  moved 
away  from  the  skin. 

Ohiervtxi, — The  Os  were:  Dr.  J.  M.  Gleason  (G),  assistant  professor 
of  peycholosy  at  Vassar  College;  Dr.  Karl  M.  Dallenbach  (D);  and 
Nfr.  W.  A.  Thalman  (T),  graduate  student  in  psychologjr.  G  and  D  were 
highly  practised  in  cutaneous  observation;  T,  though  trained  in  introspec- 
tion, had  not  observed  before  in  a  cutaneous  experiment.  G  and  T  worked 
without  knowledge  of  the  problem  other  than  that  given  them  in  the  in- 
structions. All  the  Os  observed  an  hour  a  day.  six  days  a  week,  and  so 
far  as  possible  at  the  same  hour  every  day.  Tne  experiments  were  per- 
formed during  the  Summer  Session  of  192 1. 

We  first  sought  to  obtain  the  'bow-movement'  and  to  determine  the 
optimal  conditions  imder  which  it  appeared.  Our  idea  was  to  secure 
these  results  in  a  series  of  preliminaiy  experiments  and  then,  using  the 
optimal  conditions,  to  turn  in  the  main  experiments  to  the  problem  of 
description. 

Prdiminary  ExperimenU 

In  the  preliminary  experiments  the  following  instructions  were  read 
to  the  Os  at  the  beginning  of  every  experimental  hour:  "At  lleady,  Now* 
your  forearm  wiU  be  stimulated.  Characterise  fully  the  cutaneous  per- 
ceptions aroused,  using  any  common-eense  terms  you  wish." 

Apparaitu  and  Procedure. — In  these  experiments  the  volar  surface  of 
the  left  forearm  for  D  and  T  and  of  the  right  for  G  was  stimulated  by  two 
successive  pressure  points.  The  arm  was  smoothly  shaved  and  held  com- 
fortably in  a  fixed  position  by  a  plaster  cast.  A  modified  form  of  Benussi's 
Idnohapt^  was  usea  in  applying  the  stimuli.  In  order  that  no  distracting 
temperature  sensations  snomd  be  aroused,  the  pressure  points  were  made  of 
hard  rubber.  The  diameter  of  the  rounded  tips  was  i  mm.  An  area  of 
approximately  0.8  sq.  mm.  was  therefore  stimulated  whenever  the  points 
were  applied  to  the  skin. 

The  stimuli  were  successively  applied  along  (or  parallel  to)  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  arm.    The  second  stimulus  was  always  peripheral  to 

'V.  Benussi,  Kinematohaptische  Erscheinimpen,  Arch.  /.  d.  ge$. 
Peych.f  29,  1 91 3,  385;  Kinematohaptische  Schembewegung  imd  Auf- 
fassungsumformimg,  Ber.  H.  d.  VL  Kong.f.  exp.  Peych..  1914. 31;  Versuche 
sur  Anialyse  taktil  erweckter  Scheinbewegungen,  Arch,  f.  a.  gee.  Peyek.^ 

36,  1 91 6,  59- 

>M.  Wertheimer,  Ueber  das  Sehen  von  Bewegung,  ZeiU.  /.  Pey&i,,  61, 
1912,  161  ff. 

*Ber.  H.  d,  VI,  Kong,  J,  exp,  Peych,^  1914,  32. 

*Arch,  /.  d,  g.  Peych,,  29,  1913,  385  ff. 
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the  firat.  Before  every  experiment  the  pressure  points  were  caref uUj 
set  by  a  fine  adjustment  to  a  distance  of  0.5  mm.  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  current  operating  the  kinohapt,  which  was  controlled  by  a 
shunted  rheostat,  was  checked  several  times  during  an  observational  hour. 
The  strength  of  the  current  was  constant;  only  a  few  times  during  the 
entire  experiment  did  the  milliammeter  show  a  variation.  Since  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  pressure  points  and  the  strength  of  the  current  were  constant, 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  may  likewise  be  re^irded  as  constant. 

The  kmohapt  was  controlled  by  a  Leipzig  time-sense  apparatus, 
driven  by  a  Ludwig-Baltzar  kymograph.  The  duration  of  each  stimulus 
was  150  0*.  The  temporal  intervals  between  stimuli  were  100,  600.  iioo, 
and  1600  0*;  and  the  spiaitial  intervals  were  2, 6,  and  10  cm.  EsLch  stimulus  was 
ai)plied  but  once;  that  is,  there  was  but  one  application  of  the  bi-membral 
stimulus  during  a  single  experiment*.  The  experiments  were  performed  in 
series  of  10.  Every  temporal  int«-val  was  used  in  haphazard  order  with 
every  spatial  interval.  At  the  end  of  12  groups,  which  this  procedure 
necessitated,  the  experiments  were  continued  by  reversing  tne  order; 
the  13th  series  was  like  the  12th,  the  14th  like  the  i  ith,  etc.  The  practice- 
effect  was  thus  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  series.  Two  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  fatigue:  (i )  the  pressure  points  were  moved  to 
new  areas  after  every  experiment;  we  were  careful  not  to  stimulate  the 
same  point  twice  during  a  single  hour^  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  every  series 
O  rested  his  arm  a  few  minutes  by  takmg  it  from  the  cast.  Usually  three 
series  of  10  experiments  were  conducted  during  an  experimental  period. 
Since  20  reports  were  given  for  every  combination  of  the  variables,  a  total 
of  240  reports  was  obtained  for  every  O. 

Results. — G  and  T  did  not  report  movement  phenomena  of  an^  kind. 
Their  ^cperiences  were  described  as  two  completely  independent  mipres- 
sions.  They  characterized  the  impressions,  localized  them,  mentionea  the 
temporal  sequence,  etc.,  but  never  reported  movement,  or  anything  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  movement.  D,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  the 
phenomenon  in  about  45%  of  the  experiments.  His  movement  reports 
were  of  three  kinds: 

(i)  Unimembral. — One  member  was  perceived  as  moving;  some- 
times it  was  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  second.  When  Uie  movement  was 
at  the  first  it  was  always  in  the  direction  of  the  second;  when  it  was 
localized  at  the  second,  two  types  were  distinguished:  (o)  the  movement 
was  in  a  peripheral  direction  away  from  the  first;  and  (6)  the  movement 
was  in  a  central  direction  toward  the  first.  Examples  are:  ''Two  touches, 
second  peripheral  to  first.  First  one  seems  to  move  toward  second, 
(loocr,  6  cm.)  ''First  one  seemed  to  be  stationary  and  second  seemed  to 
fly  off."  (16OO0',  6  cm.)  "Second  seemed  to  jimip  backwards  toward 
mat."  (6000*,  6  cm.) 

(2)  Bimembral. — Both  members  moved.  Two  types  were  reported: 
(a)  both  members  moved  from  points  of  rest;  and  (&)  the  first  moved  from 
a  point  of  rest,  and  the  second  to  a  point  of  rest.  Examples  are:  "Two 
touches  which  seemed  to  rebound  from  the  skin."  (16OO0',  2  cm.)  "Touch 
left  skin  and  landed  peripherally  about  3  inches  away,  partial  loop,  not 
complete  at  top  of  arc."  (16000',  2  cm.) 

(3)    Full  mooement, — The  movement  was  complete  from  the  first  point 
toth  ■     ~ 


*This  procedure  we  knew  to  be  at  variance  with  Benussi's;  we  adopted 
it,  however,  as  we  thought  that  the  repetition  of  the  stimulus  would  give 
rise,  throu^  suggestion,  to  subjective  conditions.  We  were  desirous  in 
these  expenments  of  restricting  our  investigation  to  objective  conditions. 
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second  type  ooourred  infrequently;  only  6  eases  were  reported duringthie 
preliminary  experiments.  Examples  of  these  two  types  are:  "Fbst 
jumped  to  new  position,  complete  arc/'  (loo^,  2  cm.)  "Touch  which 
glided  on  surface  of  skin  to  new  position."  (1OO0'.  2  cm.) 

The  reports  in  which  no  movement  occurred  were  of  two  kinds,  (a) 
The  impressions,  though  discrete  in  time,  were  localised  at  a  single  spot,  as: 
"Two  touches,  seems  as  if  the  same  spot  was  touched  twice."  (iioor, 
6  cm.)  (6)  Tne  impressions  were  discrete  in  space  as  well  as  in  timei  as 
for  example:  "Touched  twice  in  very  rapid  succession,  points  discrete, 
second  peripheral  to  first."  (loo^,  6  cm.) 

Since  Uie  objective  conditions  were  constant  throughout  the  exper- 
iments, and  since  D  and  G  were  about  eoually  proficient  in  cutaneous 
observation,  we  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  reports  of  D  and 
those  of  G  and  T,  in  regard  to  the  perception  of  movement,  is  due  to  a 
difference  of  attitude.  It  is  certain  that  the  subjective  conditions  were  not 
the  same:  G  and  T,  as  we  have  said  before,  worked  without  knowledge  of 
the  problem;  they  approached  the  experiments  naivelv;  whereas  D,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  problem  and  knew  the  object  of  the  present  research, 
was  set  for  movement.  This  fact  was  clearl>[  established  bv  one  of  D's 
early  reports,  in  which  he  said,  after  characterizing  the  "bow*'  movement: 
"I  am  attending  to  the  stimulus,  I  am  set  for  movement,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  it."  Under  this  attitude,  which  we  shall  call  the  "mean- 
ing"attitude,  the  objective  conditions  were  at  times  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  perceptions  of  movement;  but  under  the  attitude  which  G  and  T  as- 
sumed, the  objective  conditions  were  never  sufficient  to  produce  the  per- 
ception. 

Though  the  object  of  the  preliminary  experiments  was  thus  defeated, 
— optimal  conditions  for  a  'boV  movement  were  not  obtained, — the  re- 
sults are  significant.  They  show  that  objective  conditions  are  alone  not 
adequate  to  the  perception  of  movement;  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  pei^ 
ception  which  is  m  piul;  dependent  upon  subjective  conditions;'  and  that  we 


must^stablish  the  "meaning"  attitude  if  we  are  to  parallel  Benussi's  resuha. 

ibhshing         _     _ 
mediately  suggested  themselves:  the  one,  a  direct  method,  was  to  give  the 


Two  methods  of  establidiing  the  proper  subjective  conditions  inn 


suggestion  openly  in  the  instructions  by  telling  the  Os  what  we  wished 
them  to  attend  to;  the  other,  an  indirect  method,  was  so  to  cut  the  objec- 
tive conditions  that  the  suggestion  would  come  from  these  themselves. 
For  obvious  experimental  reasons  the  latter  method  was  chosen  for  the 
Main  Experiments. 

Main  BxperimerUa 

Procedure, — ^The  procedure  was  altered  in  but  one  respect:  the  bi- 
membral  stimulus  was  applied  in  every  experiment  a  number  of  times  in 
rapid  succession.^  The  time-interval  between  every  two  pairs  was  twice 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  each  member  of  the  pair.  That  is, 
when  the  temporal  interval  between  the  members  of  a  pair  was  loor,  the 
temporal  interval  between  the  pairs  was  200^,  etc.  We  thought  Uiat  this 
procedure  would  strengthen  the  association  between  the  members  of  a 
pair,  and  that  it  woula  through  expectation  and  habituation  lead  to  the 
suggestion  of  movement.  In  order  that  the  effect  of  this  multiple  stimiiJi^ 
tion  might  be  the  better  observed  and  the  formation  of  the  meanmg  attitude 
(if  such  an  attitude  were  fonned)  might  be  the  better  studied,  the  pairs  were 

"This  agrees  in  substance  with  the  conclusions  of  Whitchurch  (A.  K. 
Whitchurch,  The  Illusory  Perception  of  Movement  on  the  Skin,  this 
Journal,  32,  192 1,  486  f.). 

rrhis  is  evidently  the  procedure  that  Benussi  used,  though  he  is  not 
explicit, — ^he  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  how  many  times  the  pairs  were 
applied  or  what  time-intervals  eli^wed  between  the  pairs. 
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applied  5,  10  and  15  timea  in  suooession.  Every  temporal  and  spatial  in- 
tenral  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  experiments  was  used  5  times  in  hap- 
hazard  order  with  every  one  of  these  multiple  stimulations:  thus,  a  total 
of  180  experiments  was  performed  for  every  O. 

Instructions. — ^The  instructions  were  extended  to  include  process  as 
well  as  meaning.  ''Two  points  on  your  arm  will  be  stimulated  in  rapid 
succession.  When  I  say  'now*  (which  was  said  after  5,  10,  or  15  repeti- 
tions) (a)  characterize  fully  in  any  oonmion-sense  terms  you  wish  the 
cutaneous  perceptions  aroused  and  (b)  describe  the  perceptions  in  purely 
psychological  terms."  'Process'  instructions  were  SMlded  partly  because 
we  thought  that  they  would  indirectly,  as  if  by  contrast,  assist  in  the  estab- 
Uiiiment  of  the  subjective  conditions  necessary  to  the  realization  of  the 
movement  perception,  and  partly  because  we  still  hoped  to  obtain  the 
existential  correlates  of  the  illusory  movement. 

Restdis.— Out  attempt  to  establish  thus  indirectly  the  necessary  sub- 
jective conditions  was  on  the  whole  successful.  All  the  Os  reported  illusory 
perceptions  of  movement.  D  reported  movement  of  some  kmd  in  approx- 
imately 80%  of  the  experiments,  G  in  93  %,  and  T  in  approximately  22^. 

In  addition  to  the  perceptions  reported  in  the  preliminary  experi- 
ments, D  reported  four  new  types. 

(i)  A  new  type  of  bimembral  movement  was  reported,  m  which 
each  point  moved  a  short  way  in  the  direction  of  the  other,  as  for  example: 
"Two  touches,  each  seemed  to  iump  part  way  toward  the  other."  (11000^, 
10  cm.,  10  rep.)  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  Three  new  types  of  full  movement  were 
reported.  In  one  the  movement  was  backward,  from  the  second  to  the 
fint;  in  another  the  movement  was  alternately  forward  and  backward; 
and  in  the  third  the  movement  was  double,  two  arcs  diverging  from  one 

central  point  to  two  peripheral  points.    Examples  are:  " Movement 

reversed  and  appeared  to  go  backward,  that  is  centrally."  (6OO0,  2-  cm.. 
15  i^P*)  "Movement  back  and  forth  between  the  two  points  touched. 
(i6oO(r,  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  "Peripheral  loop  movement  seemed  to  end  at 
two  different  points."  (16000^,  2  cm..  15  rep.) 

Though  G  reported  movement  pnenomena  in  92%  of  the  experiments, 
she  reported  but  two  kinds  of  movements:  unimembral  movement,  and 
full  movement.  Only  two  cases  of  unimembral  movement  were  reported, 
and  they  were  both  of  the  same  type;  the  first  member  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  second.  These  cases  are:  "Two  touches,  upper  flicked 
off."  (i6oO(r,  6  cm.,  5  rep.)  "Two  successive  touches,  first  flicked  off  in 
direction  of  the  second."  (16OO0,  6  cm.,  5  rep.) 

In  91%  of  the  experiments  G  repotted  full  movement.  She  distin- 
guished four  types,  (i)  The  movement  was  from  the  first  to  the  second; 
when  of  this  type  it  took  at  times  the  form  of  an  arc,  bow  or  loop,  as  for 
example:  'Tair  of  touches,  hoppmg  from  point  to  point,  always  forward 
not  backward."  (loocr,  6  cm.,  15  rep.).  At  other  times  it  was  on  or  in  the 
skin  as:  "Movement  peripheral,  slid  on  skin  to  position  of  second  touch." 
(1OO0,  10  cm.,  10  rep.) 

(2)  The  movement  was  backward  from  the  second  to  the  first,  as 
for  example:  "Direction  of  movement  veered  and  went  backwards. 
Backward  movement  does  not  come  in  until  series  has  run  for  some  time." 
(6OO0,  2  cm.,  15  rep.) 

(3)  The  movement  was  alternately  forward  and  backward,  as: 
"Back  and  forth  arc  over  arm  touching  it  in  two  points."  (6oo<r,  6  cm.,  10 
rep.) 

(4)  The  movement  was  double,  diverging  in  two  arcs  from  a  central 
point  to  two  peripheral  points.  "Three  touches,  one  central  and  two 
peripheral;  meaning  of  movement  from  central  to  peripheral  points  in  two 
diverging  arcs."  (16OO0,  2  cm.,  10  rep.) 

In  the  experiments  in  which  no  movement  was  reported.  G  charac- 
terized the  experiences  as  "discrete  temporally  and  spatially.''    In  most 
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cases  only  two  impressioDs  were  described,  but  in  a  few  experiments  three 
discrete  points  were  reported,  one  central  and  the  other  two  peripheral, — 
Uie  static  equivalent  of  the  double  movement  mentioned  above.  'Three 
discrete  touches,  one  central,  two  peripheral.  One  of  the  peripheral  was 
like  the  central,  the  other  was  sharper.  No  movement  of  any  kind." 
(i6oo<r,  2cm.,  10  rep.) 

T,  like  D,  reported  three  kinds  of  movement:  unimembral,  bimem- 
bral  and  full  movement. 

(i)  Five  types  of  unimembral  movement  were  reported;  in  two  the 
movement  was  localised  at  the  first  member,  and  in  three  the  movement  was 
localized  at  the  second.  When  it  was  localized  at  the  first  member  it  at 
times  left  the  skin,  as:  ''Firat  point  jimiped  toward  the  second.  Very 
definite,  about  hair  an  inch.''  (ioo<r,  6  cm.,  15  rep.)  At  other  times  it 
seemed  to  be  in  or  on  the  skin,  as:  ''Spread  or  luid  down  arm  in  direction 
of  second."  (6000^,  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  When  the  movement  was  localised 
at  the  second  member  it  at  times  left  the  skin,  as:  *  "Jumping  from  the 
second  toward  hand,  movement  very  definite."  (6009,  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  At 
times  it  seemed  to  be  in  or  on  the  skin,  as:  "Second  point  seemed  to  creep 
on."  (loocr,  6  cm.,  5  rep.)  At  other  times  it  seemed  to  penetrate  the  sldn 
and  go  into  the  tissues  beneath,  as:  "Second  point  appeared  to  move  to- 
ward a  third  point  deep  under  the  skin." 

(3)  Two  cases  of  bimembral  movement  were  reported,  in  which 
both  members  of  the  bimembral  stimulus  seemed  to  move,  as:  "Both 
points  seemed  to  float  off  the  skin."  (16007,  10  cm.,  5  rep.) 

(3)  Though  but  6  cases  of  full  movement  were  reported,"  two  types 
were  characterii^.  In  the  first  the  movement  was  in  the  form  of  an  are 
from  the  first  to  the  second  member,  as:  "Succession  of  arcs  moving  from 
the  first  to  the  second."  (i6oO(r,  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  In  the  other  the  move- 
ment was  subcutaneous,  as:  "Subcutaneous  movement  which  went  suc- 
cessively from  the  first  to  the  second."  (16009,  10  cm.,  10  rep.) 

The  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  illusory  perception  of  movement 
differ  greatly  for  the  several  observers.  The  optima]  temporal  interval  is 
ioo<r  for  D,  I  ioo<r  for  G,  and  16000*  for  T;  the  optimal  spatial  interval  is 
10  cm.  for  D,  6  cm.  for  G^  and  10  cm.  for  T.  The  only  variable  moment 
that  the  Ob  agree  upon  is  repetition^  a  greater  percent,  of  movement 
phenomena  is  reported  with  15  repetitions  than  with  either  10  or  5  repeti- 
tions, and  a  greater  percent,  is  reported  with  10  repetitions  than  with  5. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  to  movement  in  general  are  also,  for 
G  and  T,  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  bow  or  loop  movement,* 
but  for  D  a  different  array  is  shown:  the  optimal  temporal  interval  for 
bow  movement  is  6000^  as  opposed  to  looo*;  and  the  optimal  spatial 
interval  is  2  cm.  as  opposed  to  10  cm.  As  before,  however,  15  repetitions 
are  the  most  compelling. 

*In  an  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  bow  movements,  a  supplemen- 
tary experiment  was  conducted  with  T  after  the  completion  of  the  Main 
Experiments.  The  apparatus  and  procedure  were  the  same  as  before, 
except  that  every  temporal  interval  was  used  but  once  with  eveiy  spatial 
interval,  and  that  the  stimuli  were  repeated  15  times  in  eveiy  experiment. 
Tlie  direct  method  of  establishing  the  subjective  conditions  was  used. 
We  told  T,  in  the  following  instructions,  what  we  wished  him  to  attend 
to:  "Benussi  obtained  in  his  work  upon  the  illusions  of  movement  a  loop 
or  bow  effect;  that  is,  the  first  impression  seemed  to  jump  throu^  the 
air  to  a  new  position,  the  position  of  the  second  stimulus.  In  the  subse- 
quent experiments,  attend  for  this  perception."  Under  these  conditions 
T  reported  full  bow  movement  in  eveiy  experiment. 

niiis  result  would  necessarily  follow  for  G,  since  most  of  her  reports 
were  of  the  arc  or  bow  t3rpe. 
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Compulsory  conditions  were  not  obtained  for  either  D  or  T,  but 
were  vaiiously  obtained  for  G.  No  matter,  within  our  limits,  what  temporal 
or  spatial  intervals  separated  the  two  stimulL  G  reported  movement  in 
every  experiment  when  the  bimembral  stimulus  was  repeated  15  times. 
G  auso  reported  movement  in  every  experiment  when  the  stimuli  were 
repeated  10  times  at  the  spatial  inteiVal  of  2  cm.  and  the  temporal  interval 
of  11000^,  at  the  spatial  interval  of  6  cm.  and  all  the  temporal  intervals, 
at  the  spatial  interval  of  10  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  100,  1 100. 
and  16000^;  when  Uie  stimuli  were  repeated  5  tmies  at  the  spatial  interval  of 
2  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  100  and  6007,  at  the  spatial  interval 
of  6  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  600  and  i  looe,  and  at  the  spatial 
interval  of  10  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  100,  iioo,  and  16009. 

The  fact  that  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  results  indicates  that 
the  perception  of  movement  haptically  aroused  is  not  primarily  dependent 
upon  objective  conditions.  The  essential  requirements  seem  to  be  that 
the  (h  shall  have  the  idea  of  movement  and  that  this  idea  be  given  time 
for  realisation.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
frequently  the  stimuli  are  repeated,  the  more  frequently  are  movement 
phenomena  reported;  and  also  by  tne  fact  that  the  Os  in  their  introspeo- 
uve  reports  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  perception  from  dis- 
crete points  through  ummembral  and  bimembral  movement  to  complete 
or  full  movement.    Examples  are: 

(D)  "Bow  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  with  every  successive  stim- 
ulation it  became  more  so  until  at  the  end  it  was  complete."  (15  rep.) 

"At  first  bimembral  movement.  By  concentrating  on  first  member  and 
by  holding  it  in  consciousness,  complete  arc  movement  resvilted."  (15  rep.) 

"At  start  of  experiment  the  impreGsions  discrete;  then  first  impres- 
sion seemed  to  move,  the  second  remaining  static;  then  movement  ap- 
peared at  second;  then  movement  was  earned  across  in  arc.''  (15  rep.) 

"Character  of  movement  changed  during  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
At  first,  first  member  moved;  then  second;  then,  forward  arc  movement; 
then  backward  arc,  at  which  point  the  experiment  ended.''  (15  rep.) 

"At  first  bimembral  movement.  With  successive  stimulation  the 
break  or  gap  in  the  loop  became  smaller  and  smaller  until  just  before  the 
experiment  ended  the  loop  was  completed."  (15  rep.) 

(G)  "Discrete  at  first,  then  grouped  in  pairs,  and  then  after  a  few 
stimulations  got  back  and  torth  swingmg  notion  of  object  touching  arm 
at  two  points."  (15  rep.) 

"Meaning  grew  up  after  few  stimuli  had  been  given."    (15  rep.) 

"Two  perfectly  discrete  touches;  then  the  first  one  had  a  little  tail 
which  seemed  to  move  on  the  skin  in  direction  of  second;  then  arc  move- 
ment appeared "  (15  rep.) 

"At  first  touches  punctiform,  then  after  a  while  got  arc  movement 
between  the  two  points."  (10  rep.) 

(T)  "Movement  very  definite  toward  end  of  experiment."  (10  rep.) 
"Very  slight  at  first,  became  stronger  toward  end."  (10  rep.) 
The  conclusion  that  haptical  movement  phenomena  are  subjectively 
conditioned  is  further  borne  out  by  the  processual  rraults.  The  dual  in- 
struction, to  note  meaning  and  process  and  to  give  a  full  report  of  both, 
laid  a  difficult  task  upon  the  Os,  with  the  consequence  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  process  were  frequently  sketchy  and  incomplete.  Yet,  sketchy 
and  incomplete  as  the  descriptions  are,  an  analysis  reveals  the  following: 

(i)    The  arc,  loop,  or  bow  movement,  whether  unimembral,  bimembral 
or  full,  is  a  meaning  added  to  the  primary  pressure  sensations. 

(D)  "Loop  movement,  high  and  rapid.  Attending  for  the  move- 
ment. When  I  attend  to  the  sensations  tne  movement  £sappears  and  I 
have  only  two  neutral  pressure  sensations  in  consciousness.  Movement  best 
obtained  by  falling  into  stimulus-error." 
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(D)  "Movement  in  high  area  If  I  attend  to  the  presBure  sensa- 
tions I  do  not  get  the  arcs,  just  discrete  pressures." 

(G)  "Movement  in  hi^  arcs.  If  I  attend  to  the  pressure  sensations 
alone  I  do  not  get  the  arcs,  just  discrete  pressures." 

(G)  "Got  the  idea  of  movement  in  arcs  simply  through  eye  kin- 
aesthesis.  When  I  inhibit  this  and  attend  to  the  pressure  sensations,  get 
punctiform  pressures,  perfectly  discrete." 

(G)  "Two  touches  and  an  arc  movement  between  them.  Movement 
is  not  ^ven  in  experience,  it  is  inferred.  Course  of  movement  can  be 
imaged  in  either  du«ction." 

(G)  "Back  and  forth  movement,  inferred  from  visual  and  thoracic 
images.    As  far  as  experience  goes  there  are  simply  two  pressures." 

(2)  The  processes  which  carry  this  meaning  differ  for  the  different 
Os,  and  for  the  same  O  at  different  times.  At  times  the  ^accruing  proces- 
ses are  visual,  at  times  they  are  kinaesthetic,  and  at  other  times  a  com- 
posite of  the  two,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

(D)  "The  pressure  sensations  are  accompanied  by  visual  images 
of  line-uke  loops  which  are  cp«y  in  quality  like  the  grey  of  a  pencil  marie 
on  white  paper.  This  grey  is  weak  at  first,  but  it  becomes  stronger  and 
more  distinct  as  the  experiment  progresses.  The  bow  was  not  complete  at 
first,  but  with  every  successive  stimulation  it  became  more  complete, 
until  the  arc  was  united  in  imagerv.  Visual  imiu^  became  dearer  ana 
more  complete.  Coordinate  with  this,  vague  and  indefinite  kinaesthetic 
sensations  or  images  of  head  and  eyes  moving  back  and  forth  in  riiyUim 
with  the  stimulation." 

(D)  "Complete  loop,  very  high  and  rapid.  The  cue  for  movement 
came  from  the  changing  pressure  gradient  and  the  meaning  given  by  the 
visual  and  kinaesthetic  imagery  which  supplemented  it.  The  visual 
imagery  was  of  a  loop  greyish  in  quality,  much  like  the  grey  mark  of  a 
pencil  on  white  paper.  Kmaesthesis  of  eye  movements  along  arc  of  this 
loop:  think  there  were  also  kinaesthetic  movements  of  nodding  of  head  in 
rii3rtnm  of  movement." 

(G)  "Discrete  at  first,  then  grouped  in  pairs,  then  peripheral  are 
movement.  Positive  of  movement,  it  is  there,  but  there  is  no  sensory 
basis:  given  entirely  by  visual  image  of  an  arc  with  its  terminals  on  the 
skin.^' 

(G)  "Backward  movement,  2-1,  meaning  carried  by  eye-movement 
and  perhaps  thoracic  pressure." 

(G)  "After  series  had  gone  on  for  a  little  while  I  got  notion  of  move- 
ment in  arc,  large  loops  be^een  terminals,  carried  by  thoracic  pressure 
and  eye  movement." 

(G)  "At  first  two  perfectly  discrete  touches,  did  not  think  of  object 
making  them.  After  series  ran  awhile  got  movement  between  the  two 
points.    Principal  thing  was  eye-movement,  tracing  arc  in  imagery." 

(3)  When  the  movement  is  in  or  on  the  skin  the  perceptions  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  kind :  the  meaning  is  inferred  from  the  pressure  sensa- 
tions themselves,  and  toe  existential  correlate  seems  to  be  a  spatial  and 
temporal  integration  of  pressure. 

(D)     "Seemed  to  slide  along  skin a  rapid  peripheral  extension 

of  the  pressure  quality." 

(G)    "Slid  on  skin,  change  in  extent  of  experience  in  time." 

Summary 

(i)  We  discovered  in  the  Preliminary  Experiments,  which  were 
undertaken  to  identify  the  'bow'  movement  and  to  determine  the  optimal 
conditions  under  which  it  appeared,  (a)  that  our  objective  conoitions 
were  alone  not  adequate  to  the  perception  of  movement;  (6)  that  we  were 
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dealing  with  a  perception  which  is  in  part  dependent  ixpon  subjective  con- 
ditions; and  (c)  that  we  should  have  to  establish  the  'meaning'  attitude 
if  we  wished  to  continue  the  investigation. 

(2)  We  found  in  the  Main  Ebcperiments,  in  which  we  endeavored 
to  establish  the  necessary  attitude  mdiiectly  by  rapidly  repeating  the 
bimembral  stimulus,  and  by  asking  in  the  instructions  for  reports  of  pro- 
cess as  well  as  for  reports  of  meaning,  (a)  that  various  kinds  and  types  of 
movement,  unimembral,  bimembral  and  full,  were  reported  by  all  the  Os: 
(b)  that  the  optimal  condition  for  the  arousal  of  the  perception  variea 
{greatly  from  O  to  O :  and  (c)  that  the  diversities  as  well  as  the  uniformities 
m  the  results  of  tne  different  Os  indicate  that  the  perception  of  bow- 
movement  haptically  aroused  is  not  primarily  dependent  upon  objective 
conditions.  The  essential  requirements  seem  to  be  that  the  Os  shall  have  the 
idea  of  movement  and  that  this  idea  be  given  time  for  realisation. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  the  introspective  reports  corroborates  these  con- 
clusions, (a)  The  perception  is  graduaUy  built  up;  (b)  the  arc,  loop,  or 
bow  movement  is  a  meaning  added  to  the  primary  pressure  sensations: 
and  (c)  the  processes  which  carry  this  meamng  are  associated  visual  and 
kinaesthetic  images,  or  incipient  sensations. 

(4)  When  the  movement  is  in  or  on  the  skin  the  perceptions  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  kind.  The  meaning  is  inferred  from  the  pressure  sensa- 
tions themselves,  and  the  existential  correlate  seems  to  be  a  spatial  and 
temporal  integration  of  pressure. 
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By  G.  Stanlbt  Hall 


A  Young  QxiVb  Diary.  Anon.  Pref.  by  Siomund  Fsbud.  N.  Y., 
Seltier,  1921.  Pp.  284. 

Tliis  diarv  was  beeun  bv  a  Viennese  girl  of  eleven,  and  oontinued 
until  she  was  fifteen  and  a  half.  She  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  and  intel- 
ligent bourgeoisie,  and  was  evidently  a  girl  of  a  somewhat  preoodouB  type, 
not  unusual  in  our  dav.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  very 
secret  and  confessional  records  of  incidents  and  apontaneous  feelings  is 
that  so  lurge  a  part  of  all  the  child's  interests,  gossip,  and  activity  was  to 
find  out  more  and  more  about  the  sources  of  human  life.  Eveiy  item  of 
this  knowledge  which  filtered  in  was  pooled  with  that  of  her  most  intimate 
chums,  reasoned  about,  and  made  the  center  of  all. kinds  of  emotional 
activity,  so  that  the  volume  might  almost  have  been  entitled  A  Girl's 
Four-Year-Old  Struggle  to  Understand  Sex  and  Reproduction.  It  all 
illustrates  in  a  rather  too  exquisite  way  Freudian  theories  of  the  immense 
travail  of  soul  involved  in  the  AvfkUtrung  and  we  have  hints  in  it  of  about 
all  the  aberrations  of  the  libido  which  are  described  in  his  writings.  Freud 
Bays  that  nothing  has  ever  been  written  "enabling  us  to  see  so  clearly  into 
the  soul  of  a  ^oung  girl  diuing  the  years  of  pubertal  development."  "The, 
little  author  is  a  literary  artist."  In  the  diary,  he  adds,  we  see  how  interest 
in  sex-hfe  first  arises  vaguely  and  "then  takes  entire  possession  of  the 
growing  intelligence,  so  that  the  child  suffers  under  the  load  of  secret 
niowledge  but  gradiudly  becomes  enabled  to  shoulder  the  burden." 

Scores  of  entirely  innocent  and  neutral  words  (secret,  figure,  under- 
standing, illness,  disease,  relation,  period,  part,  and  many  more)  suddenly 
become  centers  of  intense  sell-consciousness  and  curiosity,  common 
knowledge  of  these  being  the  basis  of  friendship  and  its  im]Mirtation  being 
friendship's  chief  function.  From  a  sense  at  nrst  of  being  shut  out  from 
all  that  made  life  really  interesting,  this  child,  by  incessant  prying  and 
searching,  slowly  came  to  feel  that  ane  had  a  very  superior  knowledge  and 
even  had  a  mission  to  initiate  others.  An  adult  will  be  amazed  to  find  how 
many  partial  faults  and  misleading  concepts  are  possible  in  this  field.  If 
this  IS  the  most  important  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  this  girl  was  a  genius 
and  a  superb  psycnologist  without  knowing  it.  Sne  penetrated  to,  and 
nve  away  more  completely  than  anyone  else,  the  secret  of  her  sex  during 
the  period  of  its  most  rapid  development. 

The  ouestions  that  will  inevitably  arise  in  every  reader's  mind  are: 
first,  whetner  the  child  was  normal;  and  secondly,  whether  her  surround- 
ings in  Vienna  did  not  bring  her  to  very  unusual  envisagement  of  all  sorts 
of  improper  things.  In  any  case,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  "dapper"  psychology^  of  whicn  we  know  so  very  little,  and  takes  its 
rjaoe  beside  the  revelations  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Mary  MacLane,  and 
Una  Mary.  It  should  be  added  that,  if  the  book  were  radically  expurgated, 
there  would  be  enough  left  to  make  very  interesting  and  stimulating  read- 
ins  for  gpis  of  like  age  and  their  parents,  although  it  would  be  greatly 
reauoed  m  size.    But  as  it  stands,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  allow 
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it  to  fall  into  their  hands.  While  cultivated  parents  of  neurotic  giris  of 
this  age  might  be  helped  by  it,  its  circulation  should  be  chiefly  among  the 
medical  profession.  The  expurgation  of  a  dosen  or  a  score  of  pages  would 
greatly  help. 


The  Psychology  of  Daydream».  B]^  J*  Varendonck.  Introd.  by 
SiGMXTND  Freud.    Lond.,  Alien  and  Unwin,  1931.  Pp.  367. 

Dr.  Varendonck,  a  brilliant  young  Belgian  student  best  known  by 
his  study  of  children's  societies,  was  for  three  years  during  the  war  an 
interpreter  for  the  Allies  and  writes  his  book  in  English.  He  had  read 
litUe  but  Freud's  ''Dream  Analysis"  before  he  enterea  the  war.  but  after 
some  years  succeeded  in  g^etting  hold  of  the  mode  of  thougnt-activity 
which  has  been  called  autistic  or  fore-«onscious  or,  bv  Jung,  undirected 
thinking,  which  is  best  studied  just  before  going  to  sleep.  The  moment 
he  becomes  aware  of  these  dreamv  states  he  concentrates  upon  the  last 
link  of  the  chain,  and  by  dint  of  long  practice  has  been  able  to  drag  up 
previous  links,  so  that  he  gives  us,  based  very  ku^y  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  and  self-study,  by  far  the  best  picture  of  revery,  which 
shows  inner  mental  life  in  its  estrangement  from  the  outer  world.  Hjrsteria 
is  the  invasion  of  the  sjrstem  of  motility  by  unconscious  reveries.  The 
paranoid  gives  these  reveries  reality.  The  productions  of  reveiy  are 
much  more  accessible  because  the  inner  self  does  not  drift  so  far  from  its 
outer  conditions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  book  the  author  has,  to  his 
mortification,  to  eive  us  many  personal  details  that  we  ma^r  understand 
his  reveries,  but  later  these  are  supplemented  by  the  reveries  of  others 
and  the  personal  element  fades.  These  studies  convince  him  that  voluntary 
thinking  is  a  recent  adult  acquisition,  and  that  in  revery  we  are  thinking 
as  the  child  or  as  primitive  man  thought.  In  conscious  thought  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  affective  processes,  but  these  dominate  in  the  fore-con- 
scious. The  latter,  again,  has  a  very  highly  developed  s^rmbolic  character 
and  can  never  be  abstract.  It  is  also  egocentric  and  is  rarely  entirely 
impersonal.  Like  dreuns,  reveries  often  center  about  unsolved  problems 
and  cares,  and  their  end-exteriorization  is  of  a  more  immediate  and  topical 
ohan^cter.  They  are  almost  always  adaptive  and  in  a  sense  teleological. 
And  yet  revery  and  play,  as  interpreted  bv  Groos,  have  much  in  common. 
The  censor  is  less  active  than  in  directed  thinking,  but  more  so  than  in 
dreams.  Conscious  activities  are  all  assisted,  or  snould  be,  bv  affective 
thinking.  Conscious  thought,  however,  is  cnaracterized  by  far  greater 
freedom  from  the  defects  engendered  by  emotions,  and  should  perhaps  be 
characterised  as  the  elimination  of  all  affectivity.  It  is  under  the  dommion 
of  volition  only.  It  alone  can  be  truly  speculative.  The  author's  conclu- 
sion is  that  unconscious,  fore-conscious,  and  conscious  thinking  are  three 
manifestations  of  the  same  process  varying  only  in  degree  of  function 
which,  originally  regulating  tne  relations  of  the  individual  with  the  outer 
world,  constitutes  a  mani^tation  of  universal  energy  and  is  as  eternal 
and  unceasing  as  the  other  organic  activities  in  the  service  of  adaptation. 


The  New  Psychology  and  lis  RdaHons  to  Life,  By  A.  G.  Tanslet. 
Lond.,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1920.  Pp.  283. 

This  book  claims  to  be  the  only  one  in  English  which  has  attempted 
to  gather  all  the  light  shed  by  psychoimalysis  upon  the  behavior  and  treat- 
ment of  normal  individuals.  All  the  factors  characteristic  of  the  menta- 
tion and  behavior  of  the  neurotic  are  at  work  in  the  normal  individual, 
whom  the  analyzer  does  not  see  and  whom  he  too  rarelv  considers.  This 
gap  the  author  seeks  to  fill  by  giving  what  he  calls  a  biological  view  of  the 
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mind,  with  selections  from  the  literature  that  was  most  helpful,  but  with 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  peychopathology  proper.  Accordingly,  after 
an  introduction  briefly  characterizing  ''the  new  psychology,"  the  physical 
and  psychical  worlds,  he  passes  in  Part  II  to  the  stracture  of  the  mind, 
specific  responses,  typical  mental  processes,  the  unconscious,  and  complexes. 
Under  "mental  energies"  he  discusses  libido,  which  he  identifies  wi^  in- 
terest, equilibriimi,  and  sublimation.  The  byways  of  the  Wrido  are  sug- 
gestibility, failure  and  regression,  conflict,  forgetfulness  and  repression, 
dreams,  projection  and  idealism,  psychical  segregation  and  displacement. 
Part  V  treats  of  reason  and  rationalization  and  its  relations  to  conduct; 
while  the  last  Part,  dealing  ¥rith  the  contents  of  the  mind,  characterizes 
the  primitive  instincts,  the  great  complexes,  especially  that  of  the  ego,  the 
partial  and  universal  herd,  the  sex  instinct  and  the  primary  sex  complex, 
byways  and  combinations  of  the  sex  instinct,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
universal  complexes.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  undoubtedly  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  for  the  general  reader  whose  interest  is  not  primarily 
in  abnormalities. 


Psychoanalysis  and  the  War  Neuroses.   By  S.  Ferenczi,  K.  Abraham,  E 
SiMMEL,  and  £.  Jones.    London,  1921.  Pp.  59. 

There  has  been  a  verv  strong  and  growing  conviction  among  the  great 
majority  of  physicians  who  dealt  with  the  psychic  traumata  of  the  great 
war  that  the  sex  factors  on  which  the  Freudians  laid  so  much  stress  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation  or  the  cure  of  these  cases,  but 
that  they  werepurely  of  ontogenetic  orig^  and  due  to  fear,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  Tnis  little  volume,  with  an  introduction  by  Freud,  attempts 
to  convince  us  that  this  view  is  erroneous,  that  the  neuroses  of  war  and 
peace  are  not  fundamentally  different,  ana  that  obscure  sex  factors  enter 
even  into  shellHshock,  in  vanous  cases  of  which  we  have  "genitality"  shown 
in  various  symptoms.  War-neurosis  is  simply  a  traumatic  neurosis  such 
as  was  well  known  to  occur  after  fright  or  severe  accidents  without  any 
reference  to  an  ego  conflict.  The  2i&i3o-theory  was  put  forward  by  Freud 
only  with  reference  to  the  transference  of  the  neuroses  from  peace  condi- 
tions. 

Ferenczi's  article  in  this  symposium  is  extremely  valuable  as  contain- 
ing a  survey  of  all  the  very  voluminous  German  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Indeed,  in  no  other  of  this  author's  writings  known  to  us  are 
we  so  impressed  with  his  breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  and  his  mental 
activity  in  coming  to  terms  with  so  many  different  shades  of  conclusion. 
He  shows  that  many  German  specialists  have  accepted  very  many  of 
Freud's  conclusions  apparently  ¥nthout  knowing  it,  and  that  despite  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Oppenheim  group.  Even  the  marked  regressive 
character  of  all  war  neuroses,  shown  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had  been 
described  by  Freud  before  the  war,  although  he  was  speaking  only  of  ac- 
cidents. 

Abraham  in  his  contribution  thinks  that  the  war  traumata  act  on  the 
sexuality  of  many  people  in  the  sense  that  they  {^ve  the  impulse  to  regres- 
sive alteration  which  endeavors  to  reach  Narcissism.  The  soldier  must 
always  be  prepared  for  unconditional  self-sacrifice  in  favor  of  the  mass, 
and  this  signifies  the  renunciation  of  every  vestige  of  Narcissistic  privilege. 
In  the  unconscious  of  many  we  do  not  suspect  of  Narcissism  slumbers  a 
belief  that  thev  are  somehow  invulnerable  or  immortal,  and  an  explosion 
or  wound  suddenly  destroys  this  belief,  so  that  the  security  they  felt  col- 
lapses into  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  and  then  the  neurosis  sets  in. 

The  best  of  these  papers  is  by  Simmel,  who  has  really  nothing  to  say 
of  the  libieto-theoiy,  but  describes  his  own  war-experiences  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  special  hospital  for  the  war  neuroses,  and  finds  Freud's 
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TiewB  in  reeard  to  the  unoonscious  peychic  causation  and  cure  to  be  abun- 
dantly ooimrmed.  The  victim  takes  refuge  in  his  symptoms,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  physical  but  his  psychical  existence.  There  are 
very  few  war  psychoses  but  very  many  neuroses.  The  conditions  of  the 
soloier's  life  involve  the  constant  narrowing  of  his  eeo  complex.  He  is  an 
inconspicuous  unit  in  a  vast  whole,  must  have  no  wul  of  his  own,  and  the 
narrowing  and  suppression  of  his  consciousness  represent  the  initial  stage 
of  the  war  neurosis  and  consciousness  may  be  lost  suddenly.  Then  the  un- 
conscious has  its  innings.  By  hypnosis  he  can  be  made  to  live  through  his 
experiences,  and  this  was  found  to  be  very  effective.  Doctors  who  devise 
systems  of  torture,  hunger  cures,  dark  rooms,  prohibition  of  letters,  pain- 
ful electric  currents,  etc.,  to  compel  patients  to  abandon  their  neurotic 
symptoms,  really  recognise  Freud  by  inversion  of  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, i.s.,  they  make  the  patient  wretched  to  force  him  to  flee  into  heidth. 
Jones'  articles  is  more  controversial,  and  is  a  defense  of  Freud's 
theory  of  the  neuroses.  War  itself  is  an  explosion  of  forces  that  are  in 
conflict  with  the  standards  of  civilization.  ''It  is  an  ofl&cial  abrogation  of 
civilised  standards"  sanctioning  barbaric  activities.  He  tells  us  that  the 
readjustments  necessary  in  war  are  "by  no  means  so  difficult  as  can  arise 
in  various  situations  appertaining  to  the  field  of  sex."  He  takes  his  de- 
parture from  Narcissbm,  and  suggests  that  not  only  sex  suppressions  in- 
volved in  war  but  wounded  self-love,  the  severity  of  disciplme,  the  im- 
minence of  danger  and  even  death,  and  fear,  which  is  the  tning  centrally 
to  be  considered  (because,  as  Freua  teaches,  all  psychoneurotic  symptoms 
are  constructed  to  prevent  the  development  of  lear  and  anxiety),  will  be 
found,  when  we  have  fully  understood  the  war  neuroses,  to  be  the  key  to 
the  explanation  of  all  symptoms. 


A  Paychoanalytie  Study  of  Manio-DepreaBwe  8UU€8.  By  Lucile 
DooLBT.    Psychoanalytic  Rev.,  8,  no.  2,  April,  192 1. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  critical  study  of  five  cases  of  a  mental 
83rmptom-group  which  it  has  generally  been  supposed  psychoanalysis  can- 
not nelp;  but  the  author  concludes  that,  while  in  general  the  psycho- 
analytic results  have  been  meager  and  doubtful,  there  was  material  as- 
sistance, especially  in  three  cases,  which  had  not  nowever  become  chronic. 
In  one  there  were  real  alternations  in  cycle  although  there  was  little  like- 
lihood of  permanent  recovery.  In  another,  a  bigoted,  sdf-willed  character, 
there  was  little  help  because  the  patient  did  not  cooperate.  None  of  the 
cases  had  much  intellectual  trainmg,  and  this  is  very  important,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out.  especially  K^r  securing  itke  needed  attention  and 
interest.  Four  out  of  tne  nve  cases  had  reached  puberty  at  an  unusuallv 
early  age,  and  all  had  developed  sex  repressions  as  a  result  of  the  mothers 
failure  to  meet  their  needs  at  the  critical  time.  There  was  unsatisfied 
curiosity,  doubt,  and  fear  before  twelve  years,  when  the  patients  were 
unable  to  meet  their  problems  without  help.  Thus  all  four  patients  who 
married  did  so  with  lack  of  self-control,  excessive  bashfulness,  modesty, 

Enidery,  incipient  homosexuality,  so  that  their  marital  relations  were  un- 
appy.  Their  delusions  were  usually  attempts  to  fulfill  regressive  wishes, 
and  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  stages  of  regression  step  by  step  to  deeper 
and  deeper  layers  of  the  unconscious.  Tlius  the  manicndepressive  type 
does  seem,  contrary  to  the  usual  conceptions,  sometimes  to  descend  to 
levels  as  low  as  those  reached  by  dementia  praecox.  The  manic-depressive 
character  is  extroverted^  always  trying  to  relate  itself  to  the  environment, 
but  minimizing  the  subjective  element.  The  behavior  of  manic  attacks  is 
evidently  a  defence  reaction,  and  in  a  depressed  phase  offence  is  no  longer 
possible  under  profound  consciousness  of  defect.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
psychoanalytic  treatment.    Tlie  patient  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  truth. 
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Daniferoui  Aqm.    By  Rom  Macaulat.    N.  Y.,  1921.    P|>.  242. 

This  novel  has  a  unique  psychological  scope  and  importance,  describ- 
ing typical  women  of  four  generations  living  together  at  the  ages  respe^ 
tively  of  just  over  20,  43,  63.  and  84.  The  grcAtfprandmotherj  of  Uie  lat> 
ter  age,  is  made  an  oracle  01  sense  and  discretion  m  emergencies,  but  hat 
advice  is  always  resisted.  The  story  opens  on  the  mother,  aged  43,  wbo 
has  brought  up  a  son  and  daughter  to  maturity  and  now  wants  to  revert 
to  her  medical  studies,  being  discontented  wiui  the  social  and  domeslie 
dutiM  ^e  has  done  so  well,  and  not  wishing  to  be  merely  a  h^^  to  her 
husband  but  to  have  a  long-postponed  career.  She  takes  up  her  studies, 
but  finds  her  mind  too  stiff  as  compared  with  that  of  her  son.  and  in  the 
sequel,  after  long  delay  and  a  good  many  episodes,  reverts  to  oeing  a  wife 
ana  mother.  Ine  grandmother,  63,  is  a  no  less  interesting  study.  She 
never  had  culture  aspirations  but  was  a  good  although  bigoted  family 
mother  till  her  husbuid  died  and  her  children  married,  when  she  felt  aim* 
less,  set  aside,  and  finallv  drifted  to  psychoanalyus,  wnich  has  beat  a  fad 
of  both  her  children  and  grandchildren,  and  deq>ite  manv  shocks  became 
devoted  to  it  and  was  given  a  new  life  by  it.  She  collapsed,  however,  when 
^e  could  no  longer  i^ord  her  bi-weekly  seances  with  uie  specialist  to 
whom  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  to  pour  out  her  soul.  The  grand- 
daughter painted,  wrote  poetry,  abhorred  eversrthing  Victorian,  faced  even 
the  most  delicate  questions  openly  and  with  an  almost  stunning  frankness^ 
and  f dU  in  love  with  a  fine  young  man  whom  she  had  won  awav  from  her 
older  aimt.  She  had  free-love  icfeas  and  waged  a  very  long  and  persisteiit 
argument  with  the  lover  against  being  tied  bv  the  marriage  bond,  jrielding 
to  his  old-fashioned  scruples  only  when  she  found  she  was  otherwise 
certain  to  lose  him.  Perhaps  most  interest  centers  in  the  aunt,  NaiL  a 
successful  novel  writer,  wonderful  swimmer,  bicycler,  ultra-emancipated 
hyper-Freudian. 

The  moral  of  the  book  is  that  the  four  princiiMkl  characters  illustrate 
four  very  critical  stag^  from  which  all,  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
period  of  circummutation,  emerge  into  sanitj.  The  style  of  the  book  and 
the  author's  interpretation  of  psychoanalysis  are  remarkable. 

Dream  Ptuehology,  By  Siqmund  Fbbxjd.  N.  Y.,  McCann,  1921. 
P|).  237. 

The  present  reviewer  of  this  work  finds  himself  baffled  to  know  who 
made  the  book.  Freud  has  so  latehr  published  his  ''General  bitroduetikiii 
to  Psychoanalysis"  that  it  seems  hardly  likely  he  would  so  soon  write 
another  work  uke  this.  Morever,  the  announcement  of  the  publisher,  J. 
A.  McCann,  says,  "Here  is  presented  to  the  reading  public  the  gist  of 
F^reud's  psychology  in  the  master's  own  words  and  in  a  form  which  shall 
neither  discourage  b^inners  nor  appear  too  elemental^  to  t^ose  who  are 
somewhat  advanced  in  psychoanalytic  study."  In  Tndon's  coloriess  and 
ineffective  introduction  one  finds  no  light  shed  upon  the  subiect.  The 
book  is  certainly  not  made  up  warp  and  woof  of  quotations,  and  what  the 
reader  will  want  the  publisher  to  explain  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"in  Freud's  own  woros."  How  mucbf  if  anythinj^,  did  F^reud  have  to  do 
with  this,  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  publication?  It  is  by  no  means 
without  its  use  and  merito.  but  it  does  not  strike  the  present  reviewer  as 
being  the  kind  of  digest  freud  would  have  made  himiBelf,  and  he  thinks 
that  the  reader  should  know  Freud's  real  relation  to  the  woric. 

The  chapter  heading  are:  Dreams  have  a  meanins.  The  dream  meeln 
anism.  The  dream  disguises.  Desires,  Dream  analsrsu^  Sex  in  dr^ms,  The 
wish  in  dreams.  The  function  of  the  dream.  The  primary  and  secondaiy 
process — regression.  The  unconscious  and  conscious — ^reauty. 
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Man*8  Uneonadatu  Spirit.  The  Psyehoarudyns  of  SpirUitm.  By 
Wilfrid  Lay.    N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead,  1921.    Pp.  337. 

This  is  the  fourth  book  of  the  author  on  psychoanalyais,  and  here  his 
thesis  is  that  psychical  research  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Mediums  r^use 
to  be  analysed  "because  unconsciously  aware  of  the  unconscious  deception 
that  they  mnocently  practise."  All  so-called  messages  are  ro&lly  from  the 
m^ddiimi  s  own  unconscious  storehouse  of  memory  images.  So  far  as  science 
knows,  spirit  is  nothing.  "There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  revealed  as  a  force 
iqieratmg  from  without  upon  real  thinm  with  anything  more  like  human 
intelligence  than  the  swelling  of  water  before  it  becomes  ice."  There  are 
no  broiks  in  the  universe.  "There  is  a  wild  attempt  to  ^^uess  out  what 
will  please  the  hearer  without  any  attempt  whatever  to  gam  true  breadth 
of  wisdom  and  reality  of  thought."  "Attempts  to  gain  the  imprimatur  of 
science  for  the  unconscious  utterings  of  second  rate  minds  have  resulted 
<mly  in  the  impartial  and  broadminded  observer  being  repelled,"  etc.  Evil 
messages  are  the  pitiful  dejecta  of  the  unconscious  of  certain  md^viduals. 
Instead  of  trying  toprove  spirits,  men  should  recognise  that  this  effort 
is  only  infanme.  "The  wish  for  proof  is  the  direct  result  of  the  fear  of 
death." 

From  this  point  of  view  all  the  eleven  chapters  are  written.  They  are 
on  the  stream  of  consciousness,  emotions,  psychoanalysis,  the  unconscious 
as  an  urge,  mechanism,  unconscious  emotions  and  the  will,  belief  before 
knowledge,  knowledge  above  l>cli^  man's  unconscious  spirit,  scientific 
investigation,  the  present  status.  The  author's  main  thesis  is  only  what 
almost  every  really  scientific  psychologist  has  long  held,  and  is  substantially 
that  set  fortn  by  the  writer  of  this  note  thirty  years  ago  in  the  early  volumes 
of  this  Journal,  There  are  a  number  of  stnldng  new  illustrations  in  the 
book,  and  it  is  easy  and  attractive  reading,  but  it  contributes  little  that 
is  new  to  those  familiar  with  psychoanalysis. 

Getting  What  We  Want.  By  David  O.  Edson.  N.  Y.,  Elarper,  192 1. 
Pp.  287. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  of  this  book  might  have  been  written  as 
syndicate  press-articles,  for  the  author's  spri^tly  style  suggests  Frank 
Crane.  The  sub-title  of  the  book  is:  How  to  app^  peychoanalysis  to 
your  own  problems;  but  there  is  no  wearisome  reiteration  of  familiar 
Freudian  nomenclature,  and  no  effort  to  bring  the  interesting  cases  out- 
lined under  the  classical  rubrics  of  the  analjrsts.  The  author's  theories 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  anthropology,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  and  perhaps  hook-nosed  thinker  and  the  blond  blue-eyed  doer  is 
constantly  in  evidence.  Indeed,  these  differences  seem  fundamental  in 
the  writer's  diagnosis  and  therapy.  There  are  four  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment; the  archaic,  dominated  by  hunger  and  love;  Uie  auto-erotic,  which 
began  with  higher  apes;  the  Narcissi^ic;  and  finally  the  social.  Every- 
body wants  to  be  great,  but  success  in  life  largely  depends  upon  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  blond  and  brunet  components  in  our  make-up  and 
regulating  life  accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to  epitomise  such  a  book.  The 
analyst's  work  largely  consists  in  seeing  to  it  that  men  do  not  try  to  plow 
with  a  limousine  or  go  on  a  picnic  with  a  hidi-powered  tractor.  The  man 
who  inherited  great  wealth  and  came  to  the  ooctor  to  be  cured  of  drowsiness 
is  a  t3rpical  case  of  the  misfit  in  life  of  a  psychic  mechanism.  In  him  every 
wish  had  been  gratified  except  the  wish  to  be  preat  and  to  do  something 
himself,  and  to  this  the  routine  of  office  life  which  he  had  to  keep  up  gave 
no  vent.  He  therefore  took  refuge  in  daydreams  full  of  achievement, 
and  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  the  archaic  instinct  of  the  old  Vikings 
in  him  foimd  expression  in  his  yacht,  he  never  complained  of  the  drowsy 
feeling. 
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The  pihce  de  renatanee  in  the  belated  July  number  of  The  IniemaHonal 
Journal  of  Psychoanaiyna  is  an  autobiography,  with  oomments  by  Dr. 
C.  M.  Haviland,  written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  in  one  of  the 
United  States  training  camps  on  the  eve  of  his  depiEirture  for  the  battle 
front  of  France,  compiled  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  in  case  the  writer  failed  to 
return.  It  breaks  o£t  abruptly,  apparently  in  his  eighth  year,  and  his  in- 
tention to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  France  was  always  frustrated.  He  wrote  it, 
or  rather  he  says  it  wrote  itself,  under  the  greatest  emotional  stress. 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  persistent  concepts,  when  he  was  about 
three,  was  that  he  was  of  immense  sise  and  Uved  ana  moved  inside  a  oor- 
respoi^ingly  large  crystal  sphere.  He  himself  was  an  occultist,  and  be- 
lieved this  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  a  previous  state  of  eodstence.  Haviland, 
however,  interprets  it  as  a  memory  of  prenatal  life  in  the  sphere  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  an  image  "coming  from  tne  unconscious  and  tnrown  upon 
the  screen  of  consciousness."  To  this  sphere  he  was  prone  to  retreat,  for 
here  he  was  absolutely  monarch,  and  apparently  he  had  not  outg^wn, 
even  at  the  time  of  wnting,  a  very  vivid  memory  of  it.  At  the  age  of  four 
he  had  a  distinct  sense  of  the  presence  of  anouier  child,  whom  he  often 
imag^  as  a  white-robed  guide,  who  at  first  directed  him  entirely  in  one  of 
his  niost  elaborate  structures,  vig,,  the  building  of  a  sewer  in  his  imaginary 
kingdom,  later  was  consulted  about  everything,  and  finally  slowly  faded 
with  years.  This  presence  Haviland  interprets  as  at  first  a  mother-image, 
which  had  to  be  made  masculine,  and  finally  became  identified  with  self. 
The  child  also  developed  an  ai>parently  purely  original  language  in  which 
he  conmiuned  with  the  mysterious  presence  and  also  with  the  many  two- 
inch  people  ¥rith  whom  ne  populated  a  wonderful  fairy  kingdouL  His 
addiction  to  this  language  caused,  for  a  time,  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
his  parents  that  he  was  abnormal.  The  faiiy  kingdom  was  developed  in 
great  detail  and  had  its  own  kin^,  who  was  Killed  by  the  Crown  rrinoe, 
himself  later  conquered  and  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower  by  an  army  led  by 
an  obscure  bo^  within  the  provmce.  The  queen,  whose  features  and  traits 
were  veiy  vividly  imaged,  enlisted  his  deep  sympathy.  The  countess,  who 
was  represented  by  a  repiusive  toad  and  was  the  chid  mourner,  dived  from 
the  royal  barge  and  escaped  death  by  swimming  under  water.  This  Hav- 
iland, we  think  rather  lamely,  interprets  as  a  msnifestation  of  the  Oedipus 
complex.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  veiy  elaborate  grave-yard 
in  wnich  all  dead  or  dying  animals  were  interred  and  where  even  insects 
were  buried  en  masse;  nor  the  persistent  propensity  to  model  catlDce  forms, 
a  girl's  pet  and  expressing  his  feministic  tendencies;  nor  does  he  explain 
the  permstent  horror  of  all  large  snimals  and  even  of  the  bam  in  which 
they  were  kept.  We  should  have  welcomed  some  further  statement  as 
to  the  present  state  of  this  most  interesting  patient,  whose  childish  imhpn- 
ation  was  so  extraordinarily  creative,  illustrating  spontaneous  autistic 
powera  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Una  Mary,  Bashkirtse£F,  Mary 
MacLane,  George  Sand,  etc.  Analvsts  tend  to  explam  such  phenomena  as 
due  to  an  impulse  of  retreat  toward  infantile  and  even  prenatal  conditions. 

OtUwitHngOvr  Nerves:  A  Primer  of  Psychotherapy,  By  Josbphinx  A. 
Jackson  and  Helen  M .  Sausbxtbt.  N.  Y.  ,  The  Century  Co. ,  1 92 1 .  Pp.  403 . 

To  one  who  is  often  asked  to  suggest  a  lucid  and  sprightfy  mtroduotion 
to  psychoanalysis  this  book  is  a  godaend,  for  it  best  serves  its  puipoee.  as 
indeed,  since  it  is  the  last  of  a  long  series,  it  ought  to.  T^  authora  have  nad 
a  long  experience  in  dealing  with  diseases  where  there  is  "nothing  to  be  cut 
out  and  nothing  to  give  medicine  for."  And  yet  these  troubles  seem  to  be 
more  common  m  the  world  today  than  those  whidi  are  helped  by  surgery 
or  drugs.  In  the  sixteen  chapters  here  we  have  not  only  a  clear  statement 
of  principles  but  also  many  well-chosen  illustrative  cases  and  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  the  theories^  methods,  and  results  of  psychosnalysis,  with  hints 
at  its  larger  culture-siffnificance  and  the  latest  contributions  to  the  subject. 
The  literary  quality  of  this  book  should  make  it  very  popular. 
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OrundgQge  der  RevrodiikiionB'Ptychohgie.  By  Bsnno  Rrdiiann. 
Berlin  und  Leipng,  Vereinigun^g  msBeiuicfaaftlicner  Verleger,  Walter 
De  Qruyter  A  Co.     1920.    Fp.  viii,  186. 

To  those  who  are  acauainted  with  Eidmaim's  contributiona  to  pey- 
ehological  literature^  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  attended  his  lectures  on 
pqyehology,  the  mam  argument  of  the  QrundgOge  will  not  be  new.  The 
Dook  presents  a  careful  restatement  and  logical  completion  of  his  scattered 
disoussions  of  a  fundamental  psychological  process.  The  original  discus- 
sions appeared  in  his  numerous  papers  on  thought  and  language,  in  his 
I09CAI  studies,  and  in  his  Theorie  der  AppenepHon, 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  essential  soundness  of  his  account  of  the 
reproductive  processes  in  perception  and  in  thought,  this  restatement 
wul  be  a  welcome  and  convenient  document.  But  the  book  was  written 
for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  doctrine.  It  was  obviously  motived 
by  the  desire  to  present  a  fundamental  portion  of  his  logical  and  peychol- 
ogical  contributions  in  a  form  that  would  insure  it  permanence  and  a  fair 
beunng.  Erdmann  makes  very  clear  how  mudi  importance  he  attaches 
to  it. 

The  book  was  obviously  produced  under  difficulties.  Controversial 
matter,  originally  planned  for.  was  cut  out  bodily.  The  rest  bears  marks 
of  condensation.  The  publisner  is  formally  thanked  for  producing  the 
book  in  spite  of  the  "unfavorable  times." 

Notwithstanding  its  comparative  brevity,  the  OrundtOge  contains  a 
eareful  presentation  of  the  personal  and  historical  conditions  of  its  argu- 
ment. A  frank  statement  of  epistemological  and  psychological  postulates, 
defence  of  "arm-chair  introflpection,"  and  a  remarkable  attempt  to  repre- 
sent his  underlying  personal  equation,  are  added  to  the  more  commonly 
expected  acknowled^ents  to  his  teachers  and  associatei^  to  his  historical 
antecedents  and  to  experimental  data.  The  effort  to  nve  the  reader  all 
the  hif ormation  neoesaeuy  for  discounting  the  bias  of  tne  author,  as  well 
as  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  mental  antecedents  and  personality  behind 
the  doctrine,  is  unparalleled  in  psychological  literature. 

If  one  sought  the  most  fundamentieJ  prindple  oi  the  OnmdgOge  it 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  non-independent  reproduction 
by  apperceptive  fusion.  This  is  an  immediate,  necessary,  and  universal 
process  in  everv  perception^  and  consists  of  the  arousal  of  certain  repre- 
sentables  and  their  fusion  with  the  direct  effects  of  simulation.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  associative  fusion  of  sensoi^  data  into  wholes 
ppeseoninj;  qualities,  or  with  the  associative  interweaving  of  percepts  b^ 
preestablished  neural  paths,  by  personal  experience,  or  by  similarity.  It  is 
the  precondition  of  them  all. 

Anjr  RepnduktumB-Ptjfchoiogie  must  start  with  the  postulate  of  jxy- 
chophsrsical  residua.  Their  nature  still  remains  a  matter  of  debate.  That 
they  exist  as  unconscious  dispositions  to  new  moments  of  c<Hisciou8ness, 
that  they  retain  as  unconscious  dispositions  the  associative  interweaving 
of  the  original  ej^;)erience,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  habit,  both  motor 
and  perceptual,  mtellectual  and  emotional.  The  possibility  of  reproduc- 
tion which  is  not  conditioned  by  preformed  paths  or  by  eacpenence;  whether 
actual  contents  of  consciousness  are  the  exclusive  conditions  of  reproduc- 
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tion;  the  poaeibility  of  reproduction  which  does  not  appear  as  oonscioiis 
content;  toese,  together  with  the  function  of  attrition  in  reproduction, 
are  tiie  main  problems  of  the  GrundzUge, 

Sense-perception  regularly  involves  memorv-f actors  for  which  there 
is  no  direct  sensory  stimulus.  These  are  commonly  associated  supplemeats. 
The  consequent  perception  may  be  called  associatively  supplemented 
{ergdntt)  pmeption.  A  still  simpler  and  more  fundamental  supplemented 
perception  is  found  in  tachistoscopic  experiment  and  occasionalnr  in  daOy 
life.  It  occurs  when  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  perceptusi  content, 
and  also  when  objects  are  casually  noticed  in  cases  of  diffused  attention. 
In  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  this  kind  of  perception,  it  is  often  clearer  than 
the  present  stimuli  can  account  for,  and  it  commonly  involves  an  identify- 
ing cognition.  Either  fact  would  imply  the  interaction  of  reproduced 
sensory  experience.  The  notable  peculiarity  of  sudi  reproductions  is  that 
they  never  appear  in  cotaflciousness  independently,  but  always  fused  with 
the  immediate  results  of  stimulation.  The  term  apperceptive  fusion, 
which  may  be  applied  to  such  reproduction,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
associative  fusions  of  conscious  factors.  It  refers  not  to  conscious  contents 
but  to  the  conditions  of  consciousness.  Apperceptive  fusion  involves  two 
moments  which  may  be  called  respectively  the  stimulus-component  and 
the  residual  component.  In  any  given  fusion  the  two  components  are 
simultaneous.  Dynamically,  the  stimulus-component  is  primary.  The 
residual  component,  however,  is  responsible  for  the  fusion. 

Apperceptive  fusion  is  the  condition  of  all  cofpition.  It  determines 
the  course  of  attention  and  is  the  cause  of  the  illusions  of  normal  and  ab- 
normal life.  All  cognition  is  recognition.  No  perception  (even  the  most 
undeveloped)  is  entirely  free  from  apperceptive  fusion.  In  adult  conscious- 
ness it  underlies  the  serial  development  of  observation,  introspective  as 
well  as  sensory. 

The  reproductive  processes  that  begin  in  apperceptive  fusion  com- 
monly lead  to  mediate  supplemental  interwoven  reproductions.  Of  these, 
remembered,  abstract,  and  imagined  presentations  are  the  simplest  fonns. 
I^ich  reproduction  b  associative,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  Hume's  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Only  residua  are  associi^ted  with  the  immediately  aroused 
component  of  apperceptive  fusion  through  which  th(Qv  are  reproduced. 
In  mediate  supplementieJ  interwoven  reproductions  neitner  the  associated 
residua  nor  the  condition  of  their  reproduction  is  a  conscious  content. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  supplemental  interwoven  reproduction  the 
most  momentous  is  the  perception  of  symbols.  The  cognition  of  symbols 
presents  every  form  of  sensory  cognition  from  apperceptive  fusion  to  the 
more  complicated  thought-processes.  In  the  discussion  of  these  supple- 
mental reproductive  interweavings,  Erdmann  restates,  partly  in  the  form 
of  equations,  his  contributions  to  the  interrelation  of  thoufdit  and  speech, 
as  well  as  to  the  psychological  oraanisation  that  undemes  formulated 
thought.    The  argument  is  too  condensed  for  recapitulation. 

Not  only  mav  reproducing  moments  be  non-independently  aroused 
residua,  now  fused  witn  sensory  moments,  and  again  interwoven  as  asso- 
ciated supplemental  moments,  but  also  the  products  of  reproduction  may 
remain  unconscious  thou^  stimulated.  This  occurs  in  apperceptive  pre- 
paration for  (or  in  attrition  to)  a  coming  unknown  stimulus,  in  the  silent 
elaboration  of  speech,  and,  as  Erdmann's  self-observation  indicateflLin 
the  lack  of  meaning-consciousness  antecedent  to  familiar  utterance.  The 
understanding;  of  sense  impressions,  of  speech,  and  of  reading  matter  may 
on  occasion  involve  ¥ride^read  conscious  reproduction  of  agglutinated 
residua.  When  the  materiai  is  sufficiently  familiar,  the  stimulated  ara^u- 
tinated  residua  may  remain  unconscious.  These  imconsciously  stimiuated 
residua  may  be  represented  in  consciousness  by  emotional  states,  of  which 
the  feeling  of  familiarity  is  an  example. 
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The  climax  of  apperoepUve  completion  appran  in  the  sublo^cal 
procesBes  such  as  abstraction,  compuriaon,  expectation,  and  combination, 
which  are  the  psychological  founoation  of  formulated  thinking  both  in- 
ductive and  deauctive. 

Erdmann  regards  attention  as  a  groimd-function  of  the  mental  life. 
Whether  it  takes  the  form  of  clearness  of  the  changing  content  of  con- 
sciousness or  the  form  of  expectation,  it  involves  a  reproductive  process 
which  is  determined  by  the  connection  of  residua.  In  expectation  ihat 
which  is  expected  is  commonly  not  given  as  an  object  of  consciousness, 
though  und^  favorable  circumstances  it  may  be.  In  the  former  case  what 
is  expected  must  be  regarded  as  an  excited  representablci  s  kind  of  pre- 
oonaeiousness. 

It  is  always  a  dubious  process  to  present  discontinuous  bits  of  a  careful 
diseussion  for  approval  or  disapproval.  In  the  present  instance  it  were 
worse  than  useless  unless  it  induces  the  reader  to  explore  for  himself  the 
original  mine  of  fine  observation  and  far-reaching  analysis. 

Raymond  Dodgb 
Wesleyan  University 

The  Origin  and  Devdopment  of  the  Nervtme  System  from  a  Phyaiologioal 
View^rU,  By  C.  M.  Child.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  1931.  Pp.  xvii.,  396. 

In  this  book  the  origin  and  development  of  the  nervous  system  are 
considered  from  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  first  five  chi4>tera  form  an  introduction  to  the  primary  thesis,  and 
are  devoted  to  a  diseussion  of  pattern  in  the  organism  and  the  possible 
rdataon  of  pattern  to  the  phjrsioiogical  gradients  in  ^eral. 

Protoplasmic  pattern  and  organismic  pattern,  m  the  author's  opinion, 
differ  probably  only  in  the  order  of  magmtude;  and  the  question  immed- 
iately arises  whether  organismic  pattern  (the  relation  of  parts  in  the  or- 
ganism) is  inherent  in  protoplasm,  and  develops  spontaneously,  or  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  response  to  environment.  The  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned ¥rith  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  Excluding  the  purely 
contactual  or  mechanical  factor,  there  are  two  chief  categories  of  relation 
between  protoplasm  and  its  environment,  the  material  or  chemical  and 
the  d^oamic  or  excitatory;  and  the  latter — ^the  excitation-transmission  re- 
lation— ^the  author  believes  to  be  the  important  factor  in  impressing  the 
organismic  pattern  on  the  protoplasmic  substratum. 

He  discusses  the  physiological  basis  of  various  pattern-types  in  plants 
and  animals,  attaclung  peat  importance  to  the  physiological  g^dients 
(quantitative  gradations  m  functional  activitjr)  in  pattern-production. 

The  nervous  qrstem,  the  organ  of  integration,  m  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, does  not  involve  the  appearance  of  a  new  functional  activity  different 
from  the  fundamental  activities  of  protoplasm  in  general;  some  kind  of 
physiological  continuity  exists  between  excitation  and  conduction  in  pro- 
t^laon  generally,  and  the  development  of  the  nervous  system.  ''Living 
piotoplann  is  functioning  at  all  times  and  development  is  a  process  of 
functional  construction,  that  is,  beginning;  with  a  given  structure  and 
function,  the  continuance  of  function  modifies  the  structural  substratum, 
and  this  in  turn  modifies  further  function,  and  so  on."  According  to  this 
conception,  the  author  believes  that  the  nervous  qrstem  is  the  physiological 
and  morphological  expression  of  the  excitation-transmission  relations,  first 
with  respect  to  the  primary  or  chief  physiological  gradients,  and  later  ¥rith 
respect  to  the  propessive  developmental  complications  as  tney  arise. 

The  localization  of  the  nervous  qrstem  is  an  example  of  surface-interior 

SAtem,  and  the  general  direction  01  growth  and  differentiation  is  down 
e  physiological  gradients,  beginning  at  the  anterior  end  and  extending 
posteriorly. 
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To  account  for  the  origin  and  deydopment  of  the  neuron-pattern 
the  author  suggeeta  that  this  ma^  be  determined  bv  the  elec1ii<»i  pobtf- 
iaation  of  the  cell  (neuroblast),  which  must  lead  to  cnaninB  in  its  physiolo- 
gieal  condition  and  activity.  In  the  stimulation  of  Uving  protoplasm 
generally  the  primary  change  is  probably  electrical  and 'uus  electrical 
polarization  of  a  neiuroblast  may  determine  changes  in  its  rate  of  metabolism 
and  conaecfuently  in  its  physiological  activity. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  ouestion  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development 
we  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  naUire  of 
physiological  processes  and  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  biological  organ- 
isms. Although  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life  mav  not  appcAl  to  all. 
mainly  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  facts  which  can  be  brou^t  forwm 
to  support  it,  yet  the  conclusion  of  the  neovitalist  that  the  rdation  between 

Eatt^  and  process  will  never  be  understood  is  unjustifiable.  There  is 
ttle  doubt  that  the  two  have  a  constant  and  necessary  relationship,  and 
for  his  attempt  to  elucidate  the  possible  character  off  this  relationahip  in 
the  orifldn  ana  development  of  the  nervous  qrstem  the  author  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

SlTTHBBLAND  S^MPaOlf 

Cornell  University 

FUnf  Reden  von  Ewald  Hering,  Herausgepben  von  H.  E.  Hbbino. 
Mit  einem  Bildnis  Von  Ewald  HmuNO.  Ldpsig,  W.  Engehooann.  1931. 
Fp.  140.    Price  about  75  cents. 

Dr.  Hering  has  earned  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  emrimental  psy- 
chologists by  this  reprint  of  certain  classical  addresses  oelivered  by  his 
diitinguished  father.  The  addresses  are:  Ueber  das  Gedfichtnis  als  eine 
allgemeine  Funktion  der  or|;anisierten  Materie  (Vienna,  May  3O1  1870); 
Ueber  die  spezifischen  Ener|;ieen  des  Nervengystems  (Prague,  fiBS^I  i88a): 
Zur  Theorie  der  Vorg&nge  m  der  lebendigen  Substanx  (Prague,  [Feb.  18.  J 


text  has  apparently  been  edited,  so  far  as  editing  was  needed;  I  notioe 
the  removal  of  a  troublesome  cImisc  from  the  third  address  (p.  64).  The 
book  is  printed  in  large  and  clear  type  on  paper  of  a  rather  poor  quality. 
The  frontispiece  portrait  is  excellent. 

There  are  some  curious  omissions.  There  is  no  paged  table  of  con- 
tents; the  fifth  address  does  not  figure  in  the  list  on  cover  or  title;  and  we 
are  not  told  where  the  addresses  were  originally  printed.  The  Open  Court 
translation  (1895)  of  the  first  two — ^those  on  Memory  and  on  Specific 
Energies  of  the  Nervous  System — ^is  similarly  silent.  The  address  on 
Memory  appeared  in  the  Almanack  der  Wiener  Akad.  der  Wisaeneeh,, 
JeJirg,  20:  a  second  edition  of  the  offprint  was  published  in  Vienna  in 
1876;  ana  the  address  was  included  in  W.  Ostwal<rs  Klaaeiker  der  exakten 
Wiasenech,  (no.  148)  in  1905.  The  address  on  &^)ecific  Energies  was  nven 
at  Prague  in  1882  (see  p.  79  of  the  present  reprint)  when  Hering  assumed  the 
rectorate  of  the  university;  it  seems  to  have  remained  unpublished  until 
printed  (1884)  in  Lotos,  naharwiss,  ZeiUchrift  hrsp,  v.  d.  deiUeeh.  natur- 
vrisa.-fMd.  Verein  /.  Bdhmenf  vol.  v.  The  tmrd  address  was  also  published 
in  Lotos,  vol.  ix.  The  Leipzig  lecture  was  issued  in  pamphlet-form  by 
Veit  A  Comp.,  Leipzig.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Antwortrede  has  been 
published  before:  it  is  not  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Heidelberg  Con- 
gress in  the  Arch,  f,  Augenkeilkundef  56,  1907,  93  ff*^  It  is,  as  the  editor 
remarks  in  his  preface,  of  especial  inteirest,  since  Hering  uses  the  occasion 

'The  volume  is  wrongly  given  as  ^5  in  the  Zeita,  bibliography  (zlvii., 
1908,  362,  no.  654)  and  in  the  PeyehoL  Index  for  1906  (13,  1907,  41,  no. 

649). 
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to  review  in  brief  the  whole  course  of  his  scientific  woric,  and  to  admow- 
ledfle  his  intellectual  debt  to  Lamarck  and  Darwin,  Sclu^)enhauer  and 
Fsdmer.  We  should  all  have  connected  him  with  three  of  these  men, 
but  I  doubt  if  we  should  readily  have  thought  of  the  fourth. 

E.B.T. 

The  Phy$ieal  Orowih  of  CkOdrenfram  BiHh  to  Maiuriiy.  By  Bnm  T. 
Baldwin.  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  from  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  192 1, 
VoL  I,  No.  I.  pp.  411. 

The  author  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  studies  which  treat  of 
physical  growth,  together  with  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  growth  of 
(sonwtimes  only  a  few)  individuals  taken  at  intervals  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  represents  a  serious,  methodical  effort  to  establish  norms 
which  shall  be  based  upon  the  growth  of  the  same  persons  and  not,  as  is  the 
rule,  upon  different  persons  at  different  ages.  Not  the  least  important  part 
of  tne  Study  is  the  plea  for  standard  apparatus  and  for  uniform  procedure 
in  making  measurements.  In  the  case  of  chart  LIII,  p.  i^a  where  he  gives 
the  weidht  in  pounds,  the  author  departs  from  his  demand  tor  the  universal 
use  of  the  metric  system  f ot  scientific  work.  One  mav  or  may  not  agree 
in  the  matter  of  choice  of  measurements  to  be  taken;  but  one  must  acunit 
that  the  2^  measurements  chosen  are,  perhaps,  as  imi>ortant  as  any  others. 
We  especially  welcome  the  inclusion  of  psycnophysical  measures.  Some 
might  wish  to  take  fewer  measurements,  and  to  work  intensively  till  re- 
liame  norms  are  to  be  established, — ^thereby  denying  or  ignoring  the  doc- 
trine set  out  in  the  Study,  which  assumes  that  nonmd  growth  is  not  only 
a. matter  of  amount  but  also  of  relation;  that  the  relation  of  weight  to 
heicht  is  to  be  considered  just  as  well  as  weight  itself.  In  any  event,  the 
author  does  well  to  emphasise  the  need  (A  case-histories  in  an  endeavor 
to  determine  the  relation  between  growth  and  nutrition,  disease,  sex,  race, 
geography  and  environment. 

The  first  section  of  the  Study ,  which  deals  with  instruments  and 
methods  of  measurement,  is  well  illustrated  by  photographic  reproductions, 
so  that  the  form  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manner  of  their  use  are  perfectly 
dlear.  Even  more  photographs  would  serve  the  purpose  of  standardisation, 
although  the  descnption  may  be  taken  as  ample  m  most  cases.  Yet  on  p.  3 1 
we  find  that  ''the  cnild's  left  middle  finger  touches  a  vertical  wall  or  mould- 
ing'' and  "that  the  observer  applies  the  square  lightly  against  the  free  end 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand:"  a  statement  which  is  obviously  at 
fault,  althouf^h  one  which  anybody  wiUi  sense  can  correctly  interpret;  it 
only  emphasises  the  importance  of  illustrations,  since  standardised  pro- 
cedure is,  of  all  things,  the  prime  requisite.  Only  a  portion  of  the  23  meas- 
urements outlined  find  a  place  in  most  of  the  tables  and  charts :  only  2 
in  tJbe  charts  and  tables  fw  babies;  15  in  the  tables  and  3  in  the  charts  for 
pre-school  children;  8  in  the  charts  and  15  in  the  tables  and  profiles  for 
school  children,  while  an  additional  measurement  comes  mto  the  chapter 
on  anatomical  age. 

Chapters  III,  IV  and  V  are  replete  with  tables  of  averages  for  groups 
and  of  individual  measurements,  which  show  the  absolute  and  rdative 
gain  in  the  various  physical  dimensions  for  various  sjses;  with  charts  which 
give  the  growth-curves  of  individual  boys  or  girls  in  a  sini^e  dimension; 
and,  of  especial  note,  with  the  synoptic  profiles  of  growth,  which  sum  up 
in  concise  form  the  growth-history  of  the  individual  in  15  dimensions, — 
although  the  numerous  inversions  are  inexplicable  in  terms  of  any  tables 
given  and  the  author  says  nothing  about  them.  In  the  summary  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  on  infants  there  are  two  conclusions  which  seem  to  oppose 
each  other.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  positive  correlation  between  weight 
at  birth  and  weight  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  in  the  following  paragraph 
we  read  that  from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  babies  which  are  above  average 
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weii^t  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  year  are  above  average  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  oonvereeljy.  No  figures  are  given;  but  it  seema  that,  if  65  percent 
of  the  heavy  remain  heavy  and  65  percent  of  the  lig^t  remain  light,  a  pon- 
tive  correlation  of  some  dmree  would  surely  follow. 

AU  this  tends  to  emphasise  the  basic  notion  of  the  work,  namdy,  the 
idea  that  study  should  be  made  of  the  same  individual  throughout  the 
period  of  his  or  her  physical  development;  that  we  should  study  the  growth 
of  individuals  and  not  of  masses.  It  results  that  there  is  no  true  single 
norm  to  which  all  should  conform,  but  rather  that  there  are  general  types  or 
forms  of  curves  of  growth,  and  that  the  individual  should  approach  to  type 
although  his  curve  of  growUi  mav  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  average. 
By  the  time  a  child  has  reached  school  age,  if  there  is  a  record  of  his  growth 
taken  at  semi-annual  or  even  at  annual  intervals,  the  course  of  the  curve  of 
growth  has  gone  far  enou^  for  a  forecast  of  future  normal  development. 

Although  growth  should  and  does  approach  a  norm,  for  after  all  ohfl- 
dren  are  more  ahke  than  different  in  their  development,  the  notion  that 
growth  is  an  individual  matter  and  a  matter  of  interrelated  parts  with  em- 
phasis on  the  interrelations  finds  further  amplification  in  Chapter  VI, 
where  we  have  the  inter-  and  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  between  8 
traits,  3  of  which  are  pssrchophysical  in  nature;  the  coefficient  of  variation; 
the  indices  of  ^wth,  and  the  percent  of  increase  from  year  to  vear.  These, 
especially  the  mdices  of  growui  to  which  attaches  a  good  deal  of  import- 
ance, help  to  give  a  more  adequate  picture  of  the  total  aspect  of  grawth 
in  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  relations.  The  figures  of  Table  XXVII^  p. 
14(6,  do  not  bear  out  the  second  conclusion  on  p.  147,  "that  for  wagnt 
girls  are  more  variable  than  boys  at  six  years  of  age  andf  six  years  later." 

In  Part  III  we  find  an  unusual  distinction  made  between  anatomical 
and  physiological  age.  The  former  finds  its  principal  measure  in  the  surfaoe 
areas  o!  the  carpal  bones  as  shown  in  roentgenograms  and  as  measured 
by  the  olanimeter.  The  reader  need  scarcely  oe  reminded  of  the  author's 
long  ana  persistent  interest  in  the  subject  of  physiological  age  in  its  relation 
to  mental  maturity;  yet  this  topic  receives^  perhaps,  the  least  adequate 
treatment  of  any  m  the  book.  The  sole  cnt^on  offered  or  discussed  of 
physiolo^cal  age  is  the  age  of  pubesc«nce  for  bo3rs  and  of  phyaiologioal 
maturation  for  girls,  from  which  the  author  concludes  "that  girls  who 
mature  early  are  on  the  average  dose  to  the  norm  or  below  it,"  a  fact  not 
confirmed  by  the  figures  given  on  pp.  191-192,  where  we  find  that  all  giils 
who  matured  at  the  early  ages  were  well  above  the  average  height  of  the 

Soups  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  It  may  be  that  the  author  means  that 
e  girls  who  mature  at  1 1  ana  I3  years  old  are  slightly  below  the  normal 
height  at  the  median  age  of  maturation,  which  age  is  about  13  years  8 
months. 

The  classification  of  practically  all  extant  studies  on  physical  growth 
under  10  main  heads  with  some  60-odd  sub-heads,  with  snort  paragraphs 
mixed  in  here  and  there  pointing  out  trends,  deficiencies  and  relationshqM, 
will  form  a  logical  staolmg-point,  a  point  off  orientation,  for  one  about  to 
start  work  alouf  this  line;  it  can  do  no  more  than  orientate,  but  it  can  do 
that  very  well  indeed. 

The  notes  of  reference,  appended  to  the  several  extensive  tables  of  Part 
y,  which  indicate  the  race  or  class  of  persons  measured,  may  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  wide  variation  in  height  found  by  workers  in  the  same 
country  (these  differences  amount  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  10  or  1 3  cm.): 
but  when  the  difference  in  growth  is  as  much  as  that  indicated,  it  becomes  Ml 
the  more  evident  that  not  a  single  norm  but  a  set  of  norms  or  limits  of 
normality  must  be  our  guide,  ana  that  the  ratios  or  indices  of  growth  may 
be  the  most  valuable  measure. 

The  last,  thouc^  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  Study,  is  the  anno- 
tated bibliography  of  pi  i  tities  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  concluding 
section.  Wemaysay  m  summary  that  the  ^Stiiay  is  important,  not  for  what 
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it  oompleteB  (for  the  nonns  and  eonoluaans  will  have  to  reodTe  much 
Terification  or  modification,  since  they  are  in  many  cases  based  on  too  few 
caaes),  but  rather  for  the  pro^nunme  of  work  hud  out.  Because  it  is  pro- 
grammatic, rather  than  final,  it  holds  all  the  more  interest  for  any  one  ^o 
would  carry  forward  the  task  set;  the  task  of  comfdetely  understanding 
pl^fsical  growth  in  all  its  aspects,  relations  and  dependences. 

L.  B.  HoisDroTON 

Poetic  Origina  and  the  BaUad.  By  Loniss  Pound.  New  York,  The 
Maemillan  Company,  192 1.  Pp.  x,  247. 

From  a  study  of  early  poetry  and  songs  recorded  in  manuscript  or 
passed  on  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  the  author  brings  together 
evidence  to  support  the  several  thews  which  she  maintains  throughout 
the  book.  She  insists  that  "there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  narrative 
lyrics  were  ever,  ansrwhere,  at  any  time,  bsr  any  people,  made  and  sung 
at  the  dance."  The  dance  songs  off  iHimitive  peoples  are  not  narrative, 
and  the  earliest  English  dance  sonos  are  not  narrative.  When  "real  ballads 
are  used  as  dance  songs  they  tend  to  decav  by  repetition,  and  songs  used 
as  dance  songs  do  not  develop  into  ballaas,  but  are  simf^ed  into  some 
"striking  line  or  formula."  Her  second  contention  is  that  the  authorship 
of  primitive  poetry  is  not  "communal,"  but  that  "the  gift  of  song  seems  as 
instinctive  in  man  as  the  gtft  cf  rhythmic  motion,  not  a  development  from 
the  latter.  Children  sing  instinctively,  and  th^  make  their  own  songs, 
without  waiting  for  the  communal  inspiration  of  group  dancing."  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  primitive  verse-makers  produced  their  own 
poetic  constructions.  The  author  believes,  thirdly,  that  the  ballad  appears 
rather  late  in  literary  history,  if  by  baUad  we  mean  a  song-tale.  The 
fourth  thesis  is  that  "incremental  repetition"  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ballad 
akme  but  appears  in  "all  tsrpes  of  popular  poetry,  from  nursery  songs  to 
revival  hymns,"  and  therefore  may  neither  desimate  the  ballad  nor  furnish 
evidence  of  its  origin.  It  is  maintained,  fifthly,  Qiat  the  "stoiv  song  is  not  a 
primary  but  a  de^oped  type  in  the  evolution  of  h'terature,  and  emerged 
irom  a  "higher  origin  than  unlettered  folk-improvisation."  The  type  of 
soni^tale  created  amon^  modem  cowbo3rs,  soldiers,  negroes  and  other 
groups  is  relatively  infenw;  and  yet  these  groups  ought  to  be  no  less  oapa- 
aUe  than  primitive  society  of  ballad  production.  Fimdly,  the  author  urges 
that  it  is  not  true,  as  some  assert,  that  no  more  ballads  will  ever  be  com- 
posed. Perhaps  no  more  ballads  of  the  Child  type  will  be  produced,  but 
there  will  be  ballads  of  new  types. 

In  explanation  of  the  mediaeval  ballad  literature  the  hjrpothesis  is 
offered  that  it  may  have  "emerged  under  the  influence  of  the  clericals,  or  in 
something  like  it." 

The  thoroUjgh  manner  in  which  Professor  Pound  has  collected  representa- 
tative  primitive  literature  and  her  study  of  it  give  weight  to  her  conten- 
tions, a  support  which  they  especially  need  since  they  are  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time.  Only  the  prof  essioniu  student 
of  literature,  however,  is  competent  to  render  expert  criticism  of  the  book. 
The  evolution  of  poetry  no  doubt  throws  Ui^t  upon  certain  phases  of  what 
may  be  called  mental  phylogenesis,  but  it  has  been  outside  the  author's 
province  to  develop  her  material  from  this  point  of  view. 

H.  G.  Bishop 

GrundrtM  der  Paychophysik.  By  G.  F.  Lipps.  tte,  neubearbeitete  Auflage 
mit  6  Zeichnungen.  Berlm  A  Leipzig,  Vereinigung  Wissenschaft- 
licher  Verleger.    192 1.   Pp.  132.   25c. 

This  little  work  appeared  first  in  1903  (167pp.)  as  no.  98  of  the  Q6schen 
collection.  In  its  original  form  it  gave  a  straightforward  and  unprefaced 
account  of  psychophysics  as  the  border-discipline  betwem  pqrchology  and 
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phyoes  (in  the  widest  senae),  based  upon  an  empirieal  prindple  of  paraDd- 
um.  TIm  ax  chapters  were  entitled:  Plroblem  of  Pflydiophysics,  Founda- 
tions and  Range  of  Psychophysical  Parallelism,  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Modes  ol  Determination  of  Ptayohophysicai  Paralldism:  Stmiulus 
and  Sensation,  Feeling  and  Eroxession  of  Feeling,  Subjective  raoeption 
and  Objective  Ck)nstitution  of  Spatial  and  Temprnd  Forms.  The  plan  is 
apparent  and  very  simple. 

The  new  edition  snows  great  changes.  Chapter  I,  on  the  Foundations 
of  Psychophysics,  discusses  the  relation  of  special  science  and  psychology 
to  pluloeophy,  mental  development  individual  and  sodaL  mind,  and  the 
relation  of  mind  to  body.  'Tne  same  thin|pi,"  we  are  told,  'Vhich  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  special  sciences  as  selfnsubsistent  and  as  grounded  in  their 
objective  existence,  and  which  are  regarded  by  psychology  as  manifesta- 
tions of  our  own  living  existoice,  are  cousiderea  by  philosophy  as  the  rev- 
elation of  the  endless,  eternal  life  which  underlies  the  whole  of  reality  and  our 
own  self."  A  far  cry  from  empirical  paralleliam— of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  seems  now  to  oe  no  sin^e  word  m  the  book.  Mind  is  the  ODeration 
(Wirken)  that  comes  to  consciousness  in  the  exercise  off  our  vital  activi- 


ties (Leben^)eidHgung),  Paychoph3r8ics  is  pqrchology.  a  "psychology  direct- 
ed toward  the  discusBion  of  the  ccmnection  with  the  rundanoental  ^hsrsical) 
determinations  of  the  objectively  subdstent." 

This  introductory  chapter  occupies  56  of  the  132  pages.  It  is  followed 
by  a  transitional  chapter  entitled  Vital  Condition  and  its  Expressions  (Dir 
Lsbensftistond  und  seine  Aeueeentngen),  The  simple  reactum  serves  as 
text  for  sections  on  the  instability  of  vital  condition  and  on  the  adequate 
(mathematical)  representation  of  its  expressions.  A  third  chapter  (49  pp.) 
leads  us  into  psycnophysics  proper,  and  covers  roui^y  the  same  ground 
as  the  last  i^  pp.  of  the  first  edition.  The  treatment  of  the  senses  has  been 
greatly  conoenised;  the  methods  have  suffned  less.  The  most  important 
section,  systematically,  is  §11.  on  Ordnen  und  Meeeen  and  Die  BemniffiheU 
dee  Wwrnehmene  und  Bmpfinaene, 

Whether  the  new  plan  and  the  new  matter  are  judged  tupenai  to  the 
old  will  depend  upon  tne  reader's  special  interest.  In  one  respect  the  pre- 
sent edition  is  defim'tely  inferior  to  its  oripnal:  the  legible  Roman  type 
has  been  replaced  by  two  sixes  of  Gothic,  the  smaller  of  which  is  trying  to 
the  eyee. 

A  Defence  of  Philoeoj^ic  Doubt,  Being  an  Buoy  on  the  Poundatione  of 
Belief.   By  A.  J.  Balfour.   A  New  Edition.    London,  Hodder  A 
Stoughton,  Ltd.;  New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  Co.   (1921.)  Pp.  x.,  355. 
Price  I5.00  net. 

A  reprint,  with  "some  trifling  verbal  alterations  and  a  few  notes,"  off 
the  eseay  of  1879,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print. 

An  Outline  of  Ahnomud  Peueholoffy,  By  Jambs  Winfbbd  BniDaBS.  As- 
sistant IrofesBor  of  PaYchology,  University  of  Toronto.  Second  edition 
revised.  Columbus,  Ohio,  R.  G.  Adams  A  Co.  192 1.  Pp.  226. 

This  directive  and  mnemonic  Outline  appeared  in  191 9;  the  call  for  a 
second  edition  proves  its  usefulness.  "Sections  have  been  added  on  the 
subconscious,  on  hunoer,  on  abnormal  forms  of  religion,  and  on  several 
other  minor  topics;  a  blank  leaf  has  been  inserted  at  tne  end  of  each  chap- 
ter for  annotations;  and  a  subject  index  has  been  appended."  The  writer, 
we  note,  still  uses  'hypothecate'  in  the  sense  of  'assume.' 

Introduction  d  la  pepcholoffie:  Vinetinct  et  Vimotian.  Par  J.  Labouibr  dbs 
Bancels.  Pans,  Payot  et  Cie.,  192 1.  Pp.  286. 

A  series  of  essays,  pleasantly  written  and  full  of  historical  information, 
^'      up  to  the  auuior's  Theory  of  Emotion,  already  familiar  to  readers 
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of  the  Arehivei  de  Piuehdlogie.  The  chapters  are  entitled:  Aim  and  Meth- 
ods of  Fffjrcholofir,  Body  and  Mind.  Consciousness  and  the  Nervous 
System,  l^inal  Cora  and  Brain,  Reflex  and  Cerebral  Activity,  Instinct 
andEhnotion.  The  book  will  prove  deli^tfully  stimulating  to  the  advanced 
student,  but  we  can  hardly  regard  it — at  least  for  this  country — as' a  useful 
introduction  to  pqrchology. 

Readinga  in  PhUoaophy,  Compiled  by  A.  K  Avsr.   Columbus,  Ohio,  R. 
G.  Adams  and  Co.  1921.  Pp.  zu.,  683. 

Quotations  and  references,  intended  for  class-room  use  with  Leudi- 
ton's  Piiid  of  PkUoaophy.  The  quotations  cover  a  wide  range,  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  early  Greeks  down  to  Russell  and  Royce. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  PERIODICALS 

Arch.f.  d.gea,  PsyeholoQie,  Bd.  xli.,  Heft  i  u.  3.  F.  Hbrmakn.  1)er 
FiinfluBB  des  Kontrastes  auf  den  Sukzeasiwergleich  innerhalb  eines  festen 
Reinystems  bei  Augennuureversuchen.'  [Experiments  on  the  suoceraive 
comparison  of  horisontal  lines,  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
group,  t.  e.,  of  an  obscure  background-idea,  upon  the  course  of  jud^poownt; 
such  effect  should  show  itself  mainly  by  way  of  contrast.  The  ezpenments 
fell  into  three  groups,  each  one  of  which  comprised  a  number  (15,  9.  10)  of 
complete  series,  with  as  many  N,  whose  component  stimuli  were  thrown 
together  by  chance,  (i)  Absolute  impression,  which  alreadv  involves  a 
consciousness  of  difference,  bears  more  heavily  upon  the  first  than  upon  the 
second  R  shown;  (3)  along  with  the  main  tendency  to  form  a  mean-idea 
of  the  whole  group  goes  a  tendencv  to  form  partial  means  of  (three)  sub- 
groups; and  M  upper  deviations  from  the  mean  'normal'  idea  produce  a 
greater  effect  than  lower  deviations,  while  this  idea  itself  lies  lower  than  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  nxmp.]  A.  Mitkllbr.  'Beitr&ge  sum  Problem 
der  Referenzfl&chen  des  HiinmelB  und  der  Gestime.'  [Reviews  some 
twenty  publications  that  have  appeared  since  the  issue  of  the  author's  book 
Die  Referen^flAchen  de8  HimmeU  und  der  Geelvme  (1918).  Not  much  has 
been  (gained;  the  G6ttingen  dissertation  (1910)  of  H.  StQdden,  however, 
oontams  new  and  valuable  ideas.  We  need  further  systematic  observations, 
especially  observations  made  on  the  ocean,  and  we  need  a  more  exact 
investigation  of  visual  space:  several  special  problems  are  outlined.]  A. 
KiBScmiANN.  'Der  Metallgjani  und  die  Farbe  der  Metalle.'  [The 
author  repeats  his  view  that  all  lustre  depends  upon  parallax:  surface  lustre 
upon  binocular  parallax  and  the  parallax  of  movement,  metallic  lustre  on 
the  parallax  of  mdirect  vision.  He  seeks  on  this  basis  to  answer  the  two 
questions  why  the  strong  body-colors  of  metals  are  always  red  or  jrellow, 
and  not  green,  blue  or  violet,  and  why  the  strong  red  and  jrellow  have  but 
small  coloring-power  in  alloys.  Both  of  these  facts  are  accounted  for  by  the 
hsrpothesb  t&tt  a  metal  is  composed  of  highly  transparent,  probably  crys- 
taUine  'particles,'  with  \n^  index  of  refraction.  Tlie  poasibility  of  con- 
structing pseudo-metals  from  thin  sheets  of  mica  connrms  this  theory.] 
R.  Beck.  'Beruht  die  gegenw&rtwige  Vorstellung  des  Hochgebirges  als 
sohOn  auf  einer  Aendenmg  der  menschlichen  Ideen  von  SchAnheitT'  \Ei^ 
places  (Sinai,  Olvmpus,  Mount  of  Olives)  were  honored  in  antiquity;  Imt 
UMb  ancients  made  roads  and  journeys  for  commercial  and  military  reasons, 
not  for  pleasure.  It  is  social  conditions,  not  human  nature,  that  has 
changed.]  F.  Grossabt.  'Das  tachistoskopische  Verlesen  unter  besond- 
erer  SerQcksichti^un^  des  Elinflusses  von  UefUhlen  und  der  Frage  des  ob- 
jektiven  und  subjektiven  Tvpus.'  [Ebroeriments  with  the  Wundt  tachis- 
toscope.  (i)  Factors  at  worK  during  the  original  process  of  apperception 
are  mood,  familiarity^  ideas  in  preparation,  egocentric  ideas,  subjective 
form-quality;  factors  m  subsequent  readinfoi  are  feeling,  ideas  conditioned 
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by  xefleetion,  auditory  image,  and  wxong  asBodatioiiB  aet  up  in  the 

image  by  the  readings.  Feeling  is  of  extreme  importance  for  subjective 
conviction  and  for  the  contents  of  the  Atusaae,  (2)  For  the  objective  eval- 
uation of  important  AuMogen  account  must  by  all  means  be  taken  of  tvpe. 
The  objective  type  is  passively  receptive;  the  subjective  is  actively  euUt)- 
orative.  The  subjective  type  has.  however,  two  sub^orms,  sdf-activity 
with  criticism  and  self -activity  without  criticism;  the  former  may  be  even 
more  reliable  than  the  objective  type.  Ihgeneral,  ^pe  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  jpractioe.)  G.  E.  MusLLBR.  'GeseUschaft  fOr  ezperimentelle 
F^chologie.'  [Notice  of  the  7th  Congress,  Marburg,  April  20-33,  I9^i*] 


ZeiU.  /.  P^yeholaaie.  Bd.  Ixxxvii.,  Heft  ^  u.  6.  A.  Prandtl.  'Die 
psychische  LeistungBT&higkeit  bei  wechselnder  Disposition.'  [Experi- 
ments methodically  planned  to  brin^  out  the  difference  of  mental  penor- 
mance  in  health  and  in  indisposition  (consequent  on  rotatory  vertigo) 
show  that  the  essential  condition  is  intcoisity  of  set  (Bin8tdlvn<g),  i.e,f  of 
an  organisation  of  the  central  processes  which  is  directed  on  distribution 
of  available  energies  in  the  sense  of  a  determinate  end  (ZieO,  and  elimina- 
tion of  useless  and  actuation  of  useful  reactions.  The  result  throws 
critical  light  on  studies  of  fatigue,  and  permits  the  Yeelings'  of  assurance, 
uncertainty,  fatigue,  etc.,  to  come  to  their  ri^ts. — ^These  experiments  in- 
dicate that  reproduction  suffers  but  little,  impression  considerably,  from 
indiq>osition.  Further  experiments  prove  that  retentivenees  or  capacity 
of  repetition  also  suffers,  and  thus  raise  the  question  whether  ret^tiv&- 
nesB  at  large  may  not  be  more  variable  than,  6.(^.,  James  supposed.]  H.  H. 
Keller,  'j&q^erimentelle  Beitr&gpe  zur  Lehre  vom  Wiedererkennen.'  [  (i) 
Experiments  with  mixed  series  show  that,  after  a  10  min.-interval,  non- 
sense-syllables are  better  reconiized  than  monosyllables.  After  a  24-hr. 
intervu  this  relation  is  reveised.  (2)  The  former  result  indicates  that  the 
nonsense-syllables  receive  a  vlu$  of  attention.  Experiments  with  mixed 
series  of  ordinary  nonsense-syUables  and  familiar  nonsense-svUables  remove 
this  advantage,  so  that  the  familiar  material  now  takes  the  lead  in  recogni- 
tion after  both  intervals.  (3)  The  second  result  suggests  Jost's  laws. 
It  is  found  in  fact  that  in  the  course  of  24  hours  a  pven  d^^  of  recog- 
nitive  familiarity  of  83rllab]es  decreases  more  slowly  if  the  familiarity  is  of 
old  standing  than  if  it  is  more  recent  (analogue  of  Jost's  second  law); 
and  that  renewed  impression  has,  as  regards  later  recognition,  a  greater 
vahie  for  the  'older*  than  for  the  Vounper*  syllable  (analogue  of  Jost's 
first  law).  ]  I.  Hermann.  IJeber  formale  WaMtendenxen.'  (Eimeriments 
with  numerical  intervals  and  spatial  series,  pearformed  on  children  and 
adults,  normal  and  insane  subjects,  groups  and  individuals,  bring  to  light 
two  t^dencies  of  choice:  the  one  to  choose  a  limiting,  the  other  to  choose 
the  middle  member  of  the  series.  Tht  former  is  the  more  primitive;  it 
implies  a  set  for  Uie  stimulus  and  economy  of  movement;  the  latter  im- 
plies something  like  form-quality,  with  realisation  of  equihbrium,  stabilitv 
of  the  figure,  symmetry.]  literaturbericht.  Psychologische  Gesellsehaft 
su  Berlin.  [A'oommittee,  consisting  of  R  Baerwald,  M.  Dessoir,  A.  Moll, 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  clairvoyance,  telepathy, 
materialisation.] 


NOTES 

8YNAESTHESIA  IN  A  CHILD  OF  THREE  AND  A  HALF  YEARS 

Ed^  Curtis  is  the  son  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Curtis  of  Cornell 
University.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  he  is  three  years  and  seven  months 
old.  He  has  never  been  particularly  interested  in  colors,  and  he  knows  only 
the  names  of  hues  of  good  chroma.  He  calls  rose,  and  various  tints  of  pink, 
red.  He  uses  his  own  descriptive  words,  however,  and  he  often  calls  a  color 
reddish,  red  and  orange,  etc. 

About  two  montbiB  a^  his  mother  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  appar- 
ently he  has  colored  heanng.  Their  home  is  not  far  from  a  rifle  range,  and 
the  sound  of  the  guns  resounds  throu^  the  hills  with  a  loud  'boonr .  One 
day  Ed^r  asked:  "What  is  that  bijs,  black  noise?''  A  few  days  later  he 
was  being  put  to  bed  on  the  sleeping  porch.  Two  crickets  were  chirping 
loudly,  one  of  them  having  the  usual  cncketnsound  with  which  he  is  f ajnil- 
iar,  tne  other  having  a  very  high,  shrill  chirp  in  comparison.  He  asked: 
"What  is  that  little  white  noiser '  When  his  mother  told  him  that  it  was  a 
cricket  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  said:  "Not  the  brown  one,  but  the 
little  white  noise."  Then  ne  imitated  both  of  them,  calling  the  lower 
brown  and  the  shriller  of  the  two  white.  At  another  time,  when  a  cricket- 
chirp  uttered  from  farther  away  came  with  a  resonant  buzz,  he  called  it  red. 

He  caUs  the  sound  of  the  cicada  white.  The  electric  fan  is  orange,  and 
the  electric  cleaner  which  has  a  deep  'burr'  is  black.  The  sound  of  a  frog, 
neither  very  high  nor  very  low^  is  bluish.  A  little  Japanese  bell  is  red  when 
rung  loudly,  and  white  when  it  tinkles  faintly.  A  squeaking  door  is  black 
and  white.  One  could  distinguish  in  that  sound  two  tones  of  different  vol- 
ume. Drumming  on  the  back  of  a  guitar,  when  the  opening  is  held  to  his 
ear.  is  blade.  An  engine  makes  a  black  noise,  but  an  electric  pump  is  black 
ana  white.  Tlie  low  notes  of  the  chimes  are  brown  and  black.  The  shrill 
crying  of  a  little  child  is  white.  The  rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  noise  made 
by  a  streetrcar  in  motion  is  orange.  A  can  is  black  when  it  is  pounded  upon, 
and  when  the  sound  is  dulled  by  touching  it  with  the  finger  it  is  red.  Tnun- 
der  is  black.  A  Scotch  woman  with  a  broad  burr  in  her  speech  read  him 
a  story,  and  later  he  said  to  his  mother:  "Do  you  know  what  color  it  is 
when  she  reads?  It  is  black." 

All  the  above  information  has  come  from  the  child's  casual  conver- 
sation. He  takes  it  for  mnted  that  everyone  has  the  colors  that  he  has, 
and  will  often  remark:  '^liat  noise  is  red.  isn't  it?"  His  parents  have  been 
careful  not  to  suggest  colors  to  him,  ana  they  have  not  either  su^ested 
that  a  sound  may  m  of  a  different  color  from  the  one  he  has  named.  During 
a  few  little  eiroeriments,  the  experimenter  sometimes  said, "I  think  that 
color  is  white,  when  Edgar  had  said  it  was  something  else.  Every  time 
he  was  very  positive  that  ne  was  right,  and  he  was  manifestly  disgusted 
that  anyone  could  think  the  sound  was  white  when  he  had  said  it  was  red. 
He  often  goes  to  the  piano  when  he  is  alone  in  the  room,  and  to  amuse  him- 
self touches  the  keys  and  tells  Ihe  colors  of  the  sounds.  Notes  have  been 
made  on  those  colors  when  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  overheard. 
Middle-C  is  red,  and  the  tones  just  below  are  red  or  red-purple.  The  bass  is 
black,  and  the  high  tones  are  white.  Between  middle-C  and  the  white 
tones  are  reddish  and  bluish  tones.  Edgar  never  of  his  own  accord  named 
tones  yeUow,  green  or  ^y;  but  during  some  later  experiments  he  found 
tones  for  them  after  seeing  the  color.  One  day,  upon  seeing  a  rainbow,  he 
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exclaimed,  ''A  song,  a  song!"  We  thou^t  that  this  reaction  might  be  a 
mere  matter  of  aaeociation;  and  we  decided  to  see  wheti^er,  if  lie  were 
flbown  colors,  he  would  find  the  corresponding  tones  on  the  piano. 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  purple  papers  of  good  chroma 

were  used,  with  the  addition  of  black,  white  and  nudole  gray.    He  played 

with  the  colors  for  a  few  minutes  and  he  was  delighted  witn  the  idea  of 

trying  to  find  them  on  the  piano.    Following  are  the  tones  he    selected, 

every  color  having  the  tone  named  and  one  or  two  tones  above  or  below. 

a'  ' '  and  all  tones  above  White 

6' '  Yellow 

tf '  Green 

e"  Blue 

tf  (middled)  Red 

a  Orange 

A  Grey 

E  and  all  tones  below  Black 

He  selected  the  tones  by  playing  about  on  the  kejrs  with  one  fiLoger,  and 

saying,  e.  g.j  ''This  isn't  red!  This  isn't  red!"  and  then  ^eefully,  when  he 

founa  a  tone  that  suited  him,  he  exclaimed:  "This  is  r^,  isn't  it?"    It 

was  interesting  to  notice  that  when  he  was  searching  for  red  he  did  not 

explore  the  wmte  or  black  region,  but  when  srey  was  i^ven  him  he  went 

immediately  toward  the  black,  and  when  yeuow  was  given  him  he  went 

toward  the  white  tones. 

We  thought  that  tones  of  the  same  musical  pitch  might  possibly  be  of 
the  same  color  to  him.  We  found,  however,  that  on  the  guitar  white  was  ef, 
which  on  the  piano  was  blue.  On  the  guitar,  c-sharp  was  black,  though 
that  region  on  the  piano  was  red  and  orange.  On  the  guitar,  again,  ^^^harp 
was  red  and  black,  while  it  was  red  on  the  piano.  One  high  tone  on  the 
guitar  was  called  ''a  little  baby  white  one." 

From  Edgar's  own  adjectives,  and  from  the  distribution  of  the  colors 
on  the  keyboard,  it  seems  tnat  noises  or  tones  of  low  pitch  and  large  volume 
are  black  or  brown  or  grey,  while  shrill,  high,  piercin|[,  thin  tones  are  white; 
the  other  colors  range  over  sounds  of  intermediate  pitch  and  volume.  Tlie 
normal  order  appears  to  be  orange  or  orange-red,  red,  red-purple,  blue; 
then  follow,  under  the  experimental  conditions^  green  and  yellow.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  red-purples.  Our  mvestigation  has,  however, 
been  so  imperfect  that  such  uncertainties  were  to  be  expected;  it  is  only 
the  primary  and  general  outcome  that  we  wish  to  emphasise.  We  hope  that 
later  studies  may  be  made  under  stricter  experimental  safenruards. 

AnnaKsllman  Whitchubch 
Cornell  University 

URBAN'S  TABLES  AGAIN 

Typography  of  statistical  tables  is  so  difficult  that  complete  accunu^ 
is  long  m  being  achieved.  Urban  first  published  his  tables  for  the  method 
of  constant  stimuli  in  1912  [Arch.  /.  d,  ge$.  P^ychcl.^  1012^  34,  240  f. j.  He 
reprinted  them,  making  two  corrections  that  he  had  discovered,  m  the 
Praxis  der  Konatammdhode,  1912,  20  f.  Then  Rich  {Amer,  J.  Piychol., 
19 1 8,  20,  121]  discovered  a  third  error,  and  Godfrey  Thomson  reprintea 
the  tables  with  all  three  errors  corrected  [W.  Brown  and  G.  H.  Thomson, 
Eaaentiala  of  Menial  MeasuremerU,  1921,  I94f.l  Now  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Long  of  Paine  College  discovers  that  the  value  of  27P  for  p  —  +73  should 
be  0.7551  (exactly  0.755068),  instead  of  0.7541  as  it  occurs  in  all  the 
printed  tables.    Apparently  a  typographical  error! 

This  discoven^  of  the  fourth  error  afifects  Rich's  checking  tables 
[Amer.  J,  Peychol,  1918,  29,  120  f.:  Brown  and  Thomson,  op,  cit,,  198  ff.], 
which  have  taken  account  of  the  nrst  three  corrections.  In  Rich's  tables 
the  value  for  p  » .73  and  x  —  +2  should  be  7 .  2317  (instead  of  7 .  2307),  and 
the  value  for  p  «  .  73  and  x  -  — 2,  2 .  2365  (instead  of  2 .  2373). 
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It  may  be  wdl  to  sunpesL  in  case  someoiie  again  rqxrintB  the  Uiban 
tables  as  now  corrected  by  Mr.  Long,  that  the  tables  should  be  set  up 
with  horisontal  ruhngs  every  five  lines.  This  change  Urban  himself  reoom* 
mended  after  the  issue  of  the  PraxU,  Both  the  tables  in  the  PraxU  and 
in  Brown  and  Thomson  have  to  be  ruled  by  pen  if  they  are  to  be  put  to 
much  practical  service. 

E.G.B. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  TALMUD 

The  following  tale  from  the  Babylonian  Talmud'  shows  (if  it  be  true  I) 
that  the  method  of  expression  and  the  use  of  the  plethysmograph  would 
have  been  imderstood  by  a  pqrcholos^cal  audience  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era.  The  tale  is  told  of  Vespasian,  who  is  conversing  with  Rabbi 
Johanan  ben  Zakkai. 

"In  the  meantime  there  came  to  him  a  messenger  from  Rome  and 
spake  to  him  saying:  Up,  for  the  Caesar  is  dead,  and  the  nobles  of  Rome 
nave  agreed  together  to  choose  thee  for  their  Caesar.  Now  he  had  at 
that  time  drawn  on  one  of  his  shoes,  and  was  in  act  to  draw  on  the  other, 
yet  would  not  his  foot  pass  therein;  then  he  set  himself  to  pull  off  that 
which  he  had  drawn  on,  but  it  clave  to  his  foot.  ThereuiMn  spake  Johanan 
to  him  and  said:  Be  not  disquieted!  Thou  hast  received  good  tidings, 
and  it  is  written :  A  good  report  maketh  the  bones  fat.' — ^What,  then,  said 
he,  must  I  do? — ^And  he  said:  Make  to  pass  before  thee  some  man  that 
thouhatest;  for  it  is  written:  A  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.' — ^Thenhe 
did  as  Johanan  had  counselled,  and  his  foot  passed  into  the  shoe." 
Cornell  University  S.  Feldman 

THE  MAX  KLINGER  BUST  OF  WUNDT 

Dr.  Walter  N.  Niles,  of  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratory,  has  been 
flood  enough  to  inform  me  that  a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  Klinger 
bust,  to  which  I  referred  in  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1021.  177,  is  issued  as 
no.  235  of  the  postcard  series  of  the  Museum  der  bilaenden  Ktinste  zu 
Leipxig  (Verlag  von  E.  A.  Seemann  in  Leipzig).  The  pose  is  that  of  the 
lecturing  Wundt:  the  head  is  thrown  back  ri^dly^ana  the  moustache  is 
lifted  above  the  lower  lip,  in  a  way  characteristic  of  Wundt  on  the  platform 
but  unnatural  to  him  in  any  other  situation.  The  whole  head  is  magnifi- 
cently conceived,  and  the  longer  one  lives  with  it  the  more  certainly  can 
one  read  parts  and  phases  of  the  familiar  Wundt  out  of  it.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  portrait  bust. 

RB.T. 

^GiMtn,  56  b;  L.  Goldschmidt,  Der  hahyUmittke  Talmud^  v,  191 2,  546. 
This  redaction  of  the  Talmud  was  completed  c.  A.  D.  500. 

*PTooerb9^  XV,  30. 

*/&ul.,  xvii.  22.  These  two  sasdngs,  which  themselves  contain  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter,  belong  to  uie  earliest  collection  of  Plroverbs,  the 
accepted  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  B.  C.  250. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  INITIAL 
PHASES  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  ABSTRACTION' 


By  Horace  Bidwell  Enqubh 


Introduction 

In  all  previous  investigations  of  the  process  of  abstraction, 
the  subjects  were  instructed,  generally  most  explicitly,  what 
to  abstract  and  what  to  abstract  from.  Thus  Kiilpe  (10) 
in  the  earliest  study  instructed  them  to  attend  to  one  quality 
only,  such  as  the  color,  of  a  complex  object;  while  Fisher  (7)  in 
the  latest  and  most  complete  investigation  instructed  her  sub- 
jects to  define  certain  groups — a  task  which  to  civilized  adults 
could  mean  only  to  abstract  the  common  element.  Such  pro- 
cedure obviously  leaves  uninvestigated  the  impulse  which  leads 
one,  without  such  instructions,  to  react  to  a  situation  by  making 
an  abstraction.  Is  it  true,  as  Max  Mtiller  says  and  as  Wundt 
implies,  that  abstraction  springs  from  our  wesJoiess  rather  than 
our  strength;  that  we  abstract  because  we  are  unable  to  have 
regard  to  the  complex  fullness  of  experience?  Or  must  we  in 
some  form  revive  Hume's  "distinction  of  reason?"  This  is  the 
problem  we  set  ourselves  to  study. 

Methods 

The  essence  of  the  experimental  method  adopted  was  to  put 
adult  subjects  in  the  presence  of  certain  carefully-prepared  sit- 
uations and  to  require  of  them  a  report  of  their  reactions.  These 
were  then  studied  for  indications  of  the  first  steps  toward  ab- 
straction.   No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  two  factors  in- 

'A  condensation  of  a  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  Univeraty  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoaophy. 
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evitably  present  in  any  such  situations:  present  experience  and 
funded,  past  experience.  Under  the  conditions  of  our  exper- 
iments, at  least,  the  latter  seems  always  more  influential;  but 
the  two  factors  are  so  closely  knit  together  that  separation 
would  be  impossible.  That  particular  assimilative  union  of 
present  with  past  experience  which  leads  the  subject  to  make 
an  abstraction  we  shall  call  the  "cue''  to  abstraction. 

In  technique,  the  experiment  owes  its  original  inspiration 
to  the  experiments  of  Aveling  (3),  but  important  changes, 
growing  more  marked  as  the  work  advanced,  were  made.  The 
following  acted  as  subjects:  Professors  R.  P.  Angier  and  E.  H. 
Cameron,  Drs.  A.  E.  Avey,  R.  M.  Elliot,  J.  H.  Philp,  A.  H. 
Sutherland,  and  Miss  Helen  Whitney,  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones, 
Messrs.  Mark  McChesney,  C.  A.  Murchison,  and  Gardner 
Murphy.  Messrs.  McChesney  and  Murphy  were  seniors  com- 
pleting a  major  in  psychology,  the  others  were  graduate  students 
and  instructors  in  the  department  of  philosophy  and  education. 
Except  Miss  Jones  and  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Pbllp,  all  had 
had  considerable  practice  in  introspection.  To  all  of  these  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing,  most  inadequately,  my  thanks. 
To  Professor  Angier,  for  advice  at  all  times  and  help  in  prepar- 
ing the  results  for  publication,  especial  thanks  are  due. 

The  experiments  divide  themselves  into  four  groups:  a,  5, 
c,  d. 

Group  a 

It  was  in  this  group  that  Avelinff's  technique  was  most  closely  followed, 
'nrhe  material  employed  consisted  of  ten  sets  of  small  pictures  and  ten  non- 
sensensyllables  of  two  syllables  each.  There  were  five  pictures  in  each  set. 
All  in  each  set  were  sufficiently  alike  to  be  designated  by  some  common 
name;  yet  each  possessed  sufficiently  notable  characteristics  as  well,  by 
which  it  could  be  singled  out  from  the  others."  Thus  Aveling  (3,  78  f.). 

The  first  seven  sets  (the  only  ones  used  in  the  first  ten  sittmgs)  were 
designed  to  reproduce  Aveling's  material  as  closely  as  possible.  The  pictures 
were  of  the  foUowing  classes  of  objects:  Set  i ,  Bekis:  curvilinear  geometri- 
cal figures;  Set  2,  Dojaf:  musical  instruments;  Set  3,  Hexwr:  soldiers; 
Set  4,  Fefiv:  flowers;  Set  5,  Wocag-  straight-lined  geometrical  figures; 
Set  6,  Tugic:  receptacles  for  liquids;  Set  7.  Vupaw:  fruits. 

The  common  element  in  each  set  is  thus  some  familiar  class  concept. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  with  these  in  the  first  ten  sittings  a  marked 
change  was  made  in  the  three  new  sets  to  be  introduced  for  the  next  ten. 
The  common  element  was  in  each  set  a  rather  complex,  geometrical  pattern. 
This  was  identical  in  each  member  of  the  set  and  differed  from  the  other 
two  patterns  by  certain  fairly  obvious  characteristics  (see  Fig.  I).  These 
patterns  were  laid  upon  various  regularly  or  irregularly  shaped  colored 
figures.  It  is  clear  that  corresponding  to  each  nonsense-word  of  the  first 
seven  sets  is  an  abstract  universal,  to  each  nonsense-word  of  the  last  three 
sets,  an  abstract  or  abstracted  particular. 

Each  picture  was  shown  for  ten  seconds,  then  after  one  minute  (during 
which  the  subject  read  or  conversed  with  the  experimenter  on  indifferent 
subjects)  again  for  five  seconds.  After  two  minutes,  another  picture  was 
shown.  A  very  simple  tachistoscope  was  used.  The  instructions,  which 
were  read  verbatim  to  the  subjects  each  session  until  perfect  familiarity 
rendered  this  unnecessary,  were  as  follows: 
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''I  shall  show  you  a  picture  and  a  nonsense-word  for  a  short  time. 
Repeat  the  word  aloud,  once,  while  you  regard  attentively  both  word  and 
picture  above  it." 

Subjects  were  warned  not  to  think  of  the  experiment  during  the  inter- 
val between  pictures  or  between  sittings. 

For  the  fiist  ten  sittings,  one  each  from  the  first  seven  sets  of  pictures 
was  shown  with  its  associated  nonsense-word.  In  the  second  ten  sittings 
from  seven  to  nine  pictures  were  shown.  This  included  always  one  each 
from  the  last  three  sets  of  pictures  and  a  selection  from  the  seven  sets 
learned  in  the  first  ten  sittings.  Certain  pictures  were  shown  more  fre- 
quently than  others.  In  some  cases  also,  a  picture  was  ^own  two  or  three 
tunes  before  a  second  member  of  the  series  was  shown.  This  was  done  in  an 
effort  to  bring  out  the  effect  of  repetition  and  of  dissociation  by  var^g 
concomitants.  Five  minutes'  rest  was  allowed  after  the  presentation  period 
Tlie  subject  was  then  placed  in  front  of  a  simple  exposure  apparatus  and  the 
following  instructions  were  read  to  him: 

''You  will  now  be  shown  the  nonsense-words  you  saw  with  the  pictures. 
As  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  apparent  to  you,  react  by  pressing  this 
key.  You  will  be  ask^  to  report  in  what  guise  or  form  the  meaning  comes 
to  you."« 

The  subjects  demanded  a  definition  of  "meaning"  and  were  told  to 
give  the  word  its  everyday  significance. 

From  time  to  time  nonsense-words  not  in  the  series  at  all  were  intro- 
duced as  ''Vexierversuche"  and  in  the  second  ten  sittings  nonsense-words 
belon^g  to  pictiu'es  previously  'learned"  but  not  seen  during  the  pre- 
sentation period  of  that  sitting  were  occasionally  presented  for  reaction 
and  report.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  subject  (An.)  was  familiar  in  a 
general  way  with  the  arrangement  of  the  exiperiments;  but  full  account  of 
this  fact  wm  be  taken  in  evaluating  and  classifying  his  protocols.  Subjects 
wrote  their  own  protocols  and  were  questioned  upon  them  very  sparingly. 
Sittings  were  held  three  times  a  wc^  and  lasted  about  fifty  mmutes.  The 
experiments  of  this  group  were  held  in  the  spiing  of  1915. 

Group  h 

In  place  of  the  pictures  shown  in  Group  a  musical  selections  were  played 
on  a  phonograph,  the  nonsense-word  being  visuaUy  presented  simultaneous- 
ly. Allowing  for  the  change  of  material,  the  same  instructions  were  given 
as  in  Group  a.  The  common  element  in  each  of  the  first  four  sets  was  the 
manner  of  producing  the  selection.  In  the  first  set,  all  the  five  selections 
were  baritone  solos:  in  the  second  set,  duets  by  male  and  female  voices; 
in  the  third,  mixed  vocal  quartets;  in  the  fourth,  band  selections.  The 
fifth  set  introduced  a  cross-classification.  All  of  the  foregoing  were  small 
ten-cent  records  reouiring  less  than  half  the  time  to  play  taken  by  the 
standard  largensizea  records.*  The  music  was  not  only  "rag^"  but. 
except  for  the  band  selections,  atrociously  executed  by  both  "artists"  ana 
record  manufacturer.  Set  five  consisted  of  two  standard  large-sized  records, 
well  executed.  The  music  also  was  superior,  even  the  popular  "Tipperary*' 

*As  the  buzzin{i[  of  the  Ewald  chronoscope  used  in  timing  these  reaction  s 
disturbed  and  humed  some  of  the  subjects,  the  stop-watch  was  later  sub- 
stituted. Even  this  might  have  been  eliminated,  since  no  use  was  made  of 
the  reaction-times.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  the  subject  react 
in  some  decided  way  in  order  to  put  a  period  to  his  train  of  thought;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  stop-watch  may  be  harmlessly  employed. 

*Our  subjects  found  great  difficulty  in  remembering  the  selections  well 
enough  to  form  any  constant  associations  at  all;  and,  as  the  subjects  were 
not  cdlowed  to  see  the  records,  the  visual  size  of  these  records  could  not 
help  them. 
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belDg  better  th&n  the  selections  on  the  ten-<;ent  records.  Set  five,  therefore, 
was  differentiated  from  the  other  sets  by  superior  aesthetic  qualities  ana 
by  much  greater  length. 

One  subject  could  give  but  ten,  the  other  but  eighteen  sittings  to  this 
part  of  the  experiment,  in  which  time  no  real  abstractions  were  made. 
Certain  prelinunary  stages  of  abstraction  were,  however,  brouf^t  out. 
One  subject  (Av.)  liad  read  Aveling's  book  and  supposed  that  we,  like  him, 
were  interested  in  ''imageless  thought."  His  special  knowledge  of  similar 
experiments  probably  played  some  part,  but  did  not  keep  his  protocols 
from  presenting  many  points  of  interest. 

Group  c 

Our  experience  in  the  experiments  of  Group  a  indicated  two  things. 
One  was  that  the  classification  scheme  should  be  more  complex  and  more 
difficult.  The  second  was  that  "nonsense-pictures"  should  be  used,  i.  e., 
pictures  to  which  an  English  class-name  cannot  readily  be  given.  It  is 
unpossible  by  this  means  wholly  to  avoid  the  influence  of  funded  associa- 
tions, as  most  investigators  have  foimd.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
not  very  great  advan&ges  in  the  use  of  nonsense-pictures.  In  nearly  every 
case,  it  is  true  that  the  visual  presentation  will  be  apperceived  as  'like 
something"  else  and  that  the  name  of  this  ''something  else"  will  be  used 
as  a  verbal  tag  to  aid  memory.  But  such  a  verbal  tag  will  not  sun;est  to 
the  subject  the  basis  of  the  grouping.  An  example  willmake  the  d^renoe 
clear.  Immediately  upon  seeing  the  first  picture,  HexwTf  the  subjects 
without  exception  thought  "soldiers".  Thus  the  basis  of  our  grouping;  was 
given,  and  the  subject's  task  was  one  of  differentiation.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting process  but  not  the  one  in  which  we  are  primarily  interested.  Upon 
seeing  a  certain  Jekog,  the  subjects  thought  ''dumbbell".  This  verbal 
tagging  helped  them  to  reinstate  the  whole  picture,  but  it  gave  no  clue 
to  the  one  element  referred  to  by  Jekog,  which  was  a  certain  pattern. 

It  proved  to  be  by  no  means  easy  to  construct  a  series  of  presentations 
that  would  answer  our  purpose.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
following  scheme.  A  one-to-one  relation  between  certain  outlines  (see  Fi^. 
II)  and  certain  syllables,  and  between  certain  other  syllables  and  certam 
patterns  (see  Fig.  Ill),  was  determined  upon.  Each  succeeding  day  a  given 
outline  would  be  shown,  cut  from  a  different  pattern-paper,  and  every 
sixth  day  it  would  appear  twice,  i.  e.,  cut  from  two  patterns.  Similarly 
and  as  corollary,  each  pattern  appeared  with  a  different  outline  each  day 
and  with  two  every  sixth  day.*  But  whenever  any  pattern  or  any  outline 
was  shown,  its  syllable  stood  beneath  it.  Thus  beneath  each  of  these  com- 
posite pictures  was  an  outlinensyllable  and  a  pattern-syllable.  Other 
features  of  the  pictures  such  as  color  and  orientation  vaned  irregularly. 
The  subject  saw  six  pictures  each  day  for  two  five-second  interveJs.  Be- 
tween exposures  the  subject  read  from  a  volume  of  letters.  After  goins 
through  the  whole  list  twice  in  this  fashion,  the  syllables  were  presented 
to  the  subject  one  by  one  and  he  was  required  to  report  his  reaction  to 
them. 

The  following  instructions  were  read  by  the  subject  at  every  sitting 
imtil  their  content  was  perfectly  familiar: 

"I  shall  show  for  a  brief  exposure  a  picture  with  two  nonsense-eyllables 
under  it.  Regard  the  whole  picture  attentively  and  pronounce  the  non- 
sense-syllables aloud  once." 

"You  will  be  shown  one  of  the  syllables  presented  in  the  exposition 
period  just  finished.  When  you  feel  that  you  know  to  what  it  refers,  press 
down  this  key  sharply  so  that  I  can  hear  it  click.  After  a  moment's  pause 

*The  two  presentations  of  the  repeated  pattern  (or  outline)  were  some 
distance  apart  m  the  series. 
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in  order  to  allow  an^  further  mental  process  to  develop  which  may  be 
relevant  to  the  expenence  just  finished,  write  an  introspection  of  the  ex- 
perience." 

The  supplements  to  these  instructions  and  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subjects  will  be  considered  later. 

Beginning  with  the  subject's  third  or  fourth  sitting,  instead  of  writing 
his  protocol,  he  was  asked  to  dictate  it  to  the  dictaphone.* 

One  subject  (S.)  was  completely  inhibited  when  he  tried  to  dictate  an 
introspection  to  a  machine.  He  simply  could  not  utter  a  word  and  was 
obliged  to  write  his  report.  Another  subject  (J.)  was  disturbed  very  con- 
siderably; after  several  day's  trial  it  was  decided  that  she  should  sJso  be 
allowed  to  continue  writing.  The  remaining  subjects  soon  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  procedure  and  very  much  prefened  it.  Where  an  ex- 
perimenter does  not  know  d^orthand — as  few  do —  the  use  of  such  a  machine 
has  very  many  advantages. 

Diuing  the  first  seven  sittings  the  pattern  svUable  was  invariably 
given  first  and  the  orientation  of  the  figures  on  the  card  was  constant. 
In  the  seventh  sitting  and  irregularly  thereafter  the  two  classes  of  ^Uables 
were  in  some  cases  reversed  and  the  orientation  of  the  two  outlines  Yol  and 
DiU  was  radically  altered.  The  intention  was  to  dissociate  these  really 
variable  elements  from  the  two  essential  ones  of  pattern  and  outline.  The 
actual  effect  was  at  first  to  draw  attention  to  these  variables  and  to  set  the 
subjects  speculating  on  them.  Finding  no  rhyme  or  reason  in  the  changes, 
they  accepted  them  as  a  fact  and  paid  no  further  epecial  attention  to 
them.  Three  sitting  a  week  were  given  during  the  fidi  semester  of  1915* 
An.  was  too  familiar  with  the  problem  to  be  wholly  naive,  while  W. 
was  imdoubtedly  somewhat  influenced  by  her  experience  as  subject  in 
Group  a. 

Group  d 

This  was  a  very  short,  control  series  in  which  the  general  plan  of 
Group  c  was  followed  with  auditory  presentations  substituted  for  visual. 
One  set  of  syllables  referred  to  the  method  ofproducing  the  sounds,  another 
set  referred  to  the  tonal  phrases  produced.  Tnree  instruments  were  used:  a 
zither  (Vop),  a  small  tubaphone  (Itev),  and  a  series  of  smaU  ortom  VVp^ 
(Wtig).  The  phrases  in  terms  of  the  key  note  were:  Do-Do-Far-Sol  (Kev), 
Do-La-Mi-Fa  (Fa/),  Ti-Sol-La-Sol  (Tuj).  Subjects  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  instruments  used.  The  instructions  followed  the  lines  of  those  in  e 
slightly  amplified,  but  two  subjects  (El.)  and  (Mp.)  were  told  the  purpose 
of  the  expenment.  Another  (Mn.)  had  been  subject  in  c,  but  had  not  reached 
an  abstraction,  and  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  task  set  in  Groups  c  and  d  is  the  same  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  a,  that,  namely,  of  abstracting  from  a  series  of  situa- 
tions a  particular  (as  contraisted  with  a  tmiversal)  common  to  them  alL 

In  quoting  from  protocols,  the  initial  of  the  subject  is  given  first.  The 
small  letter  indicates  the  experimental  group,  the  Roman  numeral  indicates 
the  number  of  the  sitting  within  the  group.  The  nonsense-word  presented 
for  reaction  is  next  given,  followed,  in  parentheses  in  the  case  of  protocols 
from  Groups  c  and  d,  W  tne  syllables  presented  with  it  in  the  "presentation 
period^'.  Thus  P.,  c  Xll  Yci  (Bef)  would  mean  that  the  quotation  was 
taken  from  the  protocol  of  Dr.  PhUp  in  sitting  XII  of  Group  c,  dictated 
after  reacting  to  Vol,  one  picture  in  that  sitting  having  been  combined  from 
Yol  and  Be/ (see  Figs.  II  and  HI). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  our  subjects  were  in  no  way  re- 
quired to  give  an  analytic  introspection  of  the  process  of  ab- 

*Thi8  was  verjr  kindly  lent  us  bjr  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  aolmowledging  the  ooivteoy. 
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straction.  What  they  were  required  to  do  was  to  report  the  train 
of  associations  aroused  by  certain  words.  The  nature  of  these 
associations,  however,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  pro- 
gress and  nature  of  the  abstractive  process.  The  task  imposed 
did  not  prove  a  difficult  one,  even  for  inexperienced  introspec- 
tors,  requiring  chiefly  a  fair  psychological  vocabulary.  Never- 
theless, we  have  nowhere  based  a  conclusion  upon  the  evidence 
of  those  subjects  not  accustomed  to  introspection,  unless  it  is 
confirmed  by  one  at  least  of  the  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  we  did  not  require  it,  a  certain  amount  of  analytic  in- 
trospection was  offered  and  is  used  as  evidence. 

Since  our  purpose  is  rather  to  discover  and  illustrate  pro- 
cesses which  are  to  be  found  in  abstraction,  than  to  determine 
those  which  are  not,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  only  so  much  from  a 
given  protocol  as  will  clearly  exemplify  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  a  great  many  protocols  are  quoted  in 
full,  especially  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to  characterize 
a  certain  phase  or  process  as  a  whole.  These  reports  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

The  Preliminary  Phases  as  Analysis  and  Conception 

We  find  that  the  process  of  abstraction  begins  in  one  of  two 
ways:  either  the  situation-complex  is  assimilated  as  a  whole  to 
some  familiar  conceptual  category;  or,  where  this  is  impossible, 
its  unity  is  broken  up  and  the  situation  is  analyzed  into  such 
of  its  simpler  components  as  will  permit  of  such  assimilation. 
Since  a  "reaP'  analysis  in  things  psychical  has  been  denied  (e.  g. 
by  Ameseder  2,  494  f .),  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  by  analy- 
sis we  mean  more  than  a  distinction  of  the  constituents  of  an 
experience.  The  constituent  parts  of  an  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience itself  must  be  different  after  analysis.  Now,  as 
James  says  (9,  245),  ''the  law  is  that  c^U  things  fuse  that  can 
fuse."  When,  therefore,  an  originally  unitary  presentation  not 
only  is  broken  up  into  simpler  components,  but  remains  broken 
up,  something  must  intervene  to  prevent  an  immediate  re- 
combination. For  there  would  obviously  be  no  inherent  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  fusion  of  elements  which  had  once  been  fused. 

And  it  is  perfectly  clear  what  this  divisive  influence  is;  it  is 
the  assimilation  of  the  components  to  distinct  mental  categories. 
In  analysis,  at  any  rate  as  we  shall  use  the  term,  the  various 
features  of  the  complex  situation  are  thought  of  as  relatively  in- 
dependent elements  having  validity  outside  the  presented  com- 
plex, as  numerically  distinct  objects  of  thought.  In  James' 
terminology,  they  are  conceived.  If  one  cares  to  state  it  so, 
therefore,  one  may  say  that  the  first  phase  of  the  process  of 
abstraction  is  the  assimilation  of  the  presentation  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts  to  preformed  conceptual  categories.    Such  a 
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statement  emphasizes  the  essential  likeness  of  the  two  types 
we  have  distinguished;  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
bring  out  the  differences  between  the  first  phase  as  analysis  and 
as  assimilation. 

As  was  implied  above,  the  chief  determinant  as  to  whether 
analysis  or  assimilation  shall  take  place  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
presented  situation-complex.  If  this  is  some  familiar  object, 
assimilation  promptly  takes  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  as  a  whole  is  unfamiliar  or  novel,  it  is  broken  up,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described,  into  such  fragments  as  are  familiar. 
Hence  the  presentations  of  the  first  ten  sittings  in  Group  a 
were  nearly  always  assimilated,  the  new  ones  introduced  in  the 
second  ten  were  more  often  analyzed.  So,  too,  in  Group  c,  most 
of  the  presentations  were,  from  the  first,  subjected  to  analysis, 
but  a  few  that  looked  most  like  familiar  objects  were  assim- 
ilated. 

For  example,  compare  the  protocols  of  subject  W.,  taken 
after  the  first  presentations  of  Hexur  and  Jekog. 

''This  gave  me  a  visual  verbal  image  of  hussar.  Then  I  saw  immediate- 
ly the  three  soldiers  in  the  blue  and  bim  uniforms.  The  image  'hussar'  and 
the  visual  image  of  the  picture  seemed  to  be  almost  simultaneous.'' 

"First  I  knew  I  had  seen  that.  And  I  also  knew  I  had  only  seen  it 
once,  and  then  I  started  to  think  about  fi^;ures  filled  in  with  geometrical 
signs  (visual  imagery).  I  then  got  a  visual  image  of  the  white  hexagon  filled 
in  with  'pluses'  and  'angles'  done  in  red  ink." 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  many  of  the  protocols  present 
odd  intermediate  forms  or  a  mixture  of  both  types.  Analysis 
and  assimilation  are  by  no  means  exclusive.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  of  course,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the 
situation  is  treated  piecemeal;  in  the  other,  as  a  whole.  But 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that,  an  analysis  having  been  per- 
formed, the  subject  discovers  among  the  components  one  which 
somehow  serves  as  a  representative  of  the  whole,  and  thus  is  led 
to  the  conceptual  attitude.* 

The  Cubs  to  Analysis 

Taking  up  analysis  first,  our  problem  may  be  defined  as  the 
finding  of  the  cues  of  analysis.  Since  our  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  adult  subjects,  it  may  seem  that  we  have  in  the 
analogy  to  past  experience  an  easy  solution.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
easy.  Two  forms  of  analogy  may  be  meant.  In  one,  the  subject 
decides  to  analyze  because  he  has  previously  found  it  profitable 
to  analyze  unfamiliar  situations.    Yet  how  he  is  to  divide  the 

'^'Attitude"  is  used  throughout  this  paper  somewhat  loosely  in  accord 
with  its  imtechnical  but  well-established  sig^iificance,  without  re^^ard  to  the 
question  whether  the  ''attitudes"  correspond  to  the  "Bewussteeinslagen" 
of  Marbe  (11)  and  Orth  (13),  or  of  the  ''fundamental  personal  attitudes 
of  the  self"  of  Calkins  (6). 
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complex,  to  what  previous  situation  the  presentation  is  analo- 
gous, is  still  undetermined.  We  give  some  attention  to  these 
processes  below  imder  the  heading  of  ''Deliberate  Analysis." 
Another  form  of  analogy  consists  of  a  more  detailed  likening 
of  the  present  to  the  past.  Such  analogy  depends  upon  analysis 
far  more  truly  than  analysis  depends  upon  it.  It  is  only  when  we 
become  conscious  of  the  presence  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
same  cues  or  factors  which  led  to  the  analysis  of  the  past  situ- 
ation, that  past  and  present  are  thought  of  as  analogous  (cf . 
Btihler,  5, 338,  where  such  a  ''Regelbewusstsein"  is  said  to  be  the 
basis  of  analogical  thought.) 

A  second  important  point  concerns  itself  with  language.  Al- 
though logicians  and  philologists  had  long  ago  decided  that 
language  is  essentially  abstract  and  anal3rtical,  no  serious  effort 
has  been  made  by  previous  experimenters  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  laiiguage  upon  the  analyzing  and  abstracting 
consciousness.  Yet  one  finds  obvious  traces  of  it  at  every  turn. 
Thought,  as  Plato  (4,  189  E)  says,  is  little  more  than  a  con- 
versation with  oneself — at  least,  for  most  of  us.  And  the 
necessity  in  these  experiments  of  making  a  report,  in  words, 
forced  even  those  not  so  much  inclined  to  verbal  thought  to 
express  in  anal3rtic  terms  what  may  have  been  a  unitary  ex- 
perience. In  no  single  instance  in  all  of  the  protocols  studied 
(some  2,000  in  all)  was  this  factor  entirely  absent.  But  it  works 
generally  in  close  union  with  some  other  factor,  so  that  the 
analyzing  function  of  speech  is  dealt  with  chiefly  under  other 
headings. 

I.  AUerUumal  Cues  to  Analysis. — ^During  even  a  five-second 
exposure  attention  does  not  remain  upon  any  one  feature  of  a 
presentation,  nor  is  it  of  a  constant  level.  A  temporal  or,  what 
would  seem  to  be  equally  effective,  a  clearness  distinction  of  the 
components  of  the  complex  is  thus  effected.  Exactly  what  it 
is  that  leads  these  temporally  distinct  objects  to  be  conceived 
of  as  numerically  distinct  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say,  though  we 
shall  take  up  below  some  of  the  cues  to  conceptuaUzation.  We 
may  usefully  insist  at  this  point,  however,  upon  the  part  played 
by  language.  Once  separated  in  any  fashion,  the  various  features 
of  the  complex  are  almost  invariably  named.  Now  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible  to  use  names  and  not  think  about  the  correspond- 
ing concept.  Yet  the  connection  between  a  name  and  the 
concept  it  signifies  is  so  intimate,  so  frequently  exercised,  that 
the  name  very  seldom  occurs  without  at  least  incipient  general 
notions  attending  it.  Examples  of  this  cue  to  analysis  were  very 
frequent  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  frequent  had 
we  taken  introspections  on  the  presentation  period. 

W.,  a  VIII,  Hexur.  "1  noted  that  their  faces  were  different  and  I  also 
noticed  the  direction  in  which  they  held  guns,  namely,  from  upper  right  to 
lower  left." 
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J.,  c  XVI,  Yol  (Bef,  Jid),  "1  noticed  in  presentation  period  particu- 
larly its  position  with  head  lowered  and  with  a  red  spot  on  its  nose,  as  well 
as  in  cential  part  of  figure." 

S.,  c  XXI,  Nud  (Wef).  "Visual  image  of  [draws  figure]  with  vertical 
lines  across  surface.  There  was  a  hesitation  about  reacting  to  this  for  a 
moment,  but  almost  immediately  the  vertical  lines  leaped  into  greater 
prominence  and  the  reaction  proceeded." 

Mn.,  c  XrV,  Oej  (Lajjjrol).  "I  had  two  visual  images  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  enrllable.  The  first  one  was  the  candle-flune  picture,  gray 
color,  with  the  syllables  Oej,  Laj  occurring  beneath  it.  Then  immediately 
it  disEippeared  and  I  had  the  revolver  picture,  deep  red  color,  the  eyllabtes 
Oej,  Yd  occurring  beneath  it.  Then  I  reacted.  I  did  not  react  after  the 
first  visual  ima^  because  I  felt  certain  that  another  visual  image  was 
coming,  so  I  waited  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  visual  image  of  the  candle 
flame  it  was  the  form,  the  outline,  that  was  the  most  distinct  and  clear. 
I  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  any  of  the  contents  of  the  image.  The 
form  of  the  candle-flame  picture  was  very  bright,  metallic,  glittering  around 
the  edge,  but  in  the  case  of  the  revolver  picture  I  paid  as  much  attention 
to  the  contents  of  the  picture  as  I  did  to  the  form,  I  suppose  because  of  the 
deep  red  color." 

2.  Memory  Cues  to  Analysis. — ^The  exposure  of  the  syllable  in 
the  reaction  period  tends,  by  a  law  of  preferential  revival  to 
recall  all  of  the  situation  with  which  the  syllable  was  that  day 
associated.  But  it  only  tends  to  do  so.  Some  features  are  re- 
membered quite  badly,  much  is  altogether  forgotten.  This  is 
certainly  due  in  very  large  part  to  differences  in  attention  to 
these  features  during  the  presentation.  Yet  not  altogether. 
Rather  must  we  suppose  tluit  the  same  apperceptive  interests 
(including  the  innate)  which  condition  attention  also  favor 
recall. 

In  general,  this  distinction  of  elements  becomes  a  conscious 
analysis  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  attentive  distinction 
does.  For  several  reasons,  however,  the  transition  is  less  abrupt. 
In  the  first  place,  the  separation  is  much  more  complete.  As 
has  been  above  remarked  and  as  will  be  illustrated  below,  some 
of  the  elements  are  entirely  forgotten;  the  separation  is  here 
very  nearly  absolute. 

A  second  and  most  important  cause  is  the  greater  part 
played  by  speech.  For  example,  after  he  had  described  rather 
minutely  his  visual  images,  S.  wrote:  ''All  of  this  was  unitary; 
there  was  no  temporal  order  in  the  visual  process"  (c  VII). 
He  is  required,  however,  to  characterize  his  visual  image.  Sudi 
characterization  involves  temporal  separation  of  the  various 
features;  and  it  involves  giving  to  them  some  sort  of  name  in  order 
that  the  experimenter  may  recognize  them — ^by  which  means, 
however,  the  subject  has  for  himself  marked  off  the  element 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  process  may  or  may  not  occur 
where  the  selective  function  is  attention;  but,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  experiment,  this  naming  and  describing  of  the 
features  thus  differentially  preserved  by  memory  is  obligatory. 
The  subject  must  tell  what  is  vague,  whiu  dear.  We  might  very 
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well  put  all  such  cases  under  the  heading  of  ''Analysis  by  Char- 
acterization." We  prefer  to  keep  these  cases  under  the  present 
heading  on  the  grounds  that  the  influence  of  memory  is  always 
dear,  while  the  influence  of  the  language  factor  is  not  always 
unambiguously  indicated  as  important;  and  to  separate  cases 
otherwise  so  similar  would  be  obviously  artificial.  This  concrete 
diflBculty  in  classification  will  serve,  however,  to  iflustrate  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  sharp  lines  of  distinction. 

The  number  of  examples  classed  under  this  heading  is  very 
great,  of  which  we  can  quote  only  a  few. 

An.,  a  XrV,  Jekog.  "Then  a  blotch  of  yellow  visuaUy  and  then  the 
yellow  aumbbell  with  its  inner  pattern.  Last  not  distinct;  cannot  repro- 
duce pattern  now." 

C.,  a  XII,  Livab.  "Auditory-motor  verbal  'yellow'  followed  by  a  vague 
image  of  an  irregular  yellow  figure  with  curved  outline.  Since  writing,  some 
vague  visual  imagery  of  figures  composed  of  red  lines." 

W.y  a  XVII,  Cijmj.  "I  got  a  visual  image  of  mustard-colored  circle, 
but  the  figures  inside  were  pretty  dim." 

Av.,  h  VII,  Hexur.  "Word  familiar,  slight  period  of  search;  violin 
recalled,  and  a  part  of  the  melody  very  clearly." 

An.,  c  II,  Yol  (Gej).  "A  ipowingly  distmct  imaee  of  the  fancy  pistol 
pointed  to  the  ri^t,  red,  but  with  pattern  indistinct." 

Mc,  c  VII,  Dut  (Afiz,  Wej).  "Not  sure  of  color,  but  I  have  a  good  out- 
line of  the  picture." 

P.,  c  V,  Yd  (Afiz).  "Also  associated  visuallv  with  a  bright  silvery  pic- 
ture, the  ^neral  shape  of  which  does  not  appear. 

S.^  c  IV,  Jid  ( Yol).  "With  them  came  a  visual  image  of  a  cream-colored 
brownish  surface  of  vague  outline." 

W.,  c  I,  Bef  (Yol),  "It  was  not  venr  clear;  I  could  not  remember  the 
outline,  but  then  red  and  green  figures  (square  in  form)  stood  out  upon  the 
tan  background." 

A  definite  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  cases  where  the  ele- 
ments are  distingidshed  not  so  much  by  inequality  of  retention 
and  recall  as  by  their  time  and  space  relations  in  memory. 
Three  types  occur:  the  one  feature  supplants  the  other;  the 
one  feature  adds  itself  to  the  other  and  both  persist  as  a  compos- 
ite picture:  or  the  two  are  simultaneously  present  as  visual 
images  spatially  separated.  Owing  to  the  independence  of 
features  thus  appearing,  these  cases  form  very  useful  aids  to 
conscious  analysis.  Both  elements  are  present  to  consciousness, 
separately  noted  and  (at  least  in  the  protocol,  if  not  before) 
named;  yet  they  are  present  not  as  perceived  or  imagined  uni- 
ties, but  as  distinct  facts. 

EL,  c  rV,  6  Gej  (Laj,  Kuc).  "Vest  shaped  figure,  brown  stripes.  Fol- 
lowed by  an  appearance  of  the  same  figure  with  a  green,  slightly  mottled 
surface,  much  more  uniform." 

W.,  a  I,  Bekis.  "The  word  seemed  familiar,  and  then  immediately 
I  said  to  mvself  'first',  meaning  it  was  first  in  the  series.  I  then  got  a  visual 
image  of  the  yellow  drawing  paper,  as  I  had  a  decided  feeling  that  the 
yellow  drawing  paper  was  used  in  the  picture.  Finally  I  remembered  that 
I  had  first  seen  a  circle  in  connection  with  this  drawing  paper.  This  was  a 
visual  image.  The  whole  visual  image  was  then  very  clear." 
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An.,  e  III,  4  Miz  (Dut).  ''Then  the  image  of  the  same  leafed  pattern, 
with  the  tan  hue,  and  inmiediately  on  that  the  form  something  like  a  zed.'' 

Mn..  X,  9  Kuc  {MiZf  Wej).  **Aa  soon  as  I  had  these  two  images  in 
my  mina,  I  could  see  them  both,  because  each  picture  was  of  the  same 
shape.  It  was  a  picture  taller  than  it  was  wide,  with  an  angle  cut  out  of 
each  side.  One  of  them  was  brown  and  the  other  was  gray.  Under  the 
brown  one  occurred  the  syllables  Miz-Kuc  and  under  the  gray  one  occiured 
the  syllables  We j- Kuc,  Both  images  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  my 
mind.  They  seemed  placed  side  by  side  with  the  syllables  very  distinct 
under  them,  both  visual  images." 

How  this  subject  avoided  abstraction  under  these  circum- 
stances may  well  seem  mysterious,  but  will  be  explained  later. 

3.  Associative  Cues  to  Analysis. — If  we  are  reminded  of  one 
situation  by  another,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  feature  or  features 
identical  in  both.  Not  only  in  these  experiments  but  also  in 
ordinary  life,  the  association  is  "immediate"  or  "unconscious", 
that  is,  the  subject  seldom  or  never  reasons  upon  the  logical 
implications  of  comparison  just  spoken  of.  Yet  the  presence 
in  consciousness  of  a  memory-image  composed  partly  of  elements 
foimd  also  in  the  presented  object  seems  to  favor  the  selective 
apperception  of  those  elements  of  the  presentation.  Ktilpe 
(10)  and  Griinbaum  (8)  found  somewhat  similar  results.  Some- 
times, of  course,  the  favored  features  will  be  taken  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  this  case  we  have 
assimilation.  More  often  the  partial  analysis  begun  thus  by 
associative  emphasis  is  continued  in  some  other  way.  The 
number  of  examples  of  this  cue  is  small  in  these  experiments, 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  it  is  to  play  a  larger  part 
under  other  conditions. 

S.,  b  III,  6  Wocag.  ''There  was  at  the  moment  no  reference  to  the 
music,  but  immediately  after  the  reaction  there  came  the  meaning  'first 
exposure:  music  fairly  like  Old  Black  Joe'. "  The  subject  can  only  get 
hold  of  that  part  of  the  music-presentation  which  is  like  a  familiar  song. 
This  phrase,  nowever^  the  subject  recognizes  as  merely  one  element  in  the 
song.  He  remains  with  what  is  felt  to  be  an  incomplete  analysis.  Sub- 
sequent presentations  fail  to  enable  him  to  complete  it,  and  the  subject's 
attitude  gradually  chsjipces  to  the  conceptualizing.  The  only  meaningful 
phrase  comes  to  symbohze  the  whole  piece,  and  the  subject  refers  to  it  as 
''that  Old  Black  Joeplagiarism." 

P.,  c  XII,  6.  "The  syllable  Wej  is  associated  immediately  with  Wej, 
Dutf  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  two  pictures  with  the  same- 
colored  paper,  one  of  them  tall  and  thin  and  the  other  more  bulky,  smaller. 
In  the  images  there  seems  quite  distinct  a  tracing  of  the  lines,  especially 
the  reddish  lines.  All  lines  are  horizontal  on  the  pictures,  and  Wej  seemed 
to  stand  equally  beneath  either  picture.  No  other  verbal  association  came 
with  Weif  Dutf  which  seems  to  stand  imdemeath  the  first,  the  tall  narrow 
picture,  but  as  far  as  seeing  in  any  sense  the  syllable  Wej,  it  seems  to  be 
under  both  or  under  them  as  a  single  syllable.  The  pictures  seem  side  by 
side  and  some  way  Wej  in  just  one  form  stands  imder  them." 

4.  Analysis  by  Characterization. — It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  our  speech-habits  in  the  process  of  analysis 
and  abstraction.  We  have  seen  above  that  it  preserves  and  con- 
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solidates  the  distinction  effected  by  the  selective  agencies  of 
attention  and  memory.  It  has,  however,  an  independent  ana- 
lytic function.  Our  subjects  were  required  to  characterize  their 
reactions  to  certain  stimuli,  chiefly  in  words,  though  often  by 
drawings  also.  Now,  both  of  these  agencies  are  anal3rtic.  A 
visual  image  or  a  feeling  or  a  concept  may  come  to  mind  as  a 
imitary  experience.  An3rthing  approaching  an  adequate  char- 
acterization requires  an  extended  description  by  the  use  of 
spatially  and  temporally  separated  line-drawings  or  words. 
These  lines,  these  words,  have  all  been  used  by  the  subject  in 
other  contexts;  and  by  whatever  mechanism  (whether  sub- 
conscious ''Bewusstheiten,"  marginal  images,  or  what  not) 
are  present  in  this  context  as  psychic  universaJs,  i.  e.,  as  elements 
in  other  contexts  as  well.  And  it  is  precisely  this  process  of  break- 
ing up  a  complex  into  elements  having  validity  outside  that 
complex  which  we  call  analysis. 

We  have  spoken  as  if  the  necessity  of  characterization  in- 
evitably leads  to  analysis;  and  this  is  not,  by  our  own  showing, 
the  case.  The  alternative  is  characterization  which  is  incom- 
plete, though  adequate  for  particular  purposes.  Such  char- 
acterization is  dealt  with  later  and  need  not  detain  us  here. 
Whether  in  real  life  representation  or  complete  analysis  is  more 
oonmion,  we  cannot  say.  In  these  experiments,  the  compara- 
tive novelty  of  the  experience  led  to  more  cases  of  analysis. 

Examples,  however,  are  hard  to  give.  For  while  every  quo- 
tation in  this  section  and  most  in  the  next  are  couched  in  a 
form  imdeniably  analytic,  it  is  difficult  to  get  examples  to  show 
that  the  analysis  is  dv>e  to  the  tools  of  characterization.  Per- 
haps the  clearest  example  is  the  following  from  subject  S. : 

S.,  c  VII,  8  Bef  (Kuc).  '^Verbal  kinaesthetic  processes  followed 
promptly  by  visual  imafle  of  creamy  background  with  three  green-red 
smaller  figures.  All  of  this  was  imitary;  there  was  no  temporal  order  in 
the  visual  process.'' 

C,  a  XIX,  I  Jekog.  "Pronounced  word  to  self.  Period  of  search. 
Auditory-motor-verbal  'right  angle'  plus  'attitude'.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
analyze  what  this  latter  part  means.  It  is  'plus'  (auditory-motor  verbal 
terms)  and  another  'attitude'  which  means  this  figure  i .  I  can't  say  whether 
this  last  comes  as  a  visual  image  or  not,  but  probably  it  does." 

J.,  c  II,  6  Nud  (Mix)..  ^The  picture  as  seen  in  the  experiment  was 
visualized.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  resembled  small  cupolas  on  build- 
ings." 

J.,  c  IV,  5  Laj  (Wei),  "It  called  to  mind  a  picture  with  narrow  green 
and  brown  stripes."  After  writing  this,  the  subject  complained  that  the 
picture  was  perfectly  clear  but  that  she  found  it  difficult  either  to  describe 
or  to  draw.   In  attempting  both,  she  was  forced  to  analyze  the  complex. 

5.  Deliberate  Analysis, — ^This  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
sort  of  catch-all  for  protocols  which  cannot  otherwise  be  classed. 
There  are  many,  many  such,  but  they  have  been  quietly  put 
aside;  there  is  no  pretence  in  this  study  of  either  finality  or 
completeness,  hence  no  need  to  force  classification  beyond  the 
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point  necessary  to  render  the  data  intelligible.  The  protocols 
here  dealt  with  form  a  very  definite  class;  though,  as  with  all 
the  classes,  the  division  lines  are  sharper  than  any  individual 
case  warrants.  The  analysis  in  all  these  cases  is  proposed  by  the 
subject  to  himself  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  is  deliberately 
and  reflectively  made.  The  questions  arise:  what  suggests  to 
the  subject  that  he  make  an  analysis,  and  how  does  he  know 
where  to  put  the  lines  of  cleavage? 

The  nature  of  the  perceived  situation  largely  determines  the 
latter,  and  our  experiments  do  not  offer  a  sufficient  variety  of 
situations  to  enable  us  to  discover  any  uniformities.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  the  lines  of  cleavage  are  already  partly  marked 
out  by  the  selective  processes  of  sensation,  attention,  or  mem- 
ory, as  above  outlined. 

To  the  former  question,  the  protocols  return  a  better,  though 
still  incomplete  answer.  There  seems  to  be  an  infinite  variety 
of  things  which  suggest  an  analysis.  One  is  simply  habit.  Some 
people,  especially  those  accustomed  to  scientific  or  philosophical 
thought,  attempt  an  analysis  of  practically  every  novel  situ- 
ation in  which  they  find  themselves.  This  appears,  however, 
less  an  independent  suggestion  than  an  aid  to  the  others. 

Another  very  important  suggestion  comes  from  memory 
habits.  Quite  independently  of  psychological  proof  of  the  fact, 
many  persons  have  discovered  that  they  can  remember  concepts 
better  than  images,  the  elements  of  a  situation  better  than  the 
total  impression.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  general  re- 
port by  subject  S.  offered  at  sitting  XIV  (Group  c) : 

''There  came  to  me  at  about  the  second  or  third  member  of  the  second 
exposure  the  query:  'I  wonder  if  there  is  not  an  easier  method  of  impres- 
sion— by  ^uping,  say.'  I  then  ran  my  attention  back  over  the  members 
of  the  senes  which  had  been  emoeed  and  noted  color.  This  was  rejected 
because  no  two  forms  seemed  to  be  the  same.  Then  syllables,  some  of  which 
I  remembered  were  repeated;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  clue  by  which  to 
associate  them,  nothing  the  same  except  the  syllables;  so  I  gave  it  up  for 
the  time  being  and  concluded  without  a  group. 

Another  subject,  Mn.,  seems  to  have  given  a  quite  individual 
twist  to  this.  His  procedure  was  to  liken  each  syllable  to  some 
well-known  word,  then  to  find  in  the  picture  some  feature  cor- 
responding to  that  word.  Thus,  syllable  would  call  up  word, 
word  feature,  feature  entire  picture.  Needless  to  say,  the  task 
required  considerable  imagination  for  its  fulfilment.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  the  point  to  notice  is  that,  in  the 
service  of  memory,  the  subject  analyzes  the  presentation. 

c  III,  5  Yol  (Wej).  'Then  I  immediately  remembered  that  when  I 
saw  the  syllable  a  few  minutes  ago  I  connected  it  up  with  the  word  'yawn'. 
Then  I  tried  to  associate  the  woid  'yawn'  with  the  picture  which  was  given, 
and  I  remember  now  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  revolver.  I  tried  to  make 
that  pictiue  of  a  revolver  look  like  'yawn'  during  the  presentation  of  the 
series,  but  I  could  not  succeed:  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  at- 
tempt. I  do  not  recall  the  syllable  which  occurred  with  Yol,'* 
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c  III,  8  Wei  {Yol).  "I  tried  to  find  somethiDg  in  tbe  picture  with 
which  it  occurred  that  resembled  a  wedge.  I  tried  to  find  some  visual  as- 
sociation that  would  help  me  to  remember  the  syllable  when  it  should  occur 
again  in  the  part  of  the  experiment  that  is  now  ^ing  on,  but  I  can't  recidl 
ttte  picture;  I  can  only  recall  that  it  was  very  difificult  for  me  to  find  any- 
thing about  it  that  resembled  a  wedge.  It  had  too  many  curves.  The  sylla- 
ble is  getting  mixed  up  in  my  mind  right  now  with  that  picture  that  re- 
semble a  revolver." 

c  IV f  4  Kuc  iOej).  "I  inmiediately  remembered  this  syllable  as  one 
that  in  the  former  experiment  had  occurred  with  the  syllable  Be/,  and  the 
picture  somewhat  resembled  a  piece  of  beef  under  a  microscope.  When 
the  series  was  first  bc^^un,  at  the  beginning  of  this  hour,  this  syllable,  Xuc, 
was  presented  to  me  in  combination  with  another  syllable,  Oej.  They  both 
occurred  with  a  picture  which  somewhat  resembled  a  letter  'z\  The  picture 
was  built  up  in  three  sections,  dark  gray  in  color.  I  wondered,  at  the  time, 
when  the  picture  was  first  presented  to  me,  why  the  syllable  had  been 
changed.  That  made  me  tske  particular  notice  of  what  syllable  it  had 
occuned  with  and  the  kind  of  picture  it  occurred  with.'' 

The  last  of  these  as  a  mixed  case  will  serve  to  introduce  us  to 

the  next  form.  The  subject  is  conscious  of  changes:  perhaps  he 

notices  the  lack  of  a  certain  feature  where  his  past  experience  led 

him  to  expect  it,  perhaps  he  simply  realizes  that  there  has  been 

an  alteration.   The  result  is  the  same,  an  analytic  examination 

to  discover  what  is  changing,  what  is  constant. 

P. ,  c  VI,  general :  "It  has  seemed  to  me  that  while  the  shapes  of  the  pic- 
tures remain  the  same,  the  position  of  the  different  shapes  changes  some- 
what and  the  colors  are  not  always  remaining  the  same  for  the  same 
shape  of  pictures,  though  the  same  shades  of  colors  seem  to  be  present  in 
the  different  experiment.  The  svllables,  too,  seem  to  be  changmg  some- 
what to  make  new  associations. 

A  single  protocol  from  subject  J.  also  clearly  belongs  here. 

c  X,  Nud  (Miz).  "The  figure  within  the  square  made  me  think  of  a 
butterfly,  but  its  red  color  was  inconsistent  with  that  object."  Here  the 
subject  is  struck  bjr  a  resemblance,  but  notices  also  the  incongruities.  This 
leads  to  an  analysis  to  make  clear  the  points  of  likeness  and  difference, 
in  this  case  shape  and  color  resi)ectively.  There  is  small  doubt  that  there 
are  many  other  suggestions  which  might  lead  to  deliberate  analysis,  but 
these  are  all  that  gave  evidence  of  themselves  in  the  protocols. 

Analysis  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  furthered  under  our 
experimental  conditions  by  cues  depending  upon  the  occurrence 
of  such  fimctions  as  attention,  memory,  association,  linguistic 
or  allied  characterization,  and  deliberate  intention.  That  the 
list  is  complete,  even  for  our  experimental  conditions,  is  not 
contended;  but  a  careful  sifting  of  the  protocols  fails  to  bring 
others  to  light.  Clearly  the  attention  and  memory  cues  belong 
together  as  aspects  of  the  selective  nature  of  consciousness. 
The  different  features  of  the  presentation  have,  so  to  say,  dif- 
ferent values  for  consciousness.  The  position  is  not  clear  of 
the  third  mentioned,  where  that  element  of  a  presentation  which 
acts  as  the  associative  link  is  subjected  to  analysis;  but  on  the 
whole  it,  too,  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  "apperceptive"  effective- 
ness of  such  a  presented  feature.  Language  and  allied  s3mibols 
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are  so  essentially  social  that  the  cues  to  analysis  through  ''char- 
acterization" might  even  be  termed  the  sociaJ  cues,  even  in  those 
cases  where  verbally-minded  subjects  characterized — and  thus 
analyzed — without  reference  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  re- 
port. The  apparent  self-determination  of  consciousness  (which 
must  be  accepted  as  a  phenomenological  datum)  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes the  last  cues  from  all  the  others. 

It  may  not  be  from  the  point  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
somewhat  artificial  nature  of  this  classification.  The  necessity 
to  characterize  and  the  determination  to  analyze  can  never  of 
themselves  lead  to  analysis  since  they  do  not  indicate  lines  of 
cleavage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cues  of  the  "selective"  group 
do  indeed  mark  out  division  lines,  but  do  not  suggest  that  these 
be  followed.  In  short,  analysis  is  essentially  a  single,  unified 
process.  Yet  one  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case 
the  emphasis  in  the  subjects'  protocols  was  upon  the  lines  of 
cleavage;  in  the  other,  upon  the  need  to  follow  them.  Nothing 
that  has  been  said  above  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  any 
of  the  cues  is  exclusive  of  the  others.  So  Uttle  is  this  the  case 
that  the  chief  difiiculty  has  been  to  disentangle  them  sufficiently 
to  render  classification,  and  hence  intelligibility,  possible. 

The  Cues  to  Conception 

The  inveterate  tendency  to  apprehend  facts  in  various  re- 
lations (which  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  impulse  towards 
analysis)  may  be  satisfied  not  only  by  analysis,  but  also  by  con- 
ception. It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  some  to  find  conception  put 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  a  process  of  abstraction, 
and  the  question  will  at  once  be  raised  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the 
term.  We  mean  that  the  presented  object  is  perceived  as  some- 
thing, is  thought  of  oa  a  case  or  an  example  of  something,  is 
assimilated  to  certain  mental  cat^ories.  By  whatever  name  it 
be  caUed,  this  is  often  a  first  step  to  abstraction. 

If  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  must  always  do,  that  the  subjects  of 
this  experiment  were  adults,  the  statement  loses  its  mystery, 
even  for  those  who  are  committed  to  the  view  that  our  concepts 
are  reached  by  a  process  of  abstraction.  Our  subjects  were  able 
to  (and  did)  use  constantly  the  concepts  attained,  if  you  wiU, 
by  previous  abstractions.  The  object  is  conceived  as  a  member 
of  a  certain  class.  Now  in  strict  logic,  it  belongs  to  a  class  only 
by  virtue  of  its  possession  of  certain  abstract  qualities,  and  it 
is  very  easy  for  an  arm-chair  psychologist  to  imagine  that  some 
sort  of  ansJysis  is  presupposed  whereby  these  qualities  are  sep- 
arated from  the  others.  Such  analysis,  however,  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  the  subject's  consciousness.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  he  makes  the  facts  clearer  by  saying  that  the  ansJysis 
takes  place  subconsciously,  we  shaU  not  object.    We  merely 
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insist  that  this  analysis  is  not,  in  these  cases,  part  of  the  ab- 
straction process  as  conscious  fact.  Our  problem  at  this  point, 
then,  is  to  discover  the  cues  or  motives  which  lead  the  subject 
to  assimilate  the  object  perceived  to  some  concept. 

This  assimilation  is  rather  ''rough  and  ready'',  apparently 
"intuitive."  (We  shall  see  that  the  intuition  is  prepared  for.) 
In  defining  more  carefully  the  exact  conceptual  meaning  of  the 
object,  an  explicit  analysis  often  becomes  necessary.  But  the 
analysis  in  this  case  follows  the  conception,  whereas,  in  the  cases 
just  considered  above,  it  precedes.  In  what  follows,  it  has  been 
assimied  that  essentially  the  same  sort  of  process  is  involved 
when  a  certain  feature  is  treated  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  when  the  whole  situation  is  taken  as  a 
particular  instance  of  a  more  general  category.  This  has  been 
the  traditional  view  and  Avey  (4)  has  recently  found  justifica- 
tion for.  it. 

I.  Assimilation  by  Translation  into  other  Sensory  Modalities. 
— It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  those  cases  where  the  two  senses  must 
present  the  situation  in  quite  widely  different  terms  that  trans- 
lation from  one  to  the  other  leads  to  assimilation.  The  whole 
process  can  be  made  clear  by  a  concrete  example.  The  common 
element  which  stood  in  one-to-one  relation  with  the  term  Bekis 
in  Group  a  was  "circiJarity"  or,  more  accurately,  "curved 
geometrical  figure-ness."  Upon  being  shown  Bekis  for  reaction 
in  the  second  reaction  period,  subject  W.  wrote:  "I  had  a  motor 
image,  which  was  that  of  moving  my  hand  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion." She  had  seen  with  Bekis  a  circle  and  an  ellipse.  Her 
motor  imagery  was  not  fine  enough  to  represent  the  differences 
between  these  two  figures.  Instead  it  could  only  represent  the 
grosser  aspect  common  to  both  presentations.  Through  the 
translation  to  motor  imagery  there  has  occurred  precisely  that 
emphasis  upon  the  common  element  of  two  objects  which  leads 
to  their  assimilation  to  a  common  class. 

The  same  subject  bejo^an  a  very  interesting  development  when  she  first 
saw  one  of  the  flower  pictures  cfdled  Feftv.  The  particular  flowers  were 
hyacinths.    She  writes: 

*W.^  a  I,  2.  ''I  first  had  an  auditory  image  of  the  word  fragrant,  as 
I  had  said  this  to  myself  in  connection  with  the  learning  series.  I  think  I 
had  a  slight  olfactoiy  image." 

A  little  later  this  passes  over  into  a  distinct  olfactory  image. 

W,  a  III.  3.  ''This  first  gave  me  an  olfactory  image  of  the  smell  of 
flowers  (I  can  t  tell  what  kind)." 

*W.,  a  VIII,  7.  ''I  had  an  olfactory  image  of  smell  of  some  kind  of 
flower.  Then  I  had  an  idea  of  flowers  in  general  which  seemed  to  get  me 
all  confused  until  I  finally  got  the  visual  image  of  the  apple-blossoms." 

This  general  meaning  of  Fefiv  as  fragiant  develops  to  the  point  where 
a  presentation  is  rejected  as  a  proper  associate  because  not  fragrant. 

♦W.,  a  VII,  2.  "I  iinmediately  got  a  visual  image  of  golden  rod.  I  had 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  because  I  do  not  think  golden  rod  goes  with 
Fefiv;  for  the  flowers  that  I  connect  with  it  are  all  particularly  fragrant 
ones." 
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The  process  may  seem  to  be  analytic  and  tobelongtothecues 
given  above.  As  was  pointed  out  there,  however,  whether  a 
given  case  is  analysis  or  assimilation  depends  upon  the  subject's 
attitude.  If  the  subject  regards  ''fragrant"  as  one  of  the  many 
qualities  of  the  object  and  seeks  the  others,  we  have  anal3rsi8. 
In  the  cases  here  cited,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Fragrant 
is  looked  upon  as  expressing  the  essential  quality  of  all  Fejw 
situations,  so  that,  as  in  the  last  protocol  quoted,  anything  not 
fragrant  is  rejected. 

Nearly  all  of  the  examples  of  this  cue  appear  in  the  protocols  of  this 
same  subject  (W),  who  is  the  only  one  with  a  rich  outfit  of  imagery^  in 
practic^y  all  the  sense  modalities.  One  may  note  also  a  protocol  m>m 
An.,  a  XVlII  {C%puji)f  which  seems  to  belong  here:  ''The  filling  pattern 
seems  'full',  has  tactual  value."  The  complexity  of  this  pattern  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  its  chief  distin^ishing  mark. 

The  following  two  quotations  from  J.  show  incipient  assimilation 
which  presimiably  met  witn  negative  instances,  since  it  does  not  develop. 

c  VII,  Wej  {Dutf  Yol).  "  I  remember  that  during  the  presentation  per- 
iod, thepicture  (perhaps  its  color)  gave  me  the  feeling  of  something  cooL 

c  X  ^^f  (i^i)'  During  the  reaction  period  (not  upon  first  presenta- 
tion) I  followed  the  outline  and  thought  of  a  dog  at  home. 


a.  Assimilation  by  Translation  into  Feeling  Terms. — ^The 
sential  principle  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  section  just 
preceding.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  proto- 
cols here  quoted  do  not  belong  there.  The  subjects  are  not  un- 
likely to  use  the  term  'feeling*  rather  broadly.  We  have  accord- 
ingly brought  together  here  not  only  those  cases  where  the  gen- 
eral meaning  consists  of  feeling  in  its  strict  sense,  but  also  those 
cases  where  the  general  meaning  is  so  vague  as  to  be  described 
quite  untechnic^dly  as  a  ''feelii^."  This  feeling  stands  as  the 
general  meaning  of  the  exposed  word,  just  as  the  olfactory 
imagery  of  fragrance  or  the  motor  imagery  of  a  circle  stood  for 
the  general  meaning  of  their  words.  In  short,  we  are  dealing 
here  again  with  the  representative  function. 

An.,  a  III,  Feflo,  "First  came  a  feeling-tone  of  lightness  and  delica- 
cy attached  to  the  term;  then  the  verbal  image  'flower;  then  the  visual- 
verbal  image  of  the  lilies." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  next  two  protocols  belong  here  or  not. 

*S.,  h  lllj  Tugic.  "In  kinaesthetic  terms,  that  meanm^ess,  unmnaical 
piece',  so  designated  since  I  was  unable  to  catch  a  single  word,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  auditoryimpressions  was  decidedly  unpleasant." 

J.,  c  V,  Yol  (Miz).  ''The  sight  of  Vol  made  me  associate  it  with  a  laroe, 
massivcj  strong  object,  which  brought  to  mind  the  elephant."  Here  the 
association  is  apparentlv  due  to  an  organic  kinaesthesi^-complex,  only  with 
difiiculty  distinguishable  from  a  feehng.  A  hint  of  one  way  of  forming 
analogies  is  given  us. 

3.  AssimikUion  by  Apperception  of  Use. — ^The  functional 
psychologists  have  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  this 
process,  though  their  insistence  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  con- 
ception and  abstraction  is  certainly  one-sided.  Use  is  a  more 
general  category  than  the  individual  percept.  We  may  use  quite 
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different  objects  for  the  same  end.  Hence  if  an  object  is  per- 
ceived as  ''something  to  drink  out  of,"  a  concept  is  involved,  the 
object  has  been  assimilated  to  a  certain  cat^ory. 

There  are  only  a  few  instances  in  the  protocols  of  this  sort  of 
process.  Indeed,  except  for  the  sets  of  ''musical  instruments" 
and  of  "utensils  to  hold  liquids"  in  Group  a,  there  were  no  ob- 
jects which  lent  themselves  readily  to  being  thought  of  as  useful. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  form  of  conceptual  assimilation 
must  be  much  more  common.  The  only  cases  relate  to  the 
Xugicreet,  the  Uquid  containers.  In  the  case  of  the  "musical 
instruments"  set,  if  their  use  was  part  of  the  concept,  as  seems 
altogether  likely,  this  aspect  was  not  at  aU  prominent. 

W.,  a  IV.  ''The  image  of  holding  a  receptacle  to  drink  out  of;''  and  the 
subject  adds  what  would  make  a  good  example  for  section  i — "not  visual 
but  rather  in  tactual  terms." 

The  next  is  a  mixed  instance,  but  the  concept  of  use  is,  nevertheless, 
very  cleariy  present.  It  shows  how  the  particular  becomes  general  by 
apperception  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  the  case  is  in  nowise  hurt 
by  the  fact  that  the  process  is  hastened  by  translation  of  the  visual  into 
motor  imagery. 

W.,  a  V.  ''The  visual  image  of  the  glass  came  inunediately  (reacted). 
This  was  followed  by  motor  images  of  the  movements  I  should  make  in 
taking  up  something  and  drinking  from  it." 

*W.,  a  VI.  "A  visual  image  of  the  glass  in  which  the  curves  at  the  top 
were  most  conspicuous.  There  seemed  to  be  at  the  margin  of  consciousness 
the  idea  of  something  to  drink  out  of;  I'm  not  certain,  but  I  should  say 
it  was  in  motor  and  visual  imagery.   (Act  of  drinking.)" 

C,  a  V.  "Reacted  to  'attitude'  followed  by  auditory-motor  image  of 
word  'drinking'." 

In  all  three  cases,  the  concept  is  too  narrow;  but  when  an 
instance  is  found  which  will  not  fit,  the  concept  is  altered  as 
Uttle  as  possible.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  protocol, 
the  use-concept  is  retained,  slightly  broadened. 

*C.,  o  IX.  "Auditory-motor  verbal  'Drinking  vessel'.  Feeling  thas 
the  word  is  not  defined  by  this  meaning.  More  clearly  defined  it  meant 
something  to  contain  liquid,  but  this  is  an  after-thought." 

4.  Representative  Assimilation. — In  order  to  render  it  more 
manageable,  a  complex  situation  is  often,  as  we  saw  above, 
broken  up  or  analyzed.   This  is  not  the  only  method.    In  the 

})rotocols  we  have  to  deal  with  here,  the  subject  selects  some 
eatiu«  (usually  the  most  prominent  or  the  most  essential)  to 
stand  for  the  whole,  and  this  is  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  the  com- 
plete presentation.  This  impUes  partial  disintegration,  but  not 
a  conscious  analysis  of  the  situation.  Indeed,  the  attitude  of 
the  subjects  is  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases.  In  true  anal- 
ysis, we  get  the  tendency  to  handle  the  situation  in  small  bits 
and  to  follow  up  to  the  relations  of  each  feature.  In  the  cases 
we  have  to  consider,  the  subject's  tendency  or  avowed  purpose 
is  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  a  whole,  and  the  one  feature  is 
chosen  because,  as  a  representative,  it  makes  this  possible. 
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W,f  a  XIV,  Dojd^.  **1  had  a  visual  image  of  a  little  white  circle,  and 
immediately  I  knew  it  was  a  graphophone,  K>r  this  little  white  circle  was 
on  the  horn  of  the  machine." 

W.,  a  XVI,  Wocag.  ''Then  I  tried  to  get  a  visual  image  and  all  I  could 
get  was  something  like  this:  two  lines  forming  a  ri|^t  angle,  although  it 
meant  rectangle  to  me." 

Av.,  b  VI,  Livab.  'Tiece  which  starts  with  a  whistle^  I  don't  know 
any  name.  I  find  myself  looking  for  something  to  hold  to  for  identification." 

S.^  b  III,  Xugic.  "A  more  definite  kini^hesis  ai)peared,  to  indicate 
a  particular  piece  whose  name  I  do  not  know  but  which  was,  I  think,  a 
quartet." 

S.,  b  VII,  Livab,  ''The  reference  was  to  one  of  the  phrases  in  the  song 
which  I  could  make  nothing  of  except  'Wiggle  de  cag*." 

Subject  J.  writes^n  c  VI,  Kuc,  of  "the  rectangular  one  with  cut-out 
sides;"  and  later,  in  c  XVI,  Kuc^  "the  cuts  in  sides  of  picture  in  the  image 
as  also  in  presentation  period  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  Xuc,  and  Kuo  to 
them." 

Mn.,  c  X.  Bef  (Laj),  "I  know  that  it  was  a  picture  that  was  a  brown- 
ish color  and  nad  a  little  figure  of  a  rose-bud  in  the  center  of  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that,  for  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  eyllable  before 
with  that  little  red  figure  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  I  remember  having 
recognized  that  this  morning." 

A  definite  sub-class  is  constituted  by  those  cases  where  the 
blurring  of  the  image  leads  to  conceptual  assimilation.  A  vague, 
confused,  or  incomplete  image  can  be  identified  only  as  belonging 
to  a  certain  class  or  group.  Its  individuaUty  is  lost.  Although 
''logic-mongering''  psychologists  have  often  talked  as  if  this 
were  the  only  type,  comparatively  few  cases  occurred.  The 
subject  cannot  at  first  identify  the  "fragrance"  as  the  odor  of 
any  particular  flower.  The  motor  image  is  too  crude  to  represent 
a  circle  or  an  ellipse;  it  represents  curved  Unes  in  general.  Many 
of  the  "feelings"  are  almost  certainly  such  vague  images  in  com- 
plex settings.  We  have  brought  together  here,  however,  chiefly 
those  protocols  in  which  the  assiimlation  is  not  helped,  as  in 
these  cases,  by  other  cues. 

*An.,  a  X,  DojaJ.  "Prompt  meaning  of  musical  instrument,  not  in 
visual-motor  verbal  terms,  but  a  faint  kinaesthetic  attitude  towards  a 
semi-circle  of  schematic  instruments  surrounding  me^  very  schematic  and 
faint.  The  image  of  the  piano  came,  rather  non-signincant,  just  as  I 
reacted." 

*An.,  a  X,  Xugic,  "Blank  with  mere  recognition  of  the  term  as  such. 
Then  the  visual  motor  verbal  image  (fruit).  I  then  reacted;  but  as  I  was 
reacting  the  real  meaning  'butted  in'  carried  by  a  visual  image  of  some  sort 
of  receptacle  and  thus  of  the  bucket.  So  far  as  these  new  meanings  come, 
they  seem  to  come  by  means  of  a  fading  away  of  the  outline  and  colors  into 
the  fringe,  leaving  the  pattern  in  bold  relief." 

C,  a  III,  DojaJ.  "Reacted  to  verbal  imagery  'musical  instrument' 
and  vaguest  sort  of  visual  image  of  the  instrument  (I  don't  know  what)." 

W.,  a  IV,  Hexur.  "My  idea  of  soldier  seemed  to  consist  in  a  visual 
image  of  a  soldier's  arm  supporting  a  ^pm;  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  gone." 

W.,  o  VII,  Vupaw.  "It  consisted  m  a  decidedly  mixed-up  mass  of  visual 
images  of  different  fruits  and  some  gustatory  images  of  the  same." 

5.  Aasimilaiion  to  a  mere  General  Class  through  Failure  of  the 
Particular, — Only  three  good  instances  of  this  class  were  found, 
but  all  are  quite  unequivocal. 
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W.,  a  VII,  Wocag,  "I  bad  a  visual  image  of  the  ^metric  ficuie;  I 
could  see  it  ever  so  plainly,  but  it  was  an  appreciable  tune  before  I  could 
seem  to  think  of  trapezoid.  (When  I  did  it  was  in  visual  veibal  terms.)" 

It  is  perfectly  clear  what  happened  here.  The  image  was  a 
particular,  but  the  subject  found  it  a  Uttle  difficult  to  name, 
trapezoid  not  being  a  name  one  uses  often.  Before  she  could 
recall  the  particular  name,  the  general  class  name  and  its  con- 
cept— viz.,  geometrical  figure — occurred  spontaneously. 

C,  a  IV,  BekU.  ''Vague  visual  image  of  a  curved  geometrical  figure 
followed  by  auditory-motor  image  of  word  'curve\" 

Much  the  same  process  is  here  going  on.  The  BeA:t8-figure 
shown  in  sitting  IV  was  the  curved  figure  without  any  name. 
Now  subject  C.  in  these  experiments  remembers  chiefly  by 
visual  and  motor  verbal,  supplemented  by  a  concrete  visual 
image.  In  this  case  his  verbal  ''tag''  is  lacking.  Hence  a  failure 
of  the  particular  to  appear  and  the  instancing  of  the  general. 
As  regards  the  image,  of  course,  this  protocol  resembles  the  cues 
of  the  ''blurred"  image  class. 

Very  similar  to  the  last  is  the  following: 

W.,  a  IV^  Wacag.  ''There  seemed  to  be  a  moment  in  which  I  was  con- 
scious of  nothmg  save  just  knowing  that  word.  Then  I  thought  of  geometry 
(whidi  consisted  in  a  visual  image  of  certain  pages  from  a  tieometfy  book). 
This  developed  finally  into  a  visual  image  of  the  triangle." 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this  sort  of  cue  is  more  fre- 
quent in  real  life  situations  than  imder  our  experimental 
conditions. 

6.  Assimilation  by  Immedidte  Association  of  the  Situation 
loith  a  Class  Name. — ^The  connection  between  class  names  and 
concepts  is  so  intimate  that  an  association  of  a  situation  with 
the  name  is  tantamount  to  assimilation,  if  the  concept  and  the 
situation  are  not  irreconcilable.  For  all  that,  the  class  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  The  main  diffi- 
culty arises  from  this  fact,  that  "immediate"  associations  are 
usually  either  impressionistically  reported  associations  or  asso- 
ciations with  a  history.  Yet  if  the  following  protocols  be  ex- 
amined one  by  one,  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  will  be  found 
to  justify  their  being  grouped  together. 

*C..  a  IV,  Bekis.  "Reacted  to  'attitude'  followed  by  auditory-motor 
image  of  wora  'curved  followed  by  visual  image  of  circle  on  cream  back- 
ground/' 

*W.,  a  VIII,  Vupaw,  "I  think  I  had  only  a  visual  verbal  image  of  the 
word  'fruit'  in  this  connection." 

*W.,  a  VIII^  Dojaf.  "I  knew  this  had  something  to  do  with  music 
as  soon  as  I  saw  it.  I  said  to  myself,  'this  means  music,'  but  it  was  not  till 
some  time  after  that  I  connected  it  with  the  piano." 

J.,  c  ry,  Oei  (Lajf  Kuc).  "The  sound  of  the  word  elephant  was  heaid 
while  tninking  about  syllables  and  I  sought  to  find  reason  for  it.  The  pic- 
ture, in  brown  and  tan,  occurred  which,  on  first  sight,  resembled  a  picture 
of  an  elephant." 
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An  interesting  sub-class,  if  not  a  special  group,  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  following  protocols.  In  all  of  these,  the  syllable 
recalls  two  images,  both  of  which  can  be  designated  only  by  their 
class  name.  No  doubt  the  presented  object,  the  picture,  had 
been  assimilated  before  the  reaction,  though  we  cannot  be  sure. 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  gain.  The  simultaneous 
presence  of  the  two  images,  and  their  designation  by  a  common 
name  and  by  a  single  nonsense-word,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
nonsense-word  to  become  the  name  of  an  abstract  quality. 

*W.,  a  IV y  Dojaf.  **A  visual  image  of  a  grand  piano,  followed  bv  a 
visual  image  of  a  victrola  (with  a  horn).  Reaction  given  with  image.  The 
idea  of  musical  instruments  seemed  to  follow  the  two  previous  images.'' 

*An.,  a  IX,  Vuvaw.  ''Fruit.  Schematic  visual  image  of  a  pile  of  mixed 
fruits  apparently  brought  meaning.  Later  came  particular  image  of 
bananas.  The  term  'fruit'  came,  I  think,  in  visual  and  motor  verbal  imagery 
terms,  but  very  fleeting  and  faint." 

Still  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  cues  to  analysis  is  it  pretend- 
ed that  the  above  cues  to  conceptual  assimilation  are  exhaustive 
or  adequate.  The  greater  number  of  the  experiments  were  de- 
signed to  bring  out  not  the  conceptual  but  the  analytic  approach 
to  abstraction.  Fortimately,  since  there  are  thus  fewer  exam- 
ples, the  types  are  more  sharply  defined,  there  is  less  overlap- 
ping. Yet  that  the  above  classes  represent  more  than  divisions 
of  convenience  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  The  fact  that  these 
divisions  are  convenient,  however,  shows  that  the  classification 
is  not  entirely  arbitrary. 

Nor  is  overlapping  entirely  absent.  The  first  two  sections 
clearly  belong  together.  The  nonsense-word  is  associated  with 
something  other  than  the  primary  data,  with  other  kinds  of 
sensory  images  or  '^feelings."  This  leads  to  conceptualization 
by  emphasizing  the  only  quality  which  unites  the  two  forms  of 
presentation,  which  is  common  to  both  because  they  are  both 
instances  of  it. 

The  cues  of  the  next  section  (through  apperception  of  use) 
have  this  in  common  with  the  first  two,  that  they  too  deal  with 
transformations  of  the  primary  data,  and  that  the  transforma- 
tion again  brings  out  that  which  makes  it  possible — a  more 
general  category. 

Blurring  of  the  image  and  representation  belong,  similarly, 
to  another  group.  In  these  two  some  one  aspect  of  the  primary 
data  is  emphasized.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  only  clear  or  ''vis- 
ible" aspect,  in  the  other  it  may  be  one  deUberately  chosen  as  the 
representative.  In  both  cases,  the  emphasized  quality  is  one 
which  unites  the  presented  object  to  some  relatively  stable 
mental  category.  The  two  forms  often  cooperate.  Standing 
between  these  two  classes  and  the  three  previous  are  the  cases 
where  a  verbal  term  acts  as  representative  of  the  primary  data. 
For  the  name  is  distinctly  "felt"  to  be  a  representative  rather 
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than  a  transformation  of  the  presentation,  so  closely  is  it  con- 
nected with  the  objects  it  symboUzes. 

All  of  these  classes  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  although  they 
involve  a  developed  consciousness  with  pre-formed  mental 
categories,  yet  they  can  assist  in  developing  new  categories  or 
in  modifying  old  ones.  In  the  cases  of  Assimilation  through 
Failure  of  the  Particular  and  by  Inunediate  Association  to  a 
Class  Name,  this  is  not  true.  The  cues  lead  the  particular  over 
into  the  general,  but  do  not  take  any  part  in  modifying  either. 
They  presuppose  very  definite  classes,  and  classes  which  more- 
over have  previously  included  just  such  objects  as  the  present 
ones.  These  two  classes,  therefore,  are  clearly  much  less  fimda- 
mental  than  the  other  five. 

A  noteworthy  point  is  the  relative  lack  of  importance  of 
language  in  this  conceptualization  as  compared  with  analysis. 
A  casual  reading  of  the  logical  treatment  of  conception  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  concepts  and  terms  are  identical.  And 
while  this  extreme  position  is  probably  held  by  few,  language  is 
considered  a  fundamental  part  of  the  process  by  practically  all 
logicians.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
In  most  cases,  its  functions  are  the  strictly  secondary,  although 
still  very  important  ones,  of  clarification,  definition,  and  fixation 
of  concepts.  Only  seldom  did  it  play  a  great  part  in  the  modi- 
fication. The  point  illustrates  not  so  much  the  divorce  between 
psychology  and  logic  as  the  necessity  for  psychology  to  make  an 
mdependent  study  of  processes  also  dealt  with  by  logic. 

The  Further  Development  of  the  Process 

The  development  of  the  process  of  abstraction  is  necessarily 
somewhat  different,  according  to  whether  the  first  phase  ended 
in  conceptualization  or  in  analysis.  Conception  is  obviously 
very  much  nearer  to  a  complete  abstraction,  so  much  so  that  at 
first  thought  they  seem  to  be  identical.  But  they  are  sharply 
divided  in  fact  by  a  difference  in  the  subject's  attitude. 

In  the  one  case,  the  subject  views  a  presentation  more  or  less 
in  its  entirety  as  a  member  of  a  certain  class,  which  class  is 
named  by  the  nonsense-word  accompanying  it.  The  concrete 
details  of  the  situation  are  far  from  uninteresting;  it  is  rather 
the  concept  which  is  dull.  One  subject  (W.)  complained  of  the 
Hexur  (soldier)  group  that  diversity  was  alicnost  lacking,  while 
in  the  Fefiv  (flowers)  group  there  was  an  interesting  variety. 
The  same  subject  explains  that  she  is  not  satisfied  with  knowing 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  but  wants  always  to  know  what 
particular  BekiSy  Dojaf^  or  Hexur  was  shown  in  the  current 
sitting.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  ab- 
straction of  aU  save  the  conmion  concomitants  of  the  given 
word,  although  the  word  is  clearly  the  name  of  a  class-concept. 
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(Compare  the  remark  of  W.  in  a  XVI :  "I  believe  if  I  were  to 
meet  a  soldier  on  the  street,  I'd  call  him  a  Hexur;  Hexwr  and 
Fejw  are  now  regular  words  for  me.") 

Yet  we  have  said  that  conceptual  assimilation  may  serve 
as  a  first  step  towards  abstraction.  In  this  way:  the  ''nonsense- 
word"  becomes  firmly  associated  through  such  conceptualiza- 
tion with  precisely  the  only  relevant  qiiality.  The  abstraction 
does  not  take  place,  however,  until  the  irrelevant  is  recognized 
as  such,  and  this  is  a  step  in  advance  of  assimilation  to  some 
mental  category.  How  that  step  is  taken,  what  are  its  cues, 
to  extend  the  term  used  above  in  a  slightly  narrower  sense,  the 
data  of  these  experiments  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  com- 
pletely. Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  relative  familiarity 
of  the  concept  is  unfavorable  to  this  change  of  attitude.  Where 
the  concept  is  easy,  familiar,  simple,  the  attention  of  the  subject 
is  turned  towards  differentiation;  where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
concept  is  relatively  new  or  recently  modified,  where  its  boundf 
aries  are  as  yet  but  ill-defined,  the  subject  will  be  impatient  o- 
all  save  the  essential  qualities  of  the  concept,  for  it  is  these 
which  will  serve  to  differentiate  it  from  others.  Hence  we  find, 
with  subject  W.,  that  the  very  much  more  difficult  new  material 
of  the  second  half  of  Group  a  leads  to  an  abstraction  from  the 
non-essential  details  in  half  the  time  taken  for  the  easy,  familiar 
objects  of  the  first  half. 

Another  factor  which  helps  to  change  the  attitude  is  what 
we  shall  have  occasion  later  to  consider  under  the  name  of 
''associative  abstraction."  The  subject  finds  himself  unable 
to  recall  aught  save  the  essential  quality.  This  is  not  yet  a 
full-fledged  abstraction,  but  if  he  recognizes  this  oa  the  esaerdial 
qualiiyj  he  is  led  to  think:  "After  all,  what  does  the  rest  mat- 
ter?" These  are  the  only  hints  of  the  cues  which  cause  the 
change  in  attitude  from  conception  to  abstraction.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  conception  as  the  first  phase  of  abstraction  was 
predominant  only  in  the  protocols  of  Group  a  and  was  not  there 
exclusive. 

We  can  trace  the  change  from  analysis  to  abstraction  better 
in  the  protocols  of  Group  c.  In  the  case  of  only  two  subjects 
did  this  change  spontaneously  occur.  We  must  take  up  their 
protocols  in  some  detail;  but  before  we  do  so,  a  general  state- 
ment will  help  to  orient  us  in  that  study.  The  change  from 
analysis  to  abstraction  is  sudden,  apparently  intuitive.  Now  to 
call  a  change  'intuitive'  is  to  challenge  the  psychologist  to  trace 
its  genesis.  We  must  seek,  then,  for  changes  in  the  protocols 
which  belong  to  the  level  of  cmalysis,  but  wUch  tend  to  lead  the 
subject  away  from  that  level. 

We  can  trace  the  process  most  easily  in  the  protocols  of 
subject  W.   This  subject  did  not  approach  the  experiments  of 
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Group  c  quite  unsophisticatedly.  She  had  been  subject  in 
Group  a.  More  important  than  this,  she  knew  that  the  "pic- 
tiu-es"  were  to  be  made  out  of  wall  paper.  The  latter  fact  pro- 
vided her  with  a  ready-made,  though  not  quite  complete 
anal3rsis.  The  former  fact  influenced  her  reactions  in  several 
ways.  First  it  undoubtedly  caused  her  immediately  to  look 
upon  two  syllables  as  the  name  of  the  picture  with  which  they 
were  given.  That  at  first  the  two  syllables  were  considered  to 
be  a  unit,  one  name  just  like  John  Brown,  is  obvious  from  her 
remark  at  the  end  of  the  first  reaction  period:  "It  is  very  clever 
of  you  to  make  us  introspect  twice  on  each  picture.*'  That  is, 
each  syllable  was  felt  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  non-. 
sense-words  in  Group  a.  This  substantiates  the  subject's  sutwe- 
quent  report  that  her  first  effort  had  been  to  keep  the  two  syllables 
together. 

Her  familiarity  with  Group  a,  particularly  with  the  last 
three  sets,  also  undoubtedly  helped  her  in  her  analysis  of  the 
figure;  helped  her  primarily,  it  seems  to  us,  by  providing  her 
with  the  appropriate  categories  and  thus  suggesting  the  lines 
of  division  her  analysis  should  take.  True,  Sll  of  the  subjects 
have  such  categories  as  pattern,  color,  form,  but  they  do  not 
bring  them  into  relation  with  the  experiment  so  inmiediately. 
In  almost  every  one  of  W.'s  protocols,  one  or  the  other  of  these 
categories  is  used.  In  the  main,  this  seems  to  have  been  re- 
flectively determined;  but  it  was  certainly  aided  by  the  memory 
cues  to  analysis  and  to  no  small  degree  by  the  attention  cues. 
Two  things  were  particularly  striking:  the  Uttle  figure  in  the 
Bef-pattem,  and  the  red  of  the  Gej-pattem.  The  W^ej-pattem 
was  also  fairly  well  noted,  but  the  other  pictures  were  merely 
"those  brown  ones." 

The  process  as  it  took  place  in  the  first  sitting  seems  to  have 
been  as  follows:  first,  a  temporal  analysis  as  attention  passes 
from  aspect  to  aspect  according  to  the  regular  laws  governing 
it;  secondly,  the  assimilation  of  the  aspects  thus  separated  to 
various  mental  categories  (largely  provided  by  the  experience 
of  Group  a)  and  the  adoption  of  the  analytic  attitude,  the  "set" 
to  apprehend  the  presentation  in  more  or  less  elementary  pieces 
(of  course  these  two  processes  are  not  temporally  separated); 
thirdly,  the  "fixing"  of  the  analysis  by  differential  memory 
for  various  elements  and  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  report. 

During  this  first  phase,  however,  the  subject  has  no  idea  that 
the  pictures  are  artificial  synthetic  products  of  these  elements. 
They  are  thought  of  as  imities  which  decompose  into,  rather 
than  are  composed  of,  the  elements.  And  it  is  essential  to  notice 
that  at  this  stage  the  two  syllables  are  regarded  as  really  one,  a 
name  applying  to  the  pictures  as  unities. 
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The  next  step  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards  the  sylla- 
bles. The  efifort  to  keep  them  together  breaks  down.  The 
subject  is  forced  to  recognize  their  mutual  independence.  This 
process  begins  in  the  second  sitting.  Certain  of  the  combina- 
tions are  remembered  from  the  previous  sitting,  especially 
those  making  rhymed  or  otherwise  euphonic  combinations,  such 
as  Wejf  Laj,  This  combination  is  not  met  in  the  presentations. 
Instead  another  context  is  found  for  each  syllable.  For  instance 
in  sitting  II,  Wej  appeared  in  two  combinations  as  Wej  Kuc,  and 
Wej  Dvi.  The  subject  writes  on  being  shown  Wej: 

'Tirst  an  auditory  verbal  image  of  Wej  Laj.  I  then  said  to  mysdf 
that  those  went  together  in  sitting  I ;  but  I  was  very  doubtful  about  their 
being  together  this  time.  I  felt  that  there  was  another  word  in  pla<^  of 
Lajf  but  when  I  tried  to  think  of  it  I  did  not  succeed.  Wei  Lai  just  rang 
in  my  ears,  and  it  didn't  seem  as  if  anything  else  could  go  with  it.'' 

Or  again,  when  shown  Laj  a  little  later  in  the  same  sitting: 

"  'That  goes  with  Wej.*  An  auditory  verbal  image  of  the  two.  Also 
a  visual  verbal  image.  I  said  to  myself,  'they  go  together  anyway,  even 
if  I  didn't  have  them  today.'  " 

Simultaneously  with  this  there  has  started  another  process 
relating  to  the  syllables  which  is  of  great  importance.  Merely 
as  an  aid  to  the  recaU  of  the  other  syllable,  the  subject  asks 
herself  what  was  the  position  of  the  given  syllable  in  its  pair. 
Even  in  the  first  sitting  this  device  was  three  times  resorted  to, 
and  in  the  second  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  regular  procedure. 

This  gradually  alters  its  nature.  Instead  of  merely  "first  in 
its  pair,*'  the  syllable  becomes  "one  of  those  syllables  which 
come  first  in  the  pair."  The  step,  which  is  a  most  important 
one,  seems  to  have  been  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
sitting  and  during  the  presentation  period  of  the  third.  With 
this  subject,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  protocol  how  the  transi- 
tion takes  place;  the  classification  appears  suddenly  as  a  fairly- 
well  established  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  outruns  any  sub- 
stantial inductive  basis  for  it,  but  was  explained  by  the  subject 
at  a  later  period  as  due  to  a  desire,  which  could  not  be  repressed, 
"to  beat  the  experimenter's  game."  If  the  syllables  could  not 
be  kept  together,  evidently  the  experimenter  meant  to  keep 
them  strictly  apart.  Then  on  what  basis?  For  the  first  two 
sittings  certain  ones  were  first,  others  second.  Very  well,  this 
would  serve  provisionally  for  classification.  In  line  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  research,  to  give  the  subject  few  in- 
structions and  to  approach  as  much  as  possible  the  conditions 
of  real  life,  no  negative  instructions  were  directed  against  this 
attitude. 

Having  now  two  classes  of  syllables  independent  of  each 
other,  what  more  natural  for  one  who  takes  this  attitude  than  to 
seek  the  things  to  which  the  syllables  refer?  For  we  have  seen  that 
they  were  from  the  start  regarded  as  names.  Since  they  cannot 
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be  jointly  one  name,  they  must  be  severally  two  names.  At  this 
point  again  we  must  see  the  very  great  influence  of  the  subject's 
previous  knowledge.  She  knew,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  pic- 
tures were  cut  out  of  wall  paper,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  the 
shape  and  the  appearance  of  the  paper  are  important  items  <i8 
elements  either  to  be  associated  or  to  be  neglected.  For,  in  Group  a, 
certain  patterns  whose  color  and  outline  varied  irregularly  had 
been  given  a  nonsense-word  name,  while  other  nonsense-words 
were  appUed  as  names  to  outlines  (not  generally  the  same  as 
used  with  the  patterns).  The  subject  thus  has  the  categories  to 
which  nonsense-word  names  have  been  applied  by  the  same  experi- 
menter under  similar  circumstances,  and  her  analysis  of  the 
presentations  has  provided  instances  of  these  categories.  Pat- 
tern and  color  are  not  always  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other  but  are  collectively  called  "wall  paper."  In  the  first 
protocol,  however,  where  the  hypothesis  appears,  the  contrasted 
elements  are  pattern  and  outline. 

Ill  Wej  (Yol).  ''First  I  remembered  that  this  syllable  came  first. 
Then  I  tried  to  think  of  the  other  one,  too.  I  had  a  visual  image  of  Yol. 
Then  after  that  I  had  an  auditory  image  of  the  two  syllables.  Then  I  tried 
to  think  of  the  figure  that  went  with  it.  I  said  to  myself  'That  first  word 
has  somethini^  to  do  with  the  pattern  of  the  paper,  not  the  shape  of  the 
figure',  so  I  tned  to  think  which  wall  paper  was  used.  I  got  a  visual  image 
of  wall  paper  made  of  fine  lines  going  horizontally  in  gray  and  yellow. 
Then  the  image  seemed  to  take  on  an  outline  rather  distinct,  which  makes 
me  think  somewhat  of  an  elephant.  Then  I  said  to  myself  No,  that  isn't 
right,  for  if  it  is  one  of  those  papers  it  was  covered  with  either  fine  pink 
or  fine  blue  lines',  but  when  I  thought  of  those  it  did  not  seem  as  if  they 
had  gone  with  the  word  Yolf  so  I  thought  again  of  the  first  image  I  had  had. 
This  seemed  right  for  Yol,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  it  for  the  other  word.  How- 
ever I  reacted." 

Questioned  as  to  why  she  thought  that  this  syllable  was 
connected  with  the  pattern  rather  than  with  the  figure,  "the 
subject  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  reply  but  added,  *I  was 
beginning  to  form  some  associations  now  between  the  last  syllable 
of  the  two  [in  each  case]  and  the  shape  of  the  figure'.'' 

It  is  impossible  from  the  protocols  to  trace  the  exact  genesis 
of  this  hypothesis.  Kant  seems  to  have  meant  this  sort  of  thing 
when  he  spoke  of  the  representation  of  a  method,  Husserl  calls 
it  categorical  intuition  (kategoriale  Anschauung),  while  Buhler 
(5)  has  subjected  it  to  some  degree  of  experimental  analysis 
under  the  name  of  "Regelbewusstsein."  Yet  no  one  has,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  directly  attacked  the  crucial  problem  of 
what  it  is  that  leads  us  to  propose  certain  hypotheses  to  our- 
selves for  experiential  testing.  It  is  precisely  because  our  own 
experiments  enable  us  to  show  only  that  and  not  how  analysis 
and  conception  pass  over  into  abstraction  that  this  study  has 
been  limited  to  the  initial  phases  of  the  last-named  process. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  watch  the  development  a  little 
further.  Chie  interesting  point  is  this  subject's  procedure  from  class  to 
member  of  a  class. 
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W.,  Ill,  Jid  {Laj,  Nud),  "Fiigt  I  said  to  myself,  It  was  probably 
one  of  those  brown  ones?'  Then  I  thought,  *No,  today  the  papers  were 
mostly  colored.'  Then  I  had  a  visual  image  of  the  pink  paper." 

W.,  Gej  ( Yol).  ''First  I  said  to  myself,  'Now  that  was  the  last  syllable.' 
Then  I  decided  that  it  wasn't  the  laist  syllable,  but  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  so  referred  to  the  paper  rather  than  the  figure.  Then  I  had  a  visual 
image  of  the  red  wall  paper.  Here  I  reacted.  After  reacting  I  got  a  visual 
image  of  the  wall  paper  m  this  form  [drawn]." 

W.,  VII.  Gej  (Ntui).  "First  I  said  to  mvself,  'Now  that  qrllable  goes 
with  the  wall  paper*.  Then  I  asked  mvself  what  wall  paper  it  was.  Fint  I 
thought  of  the  wall  paper  that  is  made  of  rather  broad  stripes,  some  of  it 
is  rea  and  some  of  it  is  brown.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  'No,  that  isn't  right.' 
Then  I  thought  of  the  wall  paper  in  which  the  fi|i^ure  is  made  up  of  fine 
grav  and  pink  or  gray  and  blue  stripes.  But  I  said  again,  'No,  Wej  goes 
with  that  wall  paper.'  Suddenly  I  had  this  visual  image.  It  was  a  blue 
wall  paper  made  in  this  form:  [drawn].  Then  the  paper  seemed  to  be  in 
this  shape:  Jdrawn].  Here  I  reacted.  Just  as  I  reacted  I  got  a  visual  verbal 
and  also  auditoi^y  image  of  the  word  Laj,** 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  although  from  the  third 
sitting  on  the  subject  is  always  aware  that  a  certain  syUable  refers  to  or 
names  only  a  certain  element,  negative  abstraction  takes  place  to  only  a 
small  degree.  It  will  be  remembered  that  KlUpe  (10),  GrQnbaum  (8)  and 
Moore  (12)  all  found  that  the  greater  the  positive  abstraction,  the  greats 
the  negative.  This  was  due,  however,  to  the  common  experimental  pro- 
cedure of  all  three.  The  result  of  their  instructions  was  m  each  case  the 
more  or  less  conscious  "Aufgabe"  at  work  upon  material  possessing  little 
or  no  organic  unity,  and  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  positive  repression 
of  the  '^inessentials".  Our  subjects,  being^  left  to  themselves,  lollowed 
their  own  bent.  Subject  W..  while  recogmzing  perfectly  the  one-to-one 
relation  of  the  syllable  and  tne  presentea  element,  does  not  consider  the 
other  elements  as  uninteresting  and  constantly  endeavors  to  recall  them.  ^ 

The  case  must  not  be  confused  with  the  same  subject's  tendency  in 
Group  a  to  recall  aU  of  the  various  individual  "pictures"  with  whidi  a 
syllable  had  been  presented.  This  we  denied  to  be  abstraction  on  the 
ground  that  the  attention  was  on  the  denotation  rather  than  on  the  con- 
notation of  the  syllable,  as  was  there  required  for  abstraction.  The 
subject's  attitude  was  perceptual  rather  than  abstractive  (see  above,  p. 
38).  In  the  cases  now  under  consideration  from  Group  c,  the  subject  is 
very  much  interested  in  knowing  what  other  svllable  and  pattern  had 
been  present  with  a  dven  shape,  say  Kite,  but  these  accompaniments  ax6 
dearly  recosnized  as  having  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  Xuo-out- 
line  or  on  the  meaning  of  the  syllable. 

The  other  subject  whose  insight  came  very  quickly  was  El. 
He  started  with  no  such  foreknowledge  of  the  problem  as  W., 
but  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  unable  to  repress  a  tend- 
ency to  speculate.  In  the  fifth  sitting,  it  became  very  obvious 
that  his  reactions  were  no  longer  unsophisticated.  Accordingly, 
after  the  ninth  protocol,  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  reaction 
for  the  association  he  had  reported. 

Question:  "What  makes  you  think  that  Ktic  is  to  be  associated  with 
that  figure?" 

Aniswer:  "Because  during  the  initial  exposure  today  a  hypothesis, 
which  I  have  been  suppressing,  became  very  dominant,  namely:  that  thA 
second  of  the  two  syllables  is  the  one  which  means  the  figure  associated 
with  it,  while  the  first  of  the  two  syllables  means  the  color  of  the  same. 
It  is  evident  that  in  all  the  introspections  given  today  this  'Aufgs^'  is 
oontndling  me.   The  hypothesis  appeared  t^ay  very  suddenly,  as  if  the 
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thing  had  been  forming  in  my  mind  unconsciously  since  the  previous  ex- 
periment day,  and  not  at  all  as  a  result  of  this  morning's  exposures.  These 
exposures,  however,  have  not  served  to  disprove  the  hypothesis,  even  if 
there  is  considerable  doubt  of  its  proof  in  my  mind.  This  came  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  a  feeling  of  success  that  I  am  reminded  to  add  that  it  was 
present  on  the  first  exi>osure  of  the  series,  i.  e.,  of  todav^  and  was  not  at  all 
the  result  of  a  deduction  formed  during  the  exposures  this  morning''  Later 
he  spontaneously  adds:  ''As  near  as  1  can  get  the  first  flash  of  insight,  it 
consisted  in  remembering  that  the  Yolf  particularlv  on  the  very  first  ex- 
posure of  the  fijrst  series,  nad  always  been  associated  with  the  'polar  bear'; 
secondfurily,  but  far  less  near,  the  association  between  Miz  and  the  brown 
with  the  famt  ^reen  stripes  running  through  it  seems  also  to  have  played 
a  part  in  formmi^  this  de&iite  conviction  that  this  is  the  'Aufgabe'  con- 
trolling the  expenment." 

This  reply  serves  to  orient  us  as  we  take  up  the  detailed 
study  of  his  progress  from  day  to  day.  Especially  it  behooves 
us  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  protocols  concerned  with  Yol 
and  the  Fol-*polar  bear'  figure.  Of  the  presentations  in  the  first 
sitting,  Uttle  was  correctly  recalled  in  the  reaction  period  except 
YoL  The  Yol  outline  had  been  seen  twice  with  Bef  and  with 
Miz  patterns,  the  former  being  the  first  presentation  of  the 
whole  group.  When  Yol  was  shown  for  reaction,  a  fairly  com- 
plete report  was  given;  Bef  is  recalled  to  the  left  of  Yol,  the 
figure  is  Ukened  to  a  polar  bear,  the  brown  color  is  prominent. 
Miz  recalls  Yol  to  the  right  with  the  brown  polar  bear  in  the 
background.  Bef  recalled  Yol  (no  order  is  mentioned)  and  a 
visu£d  image  of  the  brown  polar  bear  of  which  the  "head"  is 
clearest. 

In  the  second  sitting,  Yol  was  seen  in  a  Gej  pattern  of  a 
striking  red  color.  Gej,  however,  fails  to  oust  Bef  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Yolf  but  the  color  of  the  "polar  bear"  fluctuates  be- 
tween brown  and  red,  finally  settling  on  red.  This  sure  associa- 
tion of  Yol  with  the  "polar  bear"  figure  together  with  uncer- 
tainty as  to  color  is  very  significant.  The  dissociation  of  color  as 
being  referred  to  by  Yol  distinctly  begins.  To  some  extent  in 
sitting  I,  and  very  noticeably  in  II,  the  analysis  of  the  pictures  is 
proceeding  by  the  cues  of  Diflferential  Memory  amd  of  Char- 
acterization.  Miz  is  incorrectly  associated  with  a  TFej-pattem. 

In  the  third  sitting  little  that  is  new  develops.  Few  of  the 
syllables  recall  correct  or  at  all  accurate  associates.  Bef  con- 
tinues to  be  recalled  as  the  syllable  associate  of  YoL  The  com- 
bination of  Bef  Yol  is  firmly  fixed  as  the  associate  of  the  polar- 
bear  figure  which  appears  with  "various  colors  competing." 
It  is  strange  that  with  Bef  Yol  so  firmly  established,  no  shock 
was  felt  when  Wej  Yol  was  seen.  The  analysis  by  the  various 
cues,  chiefly  Memory  and  Characterization,  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  "form"  is  distinguished  from  "color,"  but  "color"  is 
used  for  the  colored  pattern. 

Sitting  IV  shows  notable  advances.  At  first  Bef  is  recalled 
by  Yolf  which  also  recalls  the  polar-bear  figure  with  alternative 
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colors.  When  Bef  is  shown,  however,  the  subject  recollects  that 
in  spite  of  his  immediate  recaU  of  Yol  and  the  polar-bear  figrn^, 
Bef  has  been  *^m  an  association  with  other  syllables  with  other 
figures,  but  am  unable  to  say  which."  This  is  a  point  of  very 
great  importance.  The  Fol-figure  is  already  clearly  separated 
from  its  accidental  concomitants;  but,  so  long  as  Bef  and  Yol 
are  kept  together,  the  abstraction  of  all  other  qualities  except 
a  certain  outline  as  associates  of  Yol  could  not  take  place. 
Meanwhile,  as  with  subject  W.,  a  division  of  syllables  into  left- 
hand  and  right-hand  syUables  has  been  efifected.  The  subject  is 
getting  more  familiar  with  the  pictures  and  recalls  them  more 
accurately. 

Sitting  V  was  the  critical  one,  as  the  subject's  general  report 
cited  above  indicated.  The  Fol-outline  was  again  the  first  one 
shown.  Yol  had  in  the  four  preceding  sittings  become  firmly 
associated  with  this  figure  and  in  the  last  had  thrown  off  Bef 
as  a  constant  associate.  When  the  figure  reappeared  in  a  "new" 
color  and  with  a  "new"  syllable,  the  supposition  that  the  last 
syllable  corresponded  just  to  this  outUne  became  unavoidable. 
We  may  discount  the  subject's  insistence  that  it  was  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  though  some  vague  inkling  may 
have  indeed  been  present.  From  Yol  as  referring  to  a  single 
outline  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  complete  schematization,  since 
as  Btihler  (5,  338)  has  shown,  we  form  "Regelbewusstsein"  with 
extraordinary  facility.  All  the  necessary  facts  are  in  the  sub- 
ject's possession:  two  classes  of  object-elements,  two  classes 
of  syllables,  and  in  one  case  at  least  a  well-established  one-to- 
one  relation  between  a  member  of  one  class  and  a  member  of  the 
other.  The  subject  somewhat  hesitatingly  ascribes  to  a  fairly 
constant  association  in  his  mind  between  Miz  and  its  pattern 
some  part  in  building  up  the  hypothesis.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  Miz  had  previously  never  recalled  its  proper 
pattern.  The  hypothesis  is  thus  based  largely  on  a  single  in- 
stance plus  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  other  instances.  The 
subject  at  once  sets  to  work  to  test  this  assumption  by  the 
method  of  agreement  and  difference,  and  finds,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, at  least  no  disproof.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  protocols  of 
sitting  V  he  announces  his  conviction  that  in  each  case  only  a 
color  or  only  an  outline  is  relevant.  At  the  next  sitting,  two  ex- 
amples of  one  pattern  in  different  colors  bring  home  to  the  sub- 
ject the  difference,  of  which  he  was  already  half  conscious,  be- 
tween color  and  pattern.  With  the  formation  of  this  hypothesis, 
abstraction  has  clearly  taken  place. 

As  before,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  few  further 
points.  With  this  subject,  the  procedure  from  class  to  member 
of  class  seems  not  to  be  so  common  as  with  W.,  and  one  may  add 
as  with  An.  Rather,  as  he  8a3ns  later: 
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''I  appeared  spontaneously  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  visual  images. 
When  the  reference  of  the  syllable  is  to  the  left,  the  first  sort  of  image  to 
appear  is  usually  that  of  the  pattern.  Sometimes  it  inhibits  the  appearance 
01  any  form  image  and  sometimes  it  doesn't.  Usually  the  pattern  image 
appears  before  I  get  the  realization  that  the  syllable  refers  to  it,  and  not 
ffice  vena." 

To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  syllables  were  less  clearly  or  rather  less  emphati- 
cally divided  into  two  classes.  Before  he  realized  to  what  they 
referred,  Subject  An.  greeted  each  syllable  with  a  kinaesthetic 
jerk,  placing  it  to  the  right  or  left,  while  W.  reacts  with  the 
verbal  kinaesthesis  "first"  or  "second".  Neither  of  these  ten- 
dencies is  found  in  so  pronounced  a  form  with  El. ;  the  position 
of  the  syllable  until  after  the  hypothesis  was  formed  was  rather 
an  indifferent  detail.  Even  so,  the  procedure  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  class  to  the  consciousness  of  the  member  of  the 
class  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

El..  V,  Gei  (Lai).  ''Introspection  shows  this  'Aufgabe'  governing  my 
search  for  a  color  to  be  associated  with  Qej.  This  search  was  unsuccessful 
unless  it  be  the  case  that  the  finally  found  color,  red,  is  the  one  which  seems 
to  be  most  probably  the  correct  one.  The  process  of  search  consisted  of 
running  over  in  my  mind  the  various  colors  with  rejection.  Such  colors 
seen  were  the  blue  and  silver  stripes,  the  brown  with  the  squares  of  black 
lines,  the  brown  with  the  faint  green,  irregular  markings  and,  finally,  the 
bright  red.  In  the  background  of  my  mind  was  the  phrase,  'episodic  con- 
nections' (between  these  various  colors  and  the  fibres  involved).  In 
particular  the  blue  with  the  silver  stripes  was  associated  with  the  vest- 
shaped  figure  as  I  think  they  were  given  m  the  exposure  this  morning.'' 

yi,  I  Nud  (Mix).  "The  first  datum  was  theknowledge  that  this  sylla- 
able  is  the  second  of  a  pair.  In  recollection  of  the  theory  formed  last  time 
this  inmiediately  led  me  to  search  for  the  shape  of  the  figure,  which  ap- 
peared fairly  distinctly  as  the  figure  pointing  toward  the  upper  left-hand 
comer.  The  consciousness  of  a  peculiar  color  in  which  this  figure  appeared 
for  the  first  time  this  morning.  The  backward  association  to  various  syllables 
was  rather  prominent,  Be/ occurring  repeatedly.'' 

That  the  hypothesis  or  "Aufgabe"  controls  the  subject's 
reactions  in  ways  of  which  he  is  not  himself  conscious  is  seen 
from  the  following  fact.  Although  the  subject  often  made  errors 
after  this,  he  never  assigned  a  pattern  word  to  an  outline  or  an 
outline  word  to  a  pattern. 

Negative  abstraction  becomes  increasingly  greater  with  this 
subject.  Images  of  form  are  inhibited  when  the  stimulus  word 
is  a  pattern  syllable.  In  part,  at  least,  this  is  intentional,  in 
part  it  seems  to  be  automatic. 

We  may  introduce  here  points  gleaned  from  the  protocols 
of  subject  An.,  who  alone  of  the  other  subjects  attained  a  fairly 
complete  abstraction.  Indeed,  having  advised  the  experi- 
menter upon  points  of  procedure,  he  knew  the  problem  too 
well  to  adopt  anything  but  the  abstractive  attitude,  and  all 
his  protocols  therefore  were  taken  after  the  point  chosen  as  the 
limit  of  our  study  proper  had  been  attained.    We  have,  it  is 
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true,  cited  many  instances  of  the  cues  to  analysis  or  conception 
from  his  protocols,  but  these  cues  occur  as  parts  of  a  finished 
product  and  could  not  be  given  their  proper  setting  in  the  pro- 
cess if  all  the  subjects  had  attacked  the  problem  with  the  same 
degree  of  sophistication  as  to  its  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  certain  further  develop- 
ments. This  subject  practically  always  first  assigned  the  stim- 
ulus syllable  to  one  or  the  other  class  before  associating  it  to  a 
particular  member  of  the  class.  In  most  cases,  unless  the  class 
could  first  be  determined,  the  individual  associate  was  entirely 
inhibited.  Negative  abstraction  was  very  marked.  The  subject 
seemed  almost  annoyed  if  he  got  a  visual  image  of  anything 
"irrelevant,"  an  attitude  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  subject 
W.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  instances  where  a  pattern-word 
recalls  an  outline-word,  the  latter  controls  the  immediately 
subsequent  reaction  and  the  subject  gets  an  image  of  a  form, 
then  of  the  pattern  on  the  form.  The  contrary  process  is  not 
found  at  all  often.  In  other  words,  the  subject  can  more  easily 
abstract  from  the  outline.  As  between  color  and  pattern,  de- 
cision is  not  so  easy;  but  it  seems  likely  that  patterns,  at  least 
the  sort  of  colored  patterns  used  in  this  experiment,  are  more 
easily  abstracted  from  than  color. 

The  progress  of  the  remaining  subjects  in  Group  c  towards 
complete  abstraction  was  much  slower.  This  has,  for  our  pur- 
pose, certain  advantages  which  serve  to  offset  the  disadvantage 
that  none  of  them  finished  in  the  number  of  sittings  which  could 
be  given  to  this  experiment. 

The  first  is  the  bringing  into  clear  relief  of  a  process  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  obscure.  It  depends  for  its 
eflBciency  upon  the  law  of  frequency  of  association.  Certain 
features  have  been  seen  with  every  exposure  of  a  given  syllable 
while  other  features  varied.  Thus  is  established  between  that 
syllable  and  that  feature  a  stronger  association,  and  though  the 
others  are  forgotten,  this  one  feature  is  remembered.  We  shall 
return  to  this  process  later. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  slower  progress  is  that  we  may 
by  comparing  the  two  groups  of  subjecte  throw  additional  light 
on  the  mechanism  by  which  one  advances  from  analysis  to  ab- 
straction. Differences  in  detail  will  be  noticed  when  we  take  up 
the  different  subjects  singly,  but  one  great  difference  may  he 
considered  here.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  it  in  a  word,  but 
one  may  say  that  the  subjects  who  did  not  attain  to  abstraction 
attacked  the  problem  unspeculatively.  They  were  not  trying 
to  '*beat  the  game,"  but  merely  endeavoring  to  make  a  report 
in  accordance  with  instructions. 

With  subject  P.,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  report  was  suf- 
ficient to  check  any  speculative  tendencies  for  some  time.   His 
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whole  effort  was  directed  primarily  to  "finding"  the  companion 
syllable  of  the  reaction  word;  next  and  less  important,  its 
companion  picture.  In  general,  his  imagery  reproduces  the 
presentations  rather  poorly,  even  the  verbal  associations  being 
more  often  wrong  than  right.  The  analysis  by  differential 
memory  makes  only  comparatively  slow  progress  since  the  sub- 
ject strives  constantly  for  total  recall.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth 
sitting  he  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  realize  that  the  various 
shapes  have  different  "colors"  at  different  sittings,  and  that  the 
syllable  pairs  are  not  constant.  This  last  fact  becomes  of  en- 
grossing interest  to  him;  his  whole  effort  is  devoted  to  recalling, 
and  if  possible  dating,  all  the  syllables  which  had  ever  been 
presented  with  the  given  reaction  syllable.  The  subject  ex- 
pUcitly  states  this  as  his  "Aufgabe"  in  this  sixth  and  the  seventh 
sittings.  Visual  images  are  present  only  incidentally.  It  seemed 
that  such  exclusive  preoccupation  with  the  merely  verbal  must 
be  broken  up.  Accordingly  preceding  his  ninth  sitting,  the  fol- 
lowing comment  was  given  him  to  read :  "You  are  away  off.  You 
have  been  verbally  associating  one  syllable  with  another,  making 
a  pair  \mit.  Just  remember  that  each  syllable  alone  means 
something  specific — ^which  is  not  another  syllable  with  which 
it  may  have  appeared."  The  result  was  immediate.  The  subject 
reports: 

''There  seemed  more  of  simultaneity  in  the  coming  of  the  syllable 
and  of  the  visual  image  than  ever  before.  The  syllable  and  picture  seemed 
to  be  there  at  once"  (IX,  first  report).  ''In  this  instance  there  seems  a 
strife  between  a  verbal  association  with  Jid  as  Jid  Dut  and  a  tendency  to 
form  the  visual  image  with  the  single  syllable  Dut,  There  seems  for  the 
first  time  a  tendency  to  run  from  the  first  syllable  to  the  visual  inoager^' 
DiU  (Gej),  A  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  of  recall  follows,  in  spite 
of  rather  poor  physical  conditions  during  this  sitting. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  systematization  takes  place,  however, 
in  the  next  three  sittings;  but  two  facts  are  la3dng  the  foimda- 
tions  for  it.  The  reaction  syllables  in  increasing  measure  call 
up  the  "picture"  that  day  presented  with  them.  This  is  due  to 
several  factors.  The  newness  of  the  laboratory  experience  has 
worn  off,  all  the  presentations  are  familiar  and,  the  excessive 
preoccupation  with  the  syllables  having  been  done  away  with, 
the  subject  is  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  figures.  In  some 
cases,  {dthough  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  incorrectly  recalled, 
the  one  particular  feature  referred  to  by  the  reaction  syllable 
forms  part  of  the  visual  image.  Since  the  subject  is  as  yet  clearly 
unaware  of  any  such  relation,  we  must  ascribe  this  to  the  asso- 
ciative abstraction  of  which  we  spoke  above. 

A  second  influence  leading  toward  systematization  is  the  re- 
cognition that  a  syllable  has  "gone  with"  two  figures  of  differ- 
ent shapes  but  the  same  "color." 

X^  Nud  (Mis).  "There  was  present  with  it  also  the  association  of 
Mis  with  another  pliable  and  with  the  same  colored  picture  but  a  different 
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shape.  The  other  syllable  did  not  appear,  but  Miz  was  recognized  as  having 
been  present  twice  with  the  same  color,  tne  diJGferently  shap^  pictures." 

Analysis  by  means  of  the  various  cues  above  described  now 

proceeds  pretty  well,  but  the  "Aufgabe"  of  full  and  complete 

recall  of  just  what  had  been  presented  remains  so  dominant  that 

all  speculation  is  repressed.  In  the  fifteenth  sitting  Bef  is  linked, 

apparently  by  associative  abstraction,  to  its  pattern  but  the 

cue  is  not  followed  up  and  no  further  gain  is  made. 

P.,  XV,  Bef(Yol,  Dut),  "This  syllable  Bef  is  associated  with  a  certain 
visual  image  which  appeared  inmiediately.  The  shape  of  the  visual  ima|^ 
is  not  very  distinct,  but  the  pattern  of  the  paper  is.  It  is  arranged  m 
squares.  This  visual  association  came  spontaneouslv  and  at  once.  The 
mind  sought  to  force  a  verbal  association  without  definite  success.  The 
only  syllable  that  did  come  was  Bef  Lajj  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  that 
is  the  one  this  evening.  The  association  between  Bef  and  the  color  of  the 
paper  is  definite.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  dispute  between  two  shapes  for 
the  visual  ima^.  One  shape  seems  to  be  that  of  the  parallel  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  with  indented  sides;  the  other  the  tall  narrow  picture.  No 
definite  certainty  as  to  the  shape,  however.  The  syllable.  Laj,  did  not 
seem  to  be  associated  with  anything.  It  was  the  only  syllable  that  ap- 
peared." 

So  near  can  one  come  to  abstraction  without  reaching  it. 
Sittings  were  unfortunately  discontinued  at  this  point. 

D&culties  with  the  experimental  conditions  and  consequent 
over-emphasis  upon  total  recall  prevented  classification  and, 
above  all,  speculation  about  the  material,  for  this  subject.  This 
is  the  outstanding  cause  for  his  failure  to  reach  an  abstraction. 
Associative  abstraction  was  in  evidence,  but  its  operation  can 
be  better  studied  in  the  protocols  of  S.  and  J.,  to  the  former 
of  whom  we  now  turn. 

The  attitude  of  this  subject  was  marked  throughout  by 
certain  uniformities.  The  first  was  the  effort  in  the  reaction 
period  to  reinstate  the  entire  situation  experienced  with  that 
syllable  in  the  current  presentation.  Thus  he  endeavors  to  recall 
the  associated  syllable,  the  place  in  the  presentation  series,  and 
the  visual  detaiLs  of  the  picture.  The  subject's  more  immediate 
memory  was  thus  very  good,  but  he  carries  very  Uttle  over  from 
sitting  to  sitting,  apparently  because  he  makes  no  effort  to  do  so. 
At  any  rate,  things  so  remembered  are  neglected  promptly — 
a  very  distinct  form  of  abstraction,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  studied. 

A  second  feature  of  this  subject's  attitude  towards  the  ex- 
periment was  his  effort  in  introspection  to  describe  his  exper- 
iences so  far  as  possible  in  elementary  terms,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  kinaesthetic  and  organic  sensations  in  which  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  thinking.  Two  examples  from  sitting  V  will  make 
this  clear: 

''Promptly  came  creamy  brown  figure  [drawn]  with  two  smaller 
detailed  figures  on  its  face.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  general  kinaesthesis, 
particularly  <rf  the  upper  part  of  the  boidy,  and  a  repetition  of  qrllable 
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together  with  Nud,  as  Bef  Nud,  The  kinaesthetic  sensation  from  ann  and 
visual  image  of  hand  followed.   Reaction.'* 

''There  appeared  a  visual  image  of  the  green  brown  figure  vaguely 
outlined,  followed  after  a  period  by  a  creamy  yellow  figure  [drawi^.  Mean- 
while a  kinaesthetic  complex  was  somewhat  in  opposition  to  it.  It  did  not 
'fit'.  This  was  an  unpleasantlv  toned  complex  which  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  an  expectation  kinaesthesis.  Verbal  processes  were  vague 
glosses.  The  reaction  was  voluntary  as  before  to  end  conflict." 

This  non-speculative  attitude  of  the  subject — for  it  is  obvious 
that  he  has  no  place  for  speculation  with  all  this  detail  to  be 
attended  to — was  confirmed  by  one  of  those  accidents  from 
which  even  experimental  work  cannot  be  free.  In  the  fifth 
sitting  the  Fof-outUne  was  yellow.  The  subject  noticed  the 
combination  Y — (ol) — Yellow,  and  though  rejecting  it  as  ir- 
relevant used  it  as  an  associative  link  between  the  syllable  and 
the  color.  Now  although  in  this  case  wrong,  this  was  a  beginning 
toward  an  association  between  one  of  the  syllables  and  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  situation,  which  had  by  now  undergone 
analysis  in  the  manner  above  described.  Had  this  tendency  been 
further  followed  out,  the  subject  would  have  undoubtedly  ar- 
rived at  an  abstraction  much  sooner.  But  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  sitting,  subjects  were  warned  *'not  to  use  irrelevant 
associations''  (see  Appendix,  p.  71,  for  details).  Subject  S. 
interpreted  this  to  mean  that  he  was  to  repress  just  such  asso- 
ciations between  syllable  and  features  in  the  picture  as  that  be- 
tween Yol  and  the  color,  which  he  had  at  the  previous  sitting 
reported.  The  result  is  that  the  syllables  are  taken  to  refer  to 
the  picture  as  a  whole.  For  instance  in  VIII,  he  saw  the  Jid- 
pattern  in  light  brown  ("white")  with  the  Fof-outline  and  in 
blue  with  the  iVtid-outline.  Nud  had  been  shown  moreover 
with  the  Wej-pattem.  On  being  given  Jid  in  the  reaction  period 
he  wrote: 

''Visual  image  came  promptly  but  as  it  came  there  was  a  feeling  as  if 
something  organic  and  kinaesthetic  had  preceded  it,  as  if  there  were  a 
preparation  for  it.  The  figure  first  appearing  was  the  white  [draws  YcX\ 
then  the  blue  [draws  Nyd\.  At  presentation  the  two  had  become  asso* 
ciated  with  a  single  syllable  Jid  and  likewise  distinguished  from  a  white 
figure  resembling  the  blue  [draws  Nud].  There  was  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  appearance  of  one  or  both  as  the  appropriate  meaning  of  the 
syllable.  Jid  stands  for  either  or  holK*  (author's  italics). 

The  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  identity  of 
pattern,  but  had  he  been  searching  for  some  element  in  the 
pictures  to  correspond  to  Jtd,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  it. 

Analysis  of  the  situation-complexes  by  way  of  the  various 
cues  is,  of  course,  complete.  In  the  fourth  sitting,  the  subject 
tries  to  systematize  the  thing  a  little  in  the  interests  of  memory, 
but  his  first  hypotheses  are  not  validated  and  he  gives  it  up. 
Later,  without  any  explicit  reference  to  it,  he  returns  to  the  task 
and  does  succeed  in  the  presentation  period;  the  pattern  being 
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identical  in  the  first  and  third,  the  outline  in  the  third  and  fifth. 
This  position-framework  is  recogniased  to  be  the  same  no  matter 
what  figures  are  given,  and  hence  is  again  very  clearly  an  ab- 
straction. Unfortunately  we  cannot  trace  its  development, 
since  in  relation  to  the  experiment  it  was  largely  accidental. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  service  of  the  memory 
attitude,  which  continued  to  rule,  and  that  the  mechanism  was 
a  deUberate  trial-and-error  method. 

Before  the  nineteenth  sitting,  the  subject  was  asked  to  "give 
the  specific  reference  of  each  syllable".  The  subject  retorted 
that  he  had  been  giving  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  the  first 
protocol  he  wrote  as  addition  to  the  usual  report:  "The  figure 
was  one  of  the  things  ^meant'  by  the  syllable — other  things 
were  position,  exposure  period,  repetition,  setting  down  intro- 
spections, accuracy  of  description,  etc. — ^the  whole  group  of 
acts  surrounding  the  perception  of  the  syllable." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  with  all  of  this  the  subject  had  not 
reflected  upon  the  experiment.  It  must  be  insisted,  moreover, 
that  he  had  deUberately  tried  to  repress  all  speculation  con- 
cerning the  problem.  When,  just  before  sitting  XXI,  he  was 
told  to  find  the  specific  reference  of  each  syllable  to  some  detail 
or  feature  of  the  "picture,"  he  objected  that  he  had  been  pro- 
hibiting just  such  associations,  but  that  the  meanings  of  at  least 
four  syllables  had  become  pretty  clear.  How  he  could  not  say. 

From  the  protocols,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious  how  this 
has  come  about,  namely,  by  associative  abstraction.  This  has 
been  at  work  theoretically  since  the  second  sitting.  Actually 
its  influence  has  been  clearly  observable  since  the  ninth.  In  as- 
sociative abstraction  a  firm  bond  of  association  is  established 
between  the  nonsense-word  and  the  element  with  which  it  has 
always  appeared,  while  the  varying  concomitants  are  connected 
less  firmly.  The  difference  may  extend  from  a  sUght  emphasis 
upon  the  constants  together  with  clear  recollection  of  the  var- 
iables to  a  very  great  emphasis  upon  the  constants  together 
with  absolute  inability  to  recall  the  variables.  Where  the  var- 
iables are  limited  in  number  and  themselves  objects  of  interest, 
as  in  these  experiments,  it  more  often  happens  that  the  constant 
associate  of  the  nonsense-syllable  is  correctly  recalled  while 
with  it  appears,  not  the  variable  of  that  sitting's  presentation, 
but  that  of  some  other,  perhaps  quite  a  long  time  before. 

It  is  clear  that  associative  abstraction  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  memory  cues  to  analysis.  The  latter,  however,  are 
more  comprehensive,  including  as  they  do  separation  of  the 
features  of  the  situation  in  memory  by  whatever  means,  and 
emphasizing  the  separation  of  the  dififerent  features  rather  than 
the  connection  of  one  of  them  with  the  nonsense-syllable.  The 
outlines  were  more  often  thus  "abstracted"  than  the  pattern; 
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and  app>arentlyy  though  not  so  certainly,  color  stands  between 
the  two.  The  casual  operation  of  associative  abstraction  is  one 
of  its  striking  features.  Nor  could  anything  else  be  expected. 
For  in  addition  to  frequency,  other  factors  influence  association, 
more  especially  recency  and  intensity  of  impression.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  sittings,  the  ''specific 
meanings"  of  four  only  out  of  ten  syllables  were  clear  to  this 
subject,  while  the  meanings  of  all  the  syllables  were  clear  to  one 
subject  who  used  what  we  may  call  the  intuitive  method  at  the 
end  of  three,  to  another  at  the  end  of  seven  sittings. 

Very  much  the  same  remarks  hold  for  subject  J.  as  for  sub- 
ject S.  True,  she  did  not  attempt,  as  the  latter  did,  a  fine  in- 
trospective analysis  of  her  reactions.  But  to  write  a  protocol 
at  all  was  an  entirely  new  task  for  this  subject  (who  had  had  no 
experience  in  experimental  psychology)  and  absorbed  her  best 
efforts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  analysis  into  elements  had 
absorbed  those  of  S.  Like  him,  she  adopted  a  memory  "Auf- 
gabe."  Like  him,  she  had  begun  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
into  its  elements  and  was  tentatively  associating,  in  a  more  or 
less  accidental  and  external  fashion,  one  nonsense-word  with  a 
certain  element  or  group  of  elements  when  the  warning  was  given 
in  the  sixth  sitting  against  external  and  irrelevant  assciations 
(see  Appendix).  And  like  S.  she  interpreted  this  as  meaning 
that  any  association  of  a  syllable  with  some  one  feature  of  the 
presentation  was  ilUcit.  Her  sole  duty  was  hereafter  felt  to  be 
to  observe  accurately,  report  fully,  and  not  to  speculate.  This 
last  task,  she  explained  later,  was  by  no  means  easy  for  her. 
Continually  there  came  the  desire  to  seek  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple, but  she  always  inhibited  it.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  proto- 
cols. A  very  striking  characteristic  of  her  procedure  was  her  use 
of  the  two  syllables  as  one  name.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
subject  W.  exhibited  the  same  tendency,  but  abandoned  it 
when  she  found  that  the  syllables  were  used  in  varying  combina- 
tions. J.  does  not  thus  give  up  the  "name"  idea.  Each  com- 
bination of  syllables  remains  a  particular  name  for  a  particular 
picture. 

J.,  c  XII,  But  (Bef).  "Bef  Dvi  visually  appeared,  then  Wei  Dvi.  No 
picture  during  reaction  period.  Afterward  I  saw  pictures  of  both:  of  Wej 
DtU  which  is  [drawn]  with  fine  green  stripes  across  it;  then  of  Bef  DuL 
[also  drawn]  in  the  one  square  of  which  was  the  red  butterfly.  I  realicea 
my  mistake  made  twice  in  reports  of  calling  the  last  picture  Wej  Dui  in- 
stead of  Bef  Duif  its  true  name.'' 

This  type  of  recall  might  in  time  have  suggested,  in  a  way 
that  the  subject  could  not  inhibit,  that  Dvi  went  with  just  the 
outline.  Unfortunately,  the  operation  of  memory  is  not  uni- 
formly correct,  and  instances  occur  where  Dvi  is  said  to  go  with 
some  other  shape.    Yet  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  sitting 
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some  kind  of  system  is  really  developing.   Take,  for  example, 
the  last  protocol,  where  the  reaction  word  was  Nud: 

'This  brought  up  a  visual  image  and  aknost  immediately  the  qrllables 
Wej.  Nud,  and  lid,  I  thought  of  the  figure  in  brown  [draws  fJvd]  and  then 
in  blue,  and  wondered  if  I  would  ever  be  shown  it  in  blue  again." 

Question :  ''When  did  the  three  syllables  occur?" 

Answer:  "All  came  with  the  brown  image." 

Question:  "Which  seemed  most  intimately  to  mean  your  visual 
image?" 

Answer:  "Oh,  iNTiid,  then  TTej."* 

From  the  fifteenth  sitting  on,  associative  abstraction  be- 
comes more  and  more  effective.  The  shapes  begin  to  be  pretty 
correctly  associated  with  their  syllables,  but  tihe  patterns  are 
not  yet  names.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject's  reaction  to 
Bef: 

XVI.  "The  picture  named  Dut  appeared  followed  by  the  picture 
named  Y6L.  [She  draws  both  correctly  with  indications  of  a  Be/-pattem]. 
In  reaction  period,  I  realized  that  both  had  in  them  tJiis  peculiar  red  figure 
and  the  same  color  of  background." 

B^ soon  becomes  associated  with  this  pattern;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  Bef  is  not  thought  of  as  a  pattern  but  as  a  figure. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  far  associative  abstraction  can 

carry  one  is  seen  in  XVIII,  where  the  reaction  word  was  Bef. 

"This  syllable  occiirred  to  me  as  belonging  to  some  picture  having 
butterfly  designs  in  it.  It  seemed  to  belong  to  Nud  and  YcH  both." 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  sitting,  the  subject  spon- 
taneously offered  the  following  remark: 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  associate  pictures  of  one  color  or  pattern,  e.  9., 
all  the  pictures  with  lines  every  way  in  brown  go  together.  Also  the  different 
pictures  in  blue  with  lines  of  two  shades  forming  stripes.  Both  Ycl  and  Kuc 
nave  had  this  brown  pattern." 

The  experimenter  determined  to  ascertain  just  how  much  the  subject 
had  learned.  Accordingly  the  following  questionnaire  took  place: 

E.  "What  are  yofand  Xuc?" 

O.  "  Yd  is  the  elephant  and  Kuc  the  picture  with  the  cuts  in  the  side." 
(Both  right.) 

E.  "Can  you  name  any  others?" 

O.  "JVtid  is  the  tall  picture  with  the  rounded  top."  (Ridbt.) 

Questioned  about  the  other  figures,  she  replied  that  toev  seemed  to 
change  all  the  time.  As  remarked  before,  both  Kuc  and  Y6L  had  had  this 
brown  figure  with  Lines. 

E.  "Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  these  are  merely  rather  at- 
tributive of  Kuc  and  YdV 

The  subject  was  puzzled  and  denied  it.  "I  used  to  think  that  Bef  was 
the  name  of  the  little  red  figure,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  carry  this  idea 
through." 

E.  "What  was  the  brown  lines  picture?" 

O.  "As  to  name?" 

"This  answer  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of  abstraction,  as  it  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  chajnEicteristic  set  which  somewhat  hindered  the  subject's  ad- 
vancement, viz.,  her  tendency  to  regard  the  shape  as  the  really  import- 
ant thing,  the  color-pattern  rather  subsidiary.  Nud,  moreover,  meant 
the  whole  picture,  brown  coloring  and  all. 
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E.   "If  you  care  to  put  it  that  way." 

O.  "Well,  once  it  was  Jid  Kuc  and  today  Gej  Laj." 

The  subject  similarly  showed  no  ability  to  name  the  blue  picture.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  she  mentioned  Laj  and  the  vest-shaped 
figure. 

E.  "What  about  this  figure?" 

O.  "Well,  it  used  to  be  Laj,  I  thought,  but  latelv  there  has  been  a 
change.  Laj  has  been  used  elsewhere  and  the  vest  figure  has  another  name." 
(This  was  not  actually  the  case.) 

E.  "Can  you  name  any  other  picture?" 

O.  "Dti/."  (Describes  DiU  correctly.)  "We  have  had  Jid  DtU,  Wej 
Dutf  and  Bef  Dut;  that's  all  I  can  think  of.  (Pause.)  That  is  all  of  the 
pictures:  elephant,  cut,  vest,  this  one  and  the  Nvd  long  one."  (This  last  was 
a  sort  of  thinking  out  loud.) 

E.  "Well,  now  you  have  five  pictures  and  names  of  at  least  four,  per- 
haps for  five.  What  are  the  other  syllables  doing?" 

O.  "Just  floating  in  air,  I  ^ess.  You  see  the  four  syllables  keep  the 
name  with  their  pictures  (as  I  said.  Laj  seems  lately  to  have  been  changed) ; 
but  the  other  syllables  change.  Can  it  be  that  the  other  syllables  change 
when  the  colors  do?  [This  came  to  the  subject  obviously  as  a  flash  of  in- 
spiration.] Anyhow  tney  are  modifiers." 

E.  "Can  you  test  your  hypothesis?" 

O.  "Well,  there's  Gej  Yol  and  Bef  YoV*  [Describes  the  latter  cor- 
rectly; for  the  former  she  describes  Wej  Yolf  there  having  been  for  some 
time  a  consistent  substitution  of  one  of  these  for  the  other.]  Then  there's 
Mix  Yol.  That  has  the  little  red  figure.  No,  that's  Bef.  Well,  Miz  Yol  is 
just  brown.   That's  all  the  YoVs  I  remember.   There  are  probably  more." 

E.  "Try  another." 

The  subject  tries  various  colors.  Be/ has  always  gone  with  the  red  figure. 

E.  "Well,  try  another  figure." 

O.  "  Kuc;  Miz  Kuc  has  the  brown  wavy  lines.  Bef  Kuc  has  the  red 
fipire.  Jid  Kuc  I  have  seen  but  have  forgotten.  Miz  Kuc  looks  like  Miz 
Yd.  It  really  looks  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  cases  as  if  the  last  syl- 
lable goes  with  the  shape  and  the  first  with  the  appearance  inside.  I  can't 
remember  enough  to  be  sure." 

In  the  next  sitting  the  presentation  period  was  omitted  and 
the  syllables  were  presented  for  reaction  as  usual.  In  the  second 
protocol,  Gej  being  the  reaction  word,  the  subject  described 
a  certain  visual  image.  The  experimenter  then  inquired:  "Well, 
what  is  Gej?"  to  which  the  reply  was  given:  "Gej  and  Laj  to- 
gether make  that  blue  picture.  Gej  appears  with  other  syllables 
and  hence  can^t  be  the  name  of  the  Vest'  pictures.  Laj  does  not 
appear  with  any  other  picture  save  the  'vest'.  When  other 
syllables  are  with  Laj,  the  color  changes.  Gej  isn't  anything  by 
itself,  unless  the  name  of  a  particular  color  scheme.  I  don't  think 
it  has  any  particular  group." 

With  regard  to  all  of  the  other  pattern  figures,  she  declared 
that  they  were  modifiers  and  just  by  themselves  meant  nothing. 
It  was  impossible  to  draw  a  Jid  which  was  not  a  Yol,  Kuc, 
Dut  or  Laj.  Bef  alone  might  possibly  stand  by  itself  as  the 
figure  which  was  within  the  figure.  With  this  much  of  a  start 
she  would  imdoubtedly  have  reached  a  complete  abstraction 
in  a  very  short  time,  but  the  sittings  already  prolonged  had  to 
be  broken  off  at  this  point. 
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Little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  further  development 
of  the  analytic  process  by  the  protocols  of  subject  Mn.  The 
analysis  was  fairly  quickly  and  very  definitely  made.  As  has 
been  said  above,  he  also  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  entire 
situation  by  the  aid  of  any  sort  of  mnemonic  device.  Some  of 
these  proved  real  aids  to  memory  and  all  of  them  assisted  in  an 
analysis  of  the  situation-complex.  On  the  whole  his  reports  are 
very  detailed  and  his  recall  quite  correct.  In  spite  of  a  strong 
emphasis  in  the  protocols  on  the  visual  image,  it  was  evident 
that  he  remembered  chiefly  the  verbal  terms,  either  motor  or 
auditory  verbal  or  more  probably  mixed.  He  realized  that  the 
syllables  had  been  changed  aroimd  a  good  deal,  and  from  the 
seventh  sitting  at  least  he  realized  that  the  pictures  were  com- 
pounds. But  as  his  entire  effort  was  to  remember  the  presenta- 
tion as  seen  with  the  given  syllable  that  day,  this  fact  is  merely 
mentioned  by  him  in  passing. 

Associative  abstraction  plays  but  a  small  part  with  this  sub- 
ject due  to  the  episodic  memory  methods  adopted.  Hence, 
though  the  recall  is  fairly  complete,  there  is  little  peculiar 
emphasis  upon  the  constant  concomitant.  The  subject  was 
forced  to  break  his  sittings  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  without 
having  reached  complete  abstraction. 

In  summary,  we  find  the  subjects  divided  into  two  sharply 
dififerentiated  groups  according  to  their  method  of  attack  upon 
the  experimental  material.  The  first  group  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  problem  of  relevance,  which  was  lacking  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  in  the  second  group.  In  the  one  case  there 
was  a  definite  intention  to  abstract,  the  purpose  generally 
reaUzed  as  such,  to  consider  certain  things  only  as  relevant.  In 
the  other  case,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  intention. 

The  writer  proposes  that  this  intention  be  made  the  criterion 
of  abstraction,  and  that  only  the  former  mode  of  attack  be 
called  abstraction.  It  is  true  that  the  term  has  been  used  in  a 
more  general  sense  for  the  process  or  processes  by  which  one  is 
more  highly  conscious  of  (or  conscious  only  of)  certain  features 
of  a  complex  situation.  As  thus  used,  it  includes  attention  and 
what  we  have  called  (following  Ach)  associative  abstraction. 
But  this  broader  use  of  the  term  is  not  happy.  For  abstraction 
ceases  to  have,  as  immediate  experience,  any  distinguishing 
characteristic.  All  of  the  part-processes  described  either  in  thia 
study  or  in  its  predecessors  are  found  in  other  contexts  than 
abstraction.  Abstraction  in  this  broader  sense  would  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  processes  only  by  the  onlooker  or  by  the 
reflective  judgment  of  the  observer.  To  use  the  psychologists' 
bug-a-boo,  the  distinction  is  "merely  logical."  If,  however,  we 
are  allowed  to  restrict  the  term  abstraction  as  proposed  above. 
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a  psychological  criterion  of  abstraction  as  a  process  is  given 
MB  in  the  canscums  interUian  to  consider  a  given  presentation  in  iso- 
lotion  from  some  or  all  of  its  relaiions. 

This  intention  may  arise  in  the  subject's  consciousness  in 
various  ways:  from  instructions,  as  in  the  experiments  of  our 
predecessors  in  this  field;  from  a  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
an  acquiescence  in  them  amoimting  to  instructions,  as  with 
subject  An.;  from  an  analogy  to  previous  experience,  as  with 
subjects  W.  and  El.  External  conditions  may  favor  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  arousal  of  such  an  intention;  negative  instruc- 
tions can  inhibit  it  to  a  very  great  degree;  but  with  adults 
abstraction  is  such  an  habitual  reaction-form  of  mind  that 
negative  instructions  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient.  The 
inhibition  of  abstraction  where  the  material  lends  itself  to  ab- 
straction (and  most  material  does)  impUes  not  only  very  im- 
plicit  acquiescence  in  instructions,  but  a  consciousness  busily 
engaged  with  other  problems.  With  our  subjects  this  intention 
was  focal,  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  most  cases,  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  focus  of  consciousness,  it  recedes  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  process  of  *'true  abstraction"  as  compared  with  "asso- 
ciative abstraction"  is  thus  characterized  by  a  diiBference  of 
content,  since  in  the  latter  the  intention  to  abstract  is  lacking. 
The  temporal  course  of  the  two  is  also  dififerent :  true  abstraction 
is  rapid  and  sure;  associative  abstraction  is  in  comparison  slow 
and  vacillating.  Even  in  the  end-result,  where  the  two  seem 
most  alike,  there  is  a  marked  diiBference.  For  in  true  abstraction, 
one  may  be  distinctly  conscious  of  the  irrelevant,  but  conscious 
of  it  as  something  rejected;  while  in  associative  abstracting  one 
is  generally  not  conscious  of  the  rejected  material  at  all,  or  in 
lower  degree.  And  this  other  content  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
rejection-consciousness.  Associative  abstraction  may  appear 
as  a  cue  leading  up  to  true  abstraction,  while  the  reverse  is  never 
the  case.  These  dififerences  springing  directly  out  of  our  exper- 
imental results  leave  no  question,  it  seems  to  us,  as  to  the  in- 
advisability  of  considering  under  one  heading  two  processes, 
psychologically  so  dissimilar. 

This  becomes  even  clearer  when  one  considers  the  fimction 
of  the  two.  Ach  (1)  has  shown  that  associative  abstraction 
is  sufficient  to  establish  general  meanings.^  A  general  meaning, 
however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  abstract  concept.  Ab- 
stract concepts  are  called  into  existence  in  the  service,  immed- 
iately at  least,  of  reflective  thought.    We  form  abstractions 

^Ach  says  that  associative  abstraction  arouses  a  '^Bewusstheif  of  the 
general  meaning,  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same  even  if  one  reject  such 
creatures  as  "Bewusstheiten." 
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because  we  desire  to  consider  a  certain  presentation  or  quality 
either  isolated  from  all  its  relations,  or  potentially  in  all  possible 
relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  general  meaning,  as  the  fimctional 
psychologists  have  insisted,  exists  in  the  service  of  practical 
needs.  For  this,  the  closer  link  given  in  associative  abstraction 
between  the  class  name  and  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the 
varying  situations  to  which  the  name  is  applied  may  suffice. 
Associative  abstraction  may  present  to  us,  as  meaning,  the 
general  characteristics  only  of  a  certain  term,  and  hence  may 
serve  to  call  forth  a  generaUased  form  of  action.  But  for  re- 
flective thought  this  is  not  enough.  Even  though  perceived 
in  a  welter  of  concrete  particulars,  the  given  quality  must  be 
recognized  as  the  only  one  that  counts.  This  recognition  it  is 
which  associative  abstraction  cannot  3deld.  Abstraction  in  the 
fullest  sense  is  a  process  limited  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
level  of  purposeful  thought;  it  arises  chiefly  by  means  of  re- 
flection and  in  the  service  of  reflective  thought. 

Summary 

Abstraction  begins  either  with  anal3rsis  or  with  conceptual 
assimilation  of  the  presentation.  These  may  be  described  as 
partial  versus  total  assimilation,  for  analysis  is  foimd  to  involve 
conceptuaUzation  of  the  resulting  analyzed  parts.  That  which 
chiefly  determines  whether  the  assimilation  shall  be  total  or 
partial  seems  to  be  the  presence  or  absence  in  consciousness  of 
appropriate  mental  categories,  which  permit  the  total  assimila- 
tion of  the  presentation  without  too  great  violence  either  to  the 
categories  or  to  the  presentation.  Yet  even  where  the  subject 
has  clearly  such  a  category,  a  mental  "set"  for  analysis  (what- 
ever this  may  really  consist  of)  may  cause  partial  assimilation. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  initiated  by  certain  cues.  In 
the  first  group  of  these,  there  is  a  preferential  selection,  through 
the  operation  of  attention  and  memory,  of  certain  parts  of  the 
presented  material.  In  a  second  group,  analysis  is  initiated 
because  of  the  essentially  analytic  means  of  communication; 
hence  these  may  fairly  be  called  social  cues  to  analysis. 

The  third  group  is  characterized  by  the  deUberate  and 
reflective  intention  to  analyze.  DeUberate  analysis  may  be  it- 
self initiated  or  at  least  suggested  by  the  other  cues  (hence  we 
have  clearly  something  of  a  cross-division),  but  this  form  of 
analysis  is  marked  off  from  the  other  cases  by  the  apparent 
activity  of  the  self.  Analysis  may  be  initiated  by  several,  not 
infrequently  by  all,  of  these  cues  acting  in  unison.  Particularly 
noteworthy,  however,  is  the  great  influence  of  language  habits, 
an  influence  which  permeates  our  commerce  with  our  environ- 
ment at  every  turn  and  which,  by  its  very  nature,  inclines  us  to 
analysis. 
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»U8e  we  desire  to  coDsider  a  certaiD  presentation  or  quality 
r  isolated  from  all  its  relations,  or  potentially  in  all  possible 
latioDS. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  general  meaning,  as  the  functional 
lychologists  have  insisted,  exists  in  the  service  of  practical 
For  this,  the  closer  link  given  in  associative  abstraction 
letween  the  class  name  and  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the 
■ying  situations  to  which  the  name  is  applied  may  suffice. 
TOciative  abstraction  may  present  to  us,  as  meaning,  the 
tneral  characteristics  only  of  a  certain  term,  and  hence  may 
■ve  to  call  forth  a  generalized  form  of  action.  But  for  re- 
wtive  thought  this  is  not  enough.  Even  though  perceived 
J  a  welter  of  concrete  particulars,  the  given  quality  must  be 
aissed  as  the  only  one  that  counts.  This  recognition  it  is 
1  associative  abstraction  cannot  yield.  Abstraction  in  the 
t  sense  is  a  process  limited  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
1  of  purposeful  thought;  it  arises  chiefly  by  means  of  re- 
flection and  in  the  service  of  reflective  thought. 

SuMMARr 

Abstraction  begins  either  with  analysis  or  with  conceptual 
assimilation  of  the  presentation.  These  may  be  described  as 
partial  versus  total  assimilation,  for  analysis  is  found  to  involve 
conceptualization  of  the  resulting  analyzed  parts.  That  which 
chiefly  determines  whether  the  assimilation  shall  be  total  or 
partial  seems  to  be  the  presence  or  absence  in  consciousness  of 
appropriate  mental  categories,  which  permit  the  total  assimil&- 
tion  of  the  presentation  without  too  great  violence  either  to  the 
categories  or  to  the  presentation.  Yet  even  where  the  subject 
baa  clearly  such  a  cat^ory,  a  mental  "set"  for  analysis  (whab- 
erer  this  may  really  consist  of)  may  cause  partial  assimilation. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  initiated  by  certain  cues.  la 
the  first  group  of  these,  there  is  a  preferential  selection,  through 
the  operation  of  attention  and  memory,  of  certain  parte  of  the 
presented  material.  In  a  second  group,  analyBis  is  initiated 
t>ecauBc  of  the  eesentially  analytic  means  of  coauaumtaiitM: 
Ix'ncc  these  m^  fairly  be  called  social  cues  to  aoalyw. 

" 1  deHb^*  ^ 
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Conceptualization,  or  the  assimilation  to  certain  pre-formed 
mental  categories,  is  likewise  initiated  by  cues  which  permit  of  a 
certain  grouping.  In  the  first  group  of  cues,  assimilation  is 
fi^hered  by  the  fact  that  one's  awareness  of  the  presentation 
is  accomplished  through  a  modification  or  transformation  of 
the  primary  sense-data.  The  presentation  is  apperceived  in 
terms  of  other  sense  modaUties,  in  feeling  terms,  in  terms  of 
use.  This  translation  being  only  possible  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  both  the  presented  sense-data  and  the  "apperceiving  mass" 
are  aspects  of  a  more  general  class,  this  class  is  thus  brought  into 
clear  relief. 

In  the  second  group,  the  assimilation  takes  place  through 
emphasis  of  some  part  of  the  primary  data,  either  by  blur- 
ring of  part  of  the  image  or  by  selection  of  one  part  to  represent 
the  whole.  In  both  cases,  the  representative  element  is  one 
which  unites  the  presented  object  to  some  relatively  stable 
mental  category.  Representation  by  a  verbal  term  is  intermed- 
iate between  the  two  groups.  For  although  it  is  strictly  speaking 
a  transformation  of  the  primary  sense-data,  the  name  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  things  signified  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a 
representative. 

The  cues  of  the  third  group  presuppose  not  only  definite 
categories,  but  that  precisely  this  kind  of  presentation  has 
previously  been  assimilated  to  them.  In  the  first  case,  the  name 
of  the  presentation  as  an  individual  or  particular  is  inhibited; 
and,  before  it  can  be  recalled,  the  general  name  comes  to  con- 
sciousness. In  the  other  case,  the  class  name,  which  itself  seems 
to  come  unmediated,  mediates  between  the  presented  situation 
and  the  mental  category. 

Analysis  and  assimilation  develop  into  complete  abstraction 
by  slightly  different  steps,  few  of  which  could  be  studied  under 
our  experimental  conditions.  Where  unfamiliarity  made  dis- 
crimination difficult,  the  subject  is  forced  to  seek  out,  deliber- 
ately or  otherwise,  the  essential  or  differentiating  aspect  of  the 
presentation.  If  this  is  the  element  to  be  abstracted,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  such  relative  unfamiUarity  is  favorable  to  abstraction. 
Attentive  emphasis  to  one  aspect  passes  over  easily  into  inten- 
tional neglect  of  everything  else.  Associative  abstraction,  the 
emphasizing  in  memory  of  the  constant  concomitant  at  the 
expense  of  the  varying  concomitants,  helps  very  materially,  but 
by  itself  does  not  lead  to  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  element 
of  the  assimilated  complex. 

A  consolidation  of  the  analytic  process  precedes  its  change 
over  into  abstraction.  In  our  experiments  this  change  took 
place  as  the  result  of  an  analogy  to  past  experience,  an  analogy 
which  grew  out  of  a  fairly  thorough  knowledge  of  the  groimds 
upon  which  it  was  based. 
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Associative  abstraction  may  suflSce  for  the  development  of 
a  general  meaning ,  but  something  more  is  required  for  an  ab- 
straction. The  essential  element  in  abstraction  is  a  definite, 
though  perhaps  marginal^  intention  to  consider  a  certain  quality  in 
isolation  from  any  of  its  particular  relations.  Only  a  mind  which 
is  capable  of  reflective  thought  has  need  of  such  an  intention. 
The  "mental  set"  which  includes  this  intention  may  be  called 
the  abstractive  attitude.  This  attitude  seems  to  be  variously 
aroused:  by  instructions,  by  more  or  less  unmediated  analogy 
to  past  experience,  by  reflective  thought  about  the  situation, 
by  certain  intellectual  needs.  It  is  this  which  must  be  added  not 
only  to  associative  abstraction  but  also  to  conceptualization 
and  analysis  in  order  to  convert  them  into  full-fledged  processes 
of  abstraction.  As  a  final  conclusion,  one  ventures  to  call  re- 
newed attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  certain  pro- 
blems without  giving  the  subjects  definite  instructions,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  subjects'  prejudices  but  also  to  avoid  pro- 
foundly altering  by  those  very  instructions  the  nature  of  the 
process  ostensibly  studied. 


Appendix 


warned, 
ciations. 

to  'Baccy'  and  thence  to  something  in  the  picture  like  tobacco.  They  were 
even  to  repress  any  such  tendencies."  It  is  regrettable  that  the  exact  word- 
ing was  not  preserved;  for  this  instruction  was  critical  for  S.  and  J.,  per- 
haps for  P.  and  Mn.  They  somehow  understood  the  ejmerimenter  to  mean 
that  they  were  not  to  endeavor  to  connect  any  s>[llable  with  some  aspect 
of  the  picture  (whereas  he  meant  only  to  prohibit  mediate  and  external 
or  acciaental  associations),  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  their  abstraction.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  change,  even  a 
contemporary  note  is  unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  following 
additional  instructions  were  given  verbatim: 

"I  want  to  make  clear  certain  distinctions.  When  you  see  the  syllable, 
it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  certain  experiences.  These  are,  at  least  in  large  meas- 
ure, terminated  by  your  reaction.  Certainly  all  tfoluntary  search  for  an 
association  should  terminate,  although  there  may  arise  apontaneoiuly 
certain  relevant  experiences.  It  is  to  see  if  such  be  the  case  that  a  short 
pause  is  enjoined.  Next  you  are  to  re(ro«pec(  upon  this  experience  just 
passed.  You  are  not  concerned  now — at  least  primarily — with  your  present 
experience  but  with  a  past  experience.  You  are  to  describe,  as  accurately 
as  in  you  lies,  what  took  place  in  your  consciousness  during  the  reaction 
time.  If  you  add  what  came  afterwards — as  is  proper,  if  the  experience 
is  relevant — make  clear  that  it  did  come  later:  ^Aa  i  write  the  ahove^  I  am 
conscious  that  it  is  entirely  wrong.'  Again,  I  want  first  of  all  your  actual 
experience  rather  than  your  interpretation  of  your  experience.  I  do  not 
bar  this  latter — indeed  I  am  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  want  you  sharply  to  dis- 
tinguish between  fact  and  interpretation.  Moreover,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  mterpretation.  There  is  the  interpretation  which  comes  to  you  during 
the  reaction  period  and  there  is  that  which  comes  as  you  write.  The  former 
is  very  important,  the  latter  is  often  quite  useful." 
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A  NOTE  ON  WUNDT'S  DOCTRINE  OF  CREATIVE 

SYNTHESIS 


By  £.  B.  TrrcHBNER 


It  was  on  a  country-walk  in  the  spring  of  1858,  Wundt  in- 
forms us,  that  the  notion  of  creative  synthesis,  which  waste 
play  so  large  a  part  in  his  psychological  system,  first  occurred  to 
him  as  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  visual  space-perception.^ 
In  formal  outline,  his  doctrine  remains  the  same  from  the  Bei- 
trdge  of  1862  to  the  Phyaiologische  Psychologis  of  1910.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  between  the  Vorlesungen  and  the  PhyaioU 
ogische  Paychologie  Wimdt  had  radically  changed  his  views; 
and  the  story  of  this  change,  in  the  context  of  space-perception, 
throws  so  clear  a  light  on  his  psychological  development  and  his 
syBtematic  procedure  that  I  think  it  worth  the  telling. 

The  Period  of  Unconacious  Inferences 

For  the  first  accoimt  of  the  doctrine  of  creative  synthesis  w© 
turn  to  the  concluding  essay  of  the  Beitrdge.  Here  Wimdt  anal- 
jnses  the  process  of  perception  into  three  unconscious  acts  of 
mductive  reasoning:  colligation,  synthesis  or  fusion,  and  anal- 
ogy.  We  consider  them  in  order. 

(a)  The  uniform  connection  of  sensory  stimulation  with 
reflex  movement  means  the  repeated  pairing  and  therefore  the 
intimate  connection  of  objective  with  subjective  (muscular) 
sensations.  The  mind  takes  cognisance  of  this  paired  rela- 
tionship by  an  unconscious  act  of  coIUgation,  j^  form  of  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration.  Since  A  has,  a  thousand  times 
over,  been  followed  immediately  by  a,  and  B  by  6,  the  mind 
argues  that  A  will  in  the  future  always  be  attended  by  a,  and  B 
by  b;  or,  in  general,  that  an  objective  sensation  will  always  be 
attended  by  a  subjective  sensation.  We  are  still  far  removed 
from  perception;  the  combinations  Aa,  Bb,  leave  the  com- 
ponent sensations  A^a^  By  b,  just  what  they  were;  but  we  have, 
m  the  act  of  colligation,  taken  the  first  step  toward  perception.* 

^ErUbUs  und  Erkanntes,  1920,  181  fit.  Cf.  Ueber  psychische  Cauaa- 
lit&t,  etc.,  Pkil,  Stiid.f  X.,  1894,  123. 

*BeUrdge  xur  Theorie  der  SinnestDohmehmung.  1862,  442.  There  ia 
here,  I  thiiuc,  a  confusion,  at  any  rate  a  verbal  comiision,  between  colligi^ 
tion  as  extenial  mode  of  connection  (the  paired  sensations  are  ipso  fado 
ooUigated)  and  coUigation  as  unconscious  act  of  seneralization  (the  paired 
sensations  are  the  material  of  an  enimierative  inference).  I  have  read  the 
passage  in  accordance  with  what  I  take  to  be  its  general  sense. 
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(6)  The  essential  act  is  that  of  synthesis.  The  mind  cannot, 
however,  advance  to  synthesis  of  its  own  accord.  Something 
must  happen,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  accident,  which 
disrupts  the  colligation  and  starts  the  mind  enquiring  and  com- 
paring. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  two  luminous  points, 
at  fixed  distances  from  the  eye,  and  that  they  set  up  two  dis- 
tinct retinal  sensations.  These  objective  sensations  A,  B  are 
combined  with  their  corresponding  muscular  sensations  a,  b; 
we  have  verified  our  colligation.  But  suppose  further  that  the 
points  shift  to  new  positions  while  the  eye  remains  at  rest.  We 
now  have  two  objective  sensations,  A,  By  with  no  attendant  a, 
6;  our  colligation  is  proved  wroijg.  What  happens? — I  trans- 
late the  somewhat  cryptic  sentences  in  which  Wundt  describes 
the  synthetic  act.* 

''In  this  way  the  two  distinct  retinal  sensations  are  apprehended  for 
themselves  alone,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are  compared  with  the  mus- 
cular sensations  that  correspond  with  them.  The  connection  with  muscular 
sensations  that  colligation  has  established  is  broken,  since  the  difference 
between  the  retinal  sensations  conditioned  upon  the  changed  position  of 
the  luminous  points  is  apprehended  for  itself  alone,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  change  of  position  is  measured  by  the  degrees  of  the  corresponding 
muscular  sensations.  Here  begins  the  activity  of  S3mthesis.  In  isolating 
the  retinal  sensations,  but  at  the  same  time  measuring  them  by  the  standard 
borrowed  from  the  muscular  sense,  it  moulds  perception  to  the  form,  the 
constraining  impulse  to  which  lies  in  the  sense-impressions, — to  the  spatial 
form.  Synthesis  in  perception  is  thus  a  creative  activity,  since  it  con- 
structs space;  but  this  creative  activity  is  in  no  way  arbitrary;  the  sensory 
impressions  and  the  external  accidents  that  play  their  part  in  synthesis 
msuce  it  altogether  necessary  that  space  be  reconstructed  with  absolute 
fidelity.  The  spatial  form  is  the  only  form  that  can  issue  from  the  logical 
manipulation  of  the  given  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  spatial  form  is 
therefore  the  necessary  product  of  this  manipulation.'' 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  these  sentences  in  homely 

English,  I  think  the  course  of  the  mind^s  argument  would  run 

somewhat  as  follows.  The  situation  is,  let  me  repeat,  that  two 

objective  sensations  A  and  B  are  given  without  their  regular 

subjective  accompaniments  a  and  b.   The  mind  then  argues  to 

itself,  unconsciously,  in  this  way: 

''Here's  an  astonishing  state  of  things, — a  good  A  and  a  good  B  with- 
out a  trace  of  a  and  h.  How  in  the  world  can  a  and  b  have  got  away?  Let 
me  call  them  up,  and  see  if  anything  has  happened  to  them.  Here's  o, — 
it  fits  all  right  to  A ;  here's  6, — it  fits  all  right  to  B.  There's  nothing  the 
matter — curious,  thoudi,  that  a  is  so  much  stronger  than  &;  I  never  noticed 
that  before.  Now  I  do  think  of  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  local-qualities 
like  A  have  strong  as,  and  all  the  local-quahties  like  B  have  weak  &s.  Yes. 
and  I  believe  there's  more  than  that;  I  believe  that  if  the  terms  of  the  old 
familiar  colligation  were  laid  out  I  should  find  a  real  parallelism,  graded 
series  with  graded  series.  But  then  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't — yes,  but  I  do  I  I  do  see!  I've  got  it  I  Why,  if  I  only  run  A  and  o  and 
B  and  b  together,  and  all  the  rest  in  the  same  way,  and  just  take  every  two 

*Ibid.,  444. 
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in  the  lump,  I  can  place  A  and  B\  I  am  placing  them;  A  is  there  and  B 
is  therel  Eureka!  tnat's  what  that  old  colligation  was  for,  only  I  hadn't 
sense  to  see  it.  What  else  could  it  have  been  for,  graded  local-quality  on 
one  side  and  graded  strength  of  muscle-sensation  on  the  other?  The 
whole  arransement  is  luminous,  once  you  know  how  to  look  at  it.  Now 
let  me  try  tne  thing  out  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  I'll  find  the  rest  of  the 
world  luminous  too." 

Great  nonsense,  of  course.  I  submit  only  that  it  is  more  or 
less  intelligible  nonsense,  that  it  reproduces  the  gist  of  Wundt's 
statement,  and  that  it  ^ows  clearly  the  locus  of  the  synthetic 
act.  Not  the  nature  of  the  associated  elements,  but  the  mind's 
unconscious  logical  Verarbeitung  of  those  elements,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  emergence  of  the  new  type  of  experience.  Left  to 
themselves,  under  the  external  conditions  of  association,  the 
elements  would  never  have  got  beyond  an  habitual  linkage  that 
kept  their  character  as  experiences  imchanged.  The  mind,  as 
Wimdt  himself  puts  it  later  on,  is  thus  like  a  logically-trained  man 
of  science,  before  whom  the  facts  of  colligation  are  laid  with  the 
request  that  he  explain  them.^  It  is  true  that,  when  synthesis 
has  done  its  work,  the  resultant  perception  is  exhibited  to  us 
as  something  natural  and  necessary,  the  only  resultant  that 
could  have  been  expected.  But  just  as  there  never  was  an  im- 
conscious  mind  whose  operations  did  not  reflect  the  conscious 
ingenuity  of  its  inventor,  so  was  there  never  a  logically-trained 
man  of  science  who  did  not,  in  the  flashing  moment  of  explana- 
tory insight,  take  his  explanation  to  be  final  and  inevitable. 

(c)  The  office  of  the  third  imconscious  act,  analogy,  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  paraphrase.  Anal- 
ogy saves  trouble  and  time:  the  work  of  synthesis,  once  done, 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  act  of  analogy  is  therefore  not  essen- 
tial, though  without  it  we  should  find  the  business  of  per- 
ception laborious,  and  might  have  been  satisfied  to  stop  short  of 
the  refinements  which  we  have  actually  achieved.* 

The  popular  account  in  the  Vorlesungen  tells  us  that  colligation  is  a 

gneralising  inference,  which  takes  accoimt  only  of  externals;  from  the 
ct  that  a  connection  has  taken  place  very  often,  we  infer  that  it  will  id- 
ways  take  place.  Synthesis,  on  the  other  hand,  searches  for  the  ground  of 
connection.  It  compares  a  number  of  colligations  of  the  same  sort,  and 
traces  the  connective  thread  that  runs  through  them;  the  connection  then 
appears  as  necessanr,  and  is  therewith  traiisformed  into  a  fusion  of  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  Synthesis  thus  furnishes  something  new,  namely, 
the  law  of  connection;  it  is  the  creative  activity  in  the  process  of  know- 
ledge.  The  text  then  proceeds: 

"The  analysis  which  we  have  given  [of  space-perception]  divides  al- 
most of  itself  into  the  two  stages  of  colligation  and  synthesis.  A  luminous 
point  appears  in  our  field  of  vision;   it  arouses  a  retinal  sensation  of  de- 

^Ueber  die  Entstehung  r&umlicher  Gesichtswahmehmimgen,  PhUos, 
Manaiahefte,  iii.,  1869,  232;  reprinted  as  Das  Raumproblem  in  erkenntnis- 
theoretischer  Beleuchtung  (1867) — a  mistake  for  1869— in  Kleine  Schriften, 
iii.,  192 1,  406  f. 

^BeUrdge,  444  f. 
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terminate  local  coloring;  and  with  that  is  connected  a  movement-sensation, 
which  in  its  intensity  corresponds  exactly  with  the  distance  of  the  stimu- 
lated point  from  the  retinal  centre.  Sucn  colli^tions  are  formed  in  large 
numbers,  since  every  distinct  retinal  sensation  is  connected  with  a  move- 
ment-sensation of  a  certain  intensity.  But  when  a  number  of  colligations 
have  taken  shape,  a  comparison  of  them  necessarily  follows.  Comparison 
shows  that  a  gradation  in  the  intensity  of  the  movement-sensations  cor- 
responds with  the  gradation  in  the  local  coloring  of  the  retinal  sensations. 
In  this  way  the  retmal  sensations  are  brought  into  that  quantitative  rel&« 
tion  which  corresponds  with  the  relation  of  the  movements  and  which — 
since  the  movement-sensation  is  something  external  to  the  visual  sensation 

g roper — can  be  apprehended  only  as  an  external,  extensive  relation.  The 
ringing  together  of  the  different  colligations,  their  comparison,  and  the 
inference  based  upon  it, — all  this  is  the  work  of  synthesis;  and  the  product 
of  the  synthesis,  space-perception,  is  a  wholly  new  creation  over  against 
the  sensations  it  niiakes  use  of.'' 

When  once  the  act  of  sjrnthesis  has  been  performed,  analogy  steps  in 
with  a  twofold  function,  anticipatory  and  time-saving.* 

The  Intermediaie  Period 

It  is  needless  to  insist — for  no  one  has  made  the  point  more 
clearly  and  decisively  than  Wmidt  himself — ^that  this  elaborate 
explanation  explains  nothing.  It  shows  the  confusions  to  which 
all  conmion-sense  psychology  is  liable,  the  confusions  of  logic 
with  psychology,  of  form  with  content,  of  active  principle  with 
efifect  produced.  The  act  of  synthesis,  in  particular,  makes 
flagrant  appeal  to  a  logical  deiis  ex  machina.  There  is  an  ob- 
scure plausibility  as  we  approach  the  act,  and  again  as  we  re- 
cede from  it;  but  at  the  crucial  moment  we  simply  shut  our 
eyes  and  open  our  mouth  and  see  what  applied  logic  will  send 
us.  An  unfriendly  critic  might  very  well  have  said  that  the  un- 
conscious mind  was  hazarding  a  pure  guess — or  would  have 
been,  had  not  Wundt  known  beforehand  the  answer  to  the 
psychological  question  asked  by  the  facts  of  colligation. 

Wundt  himself  took  the  first  step  toward  emancipation  from 
logic  in  1867,  when  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  editors  of  the 
Vierteljahrsschrift  fiir  Psychialriej  a  review  of  recent  work  in  the 
field  of  physiological  psychology.  He  still  regards  perception 
as  a  matter  of  unconscious  inferences;  but  he  deliberately 
drops  the  explanatory  side  of  his  theory,  and  seeks  to  develop 
it  in  descriptive  terms,  free  of  hypothetical  entanglements.  The 
sole  task  of  psychology,  he  says,  is  to  show — ^the  possibility  of 
spatial  perception  being  presupposed — how  the  mind  manages 
to  bring  its  sensations,  which  are  intensive  magnitudes,  into 
spatial  order  and  arrangement;  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  the 

^Voriesungen  ueber  die  Menschen-  und  ThieraeelCf  i.,  1863.  434  ff.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  deductive  prooeaures  of  dis- 
tinction and  analysis:  see  p.  4A2.  In  Beitrdge  43Q  f.  we  read  that  '^he  in- 
dividual space-perception  is  tne  law  which  explains  a  determinate  con- 
nection of  sensations,  and  space  at  large  is  the  general  law  which  embraces 
all  individual  space-perceptions." 
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"instruments  and  activities"  whereby  a  perception  of  space 
arises.  The  instruments  are  the  two  systems  of  local  signs, 
the  one  a  system  of  different  qualities,  the  other  a  system  of 
graded  intensities.  The  activities  consist  in  the  interplay  of 
these  two  systems.  "A  measure  of  the  spatial  distance  between 
any  two  points  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  an  intensively 
graded  system  of  signs;  but  a  system  of  qualitatively  different 
signs  is  required  in  order  that  the  metric  relation  obtained  by 
means  of  the  first  system  may  be  transferred  to  the  qualitative 
impressions  and  in  this  transference  be  made  permanent.  The 
eflBciency  of  either  system  thus  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
eflBciency  of  the  other."  Beyond  this  point,  Wtmdt  says,  psy- 
chology cannot  go.  The  uniform  connection  of  qualitative  local 
signs  and  feelings  of  innervation  "is"  the  perception  of  space. 
"And  if  my  critics  object  that  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  space  out  of  intensive  sensations  is,  after  all,  no  more  an- 
swered by  my  theory  than  by  others,  I  have  nothing  to  reply. 
That  question,  if  it  is  directed  to  psychology  as  empirical 
science,  has  been  wrongly  addressed."^ 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  psychology  were  coming  to  its  rights.  No 
doubt,  the  perceptive  theory  which  Wundt  is  championing  pre- 
supposes "the  familiar  psychical  processes  of  association  and 
reproduction,  of  unconscious  judgment  and  inference;"*  but 
he  has  been  able,  nevertheless,  to  set  it  up  free  of  logical  scaf- 
folding; and  the  reader  who  mistrusted  the  unconscious  mind 
might  even  now,  with  sufficient  psychological  faith,  have  taken 
the  theory  and  left  the  logic.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  Wundt 
is  merely  resting,  for  the  moment,  at  a  half-way  house.  The  only 
plausibility  that  his  theory  can  boast — and  we  have  seen  that, 
to  our  modem  eyes,  it  is  little  enough — derives  from  the  crea- 
tive act  of  synthesis.  Our  supposed  reader,  for  all  his  psychologi- 
cal good-will,  must  have  been  content  to  argue  that,  since  in- 
tensive sensations  are  the  sole  possible  basis  of  space-percep- 
tion, any  theory  is  plausible  which  assumes  a  strictly  genetic 
form.*  Wundt  would  hardly  be  satisfied  to  make  so  much  virtue 
out  of  so  bare  a  necessity.  He  must,  therefore,  unless  that  logi- 
cal synthesis  is  to  be  restored,  go  further  on  his  psychological 
way;  he  must  seek  a  new  plausibility,  and  must  raise  the  ques- 
tion how  it  is  at  all  possible  that  intensive  sensations  be  trans- 
lated into  a  spatial  form.   This  question  he  takes  up,  two  years 

^Neuere  Leistunj^n  auf  dem  Gebiete  derphysiologischeiiPBychologie, 
Vjs.  f.  PsychicUrief  i.,  1867,  33,  36.  40,  45,  46.  Among  the  hypotheses 
dropped  is  that  of  the  origination  ot  eve-movements  in  reflexes  (38). — Cf. 
Phuos.  MonaUhefte,  iii.,  1869,  225;    Kleine  Sckriften,  iii.,  192 1,  399. 

*Vjs.  /.  Paychiatrie,  i.,  1867,  45  f. 

•Cf.  Wundt's  criticism  of  the  empiristic  theory:  Vjs.,  39  f^  44.  This 
criticism  is  renewed  in  PhUos.  MonaUhefte,  iii.,  1869,  225  fit.;  Kleine 
Schrifienf  iii.,  192 1,  399  fif. 
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later,  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  genesis  of  visual  space-per- 
ception.*® 

Space  and  our  conscious  contents  have  after  all,  Wundt 
reminds  us,  certain  characters  in  common.  They  may  both 
alike  be  subsumed  to  the  concept  of  magnitude;  they  are  both 
continua,  magnitudes  whose  progression  is  continuous;  and 
they  are  both  continua  of  manifold  dimensions.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  ceases.  For  the  dimensions  of  a  con- 
tinuum may  be  variously  interrelated.  They  may  be  disparate, 
which  means  that,  though  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
magnitude,  they  are  otherwise  wholly  independent  of  one 
another  and  can  never  pass  over  into  one  another.  They  may 
be  homologous,  which  means  that  they  not  only  are  themselves 
capable  of  continuous  progression  but  also  permit  of  continuous 
passage  from  one  to  another;  colors,  for  example,  represent  a 
continuum  of  two  homologous  dimensions.  And  lastly  they 
may  be  congruent,  which  means  that  they  are  not  only  hom- 
ologous but  also  interchangeable;  any  given  section  of  one 
dimension  is  congruent  with  an  equal  section  of  another.  It  is 
plain,  now,  that  space  is  a  manifold  continuum  of  three  con- 
gruent dimensions,  and  that  our  ideational  content  is  a  mani- 
fold continuum  of  three  disparate  dimensions — quaUty,  in- 
tensity, time.  Hence  the  question  before  us  runs:  How  may 
a  continuum  of  three  congruent  dimensions  be  derived  from  a 
continuum  of  three  disparate  dimensions? 

The  answer  turns  on  the  nature  of  these  disparates.  We 
can  form  a  continuum  of  x  congruent  dimensions  if  we  have 
given  (a)  a  continuum  of  x  homologous  dimensions,  to  serve 
as  material  of  measurement,  and  (b)  a  continuum  of  one  (dis- 
parate) dimension,  ph3rsiologically  connected  with  it,  to  serve 
as  measuring  scale.  By  applying  scale  to  material  for  all  [)08- 
sible  distances  and  in  all  possible  directions  we  render  con- 
gruent the  homologous  dimensions  of  the  material  and  we  read 
X  dimensions  into  the  originally  one-dimensional  scale.  The 
procedure  may  be  described  either  as  the  reduction  of  the 
heter(^eneous  material  to  measurements  of  a  homogeneous 
scale,  or  as  the  multiplication  of  the  homogeneous  scale  by 
means  of  a  heterogeneous  material.  Its  result  must  be  the 
formation  of  a  continuum  of  congruent  dimensions. 

Colors,  as  we  have  seen,  represent  a  continuum  of  two 
homologous  dimensions.  The  system  of  qualitative  local  signs 
is  evidently  a  continuum  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  furnishes 

^^See  Note  4.  The  question,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  Vj'«.,  can 
hardly  fall  within  the  limits  of  empirical  psychology.  In  his  introductorv 
paragraph  Wundt  proposes  to  discuss  it  'Von  einer  sdlgemeineren  psychol- 
ogischen  Grundlage  aus;"  but  the  new  title  of  the  KUint  Schriften  makes 
it  epistemological.  The  argument  is  utilized  both  in  the  P.  P.,  1874,  685 
f.,  and  in  the  Logik,  i.,  1880,  459. 
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US  with  a  material  of  measurement.  In  searching  for  a  scale, 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  two  one-dimensional  continua — 
the  two  remaining  disparate  dimensions  of  the  total  ideational 
continuum,  time  and  intensity.  We  can  hardly  hesitate.  Every 
measurement  by  a  time-scale  would  depend,  first,  upon  the 
distance  between  the  terminal  points  within  the  qualitative 
continuum  which  constituted  the  limits  of  the  interval  to  be 
measured  and,  secondly,  upon  the  velocity  with  which  this  dis- 
tance had  been  traversed.  The  units  of  the  time-scale  would 
thus  be  variable  and  incomparable.  So  we  are  left  with  in- 
tensity, the  intensity  of  movement-sensations  or  sensations 
of  innervation;  and  here  we  find,  in  fact,  both  constancy  of 
metric  result  when  scale  is  laid  upon  material,  and  also  that 
physiological  connection  between  the  two  factors  in  measure- 
ment which  the  successful  solution  of  our  problem  demands. 
A  space  of  two  congruent  dimensions  is  thus  assured. 

What,  then,  of  the  third  spatial  dimension?  We  must,  ob- 
viously, retain  our  intensive  scale;  for  all  three  dimensions  of 
space  are  congruent.  But  if  logic  and  experiment  are  at  one  upon 
this  point,  so  are  they  also  at  one  as  regards  the  original  mater- 
ial of  measurement,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  third 
one-dimensional  constituent  of  ideation,  namely,  time.  Time- 
order  in  ideation,  succession,  plays  a  far  larger  part  in  the  per- 
ception of  depth  than  in  the  perception  of  surface,  and  the  per- 
ception of  depth  itself  shows  always  a  certain  indefiniteness, 
which  points  to  a  more  or  less  variable  and  unreliable  material. 
Presently,  it  is  true,  the  work  of  time  may  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  other  and  more  dependable  materials,  such  as  the 
stereoscopic  dififerences  between  the  images  of  the  resting 
retinas.  But  unless  time  had  been  there  to  play  its  part  as 
original  material  of  measurement,  we  should  hardly  have  at- 
tained to  the  perception  of  the  third  spatial  dimension. 

*'Now,  therefore,  we  can  understand  how  it  comes  about 
that  our  ideation,  which  represents  primarily  a  continuum  of 
three  disparate  dimensions,  is  able  to  develop,  in  space,  a  con- 
tinuimi  of  three  congruent  dimensions."  Wundt  has  answered 
his  new  question,  and  in  answering  it  has  once  more  made  his 
theory  plausible.^^ 

The  Psychological  Period 

We  may  still  ask,  however,  whether  this  novel  plausibility 
is  more  than  logical.  Does  the  essay  of  1869  really  do  anything 
else  than  replace  the  imconscious  induction  of  1862  by  a  process 
of  conscious  deduction?  And  is  the  theory  of  visual  space-per- 
ception, as  a  psychological  theory,  itself  bettered  by  the  change? 

^^PhUoa.  MonaUhefte,  iii.,  1869,  238  fit.;  £Mne  Schrifterif  iii.,  1921, 
413  ff. 
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We  have,  fortunately,  Wundt's  own  reply  to  these  object- 
lions  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Physiologische  Psychologie.  Five 
years  are  still  to  elapse  before  that  work  appears.  When  it 
comes,  we  see  that  Wundt's  thought  has  profited  both  by  the 
negative  and  by  the  positive  results  of  the  articles  we  have  been 
considering;  it  has  become  through  and  through  psychological. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Beitrdge  he  could  set  the  Leibnizian 
motto:  Nihil  est  in  inteUectu  quod  nan  prius  fuerit  in  sensu — 
nisi  inteUedus  ipse;  and  the  inteUedus  ipse  shows  as  the  un- 
conscious mind,  always  ready  to  explain  by  inductive  argument 
what  otherwise  must  remain  inexplicable.  On  the  title-page 
of  the  Physiologische  Psychologie  he  might  (save  for  the  dog- 
Latin  of  it)  have  set  the  motto:  Nihil  est  in  intelledu  quod  non 
prius  fuerit  in  sensu — nisi  processus  quidam  penitus  psycholo- 
gicus.  The  theory  of  space-perception  is  henceforth  a  psycholo- 
gical theory,  wrought  out  in  terms  of  immanent  psychological 
proces9.^* 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  details,  and  I  need  not  spend 
time  on  them.  The  uniform  teaching  of  the  Physiologische  Psy* 
chologie  is  that  the  "idea  of  space  issues  in  every  case  from  the 
connection  of  a  qualitative  manifold  of  peripheral  sensations 
with  the  qualitatively  imiform  feelings  of  innervation,  which 
by  their  intensive  gradation  are  suited  to  serve  as  a  general 
measure  of  magnitude,''  and  that  this  issuance  is  psychologically 
conditioned.^*  The  form  of  the  statement  changes,  of  course, 
but  its  substance  remains.  We  have  all  learned  it,  and  we  are 
all  prepared  to  reject  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  the  tre- 
mendous array  of  experimental  evidence  that  Wundt  was  able 
to  set  forth  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis;  let  us  not  forget  either 
the  conceptual  background  against  which  he  worked,  and  in 
particular  the  vague  evolutionism  of  the  late  sixties  and  the 
seventies,  which  would  make  no  bones  of  deriving  space  from 
the  non-spatial.  The  synthetic  theory  was  boldly  planned  and 
conscientiously  wrought.  It  not  only  marked,  scientifically  and 
critically,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  older  views,  but  for  many 

^* As  early  as  1869  we  find  Wundt  saying  that  ''our  consciousness  does 
not  originally  possess  the  idea  of  space,  but  forms  that  idea  by  way  of  a 
psychological  process"  (italics  mine):  PhUos.  Monatsheftef  238;  Kleine 
Sairifterif  iii.,  413. 

^'The  sentence  quoted  stands  in  1874,  641;  ii.,  1880,  177  (sensations 
of  innervation);  ii.,  1887,  207  (sensations  of  movement);  li.,  1893^  233. 
In  the  first  three  editions  Wundt's  theory  is  genetic  and  synthetic;  m  the 
fourth  it  is  a  genetic  theory  of  associative  fusion.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  the  theory  is  a  preempiristic  and  genetic  theory  of  complex  local 
signs,  and  the  sentence  changes  to:  ''Only  the  conjunction  of  'retinal  ima^' 
and  'movement  image'  can  produce  the  actual  imajge  of  the  object"  (li., 
1902,  686;  ii.,  1910,  736).  The  identity  of  doctrine  is  aJQBrmed  in  ii.,  1910, 
736,  note  I. — The  difference  between  the  view  of  1869  and  that  of  1874 
18  shown  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  1874, 629  f. 
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years  it  also  stood  facile  princeps  among  its  contemporaries.  And 
even  now  we,  who  have  passed  beyond  it,  cannot  replace  the 
Wundtian  doctrine  by  anything  as  solid,  as  comprehensive,  as 
unitary;  the  great  single  problem  has  split  up  into  part-pro- 
blems, and  for  these  there  is  still  a  sad  lack  of  pbenomenological 
observation." 

I  shall  say  no  more,  then,  of  the  theory  of  creative  syii- 
thesis.  I  wish  rather,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  certain 
corollaries  to  the  preceding  discussion, — points  of  unequal  im- 
portance, but  all  illustrative  of  Wimdt's  personal  'psychology.' 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  we  now  seem  to  have  a  fairly  clear 
picture  of  the  genesis  of  the  Physiologische  Paychologie,  We 
know  the  studies  and  researches  upon  which  Wundt  based  his 
section  on  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nervous  system. 
We  know  that  he  had  materials  in  the  Vorlesungen  for  the  sec- 
tion on  sensations;  and  for  the  Physiologische  Psychologic  he 
could  make  use  of  Helmholtz*  Tonempfindungen  as  well  as  of 
the  Optik,  We  know,  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper, 
how  seriously  he  had  busied  himself,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  books,  with  the  psychological  problem  of  perception. 
We  know,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception shaped  itself  while  the  Physiologische  Psychologic  was 
actually  preparing.^^  We  know  of  his  study  of  historical  and 
current  systems  of  psychology.  We  know,  finally,  of  his  physio- 
logically motived  interest  in  the  reflexes,  and  of  his  social- 
psychological  interest  in  expressive  movements:  in  1874  he 
had  the  use,  too,  of  Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emotions.  All 
in  all,  therefore,  we  possess  the  materials  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  sources  and  composition  of  Wundt's  greatest  book;  and 
we  may  hope  that  some  one  of  his  pupils  will  presently  undertake 
the  task. 


(2)  It  is  natural  to  compare  Wundt's  doctrine  of  creative 
synthesis  in  perception  with  the  'mental  chemistry'  of  the  as- 
sociationists.^*  There  is,  of  course,  no  reference  to  mental  chem- 
istry in  the  Beitrdge  or  the  Vorlesungen.  For  one  thing,  un- 
conscious logic  was  there  making  the  requisite  synthesis;  chem- 

^^This  breakin^-up  of  the  perceptive  problem  has  meant  also,  of  course, 
a  shift  of  perspective  or  point  of  view.  See  esp.  O.  Ktilpe,  Grundriss  d. 
Psych.,  1893,  349. 

"This  Journal,  xxxii.,  192 1,  596  f. 

"In  A  History  of  the  Association  Psychology  (1921,  179,  264  f.,  289  f., 
293  f.,  etc.)  H.  C.  Warren  has  emphasised  the  miportance  of  this  concept 
to  associationism.  I  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  in  a  later  Note. 
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istry  was  not  needed.^^  For  another  thing,  the  space  which  re- 
sults from  the  logical  act  is  still,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  natural  and 
necessary  resultant;  nothing  else  could  have  been  expected; 
whereas  it  is  of  the  essence,  e.  g.,  of  J.  S.  Mill's  mental  chem- 
istry that  the  unexpected  happens;  who  should  anticipate  the 
issuance  of  white  from  the  prismatic  colors?  We  may  according- 
ly find  it  the  more  significant  that  references  to  Mill  occur  in 
all  six  editions  of  the  Physiologische  Psychohgis.^^  There 
could  be  no  better  proof,  in  a  matter  of  detail,  of  Wundt's  in- 
tention to  psychologise  his  theory  of  perception. 

(3)  Lastly,  I  offer  this  paper  as  an  illustration  of  one  of 
Wundt's  salient  traits, — ^his  profound  respect  for  the  continuity 
of  his  own  thinking.  Ab  we  pass  from  the  Vorlesungen  to  the 
Physiologische  Psychologic,  we  enter  a  new  world.  Wimdt  has 
discarded  all  the  cumber  of  imconscious  inference  and  can  at- 
tack the  preceptive  problem  psychologically.  But  he  does  not 
start  afresh:  that  is  the  characteristic  point  of  our  whole  story: 
he  rather  holds  fast  to  the  concept  of  creative  synthesis,  and 
seeks  only  to  psychologise  it.  This  temperamental  trait,  the 
tendency  to  retain  his  original  conceptual  tools  long  after  they 
have  done  the  work  for  which  he  forged  them,  runs  through  all 
his  systematic  work.  It  explains  why  there  are  two  distinct 
theories  of  creative  synthesis;  it  explsons  how  he  could  pass  as 
easily  as  he  did  from  a  sheerly  motor  sensation  of  innervation 
to  "memory-images  of  movement-sensations;"^*  it  explains  why 
his  doctrine  of  apperception  represents  not  one  but  several 
theories. 

^^iindt  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  British  associationists,  and 
also  in  all  likelihood  with  the  Beytrag  zur  Physiologie  der  Sinne  of  J.G. 
Steinbuch  (181 1).  He  tells  us  in  1869  (Kleine  Schriften,  iii.,  407)  that  he 
deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  associationism  in  order  to  make  his 
experiment  in  logicism. 

*«See  1874, 639  f.;  ii.,  1880, 175  f.;  ii ,  1887,  205;  ii.,  1893,  231;  ii.,  1902 
684;  ii.,  loio,  734..  It  is  odd  to  nnd  Wundt,  m  the  last  two  editions^  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  Mill  by  the  remark  that  Mill's  mental  chemistry  fails  to 
lay  due  stress  on  the  'creative  character  of  this  psychical  synthesis!' 

*»Cf.,  c.  g.j  Vorlesungen,  i.,  1863,  221  f.  (or  Vw.,  i.,  1867,  47)  with  Zur 
Lehre  von  den  GemUthsbewegungen,  Phiiae,  Studienf  vi.,  1891,  387  f. 
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I.    Introduction 

Although  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  synaesthesia  has 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  time  as  long  as  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  real  root  of  the  problem  seems  never  to  have  been  un- 
earthed,^ and  the  difficulty  has  been  that  no  investigator  has 
attacked  the  problem  intensively  from  an  introspective  point  of 
view. 

The  investigation  herein  reported  aims  to  describe  the  func- 
tioning of  synaesthetic  phenomena  in  a  blind  subject  and  to  offer 
as  check  data  the  results  from  similar  experimentation  upon  a 
second  blind  subject  who  is  asynaesthetic.  The  data  were  ob- 
tained at  different  intervals  of  time  from  1916-1921,  but  always 
under  the  same  conditions  and  with  carefidly  guarded  instruc- 
tions. Our  synaesthetic  subject,  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  (A),  is 
a  graduate  student  in  psychology  and  a  well  trained  intro- 
spector.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Our  other  blind 
subject  {B)f  Leslie  C.  Blades,  is  Ukewise  a  well  trained  intro- 
spector,  and  at  the  time  of  experimentation  was  an  advanced 
student  in  psychology.    He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine. 

^See  R.  H.  Wheeler,  The  Synaesthesia  of  a  Blind  Subject,  Univ.  of  Ore, 
Pubs.,  i.  No.  5,  1920. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  part  of  the  investigation  ob- 
server B  was  not  available,  data  from  a  third  subject  (W),  the 
senior  writer,  have  been  used  as  check  material. 

The  present  study  falls  into  two  parts:  (i)  an  analysis  of 
the  process  of  recognizing,  and  (2)  a  study  of  the  development  of 
meaning.  The  instructions  to  the  reagents  will  serve  as  a  de- 
scription of  method. 

2.  Group  i.  Experiments  on  Recognition 

Instructions  to  B, — "I  shall  present  to  you  a  Braille  letter, 
punched  in  the  middle  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  tag-board.  You 
will  find  the  tag-board  located  on  the  table  directly  in  front  of 
you  and  in  a  small  wooden  frame.  I  shall  give  you  a  ready 
signal,  followed  by  *now',  whereupon  you  are  to  inspect  the 
letter  in  normal  fashion  as  if  reading.  The  instant  you  have 
recognized  the  letter,  stop  and  begin  your  introspection  at  once. 
Ready,  now." 

(a)  Typical  Introspective  Data 

I.  Observer  B.  "(The  letter  was  '1'.)  The  Aufgabe  was  present  to 
consciousness  in  terms  of  a  focal  perception  of  ^'s  voice,  together  with 
incipient  tendencies  for  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand  to  assume  the  potion 
of  investigating  a  point-letter  and  the  vocal-motor-auditory:  'Wonder 
what  it  wiU  be.'  As  I  began  to  make  the  arm  and  finger  movements  across 
the  ta^-board  from  left  to  right  consciousness  was  occupied  with  tactual 
sensations  of  smoothness  and  kinaesthetic  sensations  of  keeping  my  finger 
in  the  proper  position;  these  latter  were  localized  principally  about  the 
wrist  and  elbow.  During  this  procedure,  however,  my  attention  was  cen- 
tered tactually  upon  the  tip  of  my  second  finger  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
tactual  'set'  or  'anticipation',  a  preparedness  to  receive  an  actual  tactual 
impression  of  a  point,  part  of  which  was  also  incipient  strain  locaUsed  in 
the  finger  and  knuckle  joints.  Along  with  this  'set'  were  tensions  about 
the  brows  and  shoulders.  Then  I  was  tactually  aware  of  touching  the  fiirst 
point,  the  outstanding  feature  of  which  at  the  outset  was  a  momentaiy 
consciousness  of  something  other  than  smooth  surface;  this  consciousness 
did  not  develop  into  a  full-fiedged  awareness  of  a  distinct  point,  but  turned 
at  once  into  an  awareness  of  a  solid  line  running  at  right  angles  to  my 
finger  movement.  All  of  this  occurred  while  the  ridit  side  of  my  finger  was 
in  contact  with  the  points  and  while  the  left-hand  side  of  the  finger  was 
still  resting  upon  smooth  surface;  in  the  fringe  of  consciousness  there  still 
lingered  an  awareness  of  this  smooth  surface.  There  then  developed  a  very 
fleeting  and  vague  tactual  image  of  the  letter  T;  I  noticed  the  difference 
between  this  tactual  image  and  the  perception  which  had  thus  far  devel- 
oped; the  perception  had  as  yet  no  definite  ends  either  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom;  it  was  merely  the  perception  of  a  line;  but  the  image  contained 
a  definite  height;  that  is,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  perception  were  its 
straightness  and  direction  while  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  image  was 
its  vertical  length.  I  then  found  myself  hesitating  momentarily — a  sus- 
pension of  judgment — consisting  merely  of  a  slight  tendency  t-o  inhibit  arm 
and  finger  movement  and  of  rising  tensions  in  mv  throat  and  shoulders.  I 
then  moved  my  finger  until  the  pomts  fell  beneath  the  middle  of  the  finger- 
tip; this  movement  was  not  straight  to  the  right  but  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  tiny  arc;  thereupon  the  letter  clarified,  first  by  a  momentary  standing 
out  in  focal  tactual  consciousness  of  the  top  point,  the  lower  two  points  re- 
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maining  as  a  bar  or  solid  line.  While  the  upper  dot  was  thus  being  foca- 
lized I  was  momentarily  conscious  of  its  roundness  and  smallness.  There 
then  reappeared  the  tactual  image  of  1\  which  entered  consciousness  very 
suddenly  and  developed  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  clearness.  I  then 
found  myself  saying  *V  and  began  to  relax,  generally.  During  the  entire 
process  I  was  not  conscious  of  familiarity  as  such.  In  fact  the  instant  my 
tactual  image  of  the  '1'  appeared  I  be^m  to  relax." 

2.  Observer  B.  [Similar  instructions,  except  that  a  New  York  Point 
letter  was  used.]  "(The  letter  was  New  York  Point  'f'.)  As  before^  I  was 
first  aware  of  tactual  and  kinaesthetic  sensations  having  to  do  with  ap- 
proaching the  ]x>int8  from  the  left.  The  first  point  appeared  as  a  localized, 
blunt  pressure,  with  attention  momentarily  taking  in  the  roundness  and 
smallness  of  the  point,  while  tapering  off  in  consciousness  was  the  smoothness 
of  the  paper  against  the  left  half  of  the  ventral  surface  of  my  finger-tip. 
Then  as  my  finger  covered  the  letter  as  a  whole  I  did  not  perceive  the  in- 
dividual points;  first  there  appeared  a  tactual  bar  or  line  with  no  definite 
beginning  or  ending;  as  this  'line'-consciousness  lingered  for  an  instant 
the  three  points  became  distinct,  arranged  in  a  strait  line.  Then  there 
appeared  a  vague  tactual  image  of  a  short  line — its  shortness  and  direction 
bemg  the  only  definite  features — in  response  to  which  I  found  myself  re- 
laxing and  at  the  same  time  having  the  vocal-motor-auditory:  T,  " 

Instructions:  "I  am  about  to  present  you  with  an  object 
which  you  are  to  recognize  tactual  fashion.  It  will  be  located 
in  the  center  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  tag-board  and  the  tag- 
board  will  be  in  a  cardboard  frame.  Place  your  finger  here 
{E  guided  A's  hand)  opposite  and  to  the  left  of  the  object. 
When  I  say  'ready'  approach  it  slowly  and  as  soon  as  you  have 
recognized  it  begin  to  introspect.'* 

3.  Observer  A.  **Ab  I  laid  my  finger  upon  the  tag-board  and  began  to 
move  across  toward  the  right  I  was  conscious  of  wondering  what  the  object 

might  be ,  of  the  smoothness  of  the  paper,  and  of  kinaesthetic 

sensations  in  fingers^  wrist  and  elbow.  Then  my  attention  was  claimed, 
tactually.  by  a  locahzed  and  rather  sudden  welling-up  of  a  pressure  sensa- 
tion whicn  <ud  not  develop  into  a  consciousness  of  a  Braille  point  but  merely 
into  the  awareness  of  something  blunt.  The  instant  the  above  tactual 
impressions  appeared  I  began  to  visualize  the  yellow  of  the  tag-board; 
but  when  I  came  in  contact  with  the  first  point  my  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed with  the  change  from  smoothness  to  bluntness.  Before  this  con- 
sciousness developed  very  far  I  became  aware  of  two  more  blunt  points 
localized  adjacent  to  the  first  one;  here  attention  centered  momentarily 
upon  the  mid-position  between  the  latter  two  points.  There  then  at  once 
appeared  visual  imagery  of  a  jeweled  pin,  only  the  head  of  which  stood 
out  focally  in  consciousness |  it  was  localized  at  my  finger-tip  and  was  fol- 
lowed very  suddenly  by  incipient  finger  movement  upward  and  to  the  left 
as  if  to  ascertain  if  the  pin  would  roll  when  I  moved  it.  This  visual  image 
was  fleeting  and  vague,  involving  merely  a  small  area  of  yellow  with  two 
bright  spots  in  the  center.  There  then  developed  an  awareness  that  the 
jewels  might  be  set  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  whereupon  I  found  myself  making 
very  slight  and  incipient  finger  movements  of  exploring  for  the  other  jewels. 
In  this  process  my  finger  came  in  contact  with  a  point  above  those  which  I 
had  ali^ady  perceived;  the  instant  this  point  appeared  I  found  my  at- 
tention grouping  the  three  left-hand  points  spatially;  the  three-ness  of  the 
points  gave  way  to  a  tactual  line  in  which  direction  and  length  stood  out 
as  its  prominent  features.  During  this  time  the  yellow  and  white  of  the 
visualized  jeweled  pin  had  been  persisting.  But  now  the  tactual  per- 
ception enlarged  to  take  in  the  fourth  point,  on  the  right  of  the  figure,  and 
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at  this  instant  the  jeweled  pin  vanished^  and  suddenly  taking  its  place  was  a 
yellowish-red  blotch  localized  at  my  finger-tip;  momentanly  the  tactual 
processes  entirely  receded  from  consciousness  and  I  found  my  attention 
entirely  absorbed  with  this  patch  of  color,  which  was  stable,  clear  and 
vivid.  Then  I  found  myself  tending  to  relax*  muscles  loosened  about  the 
fingers,  wrist,  arm  and  shoulders,  together  with  tendencies  to  take  a  long 
breath.  This  relaxation  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  feeling  of  famil- 
iarity, but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  as  such.  The  appearance  of  the 
yellowish-red  was  my  identification  of  the  letter  as  'k\  I  had  no  vocal- 
motor  imagery  or  other  identifying  imagery  imtil  after  I  knew  that  it  was 
^*;  the  color  informed  me  that  the  letter  was  Qc'.  " 

4.  Observer  A.  (Same  instructions.  A  was  aware  that  the  object 
would  be  a  Braille  letter.)  '^The  fore-period  consisted  of  visual-tactual 
and  visual-motor  processes  having  to  do  with  anticipating  Braille  letters. 
On  beginning  to  move  my  hand  to  the  right  and  slightly  upward  along  the 
paper,  as  is  my  custom  when  reading  point  letters,  I  was  first  conscious  of 
tactual-kinaesthetic-visual  smoothness  of  the  paper  and  of  arm-movement. 
Upon  reaching  the  first  point  I  received  a  blimt  tactual  sensation  together 
with  visual  imagery  of  the  point  raised  up  like  a  tiny  knob  from  the  surface 
of  the  tag-board  and  colored  the  yellow  of  ta^-board.  The  second  point 
was  perceived  and  visualized  in  a  similar  fashion.  But  I  had  no  sooner 
perceived  the  second  dot  than  the  two  became  spatially  arranged  in  an 
oblique  line  slanting  down  and  to  the  right.  There  followed  a  very  sudden 
recognition  of  the  letter  as  ^o',  which  consisted  of  a  sudden  change  from 
the  yellow-buff  tag-board  color  in  which  I  had  been  visualizing  the  points 
into  a  very  light,  faded  potato-peeling-grey — an  almost  colorless,  watery 
grey — tinged  witn  a  faint  bluish  darkness.  But  no  sooner  had  this  latter 
visual  process  developed  than  it  was  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  tactual 
perception  of  another  point  above  those  which  I  had  already  detected. 
Before  this  latter  tactual  consciousness  had  grown  into  a  definite  tactual- 
visual  awareness  of  a  point  I  found  myself  in  kinaesthetic  fashion  tending 
to  make  the  bend  formed  by  the  three  points;  this  was  a  fleeting  and  va^e 
image  but  was  localized  in  my  fingers  and  wrist.  Immediately  foUowmg 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  bluish  black  area  locahzed  at  my 
finger-tip,  the  visual  image  tending,  as  it  developed,  to  assume  the  shape 
of  the  figure  formed  by  the  three  points.  Here  my  attention  was  centered 
upon  the  darkness,  hue  and  shape  of  the  visualprocess  and  the  tactual 
elements  entirely  receded  from  consciousness.  The  color  appeared  sud- 
denly and  with  no  warning,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  wnich  was  the 
motor  image  just  described;  it  seemed  as  if  the  visual  image  instead  of 
tactual  processes  were  coming  from  my  finger-tip;  so  sudden  was  the  ad- 
vent into  consciousness  of  this  visual  image  that  it  had  developed  before 
my  finger  had  fairly  covered  the  last  point  in  the  letter;  immediately^  upon 
the  advent  of  this  visual  ima^  I  relaxed.  During  the  false  recogmtion  of 
the  letter  as  ^o\  tensions  had  mcreased:  I  had  been  momentarily  conscious 
that  the  Aufgabe  had  not  been  fulfillea;  this  had  consisted  of  facial,  neck 
and  shoulder  tensions.  Then  (and  now)  I  was  not  conscious  of  familiarity 
as  such;  the  suddenness  with  which  the  color  appeared,  its  persistence  in 
focal  consciousness  with  subsequent  bodily  relaxations,  are  aU  that  I  could 
say  constituted  familiarity.  But  my  relaxation  means  to  me  a  fulfillment  of 
the  task  rather  than  an  awareness  of  familiarity.  The  letter  was  'b';  the 
bluish-black  visual  image  meant  ^b'.'' 

5.  Observer  A,  (Same  instructions.  The  letter  was  *q'.)  "This  pro- 
cess of  recognizing  was  extremely  rapid  and  involved  only  one  movement 
of  my  finffer.  As  before,  I  was  at  firet  conscious  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
paper  ana  of  fiihger  movemeint  followed  by  the  sharply  localized  blunt 
pressure  of  the  lower  point.  I  obtained  the  next  two  pomts  as  a  bar,  not 
two  isolated  points,  with  the  focus  of  attention  centered  upon  the  mid- 
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space  between  them.  This  tactual-spatial  perception  was  very  fleeting  and 
va^^ue,  and  accompanied  by  a  relatively  much  clearer  visuahzation  of  the 
pomts  in  yellow-bufT,  raised  wpon  the  tag-board.  With  no  intervening 
processes  this  visual  imagery  at  once  shifted  to  the  reddish  brown  of  T; 
there  followed  a  very  att^uated  perception  of  the  upper  two  points  of  the 
figure,  arranged  as  they  came,  in  the  form  of  a  bar;  this  tactual-spatial 
perception  lingered  just  long  enough  for  me  to  'catch'  it  and  then  snifted 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  pale,  bottle-green  of  'q' ;  the  five  points  at  no  time 
became  spatially  arranged  as  a  group  either  tactually  or  visually;  the  blu- 
ish-green of  the  'q'  appeared  from  above,  rapidly  covering  the  reddish- 
brown  of  the  Tf  just  as  a  curtain  might  fall  and  cover  the  one  behind  it. 
I  had  no  sign  of  verbal  imagery;  the  color  of  the  'q'  covered  a  larger  area 
on  my  finger-tip  than  did  the  color  for  'f '  the  former  being  a  larger  letter. 
I  was  able  to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  first  color,  meaning  f ',  en- 
tered consciousness :  it  first  appeared  just  above  the  upper  joint  at  my  finger 
tip  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  previously  visualized  points,  covering  tiie 
lower  one  last.  In  case  of  the  'q  the  color  appeared  at  the  top,  as  did  the 
'f^  first  blotting  out  the  upper  edge  of  the  colored  'f'-patehj  it  then 
spread  downward  until  it  formed  a  square  area;  then  the  left  side  of  the 
square  continued  to  'grow*  in  a  downward  direction,  forming  a  one-sided 
extension  or  appendage  on  the  square.  Thus  the  color,  as  it  developed, 
shaped  itself  in  the  general  form  of  the  letter;  it  was  only  in  terms  of  this 
shape  of  the  visual  image  that  I  was  conscious  of  the  spatial  arrangement 
of  tne  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  letter." 

(6)  Summary  of  Introspective  Data  on  Recognition 

Observer  A.  A's  procedure  in  recognizing  Braille  letters 
may  be  summarized  as  follows.  He  first  perceives  the  point 
or  points  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  If  the  first  point 
happens  to  be  isolated,  the  tactual  sensation  momentarily 
lingers  in  consciousness;  but  if  he  comes  in  contact  with  two  or 
more  points  simultaneously,  he  does  not  perceive  these  points 
as  individuals,  but  finds  that  his  attention  is  grouping  them 
into  a  linear  bar.  For  a  brief  instant  this  spatialization  is 
tactual-visual,  but  tends  at  once  to  give  way,  entirely,  to  visual 
imagery  of  yellow  points  raised  upon  yellow  tag-board.  If  the 
letter  be  a  simple  or  small  one,  including  not  more  than  two  or 
three  points,  there  at  once  appears  a  colored  area  localized  at 
his  finger-tip.  This  area  *grows'  into  the  shape  of  the  letter,  and 
the  particular  hue  or  brightness  of  this  visual  image  constitutes 
either  a  tentative  or  final  labelling  of  the  letter.  If,  however, 
the  letter  is  a  large  one,  involving  four  or  five  points,  this  first 
color  to  develop  may  be  a  false  recognition.  The  correction  is 
made  in  terms  of  a  new  or  second  color  which  "drowns  out," 
"covers,"  or  "blots  out"  the  preceding  color.  This  last  color  to 
appear,  the  color  which  finally  identifies  the  letter,  is  aroused 
by  an  antecedent  consciousness  the  duration  of  which  is  so 
brief  that  it  is  reported  merely  as  the  awareness  of  "striking 
against  something."  The  undeveloped  consciousness  of  an  ad- 
ditional point  or  bar  of  points  in  the  figure  serves  to  usher  into 
focal  attention  the  appropriate  and  final  color.   This  imdevel- 
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oped  consciousness  does  not  contain  identifiable  tactual  el- 
ements.  It  is  merely  consciousness  of  "something." 

Feelings  of  familiarity  consist  merely  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  a  color  develops  at  the  finger-tip,  and  the  centering 
of  attention  upon  the  hue  and  shape  of  the  colored  area,  with 
now  and  then  a  kinaesthetic  process  of  anticipation  or  ver- 
ification. 

A's  processes  of  recognizing,  then,  consist  not  essentially  in 
the  arousal  of  feelings  of  famiUarity  but  in  the  behavior  of 
colored  visual  imagery.  If  a  color  appears  and  runs  its  course 
with  no  interruption  by  the  subsequent  arousal  of  another 
color,  the  recognition  is  complete;  if  one  color  is  superseded  by 
another,  the  first  constituted  but  a  tentative  or  false  recogni- 
tion. In  either  case  it  is  a  color  which  has  identified  the  letter 
in  question. 

(c)  Recognitions  of  A  and  B  Compared 
Bf  like  Ay  found  himself  arranging  the  points  into  bars  or 
lines  the  instant  they  were  detected  tactual-motor  fashion, 
and  like  A  he  was  not  aware  of  individual  points  as  such  unless 
they  occupied  an  isolated  position  in  the  letter.  In  B's  case,  as 
in  A's,  the  first  spatial  grouping  of  the  points  is  vague,  and  does 
not  include  definite  spatial  limits;  Unes  or  bars  are  perceived  as 
straight  or  as  running  in  a  certain  direction;  but  at  first  their 
exact  length  or  height  is  not  perceived.  In  both  reagents  this 
vague  tactual  perception  undergoes  a  process  of  clarification. 
J5*s  procedure  here  involves  the  appearance  of  a  tactual  image 
of  the  letter  in  which  the  bars  or  fines  possess  definite  dimen- 
sions. In  A* 8  case  this  clarification-process  takes  place  in  terms 
of  visual  imagery.  Continued  finger  movement  in  both  re- 
agents results  in  prolonging  and  in  further  definitizing  this  spatial 
grouping  of  the  points.  In  B  the  grouping  is  done  in  tactual- 
kinaesthetic  terms;  in  A  it  is  done  in  visual-kinaesthetic  terms, 
the  visual  feature  of  the  process  beginning  with  images  of  the 
yellow-bufif  tag-board  points  spatially  grouped  as  they  are 
visualized,  and  ending  in  another  colored  visual  image  in  which 
the  individual  points  have  lost  their  identity.  This  latter  visual 
image  identifies  the  letter  by  means  of  its  hue  and  shape,  prin- 
cipally by  hue.  This  final  grouping  of  the  points  in  J5's  case 
undergoes  a  similar  dropping  out  of  concrete  and  identifiable 
points;  the  spatial  blend  becomes  perfect — ^the  individual 
points  lose  their  identity  and  appear  as  a  grouped  formation. 
This  group  is  perceived  as  triangular,  square,  or  what  not,  ac- 
cording to  its  form.  But  J5*s  mental  content  in  this  procedure 
is  implicitly  tactual,  while  A* 8  mental  content  is  visual,  the 
previous  tactual  processes  receding  or  disappearing  altogether. 
To  smn  up  J5's  procedure  in  recognizing:  there  first  appears 
a  shift  of  attention  from  individual  points  to  bars  or  lines;  then 
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from  bare  or  lines  either  to  tactual  imagery  of  a  letter  or  to  more 
definitely  perceived  spatial  arrangements  of  these  points. 
Here  the  points  lose  their  individuality  as  separate  bluntnesses 
and  fuse  mto  a  spatialized  blend;  this  latter  process  gives  way 
to  definite  tactual  imagery  or  to  vocal-motor  imagery  of  the 
letter.   There  is  no  visual  imagery  during  the  entire  process. 

Thus  B*s  processes  of  recognizing  consist  of  the  development 
of  tactual  and  later  of  verbal  imagery  from  tactual  perceptions. 
A^s  processes  of  recognizing  consist  of  the  development  of  visual 
imagery  from  tactual  perceptions.  The  content  which  labels  the 
letter  in  B's  case  may  be  a  tactual  or  a  verbal  image.  In  A^s 
case  it  is  invariably  a  colored  visual  image  of  a  certain  hue, 
brightness  or  shape.  These  colore  are  identical  with  those 
which  appear  whenever  A  is  thinking  in  terms  of  lettere;  they 
are  the  same  as  appear  upon  hearing  the  lettere  of  the  alphabet 
pronounced,  and  they  are  also  the  same  as  appear  in  his  alpha- 
bet and  number  forms.  Imagery  of  lettere  is  invariably  visual 
imagery  of  these  colore  and  not  tactual  imagery. 

The  striking  fact  which  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  A's 
procedure  with  B's  is  the  similarity  in  function  in  the  two  in- 
dividuals but  the  marked  difference  in  mental  content.  A 
recognizes  lettere  by  means  of  their  synaesthetic  visual  asso- 
ciates, but  the  fact  that  A  is  synaesthetic  does  not  render  his 
Processes  of  recognizing  functionally  different  from  B's.  Stage 
y  stage  the  two  individuals  recognize  in  identical  fashion. 
Both  reagents  must  identify  the  object  to  be  recognized;  in 
either  case  the  object  must  be  labelled.  A's  synaesthetic 
visual  imagery  is  not  an  incidental  and  superfluous  process  in 
recognizing;  there  are  no  incidental  or  superfluous  processes  in 
B's  recognitions.  A's  colored  associates  for  lettere  identify 
or  label  those  lettere,  as  does  B^s  tactual  or  verbal  imagery. 

(d)  Significance  of  A^8  Synaesthetic  Phenomena  in  the 

Process  of  Recognizing 

The  temporal  position  of  A^8  synaesthetic  visual  images  in 
processes  of  recognizing  clearly  points  to  but  one  interpretation, 
namely,  that  the  visual  associates  are  the  essential  components 
of  the  process  and  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning.  The  blurred  tactual  perception  of  points 
in  the  case  of  recognizing  Braille  lettere,  for  example,  means 
nothing  to  A  except  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the  course  of 
recognizing,  for  it  must  be  definitized  by  visual  imagery.  Then, 
after  the  points  have  been  perceived  in  their  spatial  arrangement 
through  the  aid  of  visual  imagery,  the  object  does  not  yet  mean 
a  certain  letter  rather  than  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
This  visualized  grouping  of  points  must  undergo  a  change  or 
be  identified  with  the  aid  of  some  subsequent  process.   It  hap- 
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pens  to  be  a  stereotyped  colored  visual  image  and  hence  a 
synaesthetic  image  which  thus  identifies  a  certain  spatially 
arranged  group  of  points  as  'b/  or  1/  or  *q/  or  wlmt  not. 
A  parallel  procedure  is  to  be  found  in  B's  processes  of  recog- 
nizing; but  the  latter  involve  tactual  and  kinaesthetic  contents 
in  the  place  of  A's  synaesthetic  images.  Where  meaning  de- 
velops in  B's  case  by  means  of  rapid  attention-shifts  from 
tactual  perception  to  tactual  image  or  from  tactual  perception 
to  verbal  image,  or  from  tactual  perception  direct  to  motor 
relaxation,  it  develops  in  A's  case  by  means  of  a  rapid  shift 
of  attention  from  an  undeveloped  tactual  perception  to  a  visual 
grouping  of  points,  and  hence  by  way  of  a  stereotyped  visual 
synaesthetic  image  to  motor  response,  or  (in  the  more  mechan- 
ized recognitions)  directly  from  an  undeveloped  tactual  per- 
ception through  a  synaesthetic  visual  image  to  motor  response. 
In  every  instance,  however,  a  motor  response  or  relaxation  will 
not  label  a  letter;  there  must  first  appear  a  colored  visual 
associate.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  colored  asso- 
ciates of  letters  mean  those  letters,  in  il's  case,  and  that  without 
these  colored  associates  the  process  of  recognizing  could  not 
take  place. 

This  fact  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  functional  significance  of 
familiarity  in  processes  of  recognizing.  If  we  compare  A's  proce- 
dure with  introspections  obtained  by  Woods  in  her  investiga- 
tions of  recognizing*  we  discover  that  A^s  colored  visual  imagery 
fimctions  as  a  sul^titute  for  the  incipient  organic  and  motor 
responses  which  her  Os  reported  as  feelings  of  familiarity.  The 
shift  from  tactual  to  visual  attention  in  A's  case  means  familiar- 
ity; colored  visual  associates  function  both  as  a  general  and  as  a 
specific  label  for  the  object  recognized.  We  assume  that  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  is  but  a  species  of  development  of  meaning,  and 
that  in  a  general  way  it  identifies  the  object  to  be  recognized 
as  "old**  or  as  "belonging  to  past  experience."  Since  in  A's 
case  the  color  which  appears  in  connection  with  a  certain  per- 
ception is  always  the  same  as  the  color  which  appeared  with  that 
perception  in  all  previous  experiences,  the  presence  of  the  color 
itself  in  a  subsequent  experience  is  the  familiarity  of  that 
experience.  In  other  words,  since  the  visual  synaesthetic  image 
is  always  stereotyped,  it  is  the  same  experience  which  was  had 
before.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  or  sameness 
of  the  experience.  The  invariable  and  stereotyped  feature  of  the 
visual  associate  thus  attenuates  the  process  of  "feeling  familiar;" 
it  provides  implicit  certainty  in  any  subsequent  recognition- 
process;  it  allows  for  no  hesitation,  wondering,  or  fluctuation 
of  attention.  Hence  the  relatively  prolonged  and  laborious 
process  of  experiencing  a  feeling  of  familiarity  is  unnecessary 

*Thi8  JouBNAL,  26, 1915, 313-387. 
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in  A's  case;  for  an  object  or  perception  indefinitely  labelled  as 
familiar  is  by  the  same  process  labelled  once  and  for  all  definite- 
ly and  concretely.  The  perception  is  not  only  "old"  or  "famil- 
iar/' but  a  definitely  and  finally  identified  perception  at  the 
same  time. 

When  we  ordinarily  recognize  as  familiar  an  object,  a  face,or  a 
name,  we  often  have  the  experience  of  "knowing  what  the  object 
is"  or  of  "knowing  the  name  of  the  person  whose  face  is  famil- 
iar/' but  we  are  unable  to  recall  the  appropriate  name  which 
wiU  finally  identify  that  object  or  person.  A  experiences  a  cer- 
tain difficulty  in  recognizing  which  further  demonstrates  our 
point  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  and  which  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  the  difficulty  ordinarily  experienced  by  an  asynaes- 
thetic  person.  A  often  has  the  difficulty  of  properly  translating 
a  colored  visual  associate  into  the  appropriate  name.  He  has 
already  definitely  labelled  a  person  or  object  by  means  of  his  own 
color-language,  but  he  has  forgotten  the  name  which  translates 
that  color  into  the  English  language.  Thus,  in  teaching  biology, 
he  sometimes  recognizes  and  as  far  as  his  own  consciousness 
is  concerned  he  has  definitely  and  finally  labelled  a  certain  but- 
terfly or  crustacean.  The  colored  visual  image  which  stands  for 
that  species  is  present  in  his  consciousness,  but  the  technical 
name  by  which  the  species  is  generally  known  has  escaped  him. 
In  such  instances  as  these  technical  names,  as  such,  are  entirely 
superfluous  to  A's  processes  of  recognizing  or  of  labelling.  They 
mean  to  him  only  terms  by  which  the  identity  of  the  species  in 
question  is  made  known  to  other  people.  We  have  come  to  use 
these  technical  names  themselves  as  final  contents  which  fimo- 
tion  in  our  own  private  processes  of  recognizing  as  well  as  con- 
tents which  function  in  social  commimication.  But  not  so  for  A, 
whose  own  private  processes  of  recognizing  are  complete  when 
the  appropriate  colored  visual  associate  appears,  regardless  of 
the  subsequent  arousal  of  a  technical  name.  We  believe  that 
this  illustration  shows  further  how  synaesthetic  phenomena  not 
only  serve  as  substitutes  for  other  imaginal  processes  in  acts  of 
recognizing,  but  also  function  as  substitutes  for  "feelings  of 
familiarity."  Synaesthetic  phenomena  function  both  as  general 
and  as  specific  labels  for  objects  to  be  recognized. 

We  cannot  understand  how  all  this  could  take  place  unless 
synaesthetic  phenomena  are  derived  from,  and  are  directly 
allied  with,  synaesthesia  proper.  When  a  person  has  synaes- 
thesia,  for  example  colored  hearing,  a  certain  blue  means  a 
flute  tone  just  as  much  as  the  auditory  quality  itself,  and  prob- 
ably more  so.  As  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  that  person  sees 
the  flute  tone  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  he  hears  it.  The  color 
has  come  to  function  as  an  integral  element  in  the  process  of 
perceiving.  And  so  with  the  more  prolonged  and  elaborate 
processes  of  perceiving  which  we  call  recognition. 
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A  further  comparative  illustration  will  show  how  A'b 
processes  of  perceiving  are  not  different  functionally  from  those 
of  asynaesthetic  persons.  When  the  senior  writer  hears  a  flute 
tone  he  finds  that  the  focal  standing-out  of  the  mellow,  woody, 
round-like  quality,  together  with  tendencies  to  visualize  a  flute 
or  to  say  '^flute/'  constitute  the  meaning  of  flute.  It  is  the  be- 
havior of  attention  with  respect  to  the  auditory,  visual  and 
kinaesthetic  qualities  which  are  present  in  the  act  of  perceiving 
which  constitutes  the  development  of  meaning.  And  without 
tendencies  to  visuaUze  or  to  say  "flute"  the  tone  would  not  be 
that  of  a  flute  any  more  than  that  of  some  other  similarly  soimd- 
ing  instrument.  But  let  one  sound  a  flute  in  A's  presence:  the 
mental  contents  which  appear  are  different,  but  they  fimction 
as  has  just  been  described.  A  does  not  attend  to  the  fluty  qual- 
ities as  such  at  all;  in  fact  he  hardly  hears  them.  But  some- 
thing rises  suddenly  into  focal  consciousness  to  take  the  place 
of  focalized  auditory  qualities,  for  no  sooner  is  the  flute  soimded 
than  a  certain  quality  of  blue  arises  to  focal  attention.  So  far 
A's  procedure  corresponds  exactly  to  the  procedure  of  an  asyn- 
aesthetic person.  In  the  former,  a  visual  quaUty  has  devel- 
oped; in  the  latter,  an  ordinary  quaUty  has  developed.  Next, 
however,  in  A's  case,  the  hue  or  other  qualitative  feature  of  the 
visufd  image  is  recognized  or  identified.  This  particular  hue  or 
quaUty  identifies  the  sound  as  coming  from  a  flute.  This  pro- 
cedure corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  an  asynaesthetic  person, 
who  has  tended  to  visualize  a  flute  or  to  say  "flute,"  in  that  both 
persons  have  now  by  their  final  procedure  recognized  or  labelled 
the  flute  tone.  As  long  as  A's  attention  fails  to  take  in  the  blue 
color  in  perceiving  a  flute,  he  does  not  know  the  soimd  of  a 
flute  from  the  roaring  of  a  distant  locomotive  whistle.  So  long 
as  a  similarly  functioning  contextual  image  does  not  develop  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  asynaesthetic  person,  the  sound  of  a 
flute  cannot  be  differentiated  from  any  other  soimd.  We  con- 
clude that  in  the  very  beginning  of  A's  mental  life  sjmaesthesia 
developed  as  an  integral  part  of  perceiving.  His  synaesthesia 
18  the  act  of  perceiving,  itself. 

A's  syna^hetic  images  function  in  like  manner  in  his  pro- 
cesses of  recognizing.  While  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  asyn- 
aesthetic person  A's  visual  associates  stand  for  something  else 
and  mean  something  else  than  visual  images,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  functioning  in  consciousness  is  different  from 
that  of  the  asynaesthetic  individual.  In  so  concluding  we  forget 
that  the  process  of  deriving  meaning  even  in  perceiving  and 
in  recognizing  demands  the  presence  of  some  process  other  than 
the  one  recognized  or  identified.  Certain  contextual  imageiy 
is  necessary,  such  as  the  visual  or  the  vocal-motor  mentioned 
above  in  connection  with  perceiving  a  flute  tone.  A's  J^yii- 
aesthetic  images  happen  to  constitute  this  contextual  imageiy. 
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3.    Group  2.  Auditory  Method 

The  above  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  S3m- 
aesthesia  is  a  phenomenon  of  meaning  in  A's  case.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  our  interpretation  and  findings  were  cor- 
rect, a  second  series  of  experiments  was  performed  on  subject 
A,  with  W  as  check  observer. 

In  this  series  of  experiments  various  lists  of  nonsense-syllables 
were  presented  to  the  reagent  in  auditory  fashion.  Each  list 
included  one  or  more  meaningful  words  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters  as  the  nonsense-syllables,  and  was  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  process  of  introspecting  upon  the  development  of 
meaning  as  easy  as  possible.  This  was  done  by  varying  only  one 
letter  of  the  syllable  each  time,  as  for  example:  bih,  bij,  bik, 
bil  (1) ;  or  fab,  mab,  sab,  pab,  lab  (oratory) ;  and  the  like.  Thus 
A' 8  consciousness  during  the  presentation  of  the  series  and 
up  to  the  appearance  of  the  meaningful  word  would  not  rad- 
ically change  and  would  be  simple  enough  in  content  to  make 
a  very  detailed  introspection  possible.  The  changes  which 
would  then  appear,  as  soon  as  A  became  aware  of  a  meaningful 
word,  would  stand  out  in  contrast  to  the  previous  mental  pro- 


The  instructions  to  A  were  as  follows.  "I  am  going  to 
present  to  you  a  list  of  nonsense-syllables,  auditory  fashion,  in 
which  there  will  appear,  sooner  or  later,  a  meaningful  word. 
The  instant  you  are  aware  of  meaning  respond  by  saying  'now'. 
I  will  then  stop  the  presentations.  You  will  be  asked  to  give  me 
a  very  detailed  introspective  description  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in -the  development  of  the  meaningful  process."  The 
syllables  were  presented  at  i  sec.  intervals  in  order  to  prevent 
the  arousal  of  associations  and  in  order  possibly  to  provide 
instances  in  which  E  might  repeat  a  meaningful  word  without 
arousing  a  response  on  A*8  part. 

(a)  Introspective  Data 

6.  Observer  A.  Series:  bih,  bij,  bil  0).  Response  at  once  to  the  word 
'bil'.  ''As  E  was  repeating  the  first  two  syllables  I  was  at  no  time  focaUv 
aware  of  the  sound  of  his  voice;  each  time,  just  as  the  sound  commenced, 
I  was  aware  only  of  'something',  non-focallv;  then  I  found  that  my  attention 
was  at  once  claimed  by  a  dark,  oluish,  thick  amorphous  patch  of  color,  about 
the  size  of  one's  hand;  with  this  color  I  was  aware,  non-focally,  of  repeating 
the  syllable  in  vocal-motor  imagery;  the  development  of  processes  fof 
lowing  the  presentation  of  the  third  syllable  was  very  rapid.  Just  as  E 
was  saying  the  'b'  of  'bil  (1)'  there  appeiu«d  the  same  blue  patch  as  before, 
and  as  before  I  foimd  myself  vocalizing  the  syllable,  but  with  the  focus 
of  attention  centered  upon  the  patch  of  color.  In  case  of  the  preceding 
syllables  the  blue  patch  remained  dming  the  vocalization  of  the  syllables, 
».  e,f  the  color  did  not  change.  But  I  no  sooner  found  myself  vocalizins  the 
word  'bil  0)'  than  there  appeared,  extended  off  from  the  right  side  of  the 
blue  i>atch,  an  area  of  white,  from  the  1'  soimd  in  'bil  (1)' :  the  color  came 
in  as  if  the  blue  patch  grew  outward  toward  the  right,  wnile  the  left  side 
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of  the  patch  retained  its  origiiial  blue;  along  with  the  appearance  of  the 
white  I  found  my  eye-movement  tending  toward  the  right  with  the  growth 
of  the  visual  image.  No  sooner  had  this  esctension  of  color  appeared  than  I 
found  myself  responding  in  motor  fashion^  and  as  I  was  reactins  I  had 
faint  visual  imagery  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  'bill'  meant  to  me  a  legislative  bill;  the  unmediate 
antecedent  of  mv  response  was  the  extension  of  the  blue  patch;  meaning 
appeared  with  this  behavior  of  the  visual  image,  and  this  meaning  was 
subsequently  made  more  concrete  by  the  appearance  of  the  visualised 
sheet  of  paper,  which,  in  turn,  was  mterpreted  in  terms  of  vocal-motor 
imagery,  but  after  I  had  reacted.  I  forsot  to  mention  that  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  vocal-motor  imagery  of  'bil  0)'  the  blue  part  of  the  synae»- 
thetic  image  increased  slightly  in  sice  and  became  more  saturated/' 

7.  Observer  A.  Series:  bop,  bor,  bov,  boy.  Response  at  once  upon 
hearing  the  word  'boy'.  ''As  before,  the  auditory  perceptions  of  the  first 
three  syllables  involved  a  shift  of  attention  to  visual  patches,  the  color  of 
which  was  the  same  blue  as  for  the  previous  syllables,  and  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  'b'  soimd  in  the  syllables.  As  I  perceived  the  'b'  of  'boy' 
there  appeared  the  same  blue  patch;  then  as  my  attention  lingered  upon 
this  visual  image  I  found  m3r8elf  saving  the  word  'boy'  in  vocal-^notor 
ima^ry,  but  only  non-focally;  here  the  qualities  of  the  vocal-motor  image 
are  mdistinct  and  va^e,  obscure  and  undefinitized;  it  would  be  impossiUe 
to  describe  its  qualities  because  there  are  no  distinguishable  qualities  pres- 
ent other  than  a  general  image  of  movement,  localized  in  my  throat.  In 
exactly  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  blue  patch  then  ex- 
tendea  on  the  right,  first  into  the  lignt  yellow  of  tne  'o',  and  farther  on  into 
a  brighter  yellow  of  the  'y';  my  att^tion  was  whoUy  absorbed  in  these 
color-changes,  which  seemed  to  develop  rapidly  of  themselves.  I  then 
found  myself  responding." 

8.  Observer  A.  Series:  cag,  caj,  caz,  cat.  "During  this  experiment  I 
found  that  the  color  of  the  first  two  syllables  was  determined  by  the  'ca' 
soimd  of  ^'s  voice.  I  set  up  for  myself  the  subsidiary  task  of  inhibiting 
my  vocal-motor  imagery  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  was  using  it. 
As  a  result  of  this  imuoition  of  vocal-motor  imagery  I  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive the  'cag'.  The  'ca'  sound  aroused  a  smoky-blue  white,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  tell  whether  or  not  it  had  any  meaning.  The  color  merely  appeared 
and  did  not  change.  Just  as  E  was  repeating  the  second  syllable  I  had 
vocal-motor  imagery  of  the  first  syllable — the  'cag*  which  I  had  only  im- 

Serfectly  perceivwi  before — whereupon  I  recognized  the  colors  as  colors  for 
efinite  letters;  my  recognition  coiisisted  wholly  of  a  rapid  shift  from 
vocal-motor  to  visual  synaesthetic  imagery.  I  had  previously  recognized 
that  the  colors  for  'ca'  stood  for  'ca'  by  means  of  accompanying  vocalization 
of  the  'ca'-€Ound;  this  color  had  drowned  out  the  color  for  the  '^';  in 
previous  experiments  I  foimd  either  that  the  color  for  the  last  letter  m  the 
syllable  was  not  entirely  drowned  out  or  that  I  vivified  that  color  by  vocal- 
izing the  last  letter;  when  E  said  'cat'  I  was  already  anticipating  the 
smoky-white  patch  which  stood  for  the  'ca'-sound;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
word  pronoiinced  than  I  had  vocal-motor  imagery  of  the  syllable  together 
with  focal  visual  attention  centered  upon  an  extension  of  the  smoky-white 
patch  toward  the  right  into  the  reddish-brown  of  the  't';  I  then  found 
myself  reacting." 

9.  Observer  A,  Series:  vad,  yad,  zad,  sad.  "When  E  repeated  the 
first  syllable,  I  found  my  attention  at  once  claimed  by  a  patch  of  colonu 
the  hue  of  which  was  determined  by  the  letter  'v';  on  hearing  the  second 
syUable  this  color  was  slightly  changed  by  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  the 
&rst  letter,  'y';  then  I  at  once  began  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  the 
third  syllable  in  terms  of  this  same  color;  so  that,  just  as  the  third  pliable 
was  repeated,  my  visual  attention  was  already  absorbed  with  this  color; 
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but  the  instant  the  ^zad'  was  pronounced  there  appeared  a  conflict  between 
the  persisting  yellowish-grey  of  the  V  and  a  reddish-brown  patch,  which 
latter  tended  to  appear  with  the  auditory  perception  of  the  'z'  sound  in 
*zsud\  The  first  stage  of  this  conflict  consisted  of  a  ^shaking'  or  'shivering' 
of  the  'y'  color;  then  the  colors  for  both  'y'  and  *z*  began  to  smudge  or 
mix  together  into  a  sort  of  'emulsion'  of  color,  in  which  spots  and  streaks 
of  one  color  intermingled,  spatially,  with  spots  and  streaks  of  the  other 
color;  then  I  found  myself  having  vocal-motor  imagery  of  'zad',  where- 
upon all  trace  of  the  yeUowish-ffrey  of  the  'y'  vanished  and  was  replaced 
b^  a  smooth  patch  or  area  of  readish-brown.  This  awareness  of  color-con- 
flicts was  accompanied  by  a  developing  motor  attitude  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unpleasantness,  characterized  by  tendencies  to  frown,  marked  ten- 
sions in  the  throat,  and  tendencies  to  tighten  about  the  chest  and  shoulders. 
But  there  then  tended  to  appear  the  vellowish-grev  patch  of  the  *y'  ac- 
companied by  vocal-motor  imagery  of  y';  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
consciousness  that  the  first  letter  of  the  syllables  should  begin  with  'y';  I 
was  trying  to  visualize  all  of  the  first  letters  of  the  syllables  alike  instead 
of  the  last  letters;  this  reappearance  of  the  color  for  the  'y'  took  place 
just  to  the  left  of  the  persistm^  reddish-brown  of  the  'z\  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  perceptible  eye-stram  of  tending  to  look  toward  the  right  as  m^ 
imaginal  hne  of  regard  lingered  in  the  dijnection  of  the  'z'  color.  By  this 
time  E  had  pronounced  the  syllable  'sad';  this  happened  just  as  my  visual 
attention  was  beginning  to  shift  for  the  last  time  from  the  reddish-brown 
of  the  'z'  to  the  yeUowSh-grey  of  the  'y*;  the  auditory  perception  of  'sad' 
was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  vellow  patch  which 
at  once  superimposed  itself  on  or  'slapped  down'  over  tne  persisting  greyer 
yellow  of  the  'v';  the  next  instant  1  found  myself  havmg  vocal-motor 
imagery  of  'sad';  and  together  with  this  verbal  image  the  light  yellow 
paten  enlarged  toward  the  right,  chan^g  into  a  dull  greenish  blue,  in- 
dicating the  'd'  sound  of  'sad';  conconutantly  with  this  shift  or  extension 
from  the  ri^t-hand  side  of  the  yellow  patch  I  was  aware  of  a  motor  atti- 
tude of  satisfaction,  consisting  of  pleasantness,  which  was  bound  up  with 
chest  relaxations,  of  relaxations  about  the  abdomen,  throat  and  mouth. 
This  response  also  served  as  an  awareness  that  the  task  "Wfts  over.  Duiing 
the  entire  process,  however,  my  attention  was  f ocussed  upon  changing 
colors  and  brightnesses." 

10.  Observer  A.  Series:  hov,  hot,  hom.  hop,  hok.  The  reagent  did 
not  react  until  E  came  to  the  syllable  'hok ,  when  he  responded  at  once. 
"Upon  perceiving  the  first  syllable  there  appeared  a  very  definite  and  vivid 
chocolate-brown  color  representing  the  'ho'-sound,  so  vivid  that  I  foimd 
myself  momentarily  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  color  as  it  persisted  in  the 
focus  of  mv  visual  attention.  Then,  as  I  found  myself  havmg  vocal-motor 
imagery  of  the  syllable,  meaning  tended  to  develop.  This  consisted  first 
of  a  tendency  for  the  cnocolate-brown  color  to  extend  on  the  right  into  a 
very  light,  yellowish  white;  then  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  subsequently 
recognize  the  meaning,  but  I  could  not;  this  latter  consciousness  was  a 
slight  tendency  to  rehijc  in  the  presence  of  the  changing  color.  But  the 
motor  relaxation — about  chest  and  face — had  but  just  begun  when  it 
ceased  to  develop  and  I  found  my  attention  centered,  visually,  upon  a  per- 
sisting yellowish-white  patch;  I  was  gazing  blankly  at  the  extended  colored 
patch.  This  gazing  continued  until  the  next  syllable  was  pronoimced. 
The  brown  of  the  'ho'-sound  then  considerably  brip;htened  and  became 
more  saturated;  my  visual  attention  lingered  on  this  color  more  focally 
than  before,  but  still  nothing  happened;  nothing  new  then  happened  until 
B  pronounced  the  word  'hok';  up  to  this  time  I  was  merely  naving  the 
sjmaesthetic  imagery  plu8  the  verbal  imagery  of  the  ^Uables;  upon  hear- 
ing 'hok'  I  vocahzed  it  as  usual,  but  there  at  once  developed  on  the  ri^^t- 
hf^d  edge  of  the  chocolate-brown  patch  a  reddish-brown,  almost  orange 
extension;  I  foimd  myself  responding;  the  word  had  meaning  the  minute 
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this  chanoe  in  the  visual  imagery  took  place.  The  response  consisted  of  a 
general,  mffnsed  bodily  tendency  to  relax,  particularly  about  the  throat 
and  chest.  This  response  seemed  to  me  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
change  in  the  visual  image  had  meaning.  I  then  said  'now'.  " 

II.  Observer  A.  Series:  xap,  wap,  sap.  ''During  the  fore-period  I 
was  aware  of  increasing  strains  about  the  throat,  chest  and  jaws.  Upon 
perceiving  the  first  syllable,  the  appropriate  color  appeared  at  once  in  the 
foregroimd  of  my  visual  field.  Nothmg  new  appeared  m  consciousness  imtil 
E  repeated  the  word  'sap';  at  this  juncture  1  was  already  repeating  the 
synaesthetic  image  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  syllable;  as  I  vocalized  this 
syllable  there  appeared  to  the  left  of  the  'p'-color  the  light  yellow  of  the 
's'H90und.  Together  with  this  change  in  the  visual  imagery  I  foimd  myBeHi 
tending  to  relajc,  but  this  did  not  develop  verv  far.  Consciousness  was 
claimed  f  ocally  by  tendencies  to  fixate  my  visual  field  more  rigidly  than  be- 


field  turned  into  a  large  green  area,  out  from  the  bottom  of  which  there 
developed  a  brownish  K)rm;  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  consciousness  that 
'sap'  referred  to  'tree  sap'*  then  a  tree-trunk  stood  out,  developing  from 
the  brownish  form  which  had  just  appeared;  and  as  my  visual  line  of  re- 
aad  centered  itself  upon  the  tree-tnmk  I  visualised  beneath  the  bark  a 
myer  of  white  wood.  This  completed  my  consciousness  that  the  'sap'  was 
tree  sap'.  During  this  time  I  was  non-focally  aware  of  greater  and  greater 
bodily  tensions,  located  particularly  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  These  latter 
processes  consisted  of  a  tendency  to  inhibit  the  response  until  the  meaning 
was  complete.  The  meaning  seemed  to  develop  in  the  chan^g  visual 
imagery,  and  my  motor  attitude  seemed  to  constitute  a  recogmtion  of  the 
fact  that  meaning  was  developing." 

12.  Observer  W.  Series:  <jec,  pav,  mus,  yix.  log.  (Owing  to  IT'S 
tendency  to  anticipate  meaning  in  series  of  syllaoles  arranged  as  for  ob- 
server Af  a  different  type  of  series  had  to  be  presented  him.)  "First  I  was 
aware  of  tensions  about  the  neck,  in  the  thrcNEit  and  shoulders,  and  about 
the  ch«9t,  having  to  do  with  a  rigid  bodily  attitude  of  prepunedness  to  react 
quickly  as  soon  as  a  meaningful  word  might  appear.  As  i  (Mr.  Cutsforth) 
read  the  syllables  I  found  myself  attending  focally  to  each  one  in  turn,  tend- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  translate  a  momentary  focal  auditory  percepticm 
of  the  syllables  into  visual  imagery  of  the  syllables  printed  in  large  black 
letters  on  a  white  background;  immediately  followms  each  syllable  my 
attention  was  claimed  by  the  rapid  fashion  m  which  slU  auditory  features 
dropped  out  of  consciousness,  and  by  a  shift  to  consciousness  of  my  bodily 
attitude  which  was  just  described;  in  the  auditory  perceptions  the  con- 
sonants tended  to  stand  out  far  more  prominently  than  the  vowels;  yet 
these  sounds  disappeared  from  consciousness  almost  as  quickly  as  they 
appeared.  When  the  word  log'  was  given  I  foimd  that  my  auditory  at- 
tention developed  to  a  higher  state  of  vividness  and  more  vigorously  than 
in  case  of  the  previous  syllables;  the  perception  of  the  auditory  qualities 
was  more  sudden;  there  seemcKl  to  be  a  different  quality  in  the  auditory 
perception  itself,  consisting  of  the  dominance  now  of  the  vowel-eoimd  in- 
stead of  the  consonant-sounds  as  before;  while  this  auditory  quality  of  the 
'o'  soupd  developed  suddenly  to  a  very  high  degree  of  clearness,  I  found 
myself  already  responding  bodily.  This  bodily  response  consisted  of  an 
incipient  tendency  to  pull  my  shoulders  together,  to  bring  my  head  forward, 
and  to  jerk  slightly  my  entire  right  arm.  While  this  motor  reaction  was 
eoing  on,  my  attention  was  at  first  still  centered  upon  the  'o'  soimd  of 
'log'.  But  no  sooner  had  the  'o'  sound  developed  to  a  maximal  degree  of 
clearness  than  I  tended  to  visualize,  dimly,  in  a  background  of  white  ligjit, 
the  word  log';  this  process  did  not  develop  very  far,  however;  during 
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this  time  I  was  looking  in  the  direction  of  B^  and  slightly  to  the  right  of  my 
line  of  regard  there  appeared  but  the  beginning  stage  of  a  visual  image 
of  a  timb^  log,  lying  on  its  side.  Merely  the  shape  of  one  end  of  the  log, 
faint  suggestions  of  corrugations  of  bark,  together  with  a  dark  brown  color 
appeared^with  any  distinctness  at  all.  Accompanying  this  shift  in  visual 
imagery  from  the  word  1o^'  to  a  visualised  log  the  motor  reaction  which 
had  already  begun  greatly  mcreased  in  intensity  and  became  a  generalized 
motor  'set'  in  the  du-ection  of  the  visualized  log.  The  entire  reaction  was  so 
rapid  and  the  motor  processes  so  diffuse  and  widespread  that  I  could  not 
detect  many  of  the  kinaesthetic  details;  the  more  sharply  localized  tensions 
were  in  the  throat  and  about  the  eyes;  the  diffused  parts  of  the  reaction 
seemed  to  be  vaguely  localized  in  chest  and  abdomen.  (I  think  that  if 
someone  had  asked  me.  at  the  time  I  was  perceiving  the  word  itself,  whether 
or  not  it  was  meaningful  I  should  have  said  'yes',  althou^  at  that  time 
there  was  no  process  which  seemed  to  tell  me  what  that  meaning  was.  But 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  visualized  log  the  meaning  became  definit- 
ized.  This  particular  visual  image  was  so  fleeting  and  vague  that  I  am 
suiprised  that  it  occupied  the  focus  of  attention.  I  was  attending  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  motor  background.)  The  motor  background  seemed  to 
consist  of  an  attitude  of  recognition  which  I  assumed  towutl  the  visual 
image  of  the  log;  it  seemed  to  consist,  in  other  words,  of  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  processes  had  meaning." 

(6)  Summary  of  Introspective  Data  on  the  Development 

of  Meaning 

So  far  as  our  series  of  experiments  is  concerned,  development 
of  meaning  consisted,  in  A^s  case,  (i)  in  the  manner  in  which 
visual  synaesthetic  phenomena  developed;  and  (2)  in  the 
arousal  of  a  diffused  motor  and  organic  reaction  which  took 
place  inmiediately  following  the  development  of  the  visual 
synaesthesia.  The  first  stage  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
meaning  proper,  and  the  second  has  to  do  with  the  reagent's 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  meaning  has  developed  or  was  be- 
ginning to  develop. 

In  perceiving  a  nonsense-syllable,  A's  attention  shifts  to  a 
visual  concomitant  of  the  sound  of  the  syllable  even  while  E 
is  pronouncing  it.  This  visual  associate  is  determined  by  the 
dominant  or  repeated  sound  in  the  series  of  syllables.  As  long 
as  in  the  perceiving  of  these  syllables  no  processes  take  place 
other  than  a  vocal-motor  image  of  the  syUable,  together  with 
the  visual  concomitant,  the  reagent  does  not  react;  the  syllable 
is  meaningless.  The  verbal  image  appears  with  the  aroused 
visual  associate,  and  is  sometimes  repeated  in  order  to  clarify 
or  prolong  the  visual  associate  itself,  but  the  verbal  process 
remains  non-focal  throughout.  When  a  meaningful  word  is 
pronounced  by  Ey  A^s  procedure  of  perceiving  the  word  begins 
as  do  his  perceptions  of  meaningless  syllables;  his  attention  at 
once  shifte  from  auditory  qualities  to  their  visual  associates. 
But  from  this  point  on  his  procedure  is  different;  meaning 
begins  to  develop.  The  antecedent  of  this  development  of 
meaning  consists  of  a  non-focal  verbal  image  of  the  word  itself, 
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together  with  the  persisting  visual  concomitant,  which  latter  is 
the  same  for  the  verbal  image  as  it  was  for  the  original  non- 
focal  auditory  perception.  Then  the  visual  associate  which  is 
being  attended-to  focally  extends,  or  grows  in  size,  taking  on 
additional  coloration  as  it  does  so.  These  colors  are  the  syn- 
aesthetic  associates  of  the  remaining  letters  in  the  meanin^ul 
syllable. 

So  far  the  development  of  meaning  has  passed  through  its 
first  stage,  but  the  process  is  not  complete  for  the  reason  that 
as  yet  the  meaning  itself  has  not  been  recognized.  The  instruc- 
tions were  to  react  when  meaning  developed.  Hence  the  reagent 
was  disposed  to  recognize  meaning  itself  before  he  reacted  for 
the  benefit  of  E,  If,  after  these  colors  changed  as  just  de- 
scribed, A  did  not  find  himself  assiuning  a  motor  attitude,  t.  e., 
responding  bodily  to  the  change,  the  process  of  meaning  was 
halted  in  its  course.  Such  an  attitude  included  relaxations  in 
the  chest,  throat,  and  sometimes  abdomen,  and  organic  dis- 
turbances which  were  interpreted  to  be  pleasantness.  Without 
such  an  attitude  or  without  some  further  mental  process  A 
finds  himself  unable  to  interpret  the  change  in  the  color.  The 
change  in  the  color  means  something,  but  what?  Vocal-motor 
imagery  will  not  come  to  A*s  aid,  for  the  vocal-motor  imagery 
itself  is  non-focal  and  cannot  be  attended-to  as  such;  moreover 
the  change  in  the  visual  synaesthetic  image  which  has  already 
taken  place  has  identified  the  verbal  image  so  far  as  it  can  be 
identified.  Thus,  with  no  further  mental  processes  other  than  a 
shift  in  the  colors,  A  finds  himself  staring  at  them,  blankly; 
the  colors  themselves  are  unfamiliar  or  meaningless  until  they, 
in  turn,  have  been  identified. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  this  change  or  extension  in  the 
visual  synaesthetic  imagery,  A  finds  himself  reacting  in  organic- 
motor  fashion  as  well,  he  responds  to  the  syllable  as  meaning- 
ful. 

So  far  in  our  analysis  of  the  development  of  meaning  we 
have  traced  its  course  through  two  stages — ^that  of  coming  into 
existence  and  that  of  being  recognized  afterwards.  But  our 
development  of  meaning  is  yet  incomplete.  The  meaning  is  still 
general.  Sometimes  A  reacted  when  the  meaning  was  still  in 
this  generalized  form  (introspections  7-10);  he  reacted  before 
the  concrete  meaning  had  been  defined  by  behavior  of  additional 
mental  contents.  Sometimes  he  went  on  and  defined  this  mean- 
ing. 

Thus,  if  there  is  in  A's  behavior  an  impUed  Aufgabe  to  go  on 
and  define  this  meaning  (see  introspections  6  and  11)  there  takes 
place  a  third  stage.  A  second  change  appears  in  his  synaesthetic 
phenomena.  The  synaesthetic  processes  already  present  to 
consciousness  give  way  to  further  visual  imagery  or  to  com- 
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bined  verbal  and  visual  imagery.  These  latter  processes  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  specifically.  For  example,  in  one 
instance  A's  visual  attention  shifted  from  synaesthetic  imagery 
of  the  word  *bil  (1)'  to  visual  imagery  of  a  white  sheet  of  paper. 
This  was  A's  method  of  defining  'bill'  as  a  legislative  bill. 
Again,  the  yellowish-white  synaesthetic  image  of  'sap'  gave  way 
to  a  rapidly  developing  visual  image  of  a  green  tree,  hence  to  a 
tree-trunk  in  which  white  wood  was  seen  beneath  the  bark. 
This  was  A's  procedure  in  limiting  or  defining  the  general  mean- 
ing of  'sap'  which  had  already  developed  when  the  synaes- 
thetic image  of  'sap'  appeared.  During  the  development  of 
this  third  stage  m  the  growth  of  meaning  the  organic  reaction, 
characteristic  of  the  second  stage,  is  prolonged  and  this  reaction 
functions  as  a  general  motor  backgroimd  for  the  subsequent 
mental  contents. 

W's  procedure  is  not  different  functionally  from  A's,  but 
with  respect  to  mental  content  it  is  quite  different.  W's  atten- 
tion is  suddenly  and  focally  claimed  by  the  auditory  qualities 
of  the  nonsense-syllables.  But  when  a  meaningful  word  is 
pronounceds,  this  auditory  perception  develops  with  greater 
vigor  and  to  a  higher  degree  of  focality.  This  suddenness  and 
ease  with  which  auditory  qualities  stand  out  in  consciousness 
corresponds  to  the  sudden  clarifying  and  extension  of  colors  in 
A's  consciousness  of  meaning.  In  either  case  the  meaning  has 
not  yet  been  recognized.  The  procedure  of  both  reagents  thus 
far  constitutes  an  implicit  recognition  that  the  word  is  mean- 
ingful, but  the  meaning  itself  has  not  yet  been  recognized.  If 
the  development  of  meaning  should  stop  here,  W  would  have 
found  that  the  word  "seemed  familiar"  or  was  "about  to  turn 
into  meaning"  or  "ought  to  have  had  meaning."  Such  an  ex- 
perience on  A's  part  may  be  found  in  introspection  lo.  From 
this  point  on  the  appearance  of  visual  imagery  in  IF's  case  and 
the  shift  from  visual  synaesthetic  imagery  to  further  visual 
imagery  in  A's  case  constitute  final  limitations  or  definitions 
of  the  meaning  which  has  already  tended  to  develop.  A  motor- 
organic  reaction  in  either  case  constitutes  a  recognition  of  the 
meaning  itself.  The  additional  visual  imagery  (it  may  not  al- 
ways be  visual  in  TT's  case)  is  the  stimulus  which  evokes  a 
widespread  motor  attitude,  intensifying  the  already  existing 
attitude,  and  is  also  the  content  which  defines  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  prolonged  motor  attitude,  which  was  at  first 
a  recognition  of  general  meaning,  now  becomes  a  recognition 
of  defined  or  limited  meaning. 

Thus  meaning  develops  as  a  dual  process  consisting  (i)  of 
shifting  mental  contents  which  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  meaning  and  whether  the  meaning  shall  be  general  or 
specific — a  stimulus  function;  and  (2)  of  the  development  of  a 
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motor  attitude  in  the  presence  of  these  shifting  contents  which 
constitutes  a  recognition  of  this  meaning — a  response  fimction. 
The  contents  function  as  stimuli  and  the  motor  attitudes  as 
responses.  If  the  first  appear  without  the  latter,  meaning  is  not 
complete.  The  0  is  then  conscious  only  that  meaning  began  to 
develop  but  failed  of  recognition.  Thus  the  full  growth  of 
meaning  consists  not  only  of  the  process-aspect  of  shifting  men- 
tal contents,  but  also  of  motor  responses  in  the  presence  ctf  these 
process-aspects. 

There  exist  the  same  temporal  relations  between  the  focal 
standing-out  of  auditory  perceptions  and  the  motor  response 
of  recognition  in  ]F's  case  as  exist  between  the  appearance  of  a 
synaesthetic  image  and  the  motor  response  in  A's  case.  W 
testified  that  meaning  began  to  develop  when  the  auditory 
processes  become  highly  focalized,  and  that  it  was  his  subse- 
quent consciousness  of  a  motor  attitude,  which  seemed  to  con- 
stitute a  recognition  of  this  developing  meaning,  that  enabled 
him  to  offer  this  testimony.  A  testified  that  meaning  began  to 
develop  when  his  synaesthetic  image  ^'extended,"  and  that  it 
was  his  consciousness  of  a  motor  attitude,  immediately  after- 
wards, that  enabled  him  to  offer  his  testimony.  Careful  re- 
views of  a  mass  of  introspective  data  verify  these  interpreta- 
tions. We  believe,  therefore,  that  S3maesthetic  phenomena  and 
meaning  are  species  of  the  same  genus  of  mental  functions. 
Synaesthesis  is  an  integral  part  of  every  cognitive  process  in  a 
83maesthetic  reagent. 

A  synaesthetic  phenomenon  is  but  a  type  of  behavior  of 
attention;  and  this  type  of  behavior,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  takes  place,  constitutes  a  process-aspect  of  mental  contents 
which  in  turn  constitutes  meaning. 

We  do  not  propose  to  assume  that  the  growth  of  meaning 
takes  place  in  aU  Os  and  at  all  times  just  as  we  have  described  it; 
but  we  are  confident  that,  so  far  as  our  own  experimental 
method  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  our  own  synaesthetic  re- 
agent is  concerned,  mental  contents  function  as  they  have  been 
interpreted. 

(c)  Significance  of  Synaesthetic  Phenomena  in  the 

Development  of  Meaning 

Our  results  from  this  series  of  experiments  confirm  results 
from  earlier  series,  (i)  Synaesthetic  phenomena  function  in 
differentiating  meaningless  from  meaningful  processes,  and  are 
thus  cognitive  phenomena  as  far  as  their  function  in  mental 
life  is  concerned;  (a)  these  synaesthetic  phenomena  are  iden- 
tical with  their  original  prototypes,  synaesthesis  proper;  (3)  in 
the  same  fashion  as  visual  associates  stand  for  auditory,  tao- 
tual-kinaesthetic  or  other  non-visual  processes,  these  visual 
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associates  stand  for  meaning;  and  (4)  the  functional  problem  in 
synaesthesia  and  in  synaesthetic  phenomena  is  the  same;  this 
functional  problem  is  identical  with  the  problem  of  meaning. 

4.  Group  3.  Tactual  Method 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  meaning  under 
such  conditions  as  would  necessitate  a  slow  growth,  several 
words  were  stamped  in  American  Braille  and  exposed  to  A,  one 
at  a  time,  but  in  tachistoscopic  fashion.  That  is,  each  word  was 
exposed  suddenly  and  rapidly  several  times,  before  the  in- 
dividual letters  grouped  themselves  into  a  meaningful  word. 
The  reagent  was  instructed  to  make  rapid  sweeping  movements 
over  the  word  as  a  whole,  at  3  sec.  intervals,  imtil  the  word  was 
recognized.  After  a  practice-series  was  performed  in  order  that 
A  might  learn  the  necessary  finger  technique,  a  regular  series 
of  experiments  was  presented.  Since  the  following  introspection 
is  typical  of  all  our  results  we  include  only  one  example. 

(a)   Typical  Introspective  Datum 

13.  Observer  A.  Word:  good.  "(I  recognized  the  meaning  of  the  word 
upon  the  fifth  exposure.)  As  the  tip  of  mv  fingers  passed  over  the  word, 
the  first  time,  I  perceived  the  letter  'd\  This  perception  developed  as  fol- 
lows: at  the  outset  I  was  aware  only  of  indefinitely  grouped  blunt  points; 
these  points  at  once  became  arranged,  spatially,  in  terms  of  visual  imagery, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  on  the  poorly  saturated  bluish-grey  of  the  'd'; 
at  this  juncture  the  obsciu^  tactual  qualities,  which  had  at  first  appeared, 
entirely  vanished  and  the  color  of  the  letter  persisted  alone  in  consciousness 
as  my  awareness  of  the  letter  itself.  The  second  time  I  inspected  the  word 
the  color  of  the  'd'  persisted  in  consciousness;  I  failed  to  add  any  letters 
to  my  consciousness  of  the  word;  there  only  appeared  meaningless  and 
confused  jumbles  of  tactual  impressions  which,  as  fast  as  they  appeared, 
shifted  to  visual,  grey  imagery — my  synaesthetic  imagery  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  paper.  But  dunng  this  second  inspection  I  anticipated  in  terms 
of  grey-blue  color  the  'd'  at  the  end  of  the  wora  and  also  in  terms  of  hurried 
eve-movement  toward  the  right  as  my  finger  was  moving  across  the  word; 
this  ^y-blue  visual  image  was  a  small  irregular  area  of  color  localised  at 
the  nght  end  of  a  rectangular  grey  form,  which  latter  represented  the 
word  as  a  whole.  The  thM  presentation  r^nilted  in  perceiving  the  'g*.  My 
consciousness  of  the  'gf  developed  in  the  same  fashion  as  did  the  'd';  the 
veiv  light  greenish  white  color  for  V  persisting  in  its  appropriate  position 
with  respect  to  the  oblong  block.  The  fourth  inspection  resulted  in  per- 
ceiving tne  second  'o^  which  appeared  first  as  a  meaningless  and  indefinitely 
group^  mass  of  blunt  points;  the  pressure  qualities  at  once  shifted  to 
visualized  points,  and  then  suddenly  into  the  dark,  smudgy  black  of  the 
letter  'o'.  The  last  time  I  inspected  the  letters  my  attention  was  being 
claimed  by  persisting  visual  imagery  of  the  three  which  had  been  perceived; 
I  was  only  non-focally  aware  of  finger  movement;  just  as  my  finders 
touched  the  points  between  the  letter  'g*  and  the  second  'o'  (the  points 
which  were  to  become  the  first  'oO,  and  before  these  points  were  given  time 
to  arrange  themselves  into  the  spatial  grouping  of  a  letter,  there  appeared 
very  suddenly  a  visual  synaesthetic  image  of  a  double  'o';  this  latter  pro- 
cess was  built  up  by  an  extension  which  grew  out  from  the  left  side  of  the 
already  existing  black  smudge  which  represented  the  second  'o';  that  is, 
this  already  existing  smudge  doubled  in  size,  forming  a  bar  instead  of  a 
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small  patch  of  darkness.  But  no  sooner  had  this  '00'  developed  in  terms 
of  visual  imagery  than  the  colors  for  the  single  letters  (which  hiEui  up  to  this 
time  been  separated  by  small  inter-spaces  of  grey  background)  suddenly 
merged  into  a  continuously  colored  streak.  In  this  merged  visual  image, 
containing  three  colors,  my  attention  was  not  centered  upon  any  one  par- 
ticular color,  but  upon  the  group  of  colors  as  a  whole.  Together  with  this 
merging  of  the  visual  imagery  I  found  myself  having  the  non-focal  vocal- 
motor  unage:  'good'.  When  I  discovered  the  first  'o'  I  noticed  the  be- 
ginning of  a  motor  expectation,  consisting  of  incipient  forward  movements 
of  my  shoulders  and  of  increased  throat  tensions.  (I  interpreted  this 
motor  attitude  as  meaning  anticipation  of  fulfilling  the  AufgcA>e  and  also 
desire  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word.)  As  the  colors  of  the  word 
were  merging  into  a  solid  group  I  found  mjrself  relaxing  bodily.  I  distinctly 
noticed  that  the  colors  began  merging  just  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  the  vocal-motor  'good',  and  continued  beyond  my  awareness  of  this 
verbal  process.  I  will  now  describe  the  mer^g  more  in  detail.  First  the 
color  for  the  letter  'd'  slightly  shifted  its  position  toward  the  left  until  its 
edges  met  and  fused  with  the  n^t  boundary  of  the  black  smudge  of  the  '00'; 
then  before  this  change  in  position  had  completed  itself  the  colored  patch 
representing  'g*  shifted  slightly  to  the  right  until  its  edges  fused  witn  the 
left  boundary  of  the  '00'  smudge.  As  these  edges  fused  or  blended,  the 
colors  now  representing  the  word  as  a  whole  imperceptibly  'ran  into  one 
another,  very  much.  I  suppose,  as  the  colors  of  a  spectrum.  I  was  aware 
of  the  shif tings  of  color  before  I  attended  to  my  developing  motor  response. 
The  motor  attitude  itself  seemed  to  mean  anticipation  and  expectancy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fulfillment  of  the  task  on  the  other.  The  merging 
of  the  colors  meant  to  me  a  recognition  of  the  word,  and  this  merging  was 
emphasized  by  the  vocal-motor  imagery." 

(6)  Summary  and  Interpretation  of  Introspective  Data  on  TactiuU 

PresentatioTis 

Two  problems  present  themselves  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  and  the  former  series  of  experiments.  One  consists 
of  the  significance  of  verbal  imagery  in  connection  with  A's 
synaesthetic  phenomena,  and  the  other  has  to  do  with  the 
significance  of  A's  motor  responses  in  the  development  of 
meaning. 

The  temporal  relationships  between  the  appearance  of 
verbal  imagery  and  of  synaesthetic  visual  imagery  in  this  and 
the  preceding  series  of  experiments  indicate  that  verbal  pro- 
cesses contribute  to  the  development  of  meaning.  A  synaes- 
thetic image  is  aroused  either  by  an  auditory  or  a  tactual  stimu- 
lus; but  before  this  synaesthetic  image  has  run  its  course,  0 
finds  himself  having  verbal  imagery  of  the  syllable  or  of  the 
word.  Since  the  verbal  process  is  the  syllable  or  is  the  word, 
one  would  expect  that  ordinarily  no  further  process  would  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  meaning.  The  verbal  image 
ought  to  identify  or  to  label  the  auditory  or  the  tactual  per- 
ception. In  A's  case,  however,  the  verbal  image  always  remains 
non-focal.  But  invariably  the  presence  of  such  an  image  is 
directly  followed  by  a  change  in  the  synaesthetic  image  toward 
greater  focality — ^the  visual  image  becomes  brighter,  more 
saturated,  more  permanent.   Hence  the  verbal  image  seems  to 
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be  the  cue  by  which  the  dissociated  synaesthetic  image  is  de- 
finitized.  Further  evidence  of  this  function  of  verbal  imagery 
is  found  in  instances  in  which  a  synaesthetic  image  persists, 
alone,  after  the  original  auditory  or  tactual  stimulus  has  faded 
entirely  from  consciousness.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  non-focal 
process  as  the  persisting  but  vague  auditory  or  tactual  feature 
of  the  stimulus  word,  the  persisting  and  now  detached  synaes- 
thetic image  means  nothing.  This  fact  suggests  that  not  only 
is  meaning  the  process-aspect  of  changing  mental  contents,  but 
that  the  content  toward  which  the  shift  is  being  made  must  be- 
gin to  develop  in  the  presence  of  the  dwindling  of  the  content 
from  which  the  shift  was  made.  And  when  a  synaesthetic  image 
lingers  in  consciousness  beyond  the  duration  of  the  stimulus- 
content  which  aroused  it,  it  becomes  meaningless  the  instant 
the  non-focal  stimulus-content  entirely  vanishes.  Under  these 
conditions  A's  verbal  imagery  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  stimulus-content;  this  introduces  a  new  process-aspect, 
a  new  shift  of  attention,  now  involving  a  verbal  image  as  the 
content  away  from  which  attention  shifts;  and  the  persisting 
synaesthetic  image  is  the  content  to  which  attention  shifts. 
Thus  a  re-shifting  of  attention  toward  the  synaesthetic  con- 
tent provides  it  with  the  lost  meaning. 

The  question  arises:  does  the  verbal  content  provide  mean- 
ing to  the  persistent  synaesthetic  image,  or  does  the  existing 
synaesthetic  image  now  function  to  provide  meaning  to  the 
verbal  image,  as  it  did  to  the  original  auditory  or  tactual  stim- 
ulus? Since  the  S3maesthetic  image  existed  before  the  verbal 
image  came  in,  we  assume  that  the  verbal  process  identified  the 
visual  (note,  the  visual,  momentarily,  had  no  meaning  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  verbal  process) ;  but  the  verbal  process, 
in  A's  consciousness,  has  no  meaning  until  identified  by  a 
visual  synaesthetic  image;  hence,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
verbal  process,  the  persisting  visual  process  which  lasts  longer 
than  the  verbal  subsequently  defines  the  verbal  process  itself. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  the  visual  synaes- 
thetic image  becomes  intensified  or  clarified  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  verbal  process.  It  not  only  was  identified  but  it,  in  turn, 
identified  the  process  which  had  just  identified  it.  This  inter- 
changeableness  of  stimulus  and  response  functions,  or  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  not  inconsistent.  Logically,  causes  and  effects  and 
stimuli  and  responses  must  be  interchangeable  to  function  at  all. 

As  to  the  second  problem — ^the  significance  of  A^s  bodily 
motor  responses  in  the  development  of  meaning — our  data  from 
the  present  series  of  experiments  furnish  us  with  important 
suggestions.  A  careful  study  of  W's  introspections  in  contrast 
to  A's  shows  that  the  former  reagent  lays  much  more  stress 
upon  kinaesthetic  processes  in  the  development  of  meaning 
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than  does  A.  We  have  explained  that  these  kinaesthetic  pro- 
cesses evidently  functioned  as  contents  of  recognizing  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  or  syllable  as  it  began  to  develop.  The  meaning 
was  the  ''object"  recognized,  and  the  motor  response  was  the 
recognition  of  the  **object."  But  A  showed  fewer  motor  ten- 
dencies than  did  W.  Evidently,  then,  something  aside  from 
motor  tendencies  in  A's  case  sufficed  in  the  recognition  of  mean- 
ing, once  that  meaning  began  to  develop.  We  interpret  this 
difference  between  W  and  A  to  mean  that  in  the  former  reagent 
processes  of  recognizing  meaning  are  more  expUcit  or  overt, 
while  in  the  latter  reagent  these  processes  of  recognizing  are 
more  impUcit;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  assmned  in  the  behavior 
of  his  synaesthetic  imagery.  We  have  already  seen  how  in  A's 
case  synaesthetic  imagery  labels  an  antecedent  mental  content 
both  in  a  general  and  in  a  specific  manner,  thus  attenuating 
"feelings  of  familiarity."  This  fact  in  itself  means  that  A'b 
recognitions  of  meaning  tend  to  take  place  implicitly  because 
of  his  synaesthetic  phenomena. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned 
colors  and  their  behavior  alone  do  not  suffice  when  a  given  train 
of  associations  terminates  in  a  synaesthetic  image.  To  possess 
meaning,  A's  synaesthetic  colors  must  themselves  be  recog- 
nized, or  they  must  fimction  as  if  they  were  recognized.  One 
procedure  by  which  these  colors  are  recognized  when  they  occur 
in  prolonged  sequences  is  by  a  shift  of  attention  from  one  color 
to  another.  The  product  of  this  shift  defines  the  antecedent 
color,  impUcitly.  But  if  a  train  of  visual  associations  fails  to 
lead  to  a  further  shift  in  visual  imagery,  the  development  or  the 
course  of  meaning  is  halted.  Here  the  reagent  must  resort 
either  to  verbal  or  to  other  kinaesthetic  processes.  The  fijial 
color  is  then  recognized  by  means  of  a  motor  attitude.  Thus, 
as  long  as  colors  keep  changing  from  one  to  another,  meaning 
is  present  for  the  time  being,  and  whether  or  not  such  colors 
shall  suffice  to  produce  meaning  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  behavior  of  colors  fulfils  either  an  implicit  or  an  explicit 
Aufgabe.  Thus,  in  our  last  experiment,  colors  sufficed  not  in 
themselves  but  because  they  united  the  letters  of  the  word 
"good"  into  the  word  "good."  This  union  of  colors  satisfied 
the  Aufgabe.  In  introspection  13  the  behavior  of  colors  did  not 
satisfy  the  Aufgabe,  for  it  led  neither  to  a  further  change 
in  colors  nor  to  a  bodily  relaxation.  Hence  the  colors  meant 
nothing.  To  return,  then,  to  a  comparison  of  W  and  A,  W 
habitually  fulfils  Aufgaben  by  resorting  to  complex  motor  at- 
titudes along  with  changing  visual,  auditory,  and  other  imagery; 
A  can  fulfill  the  same  tasks  by  juggling  visual  contents,  and 
with  less  kinaesthesis.  But  the  instant  visual  synaesthetic 
contents  cease  to  flow,  A'smotor  responses  come  at  once  to  the 
rescue. 
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We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  behavior  of  synaesthetic 
phenomena  in  our  synaesthetic  reagent  is  an  adequate  substitute 
m  focal  consciousness  for  the  motor  responses  which  were 
more  important  in  our  check  reagent.  But  our  synaesthetic 
reagent  must  have  motor  responses  constantly  on  tap  in  a  case 
of  emergency.  A  careful  examination  of  his  introspective  data 
shows  that  such  motor  responses  are  constantly  on  tap  as  a  dim 
and  oftentimes  unnoticed  background.  He  attends  to  changes 
in  S3maesthetic  phenomena  as  long  as  they  run  their  course; 
but  if  these  synaesthetic  images  fail  to  run  their  course,  he 
becomes  conscious  at  once  of  the  failiu^  of  the  motor  back- 
ground to  run  its  course  as  well.  A's  mental  life  is  character- 
ized by  a  synaesthetic  tendency  to  *see'  everjrthing.  The 
motor  background  which  develops  with  the  growth  of  mean- 
ing, and  which  came  to  the  front  so  many  times  in  Wb 
introspections,  is  not  noticed  by  A  for  the  same  reason  that 
auditory  or  tactual  processes  are  not  noticed.  Visual  surro- 
gates symbolize  them  all.  So  A  is  over-determined  or  predis- 
posed to  find  meaning  in  his  synaesthetic  images  rather  than 
m  motor  adjustments,  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  is  over-deter- 
mined or  predisposed  to  "see"  soimds  rather  than  to  "hear" 
them.  But  just  as  auditory  qualities  in  his  colored  hearing 
determine  the  behavior  of  the  visual  associate,  and  operate  as  a 
necessary  background,  so  in  the  development  of  meaning  the 
motor  attitude  is  a  necessary  background  for  the  behavior  of 
detached  synaesthetic  images. 

It  is  because  the  reagent  is  attending  to  visiud  rather  than  to 
auditory  qualities  when  he  hears  soimds  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  "seeing"  sounds  rather  than  "hearing"  them.  It  is  be- 
cause his  attention  is  centered  upon  visual  qualities  when  he 
calls  up  aiuiitory  imagery  of  a  sound  that  makes  it  seem  to  the 
reagent  that  he  has  auditory  imagery  when  in  reality  no  audi- 
tory qualities  are  present.  And  because  his  attention  is  cen- 
tered upon  shifting  visual  contents  as  meaning  develops,  rather 
than  centered  upon  motor  contents,  he  finds  meaning  in  the 
former  rather  than  in  the  latter.  In  every  instance  the  process 
attended-to  is  the  one  which  the  reagent  interprets  as  the  bearer 
of  the  meaning.  In  every  instance  the  last  process  attended-to — 
the  last  to  run  its  course — is  interpreted  to  be  the  content  of  the 
process  of  recognizing  the  preceding  content.  Hence  A  finds 
meanings  in  motor  attitudes  only  when  visual  accompaniments 
cease  or  when  a  motor  response  terminates  a  given  series  of 
experiences. 

All  of  this  is  illustrated  by  introspection  13.  While  the 
asynaesthetic  reagent  would  probably  have  interpreted  his 
motor  attitudes  as  concerned  with  the  development  of  meaning, 
as  did  W,  A  interpreted  his  motor  responses  as  having  to  do 
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with  fulfilling  the  Aufgabe;  they  meant  expectation  or  com- 
pletion of  the  task.  Had  colors  not  dominated  A 's  conscious- 
ness, it  is  most  likely  that  his  bodily  relaxation  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  would  have  meant  the  core  of  his  recognizing  the 
word  "good,"  and  would  have  been  a  response  to  the  vocal- 
motor  image  "good."  As  it  was,  however,  the  merging  of  the 
colors  was  the  core  of  his  recognition-process,  and  the  accom- 
panying motor  attitude  which  did  not  claim  his  attention  imtil 
afterward  was  interpreted  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  task,  not  as  a 
reaction  which  had  to  do  with  recognizing  the  word  "good." 
Since  the  recognition  of  the  word  "good"  was  the  fulfihnent  of 
the  task,  recognizing  and  fulfilling  a  task  are  here  identical. 
W  would  have  chosen  the  first  meaning  of  the  two;  A  chose 
the  second  because  he  is  synaesthetic,  and  the  behavior  of  his 
synaesthetic  imagery  meant  the  process  of  recognizing.  Hence 
the  motor  response  meant  something  else.  In  TT's  case  the 
motor  attitude  would  have  meant  both,  on  second  thought. 

5.  Conclusions 

The  real  cognitive  fimction  of  synaesthetic  phenomena  now 
becomes  apparent;  for  (i)  the  appearance  of  colors  in  the  first 
place  constitutes  developing  auditory  or  tactual  perceptions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  (2)  the  further  behavior  of  these  colors 
constitutes  shifts  from  one  meaning  to  another  as  (for  example) 
trom  letter-meanings  to  word-meanings;  (3)  the  behavior  of 
these  colors  acts  also  as  a  surrogate  for  motor  responses  in 
focal  consciousness,  as  long  as  the  motor  phenomena  are  present 
as  an  imnoticed  background;  (4)  synaesthetic  phenomena  be- 
have in  such  fashion  that  they  can  mean  the  fulfilment  of  a 
task;  (5)  meanings  fail  to  develop  in  the  absence  of  the  appro- 
priate behavior  of  synaesthetic  colors;  (6)  synaesthetic  imagery 
constitutes  the  context  for  meaning;  (7)  synaesthetic  images 
operate  as  a  substitute  for  feelings  of  familiarity;  and  (8)  83m- 
aesthetic  images  'label'  or  interpret'  the  'object,'  making  it 
meaningful. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  no  instance  did  meaning  de- 
velop for  any  reagent  imtil  a  motor  attitude  or  visualized  motor 
attitude  attended  other  sensory  or  imaginal  contents.  This 
fact  suspiciously  points  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  kin- 
aesthesis  is  an  essential  component  of  the  consciousness  of 
meaning,  but  also  that  a  motor  response  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  meaning. 


SERIES  OF  DIFFERENCE  TONES  OBTAINED  FROM 

TUNABLE  BARS^ 


By  Paul  Thoiias  Younq 


Several  years  ago  we  noticed  that  unusually  clear  and  loud 
difference  tones  could  be  obtained  by  striking  simultaneously 
two  bars  in  the  upper  octave  of  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells. 
Although  difference  tones  may  be  produced  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  the  instrument,  which  is  two  and  a  half  octaves,  they 
are  especially  distinct  in  the  region  from  eMog*.  The  top  octave, 
c*  to  c*,  contains  frequencies  ranging  approximately  from  2000 
vd.  to  4000  vd.* 

Bars  make  an  admirable  type  of  apparatus  for  group  demon- 
strations since  they  are  easy  to  manipulate,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  further  since  they  make  it  possible  to  produce  series, 
musical  sequences  and  clangs  of  difference  tones.  The  resultant 
tones  are  often  more  easily  apprehended  than  the  generating 
tones  themselves.  Demonstrational  series  of  difference  tones, 
obtained  from  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells,  were  readily 
heard  by  groups  of  350  elementary  students  in  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

In  the  following  account  we  shall  describe  (i)  series  of  differ- 
ence tones  obtained  from  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells,  and 
(2)  tunable  bars  arranged  for  experimental  study  and  for  the 
demonstration  of  difference  tones. 

*From  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois. 

'It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ellis,  translating  Helmholtz,  uses  tones 
in  this  region  for  the  demonstration  of  difference  tones.  He  writes:  "I 
have  found  that  combinational  tones  can  be  made  quite  audible  to  a.  hun- 
dred people  at  once,  by  means  of  two  flageolet  fifes  or  whistles,  blown  as 
strongly  as  possible.  I  choose  very  close  dissonant  intervals  because  the 
great  depth  of  the  low  tone  is  much  more  striking,  being  very  far  below 
anything  that  can  be  touched  by  the  instrument  itself.  TI^us  g  ' ' ' '  being 
loudly  sounded  on  one  fife  by  an  assistant.  I  give  /''''#,  when  a  deep 
tone  IS  instantly  heard  which,  if  the  interval  were  pure,  woiild  be  9,  and  is 
sufficiently  near  to  (^  to  be  recognized  as  extremely  aeep.  As  a  second 
experiment  the  g  ' ' ' '  being  held  as  before,  I  give  first  /'/''#  w^d  then 
e  '  ' ' '  in  succession.  If  the  intervals  were  pure  the  combinational  tones 
would  jump  from  gtoc'  ',  and  in  reality,  the  jump  is  very  nearly  the  same 
and  Quite  appreciable."  Helmholtz,  H.  L.  F.,On  the  SensaUona  of  Tone, 
etc.,  Ellis  trans.,  1895,  i53- 
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/.  inference  Tones  Obtained  from  Orchestra  BeUs.  Table 
I  shows  the  approxiinate  pitch  of  difference  tones  obtained  by 
combining  pairs  of  bars  in  the  top  octave,  c*  to  c*,  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  pitch  of  the  difference  tones  has  been  estimated  on 
the  assmnption  that  the  intervals  are  just,  while,  as  a  fact,  they 
are  intervals  of  an  equally  tempered  scale.  This  means  that 
the  actual  pitches  will  in  some  cases  be  higher  and  in  other 
cases  lower  than  the  values  indicated  in  the  table. 

TABLE  I* 
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^Difference  tones  produced  by  minor  and  major  sixtha  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  table,  since  these  intervals  were  found  to  generate  simultan- 
eous first  and  second  order  difference  tones.  This  corresponds  to  the 
findings  of  Krueger,  Meyer,  and  others  (references  at  close  of  this  paper). 
For  purposes  of  preliminary  demonstration  it  seemed  best  not  to  compli- 
cate matters  through  the  introduction  of  higher  order  difference  tones. 

We  might  add  that  p  combined  with  f^,  and  also  /^^  combined  with 
(^,  which  are  the  lowest  bars  upon  our  instrument,  yield  unusually  clear 
summation  tones.  The  tone  of  the  first  combination  can  readily  be  heard 
as  higher  than  that  of  the  second. 

Difference  tones  exaggerate  the  defects  of  equal  temperament. 
Since  the  pitch  of  the  difference  tone  equals  the  absolute  vibra- 
tion difference  between  the  generators,  a  small  change  of  one 
of  the  generators,  say  n  vibrations,  makes  a  greater  relative 
change  in  the  difference  tone.' 

*The  interval  c* — c#^,  for  example,  does  not  correspond  to  the  just 
ratio  15/16  but  to  a  ratio  e^ghtly  short  of  this,  84/S9.    If  the  ratio  were 

i'ust,  the  difference  tone  would  he  four  octaves  below  the  c#*  eenerato.r 
t  is  found  to  be  flat.  In  general,  the  semitone,  tone,  minor  third,  and 
fifth  are  too  short  in  an  equally  tempered  scale:  the  major  third,  fourth, 
and  tritone  are  too  long.  (Cfldculated,  e.g.  from  data  in  Helmholts,  op, 
cU.f  Appendix,  453-456.) 
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We  list  below  some  of  the  series  of  difference  tones  which 
are  useful  for  demonstrational  purposes. 

(i)  By  keeping  a  constant  interval  between  the  generators 
— as  a  semitone,  a  tone,  a  minor  third,  a  major  third,  a  fourth, 
a  tritone,  or  a  fifth —  and  by  varying  the  generators  themselves 
up  and  down  the  register,  musical  scales  and  simple  melodies 
can  be  produced  in  the  difference  tones.  If,  while  playing  a 
melody,  one  attempts  to  change  the  interval  between  the  gen- 
erators, the  disturbances  which  are  due  to  temperament  are  at 
once  apparent;  but  so  long  as  one  works  with  a  constant  in- 
terval, the  difference  tones  have  the  correct  tempered  ratios 
among  themselves  (provided  the  instrument  be  in  time). 

Chromatic  series  of  difference  tones,  produced  by  generators 
which  remain  in  a  constant  ratio,  are  to  be  foimd  along  the 
diagonals  of  Table  I.  For  example,  the  following  series  of 
generators  gives  a  chromatic  series  of  difference  tones: 

Generator  i    c#*   d*     d#*     «*       /*       /#*   ^     rtf*  <**<»#*     ^         ^ 

Generator  2    &     c^   df^      *f*«*      /'/#*^^#*a*      o#*       ^ 

By  running  down  the  instrument  in  semitones  the  series  of 
difference  tones  becomes  constantly  lower  and  fainter  and  is 
nearly  inaudible  in  the  region  of  c*.  The  loudest  difference 
tones  are  obtained  near  the  region  from  e*  to  gf*.  This  region, 
according  to  Helmholtz,*  contains  tones  which  are  reenforced 
by  the  natural  resonance  of  the  ear.  Generating  tones  above 
this  critical  region  do  not  produce  as  loud  difference  tones  as 
those  within  the  region  or  near  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  considerable 
theoretical  importance  that  the  loudest  difference  tones  are  pro- 
duced from  generators  which  receive  natural  resonance  from 
the  ear.  We  hope  that  further  observations  will  be  made  upon 
this  point. 

(2)  A  descending  series  of  difference  tones  may  be  produced 
from  an  ascending  series  of  generators,  or  mce  versa.  The  con- 
dition imderljring  such  a  series  is  that  the  absolute  vibration 
difference  decrease  (or  increase)  as  the  generators  ascend  (or 
descend).  The  following  series  produces  descending  difference 
tones  from  ascending  generators  or,  when  played  in  the  reverse 
order,  ascending  difference  tones  from  descending  generators: 

Generator  i    a*      o#*      6*       c^ 

Generator  2  /*       ^         a*      6* 


^Helmholts,  op.  eiL,  116,  179. 
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(3)  A  constant  upper  generator  combined  with  a  des- 
cending lower  generator  gives  an  ascending  series  of  difference 
tones;  played  in  the  reverse  order,  a  descending  series.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  example: 

Generator  i<^<^&&(^<^(* 
Generator  2     h^     u^     a''      g^     it      /#*     /* 

A  constant  lower  generator  combined  with  an  ascending  up- 
per generator  gives  an  ascending  series  of  difference  tones; 
played  in  the  reverse  order,  a  descending  series.  Following  is 
an  example: 

Generator  i     /#*     (^     ^     a*       a#*     6*       c* 
Generator  2     /*       /*     /*       /*       /<       /»       /* 

Series  of  difference  tones  of  approximately  constant  pitch 
(which  would  be  of  identical  pitch  were  the  intervals  just)  may 
be  obtained  from  ascending  or  descending  series  of  generators. 
Reference  to  Table  I  shows  that  the  same  difference  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  following  combinations  of  generating  tones: 

Generator  i     /"  a*  c* 

Generator  2     €^  f^  a^ 

(4)  Leaps  of  approximately  an  octave  (based,  not  upon 
Table  I,  but  upon  actual  tests  with  equally  tempered  intervals) 
may  be  produced  by  the  following  sequences: 


Generator  i     /#* 

(^ 

0^ 

a* 

a#* 

V 

Generator  2     /* 

f 

t 

It 

a* 

a* 

Tones  approximately  in  the  ratio  4 :5 :6  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  generators: 


Generator  i      /*     /#*      ^ 
Generator  2      c*      c*       c* 


d*     d*       d* 


II.  Tunable  Bars  for  Experimental  Study,  and  for  the  Demon- 
stration of  Difference  Tones,  In  order  to  make  an  apparatus 
capable  of  delicate  adjustment  and  accurate  control,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  equally 
tempered  intervals — difficulties  which  are  inevitable  with 
orchestra  bells  and  which  are  magnified  in  the  difference  tones 
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— we  have  made  use  of  the  tunable  bar,  previously  described.' 
Round  top  steel  bars  were  obtained*  and  slotted  from  one  end 
to  the  nodal  line,  which  is  approximately  .  22  of  the  length  of  the 
bar  from  each  end.  In  this  slot  we  placed  a  bolt  (1/16  inch 
diameter,  ^  inch  length)  which  carries  a  lock-nut.  The  bolt 
may  be  moved  along  the  slot  and  clamped  at  any  point.  This 
arrangement  makes  accurate  tuning  possible. 

We  found  that,  by  striking  a  bar  on  the  rounded  edge,  two 
vibratory  components  were  produced  and  also  their  first  differ- 
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Figure  I 

encejtone.  Figure  I  represents  the  cross-section  of  a  bar  in 
the  center  of  its  length.  If  the  hammer  strike  at  a  point  A, 
a  tone  is  produced  whose  frequency  varies  directly  as  the  thick- 
ness ABy  and  a  blow  at  C  produces  a  tone  whose  frequency 

*Yo\mg,  P.  T^  Tunable  Bars,  and  Some  Demonstrations  with  a 
Simple  Bar  and  a  Stethoscope.    Psychol.    Bull.,  191 8,  15,  293  f. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Griffith  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tone  of 
vibrating  bars  is  intensified  by  bringing  a  metal  or  cardboard  funnel  over 
the  center.  Although  this  funnel  may  act  in  part  as  a  resonator,  its  chief 
function  is  probably  to  reduce  the  interference  of  the  opposite-phase  trains 
of  sound  waves  which  arise  simultaneously  from  the  center  and  ends  of 
the  bar.  Intensification  by  means  of  a  funnel  is  simpler  than  intensification 
with  a  stethoscope,  the  method  which  we  have  previously  used.  We  might 
add  that  timable  bars  have  proved  satisfactory  for  the  study  of  beats  in 
the  elementary  laboratory. 

*The  bars  were  purchased,  at  $1.00  a  bar,  from  J.  C.  Deagan  Co., 
Ravenswood  and  Berteau  Aves.,  Chicago.  Ine  heavy  metal  hammers, 
necessary  for  striking  the  bars,  cost  60  cents. 

The  bars  have  a  cross-section  of  i.i  x  2.6  cm.  and,  after  tuning,  the 
following  lengths,  in  cm.: 

Frequency  of  Bar  2600  2700  2800  3000  3200  3400  3600  3800 
Length  14. i     13.5     13.4    13.0    12.6    12.3     11. 9    11. 6 
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varies  directly  as  the  thickness  CD,  Now  if  the  blow  of  the 
hammer  fall  on  the  rounded  edge  £,  two  vibratory  components 
are  present  and  a  difference  tone  is  heard.  By  varying  the 
cross-section  of  a  bar  it  is  possible  to  vary  the  ratio  of  these 
component  tones,  and  hence  to  control  the  difference  tone 
arising  from  them.  But  for  our  purposes,  in  order  to  avoid 
effects  due  to  the  lateral  vibratory  component,  the  bars  have 
been  mounted  upside  down,  so  that  a  flat  surface  is  presented 
to  the  hammer. 

The  nine  bars  in  our  series  are  supported  upon  tighUy 
stretched  cords  which  pass  through  screw-eyes.  The  screw- 
eyes  are  arranged  in  two  lines  upon  the  base  of  a  wooden  frame 
and  set  at  such  distances  apart  that  each  bar  is  supported  im- 
mediately beneath  its  nodal  lines. 

TABLE  II 

2600  2700  2800  3000  3200  3400  3600  3800 

Variable  bar      o-  100-  200-  400-  600-  800-  1000-  1200- 

2500  to  2600     100 

2600 

2700 

2800 

3000 

3200 

3400 

3600 

Table  II  shows  all  possible  difference  tones  obtainable  from 
our  series  of  bars.  The  steps  between  bars  of  100  and  200  vd. 
were  selected  because  the  laboratory  possesses  a  set  of  forks 
(made  by  Spindler  and  Hoyer,  Gottingen)  which  are  tuned  to 
the  frequencies:  100,  200,  300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  800.  For 
demonstrational  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  compare  fork 
tones  and  difference  tones.' 

At  the  start  we  planned  to  tune  the  bars  to  the  ratios  8:9: 
10:11:12:13:14:15:16.  We  soon  found,  however,  that  when  the 
interval  exceeded  a  fifth — when,  for  example,  we  worked  with 
the  minor  or  major  sixth — two  simultaneous  difference  tones 
were  heard.*  Consequently,  for  our  pmposes,  it  seemed  best  to 

^e  first  tuned  the  3200  bar  to  the  double  octave  of  the  800  foik 
and  then  the  2800  bar  to  the  double  octave  of  the  700  fork.  EUiving 
established  the  frequencies  of  these  two  bars,  and  checked  the  difference 
tone  with  the  400  fork,  we  tuned  the  other  bars  entirely  upon  the  basis  of 
their  difference  tones.  See  Stumpf,  C,  Ueber  die  Bestimmung  hoher 
Schwingungszahlen  durch  Differenztdne,  Ann.  d,  Phynk  u,  Chende 
(Wiedennann's),  n.  f.,  1899,  LXVIII,  105-116;  Appunn,  A.,  Warum 
kdnnen  Differen£t6ne  nicht  mit  Sicherheit  zur  Bestimmung  hoher 
Schwingungssahlen  angewandt  werden?     ibid,,  1899,  LXVII,  222-226. 

'For  discussions  of  the  higher  order  difference  tones  see  the  papers  by 
Krueger,  Meyer,  and  others,  i^erences  to  which  are  appended. 
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Umit  our  frequencies  to  those  within  the  ratio  of  a  fifth,  2:3 
(we  have  actually  stepped  over  this  limit  a  bit).  The  fifth 
selected  hes  in  the  region  where  difference  tones  are  loudest, 
i.e.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  e^  to  g^. 

The  following  demonstrations  may  be  readily  made  with 
the  tunable  bars. 

(i)  Difference  tones  of  the  same  pitch  may  be  produced 
from  generators  of  different  frequencies.  If,  for  example,  we 
strike  any  two  adjacent  bars,  disregarding  the  variable  and  the 
2700  bar,  we  hear  a  difference  tone  of  2oovd.  Similarly  differ- 
ence tones  of  400,  600,  800,  and  1000  can  be  produced  by  several 
different  combinations  of  bars  (Table  II).  The  2700  bar  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  difference  tone  of  100  vd.  at  two  places, 
and  also  it  gives  the  series:  100,  300,  500,  700,  900  and  iioo. 

(2)  The  lowest  bar  of  the  series  is  provided  with  a  thimib- 
nut  and  a  load  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
bars,  so  that  it  may  be  varied  continuously  from  2600  vd.  down 
to  2500.  If  combined  with  the  2600  bar,  it  yields  a  continuous 
series  of  difference  tones  from  o  to  100  vd.  If  the  variable  bar 
is  combined  successively  with  the  2600,  2700  and  2800  bars,  a 
continuous  series  of  difference  tones  from  o  to  300  vd.  can  be 

f>roduced.  This  type  of  apparatus  is  admirable  for  studying  the 
ower  limit  of  difference  tones  and  for  other  similar  problems. 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  construct  a  series 
of  tunable  bars  which  would  yield  a  continuous  series  of  differ- 
ence tones  from  o  to  1200  vd.  or  above. 

TABLE  III 
Ratios    DiFrERENCE  Tones  Gbnsrators 


I 

50 

2550 

2600 

2 

ICO 

2600 

2700 

3 

150 

2550 

2700 

4 

200 

2600 

2800 

5 

250 

2550 

2800 

6 

300 

2700 

3000 

I 

100 

2700 

2800 

2 

200 

2800 

3000 

3 

300 

2700 

3000 

4 

400 

2800 

3200 

5 

500 

2700 

3200 

6 

600 

2800 

3400 

I 

200 

2600 

2800 

2 

400 

2600 

3000 

3 

600 

2600 

3200 

4 

800 

2600 

3400 

5 

1000 

2600 

3600 

6 

1200 

2600 

3800 

2600  3800 

2800  3800 

3000  3800 

3200  3800 

3400  3800 

3600  3800 
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(3)  Series  of  diflference  tones,  having  the  simple  ratios 
1:2:3:4:5:6  may  be  readily  produced.  Table  III  shows  three 
such  series,  the  first  being  obtained  by  setting  the  variable 
bar  at  2550  vd.  If  we  call  a  tone  of  50  vd.  C,  then  the  following 
sequence  may  be  produced  by  combining  the  tones  shown  in 
Table  III: 

C      c      g      c'      c'      g'      c"      c"      g' '      c' "      e" '   g' " 

Here  is  a  musical  sequence  extending  through  four  and  a  half 
octaves  produced  by  nine  bars  whose  frequencies  are  all  in- 
cluded within  the  interval  of  a  minor  sixth. 

(4)  Musical  clangs,  made  up  of  difference  tones,  may  be 
produced  by  striking  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession  bars 
which  give  only  the  small  ratio  numbers  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  Table 

TABLE  IV 

Clang  No.  i     Bars  2600    2800    3000    3200    3400    3600    3800 
Difference  tones:  200,  6  times;  400,  5  times;  600,  4  times;  800,  3  times; 
1000,  2  times;    1200,  i  time. 

Clang  No.  2    Bars    2600    2700    2800    3000    3200 
Difference  tones:   100,  2  times;  200,  3  times;  300,  i  time;  400,  2  times; 
500,  I  time;  600,  i  time. 

Clang  No.  3    Bars    2550    2600    2700    2800 

Difference  tones:  50,  i  time;  100,  2  times;  150,  i  time;  200,  i  time;  250 
I  time. 

IV  shows  three  such  clangs.  If  one  play  successively  these  three 
clangs  in  the  order  i,  2,  3,  a  series  of  musical  chords  will  be 
heard,  each  one  deeper  in  pitch  and  richer  than  the  preceding. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  to  produce  a  musical  clang  of 
difference  tones  the  generators  themselves  must  stand  in  such 
simple  numerical  ratios  as  13:14:15:16:17:18:19  or  26:27:28:30 
or  51:52:54:56.  We  have  calculated  that  with  comparatively 
few  bars  it  is  possible  to  get  a  complete  scale  of  difference  tones 
in  just  temperament,  and  also  from  the  same  bars  to  produce 
difference  tone  clangs  related  as  tonic  to  dominant,  or  as  tonic  to 
subdominant. 

If  the  bars  are  struck  energetically,  the  clang  has  a  piercing 
quality  which  may  be  almost  painful,  and  which  is  localized  in 
the  ear.  When  the  bars  are  played  lightly,  or  with  a  moderate 
blow  of  the  hanuner,  the  musical  chord  is  rich,  full  and  true 
while  the  total  clang  is  very  bright,  on  account  of  the  loudness 
and  high  pitch  of  the  generators.  Difference  tone  clangs  are 
agreeable  and,  we  believe,  are  not  without  musical  value. 
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the  demonstration  and  experimental  stud>r  of  difference  tones.  Also  th^ 
are  preparing  differential  bars  for  work  with  beats  and  the  tonal  DL  (1 
foot-note  5).    At  the  present  time  no  price  can  be  mentioned. 


THE   HYDROGEN   ION   CONCENTRATION   OF   THE 
MIXED  SALIVA  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  INDEX  OF  FATI- 
GUE AND  OF  EMOTIONAL  EXCITATION,  AND    AP- 
PLIED TO  A  STUDY  OF  THE  METABOLIC 
ETIOLOGY  OF  STAMMERING^ 


By  Henrt  £.  Starr 

Psychology  today  is  finding  in  reflex  arcs  and  reaction  pat- 
terns definite  foundation-stones  such  as  chemistry  obtained  in 
the  concepts  of  atom  and  molecule.  Behind  the  simple  reflex, 
however,  as  well  as  behind  the  more  complex  performance,  we 
find  as  prime  determinants  the  amount  of  energy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  mdividual  and  his  degree  of  excitability.  Energy  and 
excitability,  mutual  interdependents  to  a  considerable  extent, 
condition  both  quality  and  quantity  of  performance,  even  when 
the  latter  appears  to  the  unanalytical  to  be  determined  solely 
by  motivation.  And  what  is  "motivation",  that  mysterious 
"mover"  which  the  dualists  call  "soul",  manifesting  itself  in 
hope  and  fear,  desire  and  aversion,  love  and  hate, — a  laby- 
rinthine complexus  of  interacting  instincts,  emotions,  apper- 
ceptive residua,  and  bodily  tone?  May  it  not  be  considered  as 
the  resultant  harmony  or  discord  of  the  play,  energetic  or 
feeble,  anabolic  or  catabolic,  of  metabolism  upon  anatomical 
structure? — ^harmony  or  "normality",  if  it  blends  with  the  en- 
vironment; discord  or  "abnormality,"  if  the  pitch  be  too  high 
or  too  low? 

I  have  spoken  of  motivation  as  the  resultant  of  the  play  of  physiological 
processes.  I  do  not  insist  upon  that  as  a  final  mechanistic  denniticm.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  study  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  as  a  working  hy- 
pothesis that  the  physiolo^cal  processes  are  the  result  of  psychical  stim- 
uli. That  a  misbehaving  liver  may  spoil  one's  temper,  or  that  a  chronic 
ill-temper  may  affect  the  liver,  may  either  or  both  be  tritely  true.  What 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  even  moti- 
vation, that  most  psychical  of  psychological  processes,  is  correlated  with 
or  pamllels  metabolism.  Correlation  of  behavior  with  bodily  tone  is 
obvious  in  any  performance.  Efficiency,  intellect,  intelligence,  all  are 
being  measured  today  by  means  of  standardised  tests,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  psychological  exammer  grades  the  performer  on  a  relative  scale,  more 
or  less  accurately, — the  degree  of  accuracy  depending  primarily  upon  the 
psychological  diagnostic  ability  of  the  examiner.  It  is  patent  even  here, 
however,  that  bodily  tone,  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  performer,  ex- 
citability, and  general  motivational  attitude  of  the  subject  determine  to 
some  extent  the  amount  of  product  he  will  turn  out  in  a  unit  of  time,  his 
ability  to  put  to  use  knowledge  already  acquired,  his  ability  to  solve  what 

'From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Clinic  and  the  Robert  Hare 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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is  for  him  a  new  problem.*  In  every  instance  the  physiological  factor  is 
evident.  We  ma^  cling  to  the  subterfuge  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
admit  no  interaction  between  the  mental  and  the  physical,  regwL  them  as 
such  absolutely  distinct  cate^ries  that  nothing  of  either  can  stand  in  a 
causal  relation  to  anything  m  the  other.  But  we  must  admit  that  the 
parallelism  is  frequently  so  close  that  between  the  lines  there  is  scarce 
the  width  of  Omar's  false  from  true  dividing  hair. 

Avoiding  anything  of  a  controversial  nature,  however,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  physiological  may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  psychologic. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Bell  in  his  "Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Ex- 

Eression,"  and  the  thesis  was  subsec^uently  developed  more  scientificalljr 
y  Darwin  in  his  studv  of  "Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Am- 
mals.''  It  is,  in  fact,  tne  initial  premise  of  the  psychological  examiner  who 
observes  a  performance  and  interprets  it  in  terms  of  thought,  intellect, 
intelligence,  etc.  And  if  psychologists  today  are  able  thus  to  diagnose  the 
mental  conditions  by  observing  gross  bodily  movements,  wh&t  finetae  they 
would  gain  by  the  employment  of  tests  indicating  quickly  and  accurately 
the  metabolic  status,  aegree  of  emotional  stress,  and  energy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  individual,  irresi)ective  of  any  attempts  at  malingering  or  excessive 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  miiuiifesting  themselves  in  overt 
acts  difficult  of  interpretation  by  a  purely  psychological  procedure.  Such 
indices^  obviously,  will  have  to  be  developed  along  tne  lines  of  the  science 
which  IS  employ^  for  purposes  of  metabolic  diagnosis,  i. «.,  of  physiological 
chemistry.  Physiology  is  the  connecting  link  between  psychology  and 
chemistry.  We  neeki  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  psychology  is  a  'refined 
physiology."  We  need  simply  to  reco^piise  the  fact  that  the  physiological 
parallels  the  psychological  and  is  indicated  by  the  chemistry  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  this  connection  Pawlow*  merits  special  mention  as  having  first 
reported  the  effect  of  purely  psychical  stimuli  upon  the  digestive  glands 
resulting  in  chemical  aifferenuation  of  secretion.  Cannon's  work  on  the 
adrenals  is  a  chemical  study  of  the  great  emotives:  pain,  hunger,  fear, 
and  rage.^  Crile's  interesting  and  important  attempt  to  portray  man  as 
an  "adaptive  mechanism"*  would  give  to  human  behavior  the  foimdaticm 
of  a  chemically  activated  kinetic  system,  consisting  of  brain,  thyrmd, 
adrenals,  liver  and  muscles.  Sajous,'  Laignel-Lavastine,^  and  other  in- 
vestigators of  the  internal  secretions  have  proved  that  the  metabolism 
of  the  ductless  glands  is  the  chief  etiological  factor  in  many  "mental"  con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  colorimetry  and  nephelo- 
metry,  physiological  chemistry  has  been  rapidly  developing  an  ever  more 
delicate  and  accurate  technique  for  the  detection  and  determination  of 
the  products  of  metabolism.  This  is  especially  notable  in  the  field  of 
hydrogen  ion  determination,  thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  S0renson  Palmer 

and  Henderson,  Clark  and  Lube,  and  Cullen  and  Van  Slyke.    The  time 

* 

^Definitions  respectively  of  efficiency,  intellect  and  intellioence,  adapted 
from  Witmer,  Reference  Book  in  Clini(^  Psychology  and  for  Diagnostic 
Teaching,  Psychological  Clinic,  May  15,  191 9. 

•Pawlow,  J.  P.,  The  Work  of  the  Digestive  Glands.  Trans,  by  W.  H. 
Thompson.     London,    1902. 

HZ;annon,  W.  B.,  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage. 
New  York,  1915. 

•Crile,  G.  W.,  Man — An  Adaptive  Mechanism.   N.  Y.,  1916. 

*Sajous,  C.  E.  de  M.,  The  Internal  Secretions  and  the  Principles 
of  Medicine.    Phila.,  1903. 

^Laignel-Lavastine,  M^  The  Internal  Secretions  and  the  Nervous 
System.    New  York  and  Washington,  1919. 
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is  ripe  for  the  application  of  the  exact  methods  of  chemical  science  to  the 
problems  of  metiabolism  conditioning  (or  indicating)  mental  states.  A 
psychological  chemistry  is  due,  from  which  may  ultimately  be  developed 
a  chemical  psychology. 

The  material  to  be  employed  for  chemical  analysis,  cor- 
related with  mental  diagnosis,  obtainable  from  a  living  human, 
may  be  the  blood,  urine,  faeces,  gastric  juice,  or  saliva.  As  a 
means  of  investigating  the  metabolism  of  an  individual  the 
blood  appears  most  admirable,  in  that  it  is  itself  virtually  living 
tissue  of  the  organism  and  carries  the  secretions,  hormones, 
end-products  of  digestion,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the  popular 
fear  of  bleeding  would  no  doubt  militate  against  the  usefulness 
of  blood-tests  as  routine  clinical  methods  of  psychological  diag- 
nosis, and  the  fear  reaction  per  se  might  so  alter  the  blood  as  to 
render  it  of  no  diagnostic  value  with  regard  to  the  motivational 
or  emotional  status  quo.  The  urine  is  accessible  more  readily 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  is  the  blood.  But  it  represents 
the  waste-products  taken  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  and, 
in  many  cases,  altered  in  transit.  As  such  it  is  not  a  direct  index 
of  inmiediate  metabolic  condition  such  as  manifests  itself  in 
more  or  less  transient  mental  or  psychical  states.  (Of  course  the 
general  metabolic  condition  of  the  body  may  be  frequently  in- 
ferred from  these  waste-products.)  The  faeces,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  they  obviously  would  never  become  widely-employed 
clinical  material,  are  contaminated  by  undigested  food,  and 
would  furnish  no  index  of  material  assimilated  and  thus  affect- 
ing the  economy,  without  an  accurate  preliminary  analysis  of 
the  food  ingested.  Nor  would  they  be  of  value  as  indices  of 
transient  emotional  states,  etc.  To  the  gastric  juice  and  stom- 
ach-contents objections  may  be  raised  similar  to  those  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  faeces. 

There  remains  the  saliva.  This  fluid  is  constantly  being 
secreted,  swallowed,  and  passed  through  the  physiological  cycle. 
It  may  be  readily  collected  for  examination  at  all  times  and 
places.  It  may  be  regarded  practically  as  transformed  proto- 
plasm of  the  secreting  cell,  with  admixture  of  salts  and  other 
substances  virtually  dialyzed  from  the  blood,  and  affected  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  oral 
cavity  and  by  the  constituents  of  the  alveolar  air.  The  glands  of 
secretion  have  abimdant  neural  connections  with  both  the 
cranial  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  systems.  Thus  of  the 
three  principal  sets  of  salivary  glands — sublingual,  submax- 
illary and  parotid — each  one  is  innervated  by  both  cranial  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  The  chorda  t3rmpani  connects  with  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  The  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  trifacial  nerve  supplies  the  parotid.  As  to  the 
sympathetic  fibres,  to  quote  Fischer,*  they  "are  derived  in  the 

'Fischer,  M.  H.,  The  Physiology  of  Alimentation.   New  York,  1907. 
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main  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  thoracic  nerves,  which, 
after  passing  into  the  sympathetic  chain,  ascend  to  the  superior 

cerviciEil   ganglion,   from   which   nerve   fibres are 

given  off  that,  after  following  the  external  carotid  artery,  are 
finally  distributed  to  the  various  salivary  glands."  The  amount 
and  composition  of  the  secretion  of  a  given  gland  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nerve  stimulated,  as  noted  particularly  by  Heid- 
enhain  and  by  Langley.  In  his  everyday  experience  the  clinical 
psychologist  observes  the  drooling  of  the  idiot,  and  frequently 
the  dry  mouth  of  fear,  the  latter  being  especially  exemplified 
by  the  well-known  Chinese  "ordeal  of  rice."  Thus  the  saliva 
suggests  itself  as  a  possible  index  of  metabolic  conditions  mani- 
festing themselves  in  mental  or  emotional  states. 

That  the  salivary  composition  and  reaction  vary  in  health  and  dis- 
ease has  been  reported  by  various  investi^tors.  Almost  a  century  ago 
(1835)  Donne  noted  that  the  saliva  was  acid  to  litmus  in  certain  diseases, 
including  encephalitis,  whereas  he  regarded  it  as  normally  alkaline.*  Today 
Kirk  is  the  foremost  protagonist  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  saliva, 
especiidly  with  reference  to  metabolic  factors  in  the  etiology  of  dental 
caries,^<^  and  his  kindly  advice  has  been  a  distinct  aid  in  the  present 
research. 

When,  early  in  1920,  the  Directors  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and 
Clinic  of  this  university  asked  the  writer  as  to  the  feasibilitv  of  employing 
the  salivary  reaction  as  an  adjunct  in  clinical  psychological  diagnosis,  his 
first  step  was  a  survey  of  the  biochemical  literature  bearing  upon  the 
problem.^^  He  found  that  while  manv,  and  contradictory,  findings  had 
been  reported  as  to  the  alkalinity  and  acidity  of  the  mixed  saliva  under 
various  conditions,  much  of  the  work  had  been  of  the  crude  litmus  paper 
type.  The  more  carefully  conducted  examinations  had  been  made  prin- 
cipallv  by  titrational  quantitative  methods,  in  which  field  the  work  of 
Gies  has  been  most  intensive.^  In  titrational  quantitative  determinations 
the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  reported  expresses  conversely  the  Quan- 
tity of  alkali  or  acid  required  to  be  added  to  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
"unknown"  (in  this  instance  the  saliva)  in  order  to  render  the  resultant 
solution  neutral.  The  saliva,  however,  is  an  amphoteric  liquid,  i.  e.,  within 
certain  limits  it  will  act  as  an  alkali  to  neutrsdize  acids  or  as  an  acid  to 
neutralize  alkalis.  Consequently  titrational  methods  give  no  direct  de- 
termination of  the  stattts  quo  of  the  intensity  factor  of  the  "acidity,"  which 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  present  in  the  solution.  More 
recent  chemical  research  in  various  biological  fields,  however,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  hydrogen  ion  con-  , 
centration  is  a  greater  determinant  of  certain  life  phenomena  than  is  i 
titratable  acidity.  That  is,  the  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  the  solution  under  examination  is  frequently  a  more  im- 
portant biological  factor  than  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  which  may  be 
replaced  in  the  course  of  titration  with  an  alkali. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  that  a  hydrogen  ion  is  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  bearing  a  single  positive  electric  charge;  i.  «.,  it  is  a  univalent 
anion.  A  hydroxyl  ion  (0H~)  is  a  chemical  radicaTbearing  a  single  negative 

•Donne,  A.,  Arch,  glntr,  de  Med.,  May  1835. 

"Kirk,  E.  C,  The  Dental  Review,  May  1903. 

"For  a  review  of  the  biochemical  literature,  see  Starr,  H.  E.,  Bio- 
chemical Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva.   I. 

"Opct<. 
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electric  charge;  i.  e.,  it  is  a  univalent  cation.  When  a  substance  is  dis- 
solved, it  dissociates  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  into  anions  and  cations. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  water  (HsO)  itself  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  dissocia- 
tion, as  expressed  by  the  equation:  HOH  ^  H ++0H".  The  lines  of  the 

eqiialit^  sign  are  arrow-tipped  in  opposite  directions  to  indicate  that  the  re- 
action is  reversible.  The  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  the 
anions  and  cations  to  the  concentrations  of  the  imdissociated  molecular 
portion  is  a  constant  for  a  given  salt  in  a  given  solvent  at  a  given  tem- 
perature.  Thus;  if 

(A)  —concentration  of  anion, 
(C) »  concentration  of  cation, 
(AC) «  concentration  of  undissociated  molecules, 
K«a  constant, 
then  (A)  X  (C)      ^ 

(AC)     "^* 
In  pure  water,  hydrogen  furnishes  the  anion  (H+)  and  hydroi^l  the 
cation  (0H~),  while  HOH  is  the  formula  of  the  undissociated  molecule, 
hence 

(H+)x(OH-)_y 

(HOH) 

Pure  water,  however,  is  so  slightly  dissociated  [t.  e.,  (HOH)  is  so 
extremely  great  in  proportion  to  (H+)  x  (0H~)]  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  discard  the  denominator,  substitute  another  constant 
(kV).  and  write  our  equation  as: 

(H+)  X  (OH")«kw.  Here  (H+)  represents  the  quantity  of  ionic 
hydrogen  and  (OH  )  the  quantity  of  hydroxyl  ions.  By  electrometric 
determinations  it  has  been  found  that  for  perfectly  pure  neutral  water 
at  21®  C.  the  value  of  kw  is  io~^^;  and  as  in  a  neutral  solution  there  must 
be  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  ions  and  of  hydroxyl  ions,  it  follows  that 
I  liter  of  pure  neutral  water  contains  lo"'  grams  of  each  kind  of  ions. 
Consequently  if,  at  21°  C,  a  solution  contains  less  than  lo"^  gms.  of 
H  ions  per  liter,  it  contains  more  than  lo^^  gms.  of  OH  ions  per  liter, 
and  is  therefore  "alkaline."    Conversely,  if  it  contains  more  than  10"^ 


more  OH  ions  than  H  ions,  it  is  csdled  "alkaline."  But  whether  acid  or 
alkaline  it  must  contain  some  H  ions,  and  consequently  we  may  scale  aU 
solutions  in  terms  of  greater  or  lesser  hydrogen  ion  concentration.    As 

S0renson  pointed  out,  log  10^  may  be  used  to  express  a  given  hydrogen 

ion  (H  ion,  or  hydrion)  concentration  in  lieu  of  (H+).   He  suggested  for 

this  the  symbol  P^.    This  S^renson  negative  logarithmic  notation,  as 

it  has  been  termed,  is  now  quite  widely  adopted,  the  symbol  having  been 
simplified,  however  to  pH.  Thus  a  H  ion  concentration  of  lo"^  is  writ- 
ten simply  as  pH  7.00.  Or,  for  example,  a  solution  of  acetic  acid,  con- 
taining 6.0  grams  of  acetic  acid  per  hter,  has  a  H  ion  concentration  of 
1.36  X  io-»  which  eqiials  io»**»^  or  lo"**"*^.  and  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  pH  2.867.  Thus  pH=  — logio  (H+).  Because  of  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  S0renson  notation  the  writer  has  employed  it  in  the  pres- 
ent research.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  the  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  varies  inversely  as  to  direction  with  the  pH^  i.  e.,  a  low 
pH  indicates  a  high  H  ion  concentration,  ana  a  high  pH  indicates  a  low 
H  ion  concentration.  (Don8e<|uently  when  the  "salivary  pH"  is  spoken  of 
as  increasing,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  is  de- 
ereasing,  ana  conversely. 
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Prior  to  engagmg  in  the  present  research,  the  writer  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  series  of  ''Biochemical  Studies  of  Himian  Mixed  Saliva"  in  the 
course  of  which  was  developed  a  technique  for  the  oolorimetric  determination 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  sa];iva.  or  ''salivary  pH." 
The  general  procedure  is  to  collect  the  saliva  without  the  aid  of  a  stimulus 
(as  the  chewms  of  inert  substances  was  found  to  raise  the  salivary  pH)," 
to  make  the  ofetermination  immediatel}r  after  ejection  of  the  specimen 
without  allowing  it  to  stand  or  centrifuging  it  (as  each  of  these  measures 
was  found  to  make  for  decreased  salivarv  pH),^  and  to  employ  i  cubic 
cm.  of  the  saliva  for  a  determination,  which  is  made  by  adding  dibromothy- 
molsulphonephthalein  or  phenolsulphonephthalein  to  the  saliva  diluted 
with  water  of  an  H  ion  concentration  of  pH  6.6— 6.7,  and  comparing  the 
resultant  virage  with  those  obtained  by  similar  treatment  of  standard 
solutions  of  known  pH.^^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  detected  by 
the  colorimetric  determination  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  quite 
small.  Thus,  there  is  required  but  i  cubic  cm.  of  saliva  in  the  techmcjue 
employed  throughout  this  investigation.  Ck)nsequently,  if  the  hydnon 
concentration  of  the  saliva  is  reported  as  6.00,  which  means  that  one  liter 
of  the  saliva  contains  1/1,000,000  gram  of  ionic  hydrogen,  there  has 
been  actually  determined  in  the  one  cubic  cm.  employed  1/1,000,000,000 
^m  of  iomc  hydrogen.  Similarly,  when  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
IS  reported  as  pH  7.00,  it  means  tnat  there  has  been  determined  i/ip,- 
000,000,000  gram  of  ionic  hydrogen  in  the  i  cubic  cm.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  a  solution  of  i)H  6.00  is  indicated  by  a  pale  yellow  color 
when  phenolsulphonephthalein  is  used,  and  by  a  grass  zreen"  when 
dibromothymolsulphonephthalein  is  employed;  whereas  a  solution  of  pH 
7.00  displays  a  distinctly  red  color  witn  the  former  and  a  decided  blue 
with  the  latter  indicator.  The  color  changes  in  the  lower  range  are  better 
indicated  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former;  for  the  higher  ranges,  the  re- 
verse is  true. 

Having  thus  an  adequate  technique,  the  next  step  was 
the  determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  6io 
specimens  of  human  mixed  saliva  collected  from  228  healthy 
normal  subjects.  The  610  specimens  included  5  specimens 
each  from  41  individuals;  4  specimens  each  from  6  indivi- 
duals; 3  specimens  each  from  19  individuals;  and  2  speci- 
mens each  from  162  individuals.  The  range  was  found  to  be 
from  pH  5.95  to  pH  7.25,  with  86.6%  of  the  specimens  within 
the  limits  of  pH  6.55  to  pH  7.00  inclusive.  The  mean  was  pH 
6.78;  the  median,  pH  6.80;  and  the  mode  pH  6.80  to  pH  6.90 
inclusive.  The  results  of  this  investigation,  in  terms  of  relative 
frequency,  are  presented  in  Table  i,  and  also  in  Graphs  i  and  2. 
It  was  noted  that  in  general,  when  the  salivary  pH  was  6.60  or 
less,  the  individual  appeared  fatigued  or  deficient  in  the  amount 
of  ener^  at  his  disposal;  when  the  salivary  pH  was  about  7.00 
the  individual  appeared  to  have  an  abundance  of  energy  at  his 
disposal.^* 

»0p,  cU. 
^*0p.  cU. 
^H)p.  cU. 
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Table  i.  The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed 
Saliva  of  Normal  Healthy  Individuals,  in  Terms  of  Relative 

R^uency." 

Hydrogen  ion  Relative 

concentration  of  frequency 

the  mixed  saliva 

pH  % 

5-95  0.2 

6.00  0.5 


6.0s  

6.10  0.3 

6.15  0.2 

6.20  0.3 

6.25  0.3 

6.30  0.2 

6.3  s  0.5 

6.40  i.o. 

6.4s  1-6 , 

6.50  3.0 

^'SS  4-9 

6.60  6.7 

6.65  6.4 

6.70  9.2 

6.7s  9.8 

6.80  1 1.6 

6.85  12.1 

6.90  11.5 

6.9s  7.9 

7.00  6.4 

7-oS  i.S 

7.10  1.3 

7-iS  1-3 

7.20  0.8 

7.2s  0.5 

Following  the  determination  of  the  normal  physiological 
range  of  salivary  hydrion  concentration,  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  diurnal  rhythm  might  be  found." 
Twenty-two  salivary  pH  determinations  were  made  at  intervals 
during  a  day  of  inactivity  and  total  abstinence  from  food,  22 

^'Adapted  from  Starr,  Biochemical  Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva. 

The  values  of  salivary  pH  reported  are  probably  somewhat  higher 
than  the  actual  values  obtaining  in  the  oral  cavity,  masmuch  as  in  the 
method  employed  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  loss  of  CO2  during 
the  determinations  with  concomitant  increase  in  pH  of  from  0.05  to  0.15 
pH.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  comparisons  made  between  the  values 
of  pH  found  or  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

^^Op.  cU.,  II. 
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on  a  day  of  inactivity  when  a  mixed  diet  was  ingested,  i6  on  a 
day  of  normal  activity  and  total  abstinence  from  food,  14  on  a 
day  of  normal  activity  when  a  mixed  diet  was  ingested.  A 
tendency  toward  a  rhythm  was  noted;  but  the  most  marked 
and  constant  finding  was  a  steady  decrease  in  salivary  pH  from 
about  2.00  P.  M.  imtil  the  ingestion  of  dinner  at  6.00  P.  M. 
This  result  tended  to  confirm  a  tentative  conclusion  drawn 
during  the  preliminary  investigation  of  228  subjects,  viz.,  that 
the  hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  increased  when 
the  individual  was  fatigued  or  lacked  energy.  Accordingly  a 
series  of  88  determinations^'  of  salivary  pH  were  made  on  7 
individuals  during  days  of  normal  activity  and  mixed  diet.  The 
findings  pointed  practically  invariably  to  a  steady  decrease  in 
salivary  pH  during  the  afternoon,  t.  e.,  toward  the  close  of  the 
working  day  when  the  individual's  energy  was  ebbing  and  the 
products  of  fatigue,  the  principal  of  which  is  carbon  dioxide, 
were  accumulating  in  his  tissues  and  blood. 

In  the  course  of  the  latter  investigation,  however,  it  was  noted 
on  several  occasions  that  when  a  subject  was  emotionally  ex- 
cited his  salivary  pH  increased  regardless  of  the  time  of  day. 
Thus  subject  I.G.  at  3.00  P.  M.  had  a  salivary  pH  of  6.70;  fol- 
lowing some  fairly  strenuous  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work, 
his  saUvary  pH  dropped  by  4.00  P.  M.  to  6.60.  At  5.00  P.  M., 
just  after  the  extinguishment  of  a  slight  fire  at  which  he  had 
been  present,  his  salivary  pH  had  increased  to  7.20.  By  5.30 
P.  M.  it  had  subsided  to  6.90,  by  6.00  P.  M.  to  6.70,  and  by  6.30 
P.  M.  to  6.60.  Similarly  M.  S.,  having  shown  a  salivary  pH 
of  6.95  at  2.30  P.  M.,  and  a  decrease  to  6.80  at  3.30  P.  M.,  hav- 
ing been  angered  about  4.15  P.  M.  by  an  individual  against 
whom  he  dared  not  display  his  anger,  showed  at  4.30  P.  M.  a 
salivary  pH  of  7.25,  which,  as  he  grew  calmer,  subsided  by  5.00 
P.  M.  to  6.85  and  at  5.30  P.  M.  had  dropped  to  6.65.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  determinations  subject  I.F.T.  one  morning  be- 
came quite  angry.  His  salivary  pH  had  just  been  found  to  be 
6.75  at  9.00  A.  M.  At  9.15,  when  storming  about  quite  angrily, 
his  salivary  pH  was  again  determined,  and  found  to  have  in- 
creased to  6.95.  After  he  realized  that  he  had  misunderstood 
certain  matters  and  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  anger,  his 
salivary  pH  dropped  by  9.32  A.  M.  to  6.80. 

As  a  ''check''  on  the  preceding  findings,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  performed.  At  10.08  A.  M.  a  2  cubic  cm.  specimen 
of  mixed  saliva  was  collected  from  G.X.T.,  an  adult  male  sub- 
ject, known  by  the  experimenter  to  be  somewhat  excitable. 
The  pH  of  the  specimen  was  6.90.  At  10.13  A.  M.  the  subiect 
was  given  misinformation  calculated  to  anger  him.  It  resulted 
as  anticipated.  At  10.28  A.  M.,  at  the  height  of  his  rage,  he  was 
commanded  to  ''spit"  which  he  did  unthinkingly  and  with  ve- 
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hemence.  The  pH  of  this  specimen  was  7.40.  Unfortunately, 
the  explication  of  the  operator,  that  the  whole  affair  was  staged 
as  an  experiment,  did  not  result  in  any  inmiediate  calmness  on 
the  part  of  the  subject.  He  left  the  laboratory  in  a  rage,but  re- 
turned about  1. 00  P.  M.,  when  his  salivary  pH  was  found  to  be 
only  6.75.  The  results  of  the  experiments  upon  normal  indivi- 
duals when  laboring  under  emotional  excitement  ^  will  be  found 
tabulated  in  Table  2. 

Table  2.    The  Increaae  in  HydroRen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed 
Saliva  Ck)ncomitant  with  Emotional  S^roes,  in  Normal  and  Healthy  Subjects 

Prior  to  Ezeitemeni  Dunns  ETWtemgnt  Aftflr  Ezdtemeiit  had 

Subject  Hydrocen  ion  eon-  Hycvocenion  Bv^dedHydrocenion 

oentrmtion  of  oonoentration  of  eoncentrmtion  of 

the  mixed  aaliTn  the  mixed  aaliTa  the  mixed  aeliT* 

Time  pH  Time  pH  Time  pH 

IG  4.00  P.M.  6.60  5.00  P.M.  7.20  6.00  P.  M.  6.70 

MS  3.30  P.M.  6.80  4.30  P.M.  7.25  5.30  P.M.  6.65 

IFT  9.00  A.M.  6.75  9. 15  A.M.  6.95  9.32  A.M.  6.80 

GXT  10.08  A.  M.  6.90  10.28  A.  M.  7.40  i.ooP.  M.  6.75 

Table  2  shows  that  under  emotional  stress  four  healthy  nor- 
mal individuals,  whose  average  initial  salivary  pH  was  6.75, 
displayed  a  decrease  in  hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
sahva  resulting  in  an  average  salivary  pH  of  7.20  which  dropped, 
after  they  became  calm,  to  an  average  of  6.73.  This  may  not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  a  very  great  change  niunerically;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  pH  is  the  negative  log  to  the  base 
10  of  the  actual  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  The  relative 
increase  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  great. 

The  writer  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  chemical  cause 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  found  it  to  be  due  primarily  to  carbon  diox- 
ide.^* This  finding  at  once  suggested  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  alveolaj*  air,  and  therefore  of  the  venous  blood,  as  of 
etiological  import.  Accordingly  34  determinations  of  salivary 
pH  in  the  usual  manner,  and  simultaneous  determinations  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar  by  means  of  the 
Fridericia  method,*^  were  made  on  seven  individuals,  with  the 
result  that  a  definite  correlation  was  found  to  exist  between 
the  salivary  pH  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar 
air, — ^the  greater  the  former,  the  less  the  latter;  t.  «.,  in  every 

"Compare  with  op.  cU, 

"In  more  correct  chemical  terminology  it  is  due  to  the  ratio 
ft^S»'  ^  which  B  represents  a  univalent  base,  according  to  the  ter- 
minology of  Van  Slyke,  and  is  to  be  so  understood  throughout.  Cf .  op.  ct(.,  I. 

><>For  detailed  explanation  of  the  Fridericia  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  caibon  dioxide  content  and  tensicm  of  the  alveolar  air,  see  Hawk, 
P.  B.,  Practical  Phynobgical  Chemistry.  7th  ed.,  Phila. 
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instance  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  was  found 
to  vary  directly  with  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar 
air." 

The  correlation  between  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
alveolar  air  and  that  of  the  saliva,  the  latter  manifesting  itself 
in  hydrion  concentration,  suggested  that  a  thorough  ventila- 
tion of  the  lungs  might  result  in  decreased  hydrion  concen- 
tration of  the  saliva,  especially  inasmuch  as  Van  Slyke^  has 
found  that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  may  be  ''blown  off" 
by  voluntary  deep  breathing.  Accordingly,  the  salivary  pH 
of  ten  subjects  was  determined;  and  they  were  then  placed  out- 
of-doors  and  required  to  breathe  "deeply  and  vigorously"  for 
10  min.,  when  their  salivary  pH  was  again  determined  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  was  found  that  in  every  instance  the  pH  had, 
at  least  temporarily,  decreased,  indicating  a  decrease  in  the 
hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

The  intimate  association  found  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vestigations between  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  car- 
bon dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  alveolar  air,  in  relation  to  concomitant  states  of  fatigue 
and  emotional  excitement,  leads  to  innumerable  problems  of 
relationship  between  breathing  habits,  mental  and  physical 
states,  and  all  the  ramifying  sequelae  of  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  bodily  fluids,  respiration,  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  blood,  the  functioning  of  the  adrenals,  and  so  on  well  nigh 
ad  infinitum. 

These  biochemical  and  psychochemical  findings  were  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  E.  B.  Twitmyer,  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Director  of  the  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  of  this  University. 
Dr.  Twitmyer  has  noted  for  many  years  that  a  large  number 
of  stammerers  have  very  little  chest  expansion  and  may  be 
denominated  as  "sub-breathers."  Some — comparatively  few — 
do  not  show  this  defect  in  the  regular  clinical  examination,  but 
are  distinctly  p6ychop)athic,  others  are  both  psychopathic  and 
sub-breathers.  Very  few  indeed  do  not  fit  into  one  or  the  other 
of  these  categories.  Still  fewer  are  not  remedied  by  means  of 
corrective  measures  which  he  employs,  including  a  definite 
series  of  breathing  exercises,  carefully  calculated  to  increase 
the  stammerer's  use  of  his  lungs. 

Id  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  Halle,**  Gutsmann.**  Ten 
Gate,**  Fletcher**  and  others  have  studied  the  breathing  habits  of  atam- 

"Van  Slyke,  Jnl.  Biol.  Chem,,  192 1,  48,  153. 
"Halle,  Monals.  f.  Sprachheilkunde,  X,  1900,  225. 
»*Gutzmann,  H.,  Monats.  f,  SprachheWcunde,  190S,  XVIII,  179.   Has 
also  written  more  than  20  other  articles  along  similar  lines. 

**Ten  Gate,  M.  J.,  ManaU.f.  SpraMuiUewide^  1902,  XII,  247  and  321. 
**Fletcher,  J.  M.,  this  Journal,  1914,  XXV,  201  ff. 
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merers  in  various  ways,  primarily  with  reference  to  the  effect  upon  speech 
of  the  gross  bodily  movements  of  breathing.  One  chief  difficulty  has  been 
that  each  has  apparentlv  attempted  to  make  all  stanmierers  fit  into  some 
one  specific  type,  and  has  not  recognized  the  importance  of  individual 
differences  and  the  existence  of  more  than  one  factor  in  the  etiologv  of  the 
the  defect.  Investigators  of  stammering  other  than  those  already  dted 
have  apparentlv  neglected  the  physiological  factors  entirely,  and  have 
applied  ps}rchological  clinical  tests  and  measurements  to  stanmierers, 
generally  with  negative  findings.  Such  an  approach  is,  of  course,  of  a  to- 
tally inadequate  nature.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  ae^;ree  of 
visual  imagery  or  of  the  intelligence  of  a  stammerer,  but— 4f  an  individual 
habitually  stammers,  he  is  a  stammerer  and  the  stammering  per  <e  is  all- 
sufficient  to  diamose  him  as  a  stanmierer.  Following  the  ofiagnosis,  in  a 
well  regulated  clinic,  comes  the  prognosis  and  prescription  of  treacment. 
And  here  is  raised  the  problem  of  the  metabolic  etiology  of  stammering. 
It  is  the  etiological  factors  capable  of  control  which  are  of  primary  import 
ance.  Dr.  Twitmyer  has  f oimd  that  certain  breathing  exercises,  together 
with  other  drill  work,  result  almost  invariably  in  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral bodily  tone  and  concomitantly  of  the  speech  of  stammerers  for  whom 
he  has  prescribed  them,  on  the  basis  of  his  diagnosis  of  them  as  sub-breath- 
ers. Accordingly,  at  his  suggestion  and  with  his  cooperation,  the  writer 
applied  the  technioue  and  findings  already  summanzea  to  a  specific  study 
of  stammerers  applying  to  his  clinic  for  treatment. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  research  were: 

1.  (a)  To  determine  whether  or  not  such  stammerers  as  showed  evi- 
dence, in  physiological  and  psychological  examination,  of  being  sub- 
breathers  were  actually  overloaded  witn  carbon  dioxide,  which  would  be 
indicated  by  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon  dioxide  content 
the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(b)  To  determine  if  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva, 
in  connection  with  determinations  of  its  carbon  dioxide  content,  might  be 
employed  as  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  aid  in  the  recognition  of  sub- 
breathers  as  a  type. 

2.  (a)  To  determine  whether  or  not  such  stammerers  as  were  dis- 
tinctly psychopathic,  and  in  conseauence  probably  more  or  less  constantly 
in  a  state  of  emotional  stress,  would  show  a  characteristically  low  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(b)  To  find  out  if  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva 
might  be  employed  as  an  index  of  more  or  less  chronic  emotional  disturb- 
ance. 

3.  (a)  To  determine  whether  or  not  hyper-sensitive  or  hypeivexcitable 
subjects  would  give  evidence  of  their  excitement  upon  the  application  of  a 
normally  inadequate  stimulus,  by  decrease  in  the  hydrion  concentration 
of  the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(b)  To  determine  if  decrease  in  salivary  hydrion  concentration  might  be 
employed  in  general  as  an  index  of  transient  emotional  excitement. 

In  more  general  terms: 

1.  To  investigate  the  metabolic  etiology  of  stammering,  and 

2.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  determinations  of  the  hy- 
drogen ion  concentration  and  concomitant  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
human  mixed  saliva  in  psychological  examinations. 
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With  these  specific  purposes  in  view  the  following  research 
was  conducted.*' 

I.  Are  dinicaUy  diagnosed  svb^eathing  stammerers  werl^ 
with  carbon  dioxide^  and  may  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  in 
connection  with  the  carbon  dioxide  corUent  of  the  mixed  saliva,  be 
employed  as  an  index  of  sub-breathing?  Fifty-eight  subjects 
applying  to  the  Speech  Chnic  for  treatment  and  diagnosed  as 
sub-breathers  were  examined  as  follows.  The  subject  was 
seated  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  told  to  allow  a  mouthful  of 
saliva  to  collect  in  his  mouth,  without  chewing  or  other  stimu- 
lation of  the  salivary  glands.  At  the  expiration  of  5  min.  he 
was  directed  to  eject  the  accumulated  saliva  into  a  15  ml. 
graduated  centrifuge  tube.  The  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
of  the  saliva  was  at  once  determined  as  in  the  preliminary  survey 
of  normal  individuals  previously  described,  dibromothymol- 
sulphonephthalein  being  employed  as  indicator.**  Subseauent 
to  the  determination  of  the  hydrion  concentration,  the  diluted 
saliva  to  which  the  indicator  had  been  added  was  aerated  in  an 
apparatus  previously  employed  in  the  biochemical  investiga- 
tions,** which  involved  passing  the  air  through  a  series  of  Woulf e 
bottles  and  Liebig  bulbs  containing  respectively  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  30  %  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  a  tube  con- 
taining fragments  of  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  and  a  small  flask 
containing  distilled  carbon  dioxide  free  water,  prior  to  it  (the 
air)  reacMng  the  saliva  through  which  it  bubbled,  and  washing 
out  the  free  and  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  which  was 
conveyed  by  suction  into  N/5  barium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  aeration  was  continued  for  45  min.,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion and  separation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate 
in  the  tube  containing  the  banum  hydroxide  solution.  Great 
care  was  taken  throughout  to  prevent  any  possible  admission 
of  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  apparatus,  and  con- 
sequently the  exact  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  thus  washed  out 
of  the  saliva  and  trapped  by  the  barium  hydroxide  solution 
could  be  ascertained  by  careful  titration  of  the  latter  before  and 
after  aeration.*®  In  every  instance,  before  the  period  of  aeration 
was  completed,  the  virage  of  the  saliva  (with  indicator)  reached 

''All  of  the  determinations  as  regards  both  sub-breathing  and  psy- 
chopathic stammerers  were  made  upon  the  subjects  when  they  applied 
to  the  Speech  Clinic  for  treatment  and  before  they  had  received  corrective 
treatment.  The  present  research  is  distinctly  with  reference  to  the  meta- 
bolic etiologv  of  stammering,  and  the  diagpostic  value  of  the  salivary  pH 
index.  A  subsequent  research  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the  treatment 
given  the  stammerers  by  Dr.  Twitmyer,  as  indicated  by  change  in  hydrion 
concentration  and  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

**Starr,  H.  £.,  Biochemical  Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva,  I. 

»Ibid. 

«^p.  cU.,  I. 
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or  passed  neutrality  (pH  7.00),  while  the  barium  hydroxide 
solution  became  turbid,  indicating  the  removal  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  saliva.  The  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide 
trapped  by  the  barium  hydroxide  and  precipitated  as  barium 
carbonate  need  not  be  reported,  inasmuch  as  in  every  instance, 
as  just  noted  above,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  was  found 
to  be  due  to  the  ratio  of  free  to  combined  carbon  dioxide.*^ 

Upon  the  saliva  of  the  58  subjects  mentioned,  200  de- 
terminations were  made,  distributed  as  follows:  i  determina- 
tion each  on  18  subjects;  2  determinations  each  on  8  subjects; 
5  determinations  each  on  29  subjects;  7  determinations  each 
on  3  subjects:  thus  totalling  200  determinations  on  58  sub- 
breathing  stammerers.  The  results  are  shown  in  terms  of  rela- 
tive frequency  in  Table  3. 

It  is  evident  from  the  results  presented  in  Table  3,  and  shown 
very  clearly  in  Chart  i,  that  the  sub-breathing  stammerers  in 
general  and  in  particular  are  overloaded  with  carbon  dioxide 
in  their  saliva  far  in  excess  of  the  normal  individual.  Thus  the 
mean,  mode  and  median  for  the  salivary  pH  of  the  sub-breathers 
are  respectively  6.00,  5.95  to  6.10,  and  6.00,  whereas  for  normal 
individuals  they  are  respectively  6.8,  6.8  to  6.9  and  6.8.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  salivary  pH  in  conjunction  with  de- 
termination of  carbon  dioxide  content  by  aeration  may  be  em- 
ployed as  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  sub-breathing  subjects. 
That  in  this  series  of  determinations  the  salivary  pH  alone 
could  have  been  so  employed  without  regard  to  determination 
of  carbon  dioxide  content,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  always 
the  chief  determinant  of  the  former,  must  by  no  means  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  that  the  latter  determination  may  be  safely 
dispensed  with.  In  the  examination  of  certain  distinctly  patho- 
logic salivas  the  writer  has  found  lactic  acid  present  which 
led  to  a  fairly  high  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  consequent 
low  pH  of  the  saliva  even  after  prolonged  and  vigorous  aeration, 
in  the  course  of  which  comparatively  little  carbon  dioxide  was 
given  off.  This  contingency  may  be  seldom  met  with,  but  its 
possibility  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  saliva^  be 
subjected  to  aeration  or  other  adequate  method  of  determina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  content  in  connection  with  the  do- 
termination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  saliva, 
if  the  latter  is  to  be  of  any  diagnostic  value  whatever. 

2.  Do  paychopalhic  stammerers  show  a  characteristically  law 
hydrogen  ion  concerUration  and  carbon  dioxide  conterU  of  the 
mixed  saliva,  and  may  these  salivary  biochemical  characteristics 
be  employed  as  indices  of  chronic  emotional  excitement  t 

*^See  Note  19  supra. 
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Table  3.  The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed  Saliva 
of  Sub-breathing  Stanunerers,  in  terms  of  Relative  Fr^uency 

Hsrdroten  Ion  oonoentfrntion  lUlativB 

of  Um  mixed  MUiy»  freqiMBOsr 

PH  % 

5.4  minufi^  2.0 

5.40  I.O 

S-4S  i.S 

S-So  I.S 

S'SS  2^ 

S-6o  I.S 

5.65  0.5 

5-70  2-0 

5-75  4-0 

S.80  4.5 

S'^S  7-0 

S-90  7-S 

S-9S  9*o 

6.00  IO.O 

6.05  8.S 

6.10  7.5 

6.  IS  7.0 

6.20  6.5 

6.2s  S-o 

6.30  3-S 

6.3s  a-S 

6.40  2.0 

6.4s  O.S 

6.S0  1.0 

^'SS  O.S 

6.60  I.S 


M.«  t 


Yo.o  f 


e.of 


fT^-^^LT 


'.4 


5.7 


<.C0 


4.45 


Chabt  I.  The  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  of 

sub-breathing  stammerers  and  of  nonnal  individuals 

Abscissa:  Hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  terms  of  pH 
Ordinate:  Relative  frequency  in  terms  of  per  cent 
indicates  normal  individuals 

indicates  sub-breathing  stammerers 

"Inasmuch  as  the  lower  limit  of  accuracy  of  the  indicator  employed 
is  pH  5.40,  specimens  showing  a  virage  indicating  a  lower  pH  are  reported 
imply  as  "pH  5.40  minus." 
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Table  4.  The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed 
Saliva  of  Psychopathic   Stammerers,  in  Terms  of  Relative 

Frequency 

Hydrogen  ion  Relative 

concentration  of  frequency 
the^mixed  saliva 

pH  % 

6.90  3.0 

6.95  3.0 

7.00  -  -  - 

7.0s 

7.10  --- 

7-iS  2-0 

7.20  4.0 

7.2s 

7.30  4-0 

7-35  2.0 

7-40  4'0 

7-45  6.0 

7.50  6.0 

7-SS  10.0 

7.60  14.0 

7-65  12.0 

7.70  10.0 

7-7S  8-0 

7.80  6.0 

7-85  2.0 

7-90  4*o 

7.9s 

8.00  3.0 
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6.90  7.2S 
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Chart  2.  The  Hydrosen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed  Saliva  of 
Normal  Individuals  and  of  Psychopathic  Stammereis 

Abscissa:  Hydrogen  ion  concentration  in  terms  of  pH 
Ordinate:  Relative  frequency  in  terms  of  per  cent 

indicates  normal  individuals 

indicates  psychopathic  stammererB 
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A  series  of  determinations  similar  to  those  just  described  as 
having  been  made  on  sub-breathers  was  applied  to  lo  distinctly 
psychopathic  stammerers,  embracing  50  determinations  distrib- 
uted thus:  2  determinations  each  on  2  subjects,  and  6  de- 
terminations each  on  8  subjects.  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  4  and  in  Chart  2. 

Table  4  and  the  accompan3ring  Chart  2  show  clearly  that 
the  h3rperexcitable  psychopathic  stammerers  examined  had  a 
much  lower  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  mixed  saliva  than  have. normal  healthy  in- 
dividuals. With  the  exception  of  one  psychopathic  sub-breather, 
whose  salivary  pH  was  on  one  occasion  6.90  and  on  another 
6.95,  every  specimen  examined  was  between  pH  7.15  and  8.00. 
The  mean,  mode,  and  median  were  respectively  7.70,  7.55  to 
7.75,  and  7.60.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  specimens  were  above 
pH  7.25  and  below  7.95.  It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  p^chopathic  stammerer  is  in  general  so  hyperexcitable 
that  his  emotional  balance,  such  as  it  is,  is  upset  by  the  mere 
act  of  furnishing  a  specimen  of  saliva,  or  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  excitement.  Probably  both  conclusions  are  true. 
For  whether  apparently  upset  or  not,  the  psychopath's  saUvary 
pH  was  almost  mvariably  far  above  the  normal  limits,  and  even 
exceeding  those  foimd  obtaining  in  normal  individuals  when 
intensely  excited.  That  the  majority  of  these  subjects  were 
abnormally  perturbed  by  the  mere  presentation  to  them  of  the 
saliva  collection  tube  was  indicated  by  their  turning  away 
their  heads,  flushing,  etc.  This  behavior  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  usually  more  or  less  dull  and  sodden  "spitting" 
of  the  typical  sub-breather.  These  findings,  then,  would  also 
indicate  that  a  persistently  high  saUvary  pH  is  an  index  of 
more  or  less  chronic  emotional  excitement. 

3 .  Do  hyper-excitable  subjects  show  evidence  of  their  excitement 
by  concomitant  decrease  in  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva,  and  may  these  salivary  bio- 
chemical  characteristics  be  employed  as  indices  of  transient  emO' 
tional  excitement? 

The  sub-breathing  and  psychopathic  stammerers  employed 
in  the  two  preceding  investigations  were  examined  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer.  Each  subject,  after  the  ejection  of  a  mouthful 
of  saUva  (the  pH  and  carbon  dioxide  content  of  which  were 
determined  as  before  described),  was  excited  as  far  as  possible 
by  verbal  goading  of  a  stereotyped  form.  This  goading  was 
not  such  as  would  be  offensive  to  a  normal  individual,  but  was 
quite  enough  to  disturb  a  hyper-excitable  or  psychopathic 
subject.  It  was  continued  for  5  min.,  when  the  collection  tube 
was  again  presented  to  the  subject,  and  he  was  directed  to 
eject  into  it  all  of  the  saliva  now  in  his  mouth.    (In  four  in- 
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stances,  when  the  mouth  was  dry,  the  subject  was  urged  to 
expectorate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  required  i  cubic  cm. 
was  forthcoming  within  1.5  min.)  The  subject  was  then  im- 
mediately  ordered  to  say  ''yes,  sir,"  and  his  ability  to  say  it 
within  I  or  2  min.  was  carefully  noted,  as  being  largely  indi- 
cative of  the  extent  of  his  emotional  disturbance.  ^  'Die  saliva 
ejected  immediately  after  the  goading  was  examined  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  specimen,  and  the  subject  was  al- 
lowed a  10  min.  period  of  quietude  during  which  to  calm  down. 
Then,  after  a  few  remarks,  calculate  to  prevent  excitement  as 
far  as  possible,  he  was  again  required  to  say  ''yes,  sir,"  the  time 
consumed  being  again  noted,  and  his  saliva  was  again  examined 
as  before. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  on  37  subjects,  of  whom 
27  were  decided  sub-breathers  and  10  unquestionably  psycho- 
pathic. In  no  instance  do  the  data  presented  include  more 
than  one  investigation  of  the  same  individual.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  having  once  experienced  ihe  goading  and  ascer- 
tained its  purpose,  subsequent  repetition  of  the  experiment 
upon  a  subject  would  not  have  had  an  effect  comparable  with 
that  upon  one  not  thus  initiated.''  The  results  obtained  are 
presented  interpretatively  in  Tables  5  and  6. 

Summary  op  Table  5.  Sub-breathen. 

Average  initial  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  "pH  6.00 
After  5  min.  verbal  goading: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  B6.04. 
14.8%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  sli(|^t  decrease  in  salivary  pH,  rang- 

ing^from  0.05  to  o.  10,  and  averagmg  0.06. 
29.6%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  change  in  salivary  pH. 
55.6%  showed  a  slight  increase,  ranging  from  0.05  to  0.30,  and  av- 
eraging 0.12. 
After  10  min.  period  of  quietude: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  "6.05. 
Difference  from  nlivary  pH  immediately  after  ^^oading: 

55.6%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  change  in  salivary  pH. 

44.4%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease,  ranging  from  0.05 

to  0.40,  and  averaging  o.  1 5. 
Average  change  in  suivaiypH  for  the  group  was  minus  0.065. 
Difference  from  initial  salivary  pH: 

33.33%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease,  ranging  from  0.05 

to  0.15,  and  averaging  0.067. 
37*04%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  chan|;e. 

^•63%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  mcrease,  which  in  every  in- 
stance was  0.05. 
Average  change  in  salivary  pH  for  the  group  was  minus  0.007. 

''In  a  subsequent  investigation  we  expect  to  make  a  series  of  similar 
examinations  of  the  degree  of  emotional  stability  or  instability,  expressed 
in  terms  of  chan^  of  salivary  pH  due  to  an  emotionalising  stimulus  com- 
parable to  the  imtial  verbal  goading,  of  the  same  subjects  when  they  are 
ready  for  discharge  as  cured  from  the  Clinic,  to  determine  the  stabilising 
value  of  the  corrective  treatment  th^  have  received. 
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Summary  of  Table  6.  Pflychopaths. 

Average  initial  hvdrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  » 7.44. 
After  5  min.  verbal  goading: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  "7.84. 
100%  of  the  subjects  showed  an  increase  in  salivary  pH,  ranging 
from  o.io  to  0.80,  and  averaging  0.40. 
After  10  min.  period  of  quietude: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  « 7.56. 
Difference  from  sisJivar^  pH  immediately  after  goading: 

100%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  decided  (feonease,  ranging  from  0.15 
to  0.50,  with  an  average  of  0.27. 
Difference  from  initial  salivary  pH: 

20%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease^  averaging  0.075. 

10%  of  the  subjects  showed  the  same  sahvaiy  pH  as  before  the 

goadinff. 
70%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  higher  salivary  pH  than  before  the 
goading,  the  increase  ranging  from  0.05  to  0.50,  and  averaging 
0.21. 
Average  change  in  pH  for  the  group* plus  0.13. 

(a)  The  first  point  that  we  notice  in  considering  the  data 
presented  in  Tables  5  and  6  is  that  the  average  initial  ssJivary 
pH  of  the  sub-breathers  is  6.0  and  that  of  the  psychopaths 
7.4,  indicating  the  same  fact  made  evident  in  Tables  3  and  4, 
t.  e.f  that  the  sub-breathers  show  a  salivary  pH  in  general 
considerably  below,  and  the  psychopaths  display  one  con- 
siderably above,  that  of  the  nonnal  individual  (approximately 
6.8). 

(b)  The  next  striking  differentiation  to  be  noted  is  that  as  a 
group  the  sub-breathers  showed  practically  no  change  in  sali- 
vary pH  as  the  result  of  the  verbal  goading.  (The  average 
change  for  the  group  was  only  +  0.057.)  A  change  of  less  th^ 
o.io  in  saUvary  pH  may  be  regarded  as  negligible.  The  few 
subjects  who  did  show  noticeable  change-— especially  nos. 
20  and  27,  whose  saUvary  pH  increased  respectively  0.25  and 
0.30 — displayed  hyper-excitabiUty  and  more  or  less  decided 
neurotic  tendencies  to  such  a  degree  that  at  the  outset  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  list  them  with  the  sub-breathers 
or  the  psychopaths.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  they  were  both  to- 
tally unable  to  say  "yes,  sir"  within  2  min.  after  the  cessation 
of  the  goading.  Subjects  15  and  16,  showing  an  increase  in 
salivary  pH  of  0.20,  were  not  psychopathic,  but  were  hyper- 
excitable.  Both  displayed  a  somewfaAt  exaggerated  patellar 
reflex  (as  did  also  nos.  20  and  27,  to  an  even  more  marked 
degree).  Neither  was  able  to  say  "yes,  sir"  within  the  stipu- 
lated 2  min.  The  sudden  opening  of  a  door  behind  him  in  the 
office  where  he  was  seat^,  presumably  comfortably,  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  specimen  of  saUva,  called  no.  16  to  start  per- 
ceptibly. 

The  psychopaths  in  general  showed  a  pronounced  increase 
in  salivary  pH  following  the  verbal  goading.  In  every  instance 
there  was  an  increase  ranging  from  o.io  to  0.80,  with  mode  and 
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median  approximately  0.4  and  a  mean  of  exactly  0.4.  That  a 
high  degree  of  excitement  resulted  from  the  goadmg  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  psychopaths.  All  except 
nos.  3  and  6  (who  showed  an  increase  in  salivary  pH  respective- 
ly of  only  0.20  and  o.io)  were  miable  to  respond  to  the  com- 
mand to  speak  with  more  than  voiceless  twitching  of  the  lips 
for  more  than  2  min.  No.  6  forced  out  the  required  "yes,  sir"  in 
i'  22^'  accompan3ring  it  with  a  determined  shake  of  the  head. 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that,  both  as  regards  the  psycho- 
paths and  the  sub-breathers,  emotional  disturbance  and  in- 
crease in  salivary  pH  went  pari  passu, 

(c)  The  third  differentiation  brought  out  by  this  investi- 
gation was  with  regard  to  decrease  in  saUvary  pH  upon  sub- 
sidence of  the  emotional  excitement.  After  the  10  min.  period 
of  quietude,  all  of  the  sub-breathers  succeeded  in  enimciating 
"yes,  sir"  within  the  required  2  mins.,  with  the  exception  of  no. 
27,  who  took  2'  28'^  Nos.  20  and  26  succeeded  in  the  test  barely 
within  2  min.  Each  one  of  the  three  subjects  had  displajred 
under  goading  a  rather  high  degree  of  hyper-excitability,  indi- 
cated by  marked  rise  in  sidivary  pH  and  concomitant  decrease 
in  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  saliva.  In  connection  with 
this  abiUty  to  speak  after  the  period  of  quietude,  noted  in  the 
majority  of  the  sub-breathers,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
final  salivary  pH  of  each  of  them,  except  no.  27,  was  practically 
identical  with  his  ixutial  salivary  pH. 

The  psychopaths,  however,  varied  greatly  among  them- 
selves as  to  their  ability  to  pronoimce  "yes,  sir"  after  the  10  min. 
period  of  quietude.  It  required  4'  18''  for  no.  2  to  get  it  out, 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  fact  that  his  final 
salivary  pH  was  0.5  higher  than  his  initial  *one.  Subject  6 
responded  with  the  test  words  almost  immediately  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Under  goading  his  salivary  pH  had  increased 
only  o.io,  and  after  the  rest  period  it  was  practically  the  same 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  Nos.  8  and  10  were 
imable  to  speak  within  the  2  min.  limit.  The  salivary  pH  of 
each  at  this  time  was  still  respectively  0.30  and  0.35  above  the 
initial  pH.  No.  9  required  59"  to  get  out  the  test  words.  The 
others  required  more  than  i'  and  less  than  2^  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  psychopathic  stammerers  not  only  become 
more  easily  excited  than  do  the  sub-breathers,  but  that  in  the 
main  their  excitement  subsides  more  slowly, — or  is  reestab- 
lished much  more  readily.  For  it  is  difficidt  to  say  definitely 
whether  the  psychopaths,  whose  final  saUvary  pH  was  above 
their  initial  pH,  were  still  excited  or  again  excited. 

It  would  appear  from  these  tests  that  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  the  mixed  saUva,  when  its  fluctuations  are  due  to 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  present,  as  was  the 
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case  in  every  one  of  tte  foregoing  analyses,  may  be  employed 
to  determine  the  relative  excitabiUty  of  an  individual. 

Application. — ^The  tests  already  described  were  applied  to 
a  group  of  7  stammerers  who  showed  little  if  any  anatomical 
indication  of  defective  breathing  and  who  were  not  psycho- 
pathic. The  results  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

Table  7.  Examination  of  Seven  Undaasified  Stammeren 
Before  goading  After  5  min.  goading      After  10  min.  rest  period 

No.  Salty»ry      AfaUlty  Ability  Sali-        Diff.    AfaUi^      SaU-  Diff.  Diff. 

pH             to  apeak  tosoeik  vm       from  ioto^k     rm  from  from 

within    wittiin  pU  initial  witldn         pH  pH  initwl 

z'  a'      i'    a'                         PH    z'    2*  under  pH 

goading 

1  6. 10     +            +  6. IS  +    0.05     +            6.15  o.oo  o.os 

2  6.30    —     +    —     +  6. as  —    0.05     -f            6.25  o^oo  —0.05 

3  6.8s     +             +  6.90  +    0.05     -f            6.8s  —    0.05  0.00 

4  6.95     -i-             +  6.90  —    0.05     +             6.9s  +     0.05  0.00 

5  6.9s    —    +    —    —  7.3s  +    0.40    —    —    7.1s  —    o.ao  -fo.ao 

6  7.00    —     4-    —     +  7.30  4-    0.30    —     +    7.10  —    o.ao  -fo.io 

7  7.35    —     +  7.65  +    0.30    —     +    7.40  —    o.as  -l-o.os 

Interpreting  Table  7  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  findings 
we  may  diagnose  nos.  i  and  2  as  not  hyper-excitable  sub- 
breathers;  nos.  3  and  4  as  neither  sub-breathers,  psycho- 
pathic, nor  hyper-excitable  (no.  4  was,  in  fact,  an  old  case 
about  ready  for  dismissal  from  the  Speech  Clinic  as  Cured); 
nos.  5  and  6  as  hyper-excitable;  and  no.  7  as  hyper-excitable 
and  probably  more  or  less  psychopathic. 

Summary 

As  a  residt  of  this  research,  involving  about  1300  salivary 
anal3rses  and  psychological  diagnostic  judgments,  what  has 
been  foimd? 

First,  as  to  Istammerers.  There  is  one  group  of  stammerers, 
embracing  73.7  per  cent  of  the  stammerers  examined  in  the 
general  survey  of  those  who  applied  for  aid  to  the  Speech  Clinic 
of  this  University  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1921-22,^  who 
may  be  denominated  as  sub-breathers  and  who  have  their  or- 
ganisms overloaded  with  carbon  dioxide.  As  a  consequence 
their  mental  faculties  are  dulled,  they  are  always  working  in  a 
"fatigued"  condition,  virtually  imder  pressure.  Until  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  their  blood  has  been  reduced  more 
nearly  to  normal  limits  it  is  practicsdly  hopeless  for  them  to 
attempt  to  break  any  old  habits  or  acquire  any  new  ones, 
whether  of  speech  or  otherwise.  Proper  breathing  exercises 
in  the  open  air  adapted  to  the  individuid's  requirements  should 
be  of  immense  value  in  this  connection.**  A  decrease  in  the 
carbohydrate  content  of  the  diet  should  also  prove  of  benefit. 

**A  series  of  experiments  is  now  in  proness  to  determine  the  efficacy 
in  freeing  the  system  of  excess  caii)on  dioxide  by  means  of  certain  specific 
breathing  exercises. 
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Another,  and  considerably  smaller  group  of  stammerers 
are  distinctly  p^chopathic, — somewhat  less  than  is •4%  of 
those  examined  in  the  present  research.  These  subjects  are 
generally  very  hyper-excitable.  They  discharge  a  dispropor- 
tionate amoimt  of  energy  in  response  to  an  immediate  stimu- 
lus, displaying  no  sense  of  proportion.  A  stimulus  which  would 
have  very  little  effect  upon  a  normal  subject,  and  none  at  all 
upon  a  typically  dulled  sub-breather,  upsets  the  "equilibrium" 
of  a  psychopath  completely.  They  are  practically  hopeless 
subjects  for  remedial  measures,  so  far  as  correction  of  their 
speech  defect  is  concerned,  unless  their  general  psychopathic 
condition  is  first  cured.  For  while  they  may  respond  with  sJI 
their  power  to  the  stimulus  of  treatment,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercises, drill,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  there  is  little 
it  any  apperceptive  residuum  left.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the 
Clinic,  what  they  have  there  done  and  been  told  to  do  is  speed- 
ily eradicated  from  their  minds  by  fresh  stimuli,  to  which  they 
respond  with  the  same  disproportionate  display  of  energy. 

Obviously  another  type  of  stammerer  may  be  both  hyper- 
excitably  psychopathic  and  a  sub-breather.  Such  a  subject 
in  a  hyper-excited  condition  might  eject  a  saUva  apparently 
normal  as  to  pH,  inasmuch  as  Ua  sub-breathing  habits  would 
tend  to  keep  his  salivary  pH  low,  while  his  hyper-excited  con- 
dition would  tend  to  raise  it.  Between  the  two  contending 
factors,  the  salivary  pH,  at  some  given  moment  when  the  speci- 
men is  collected  and  the  determination  made,  may  be  occupying 
a  median  position  approximating  that  of  a  normal  saliva.  An 
adequate  series  of  determinations,  however,  should  show  his 
predominant  tendency,  and  the  series  of  tests  with  and  without 
verbal  goading  will  serve  to  indicate  his  degree  of  excitability. 

A  fourth  group  of  stanunerers  may  not  be  dulled  by  de- 
fective breatUng  or  other  cause  of  overloading  the  S3rstem 
with  carbon  dioxide,  resulting  in  chronic  "fatigue"  and  con- 
comitant lack  of  energy,  nor  may  they  be  psychopathic.  They 
may  simply  be  hyper-excitable.  Perhaps  it  is  from  this  clai» 
that  the  psychoanalyst  recruits  his  subjects. 

In  the  light  of  our  findings  as  to  the  metabolic  etiology  of 
stammering,  we  may  sum  up  the  therapeutic  measures  indi- 
cated by  stating  that  the  sub-breathers  must  be  toned  up 
and  their  systems  freed  from  excessive  carbon  dioxide  by  a 
technique  probably  involving  vigorous  breathing  exercises  and 
a  control  of  the  diet,  in  addition  to  the  regular  drill;  the  hyper- 
excitables  must  be  calmed  down;  and  the  psychopaths--i3ent 
first  to  a  psychiatrist. 

As  to  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saUva 
in  conjimction  with  determinations  of  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent, the  present  research  has  found  it  useful  as  an  index  of 
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(i)  the  condition  of  an  individual  as  to  fatigue  or  energy 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  breathing  habits  of  the  individual; 

(2)  the  degree  of  emotional  excitement  imder  which  the 
subject  is  laboring  at  the  time  of  the  determination — ^thus 
enabling  the  constantly  excited  psychopath  to  be  readily  de- 
tected; and 

(3)  the  degree  of  excitability  of  an  individual,  by  means  of 

a  series  of  determinations  made  before,  during  and  after  the 

appUcation  of  a  definite  emotionalizing  stimulus. 

The  question  remains  why  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
saliva,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  abnormally  high  in  sub- 
breathers  and  fatigued  individuals,  and  abnormally  low  in  chronically 
excited  psychopath^.   And  why  in  excitement  does  the  salivary  pH  tend 
to  rise  in  both  normal  and  abnormal  individuals?    No  dogmatic  answer 
may  be  dven.    It  would  appear^  however,  that  the  explanation  is  some- 
what as  follows.  As  a  result  of  either  sub-breathing^,  muscular  exertion,  or 
excessive  ingestion  of  carbohydrates,  carbon  dioxide  accumulates  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  alveolar  air  in  excess  of  the  normal  tension.  The  result  is, 
normaUyj  a  certain  de^pree  of  hyperpnoea  to  relieve  the  tension,  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  a  specific  stimulus  of  the  respiratory  center  as  are  also  lactic  acid 
and  other  products  of  fatigue,**  the  teleoloQr  of  the  hyperpnoea  being  to 
expel  enough  carbon  dioxide  so  that  normS,  limits  may  ag^un  be  reached. 
The  consequence  is  that  normally  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alve- 
olar air  varies  but  little  in  an  individual,  an  increase  in  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  blood  resulting  in  augmented  respiration  rather  than  in  ac- 
cumulation of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air.  There  is,  however,  some 
increase  in  the  latter,  and,  as  we  have  found,  the  salivary  hydrion  con- 
centration increases  as  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar  air  in- 
creases, but  to  a  greater  degree.    Consequentlv,  a  high  hydrion  concen- 
tration of  the  saliva,  when  due  to  carbon  dioxide,  indicates  a  high  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar  air,  and  therefore  of  the  blood.    A  high 
carbon  dioxide  content  in  the  blood  manifests  itself  in  fatigue,  dullness, 
inertia.**  This  concomitant  excitation  of  the  respiratory  center  and  dulling 
of  the  centers  stimulating  the  individual  to  activity  has  probably  developed 
ontogenetically  because  of  its  phyloffenetic  import.    For  when  there  is 
a  great  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  throudiout  the  organism,  further 
activity  might  endanger  life,  and  the  individual  would  probably  keep  going 
until  he  inadvertently  committed  suicide.    But  fatigue,  inertia,  dullness, 
lead  him  to  a  cessation  of  carbon  dioxide  producing  effort,  and  meanwhile 
the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  center,  as  noted,  normally  leads  to  ex- 
pulsion of  the  excess  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  of 
the  blood  and  system  in  general.  It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced sub-breathing  stammerers,  or  other  individuals  with  markedly 
high  salivary  hydrion  concentrations  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  saliva,  that  in  addition  to,  or  in  the  absence  of,  pernicious  breathing, 
working,  or  dietary  habits  per  se,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  sensitivity  of  the 
respiratory  center,  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  may  accumulate  in  the  blood 
leading  to  a  chronic  fatigue,  or  even  somewhat  of  a  mental  numbness,  with- 
out the  normally  concomitant  hyperpnoea  to  rid  the  system  of  the  excess 
carbon  dioxide.    In  this  event,  also,  very  vigorous  breathing,  deliberately 
and  regularly  practised  (  a  sort  of  artificial  hyperpnoea)  may  be  of  great 
remedial  value. 

»*Cf.  Robertson,  T.  B.,  Principles  of  Biochemistry.   N.  Y.  and  Phila., 
1920.    Pp.  364-368. 

"For  the  toxicology  of  carbon  dioxide  see  Robert,  R.,  Lehrbuch  der 
Intoxikationen,  II.    Stuttgart,  1906.    Section  on  Kohlens&ure,  pp.  1 120-23. 
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With  regard  to  the  problem  why  the  psychopaths  ezamined  showed 
constantly  such  abnormallv  low  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
saliva  (and  consequent  Yngk  pH),  we  must  again  avoid  dogmatic  assertion. 
Their  practically  chronic  emotional  excitement,  whether  or  not  displayed 
by  overt  acts,  suggests  that  the  same  physiological  etiolof^  obtains  as  in 
the  case  of  any  subjects,  normal  or  abnormal  when  theu:  salivary  pH 
increases  during  emotional  stress.  This  may  be  attributed  lar^v  to  the 
hyperpnoea,  amounting  in  high  de^prees  of  excitement  to  a  ventable  dys- 
pnoea, which  rids  the  alveolar  air  (and  consequently  the  blood)  of  a  large 
part  of  its  carbon  dioxide  content.  In  psychopathic  subjects  the  respira- 
tory  center  may  be  abnormally  sensitive  to  relatively  small  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  or  there  may  be  abnormal  activity  of  the 
adrenals  resulting  in  excessive  quantities  of  adrenin  in  the  blood,  causins 
a  more  or  less  chronic  dilatation  of  the  bronchioles  and  thereby  diminished 
carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  blood  and  alveolar  air.  In  either  or  both  cases 
the  result  would  be  decreased  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva 
and  consequent  lower  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  indicated  by  increased 
salivary  pH. 

In  normal  individuals  the  fimctioning  of  the  adrenals  in  times  of 
emotional  stress  is  probably  a  prime  factor  in  the  stimulation  of  the  re- 
spiratory center  and  dilatation  of  the  broncnioles.  In  other  words,  in 
emotional  excitement  the  functioning  of  the  adrenals  prepares  the  or- 
ganism for  flight  or  fight  by  ridding  the  system  to  a  greatm*  degree  than 
usual  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  preparing  it  for  the  speedy  removal  of  the 
excessive  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  which  would  result  from  intense 
exertion.  The  teleology  of  the  function  b  the  prevention  or  postponement  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  When  the  prepared-for  exertion  does  not  follow, 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  blood  and  of  the  alveolar  air  probably 
remains  for  some  time  below  the  normal  limits,  with  the  result  that  there 
b  an  even  more  greatly  diminished  carbonic  acid  content  and  consequently 
lowered  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva,  indicated  by  a 
high  salivary  pH. 


LAUGHTER,  A  GLORY  IN  SANITY 


By  Ransom  Cabpbntbb 


In  o£Fering  a  theory  of  laughter  to  the  judgment  of  peychologisti  I 
must  begin  by  explaining  that  I  am  not  myself  a  psychologist,  and  wat  in 
preparing  the  matter  here  following  I  have  necessarily  written  as  if  addrea- 
sing  readers  of  my  own  nontechni^  level. 

Without  knowing  (or  possiblv  having  forgotten)  that  the  nature  of  the 
comic  was  a  favorite  riddle  of  philosopherBj  I  reached  an  answer  that  satis- 
fied my  own  curiosity,  and  later  went  to  a  hbrary  to  consult  the  authorities. 
My  impression  grew,  the  more  I  read,  that  in  the  attempt  to  explain  so 
umvereod,  familiar,  and  open  a  phenomenon  ss  laughter  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  resort  to  solutions  either  limited  in  scope  or  abstruse  and  indirect 
in  their  application.  The  true  answer.  I  thouj^t,  must  needs  be  as  broad 
and  simple  as  laughter  itself;  yet  tne  exertions  of  printed  philosophy 
seemed  to  display  an  unaccountable  strain  toward  the  narrow  and  complex. 

That  there  are  manifold  mental  complexities  undeiiying  and  surround- 
ing the  act  of  laughter  I  do  not  question.  That  field  remains  for  better 
ecmipped  explorers.  I  simply  place  on  view  a  bit  of  mental  mechanism 
wnich,  when  once  pointed  out,  I  believe  brief  introspection  will  identify 
to  any  thinker  aa  the  main  actuating  principle  of  lau^ter,  but  which  for 
some  mvsterious  reason  has  eluded  the  notice  of  other  mquirers. 

Indeed  I  cannot  suppose  that  no  one  else  has  formulated,  at  least  to 
himself,  so  simple  a  principle.  I  only  know  that  a  fairly  careful  search  of 
available  pubhcations,^  including  recent  copious  works  that  review  the 
prior  field  exhaustively,  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  line  that  definitely 
anticipates  my  explanation. 

Mow  I  shall  try  to  state,  in  my  own  way,  and  so  far  as  possible  with- 
out  reference  to  any  preceding  theory,  what  it  seems  to  me  that  laughter  is. 
[  Laughter  is  the  outcp  of  the  j9Qul  ^^ilti^g  jjx  sanity.^  Or,  more  sobcriy 
fmd  completely,  laushter  expresses  an  emotion  due  lo  a  sudden  flooding 
into  consciousness  of  the  subconsciously  abiding  pleasure  in  the  power  <x 
judgment,  occasioned  by  the  swift  overthrow  of  presented  propositions 
that  tend  but  fail  to  delude  the  judgment. 

The  possession  of  reason  is  obviously  good  cause  for  continuous  ela- 
tion, and  we  do  in  fact  rejoice  in  it  imceasinglsr;  it  is  part  of  that  basic  joy 
for  which  people  cling  to  life  despite  any  miseries.  But  our  reidisation 
of  it,  like  that  of  other  glories,  is  glossed  over  with  practical  habit.  We  are 
usedf  to  it.  So  long  as  the  path  of  thought  is  plain  and  even,  we  walk  in  it 
soberly,  exercising  our  cherished  judgment  as  a  matter  of  course^  accounting 
imconsciously  for  the  multitude  of  facts  or  ideas  presented,  miding  them 
in  order,  coherent  with  sanity.    But  let  a  pitfall  of  absurdity  appear  in  the 

^Schopenhauer^  A.,  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  iii,  VIII,  On  the 
Theory  of  the  Ludicrous. 

Biergson.  H.  L.,  Laughter;  an  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Comie; 
Brereton  ana  Rothwell's  trans.,  191 1. 

Sully.  James,  An  Essay  on  Laudbter,  1902. 

Freua,  Sigmimd,  Wit  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Unconscious;  Brill's 
trans.^  1916. 


Sidis,  Boris,  The  Psychology  of  Laughter,  19 13. 

Origin  of  Laughter,  this  Jo 
Eastman,  Max,  The  Sense  of  Humor,  1921. 


Bliss,  Sylvia,  The  Oi^sin  of  Laughter,  this  <k>ubnal,  xxvi,  19 15, 2368. 
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pathway,  so  that  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  sees  where  it  might  have 
dipped  yet  walks  erect;  then  the  sense  of  sanity  sweUs  abruptly  into  sharp 
emotion  that  is  voiced  in  laughter. 

Why  a  glory  in  sanity  should  find  expression  in  spasmodic  noises  is, 
of  course,  a  qu^ion  of  physiolo^,  with  an  answer  lying  somewhere  in 
the  long  history  of  bodily  evolution.  It  does  not  concern  my  purpose, 
which  is  to  show  what  laiighter  is  within  us,  the  nature  of  the  comic  sense. 

To  make  the  matter  clearer  let  us  examine,  in  the  light  of  this  explan- 
ation, the  nature  of  the  things  and  ideas  that  provoke  lau^ter.  Why,  let 
us  ask,  is  one  notion  funnier  than  another? 

To  be  comic,  a  proposition  must  be  (i)  perceived  as  false,  and  (2) 
perceived  as  deceptive.  These  are  the  essentials.  Actuallv  to  excite 
laughter,  it  must  generally  also  (3)  be  suddenly  presented,  and  (4)  have  a 
free  field,  in  which  its  effect  is  not  submerged  by  stronger  emotions. 

An  idea  is  most  comic  when  all  these  factors  are  most  favorable. 
The  height  of  the  ludicrous  is  reached  by  what  is  wild,  yet  plausible.  The 
wilder  and  more  plausible  the  rejected  idea,  the  more  sharply  it  throws  open 
the  valve  that  lets  out  a  gust  of  elation  at  reason's  triumph.  The  virtue 
of  a  moderately  good  joke  may  lie  either  in  an  extreme  falsity  with  a  slightly 
deceptive  element,  or  in  an  approach  to  truth  so  near  that  it  almost  con- 
vinces. The  two  elements,  of  course,  may  both  be  of  moderate  force^  or 
one  or  the  other  may  dwindle  within  the  realm  of  bad  jokes  to  the  vanish- 
ing point,  leaving  accepted  truth  or  bare  falsehood,  neither  of  which  is 
funny. 

In  one  of  the  treatises  that  I  examined'  there  is  an  inconclusive  dis- 
cussion of  a  previous  writer's  effort  to  penetrate  the  mystenr  of  the  comic 
aspect  of  a  cnild  wearing  his  father's  hat.  This  example  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  for  first  pointing  out  the  virtues  of  my  solvent.  We  smile  at  this 
mildly  funny  sight  because  the  child's  pretense  offers  to  our  mind  the  ob- 
viously false  proposition,  "This  hat  mig^t  make  you  think  me  a  man,"  and 
there  is  just  enough  plausibility  in  the  idea  for  the  act  of  rejecting  it  to 
remind  us  faintly  of  the  fact  that  we  are  sane.  That  is  cdl  there  b  to  the 
mystery. 

Another  favorite  query  of  investigators  is  why  a  grotesque  mask  is 
funny.  Here  the  falsity  presented  may  be  expressed  as  "There  might  be 
such  a  person  as  this,"  or  "People  are  like  this,  and  the  deceptive  element 
is  obvious.  The  spectator's  nund  is  put  on  the  alert  against  any  yielding, 
perhaps  momentary  or  half  conscious,  to  the  offered  illusion,  and  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  ego  takes  in  this  resistance  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
sense  of  the  comic. 

A^pain,  the  writers  often  ask  why  we  should  laugh  at  the  fall  of  one 
who  slips  or  stumbles.  Some  even  gloomily  attribute  to  laughter,  on  this 
ground,  a  cruel  or  debasing  element.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
truth.  If  the  fall  is  really  cruel,  the  normal  person  does  not  laugh.  A  comic 
fall  is  one  that  presents  a  delusive  aspect  of  catastrophe,  which  we  instantly 
recognize  as  unreal,  relishing  the  recognition.  The  more  "scary"  the  fall, 
the  greater  is  the  exertion  of  judgment  and  the  more  we  exult.  As  for  the 
abnormal  person  who  laughs  at  another's  pain  or  misery,  his  subconscious 
point  of  view  may  be  thus  expanded:  "That  old  woman's  fall  mi^t  be 
supposed  to  excite  pity,  but  being  superior  to  such  weak  sentiments  I  am 
not  deluded."    So  he  triumphs  in  his  own  peculiar  kind  of  sanity. 

A  child's  laughter  should  offer  clarifying  examples.  I  remember  being 
startled,  long  before  I  had  thought  the  matter  out,  by  observing  how  my 
daughter,  then  less  than  two  years  old,  laughed  most  merrily  at  just  those 
antics  of  a  playful  kitten  that  I  myself  found  most  diverting.  Now  I  see 
that  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  experience  she  had  as  good  a  ri^t  as 
I  to  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  more  reason,  because  judg- 

*Sully,  op.  cit.f  9-17. 
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ment  was  for  her,  so  to  speak,  a  newer  plaything.  The  kitten  by  its  capen 
repeatedly  suggested  that  it  was  all  the  same  as  a  real  person,  which  the 
baby  knew  perfectly  well  was  not  true.  The  kitten's  best  moments  as  a 
comedian  were  those  in  which  it  most  plausibly  mimicked  some  human 
trait  or  purpose.  If  the  impersonation  had  at  any  point  become  convincing, 
the  baby  would  not  have  laughed.  She  mij^t  ratner  have  been  frightene3 
out  of  her  wits.  But  beins  well  in  possession  of  her  wits,  and  using  them 
vigorously  to  combat  the  Kitten's  wild  assertions,  she  naturaUy  rejoiced 
aloud. 

A  child  who  thus  takes  pleasure  in  thrusting  ofiF  persuasive  untruths 
soon  learns  to  build  up  fictions  for  the  fun  of  demolishing  them.  So  we 
have  play,  which  Sully  considered  almost  identical  with  mirth.  The  true 
relation  will  now  be  manifest.  Laughter  b  by  no  means  always  derived 
from  play,  but  only  when  the  plausible  falsitv  that  provokes  it  is  framed 
with  mtention  to  create  amusement.  The  pleasure  of  play  (so  far  as  it 
is  "make-believe")  resides  precisely  in  our  continuous  perception  of  its 
unreality,  and  we  enhance  the  realism  of  our  play  only  so  as  to  gloat  the 
more  in  that  perception. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  comic  before  which  the  cloud  of  mystery 
seems  to  have  hung  with  a  peculiar  allurement  may  best  be  indicated  by 
the  general  label  ''breaches  of  decorum.''  Analvsis  of  one  innocent  example 
will  serve  to  sweep  away  the  fo((  from  all,  without,  let  us  hope,  dispelling 
any  of  their  charm.  Let  us  consider  a  man  who  snores  in  churcn,  and  why 
he  is  funny. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  church  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  assertion: 
"This  is  a  solemn  place  where  everyone  is  always  quiet  and  attentive." 
The  incongruous  snore  abruptly  compels  rejection  of  this  proposition  as 
merely  plausible,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  counter  suggestion,  "This 
man  owes  no  reverence,"  which  the  mind  as  promptly  dismisses  because 
the  disturbance  b  unintended  and  unimportant.  Thus  the  ego's  triumph 
lies  partly  in  detecting  the  flaw  in  the  church's  veil  of  solemnity,  and  piurtly 
in  perceiving  the  inconsequence  of  the  defect. 

Tlie  reader  with  a  pm^icular  interest  in  this  direction  will  find  it  eaqy 
to  extend  the  principle  to  profanities,  indecencies,  tribal  taboos,  sexual 
lapses,  and  similar  items  the  discussion  of  which  has  tended  to  impart  a 
mystic  air  to  anthropology.  Jn  every  instance  of  the  kind  judgment  will 
be  found  striking  a  balance  between  opposed  pretensions  of  "decorum"  ot 
law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "breach  or  liberty,  on  the  other,  and  glory- 
ing in  the  sane  escape  from  both. 

In  the  few  foregoing  instances.  I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  material  to 
the  simplest  possible  terms^  to  exhibit  the  working  of  the  formula.  Indeed 
the  barest  outline  will  suffice  to  diagram  a  multitude  of  jokes,  including 
many  good  ones.  But  the  laughable  proposition  may  be  double  or  complex, 
and  generally  it  wears  a  fringe  of  implied  comicalities,  vague  or  subtle  per- 
haps, but  flJways  enriching.  Humor,  I  suppose,  resides  in  such  broad  and 
inoennite  impbcations,  often  conveyed  by  statements  in  no  way  comic  of 
themselves,  whereas  wit  is  sharp,  simple,  and  direct  in  outline.  For  illus- 
tration, let  us  i^ance  at  this  yam  from  a  random  newspaper: 

"There  is  a  philosophic  old  colored  barber  in  Washington  who  is  much 
patronized  by  statesmen.  They  find  much  that  is  edifying  in  his  conversa- 
tion. 

"One  day  the  old  fellow,  being  in  an  especially  talkative  mood,  made 
this  observation  to  a  newly  arrived  representative  from  the  West: 

"  'Yo'  has  a  large  head,  suh.  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  head, 
fo'  a  large  head  means  a  large  brain,  an'  a  large  brain  b  de  most  useful 
thinga  man  kin  have,  fo'  it  nourishes  de  roots  of  de  hair.'  " 

The  mainspring  of  the  joke  is  in  the  last  twenty  words,  which  by  them- 
selves form  a  good  single  specimen  of  wit,  assuming  they  were  intended 
playfully.    Yet  they  convey  at  least  two  main  dehisive  falsehoods^  thA 
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instant  double  overthrow  of  which  reassures  us  of  sanil^  and  unlooses 
elation.  One  may  be  pnit  as  "Brains  nourish  the  roots  of  the  hair;"  the 
other  as  "The  use  of  brains  is  to  grow  hair."  But  our  laughter  is  the  keener 
because  of  the  beautifully  laid  approach  to  the  pitfall,  which  remains  in- 
visible up  to  the  very  last  words.  The  effect  is  also  richer  for  a  variety  of 
oomic  elements  that  are  only  suggested  or  implied,  involving,  let  us  say, 
the  known  peculiarities  of  congressmen  and  of  barbers,  perhaps  also  of 
colored  persons  and  of  philosophers.  Each  of  these  elements  could  readily 
be  dissected  out  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  plausible  fallacy,  contributing 
by  its  downfall  to  the  glow  of  reason's  satisfaction. 

One  b  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  social  value,  if  any,  of  knowing 
what  laughter  is.  I  think  it  truly  matters,  but  here  a  word  in  closing  must 
suffice.  I  have  mentioned  how  some  writers  have  found  cruelty  and  malice 
luridng  in  the  happy  faculty,  and  this  is  not  the  only  charoe  laid  against  it. 
Hobb^'  definition',  so  apt  m  the  phrase  "sudden  glory,"  has  yet  played  a 
most  unfortunate  part  in  nusleadmg  later  analysts,  through  the  refer- 
ence to  "comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others"  as  the  spring  of  laugh- 
ter. Because  Hobbce  failed  to  perceive  that  in  mirth  the  mind  glories  in 
its  own  successes,  by  comparison  with  nothing  but  its  own  avoided  errors, 
a  long  train  of  thinkers  have  tended  to  look  on  laughter  as  implying  vanity, 
arrogance,  or  selfishness.  In  point  of  fact,  even  when  laushter  seems  to 
es^ress  malice  or  contempt,  it  is  not  the  true  voice  of  those  emotions, 
but  idways  of  some  residual  shred  of  sympathy.  Scorn  may  be  expres- 
sed without  sympathy  and  without  laughter:  if  laughter  enters,  it  can  only 
mean  that  the  laugher  perceives  how  he  mignt  have  shared  the  weakness 
that  he  contemns. 

"Though  frequently  quoted,  repeated  here  for  comparison:  "The  pas- 
sion of  lau^ter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arismg  from  a  sudden 
conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formeriy." 


A  NOTE  ON  HENNING'S  SMELL  SERIES 


By  FoBBBfiT  L.  DnoacK,  Univ.  of  Michigan 


Hennioi;^  has  given  us  a  thoroiigh  discussion  of  his  researches  in  smell 
so  far  as  their  historical  and  theoretical  aspects  are  concerned.  As  Gambia 
has  already  pointed  out,  however,  the  details  of  experimentation  are  very 
meager.  Henning's  most  striking  contribution  is,  probably,  his  serial  clas- 
sification of  odors;  yet  nowhere  does  one  find  listed  the  qualities  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  415  stimuli'  used.  At  most  there  are  examples  oi 
several  of  the  series  from  the  reports  that  one  or  another  0  gave;  but  these 
examples  vary  greatly  in  completeness  and,  by  Henning's  own  profession^ 
are  not  unequivocal,  but  differ  from  time  to  tune  and  from  0  to  0.  Any- 
one who  has  attempted  to  make  a  class-demonstration  or  an  elementary 
laboratory  experiment  based  on  the  new  classification  of  odors  has  come 
upon  these  difficulties. 

We  have  atteinpted  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  data  which  Hen- 
ning  has  omitted.  Following  the  example  of  others*  we  have  accepted 
the  Henning  prism  as  a  sti^ing-point.  From  the  sample  lists  of  the 
several  series  which  Henning  gives,  we  have  taken  all  those  stimuli  that 
can  be  readiljr  obtained,  75  in  niunber.  Smidl  quantities  of  the  substances 
were  placed  m  two-drachm  bottles  which  were  niunbered  on  the  side  and 
on  the  cork  There  was  no  marking  on  the  bottles  which  could  give  the 
Os  a  cue  to  the  nature  of  the  contents,  and  the  numbered  labeb  practically 
concealed  them. 

The  Os  knew  to  start  with  the  general  nature  of  Henning's  classifica- 
tion, and  they  had  been  given  Henning's  typical  comer  odors.  Every  0 
was  required  to  make  one  complete  classification  of  the  entire  set.  He  was 
instructed  to  "choose  at  random  ten  stimuli;  to  smell  them  one  at  a  time 
with  both  nostrils;  and  to  record  every  particular  number  under  the  group 
heading  or  headings  that  best  described  the  odor."  Not  more  than  10 
stimuli  were  smelled  at  a  sitting.  The  Os  were,  in  the  main,  members  of 
an  advan<^  class  which  had  just  taken  up  the  systematic  study  of  olfactory 
sensation,  and  of  an  elementary  laboratory  class.  A  few  well  trained  Os 
were  included.  A  total  of  16  classifications  was  made.  The  first  classifica- 
tion made  by  every  0  is  the  one  taken  for  our  results,  inasmuch  as  our  pur- 
pose b  to  find  a  set  of  odors  that  will  illustrate  the  series  unequivocally  and 
immediately. 

In  Table  I  we  have  brought  together  the  results  of  the  16  classifica- 
tions. In  the  second  column,  under  H,  the  designations  indicate  the  ap- 
proximate classification  of  the  odors  according  to  Henning*.  The  numeri- 
cal results  show  the  distribution  of  the  classifications  mieule  by  our  Os. 
The  greatest  number  of  choices  that  can  be  made  under  a  single  heading 
is  16,  but  a  greater  total  number  for  a  sins^e  stimulus  may  result  from  its 
classification  as  an  intermediate  odor. 

'H.  Henning,  Der  Otruehy  191 6.  Printed  earlier  in  the  Zeit,  /.  PaychoL^ 
73-76,  191 5,  19 1 6,  in  four  parts. 

*£.  A.  Mc.  Gamble,  this  Journal,  32,  192 1,  290. 

'Henning,  op.  cU,,  7. 

K}amble,  op.  eUr,  E.  B.  Titehener,  this  Joubnal,  31, 1920,  213. 

H)p.  eit.,  80^. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  valid  examples  of  comer  and  inter- 
mediate odors  can  not  be  taken  at  random  from  tne  sample  series  of  Hen- 
ning.  For  example  vaniUaf  which  Henning  gives  as  characteristically 
floweiy,  is  designated  more  frequently  by  our  Oa  as  fruity;  Umka4)ean  is 
as  spic^r  as  it  is  flowery;  while  jasmine  oil  is  always  flow^.  There  are 
many  similar  cases.  es{>ecially  among  the  intermediate  odors.  This  same 
multiplicity  of  similarities  is  also  remarked  by  Henning*,  and  indeed  is  the 
basis  of  his  conception  of  the  Smell  Prism  as  a  surface  figure^. 

Adequately  to  demonstrate  the  odor  series,  then,  it  is  obviously  neoes- 
sary  to  select  those  odors  which  wiU  fall  most  readil]^  into  their  proper 
classes.  We  have  attempted  to  do  this  in  Table  1 1 .  In  it  we  have  inclucuxl 
under  the  oroper  headings  (i)  those  stimuli  which  in  at  least  70%  of  the 
cases  our  Os  classify  in  the  same  way  as  Henning,  (2)  in  j^trentheses  those 
stimuli  in  whose  cases  our  Os  do  not  agree  so  well  with  Henning;,  but  are 
still  not  at  total  variance  with  him,  and  (3)  in  italics  those  stimuh  in  whose 
cases  our  Os  totally  disagree  with  Henning,  but  agree  significantly  among 
themselves. 

Tablb  II 


Flowery  Fnii^ 


Spiey 


Rennout 


Burned 


F611I 


Jumine  o. 
AjtpU  Blo9. 


Lemon  o. 
Orance  o. 
Amyl- 
Valermte 


Cinnamon 
Pepper 
Cemomile  f . 


tine 


o. 


Tar 
Cfuiaeol 


ar  o. 


Pine-Needlee 


FidkSoap 
Glue 
Hs8 
A9ttfo§tUia 


Eoealyptui  o. 
Cajaput  o. 


Fl-Sp 


8p-Re 


Re-Fr 


Re-Bu 


Fr-Fo 


Fr-Fl 


Lavender  f . 
Cumarin 
Caaeiao. 
Clove  o. 
Bay  o. 
TofUuhbtan 


Marjoram 
Cardamom 
Nutmec 
SaBMfraa  o. 
Anite  o. 


Acetic  Ether 
Ethyl  Ether 
Acetone 
CoUodium 


Xylol 
Toluol 


Amwumiuw^ 
VaUnU 


Km 


Bu-8p             Fo-Bu              Fl-Fo                 8p-Re-Bu 

Fl-Fr-Fo 

Coffee             Pyriditu                                     Tanty  0. 

wormwood  0. 

Amyl-aeatote 

Fl-Frwflp-Re        Fl-8p-Bu-Fo          Fo-Bu-Re-Fr 

Arbor  Vitae 
Juniper  bv. 
Peppermint  o. 
Spearmint  o. 
Myrrh 


(Apiol) 
(Lactone) 
(Muatard 
Hop9f, 


o.) 


Btnwol 
(Mudc) 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  stimuli  which  may  be  depended  upon 
to  demonstrate  every  comer^eveiy  edge  (with  one  exception),  and  evefy 
surface  of  the  smell  prism.  The  stimiui,  in  the  classification  of  which  we 
agree  with  Henning,  are  to  be  preferred.  Those  in  italics  can  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Table  I  to  have  becoi  very  positively  placed  by  our  Os  and 
are  therefore  dependable.  We  have  made  no  attempt  as  yet  to  anange 
the  intermediate  odors  serially  between  end-points.  As  Henning*  remaiks, 
a  large  niunber  of  intermediate  steps  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  adequately 
a  psvchological  series.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  duplicate  and  add  to  Hen- 
mug's  complete  list  of  stimuli  and  to  make  out  their  serial  arrangement. 

•/Wd.,  97. 

»/wa.,  9;. 

^Urid.,  500. 


STUDIES  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

OF  VASSAR  COLLEGE 

XLITI.     VOLXTNTARILT  CONTBOLLED  LiKES  AND  DlSUKSS  OF  COLOB  COM- 
BINATIONS 


By  Margaret  Flot  Washbubn,  Margaret  T.  MacDonald,  and  Doro- 
thy Van  Alsttne 


In  Vol.  XXXII  of  this  Journal,  pp.  284  to  289,  there  was  published  a 
study  from  the  Vassar  laboratory  whicn  was  concerned  with  the  effects  of 
instructing  observers  to  try  to  alter  their  judgments  of  the  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness  of  single  colors.  The  colors  were  ei^teen  of  the  Bradley 
series,  six  each  of  saturated  colors,  shades,  and  tints,  and  were  presented 
in  the  form  of  pieces  3  cm.  square,  each  pasted  in  the  middle  of  a  card  2.5 
by  3  in.  "One  of  these  cards  was  laid  on  a  table  before  the  observer,  who 
was  asked  to  express  her  judgment  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  color  by  using 
one  of  the  numbers  from  i  to  7,  i  meaning  Srerv  unpleasant',  7  Srery  pleas- 
ant', and  4  'indifferent'.  When  the  judgment  had  oeen  expressed,  the  ex- 
perimenter said,  'Now  I  want  vou  to  see  if  you  can  dislike  that  color/  if 
the  judgment  had  been  favorable;  or,  'I  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  like 
that  color,'  if  the  judgment  had  been  unfavorable.  The  original  judgment 
and  the  altered  judgment  were  recorded,  and  the  observer  was  then  asked 
how  die  had  effected  the  change."  About  two  months  later  each  observer 
was  asked  to  judge  the  pleasantness  of  the  colors  again.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  the  present 
study. 

We  have  undertaken  to  repeat  this  procedure  exactly,  using  color  com- 
binations instead  of  single  colors. 

Thirty-six  cards  2.5  oy  3  in.  in  dimensions  were  prepared.  Each  card 
had  pasted  on  it  two  differently  colored  squares,  3  cm.  a  side,  of  Bradley 
colonel  x)apers.  The  two  pieces  of  colored  x)aper  were  directly  side  bv  side, 
in  contact,  with  no  intervening  space.  No  principle  was  used  in  selecting 
the  components  for  the  color  combination.  They  were  divided  into  two  sets 
of  eighteen,  one  set  to  be  used  by  each  of  the  two  experimenters,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  get  into  each  set  some  obvioudy  agreeable  and  some 
obviously  disagreeable  combinations.  In  presenting  the  cards  to  the  ob- 
servers, and  in  instructing  the  observers,  the  same  procedure  was  used  as 
in  the  case  of  the  single  colors. 

There  were  in  all  seventy  observers:  since  each  made  eighteen  judg- 
ments, there  was  a  total  of  1260  judgments. 

Tne  first  point  to  be  noted  in  the  results  concerns  the  cases  where  the 
observers  failed  in  the  effort  to  change  their  affective  judgments.  A  conr 
MerMy  higher  percentage  ofjvdgmerUs  could  not  be  changed  when  color  oomr 
Ijinalione  were  need  than  woe  the  case  where  single  colore  were  need.  With 
single  colors,  the  percentage  of  judgments  that  could  not  be  altered  was 
6.3;  with  color  combinations,  it  was  20.3.  A  possible  interpretation  of  this 
result  would  be  that,  where  the  character  of  the  material  is  the  same,  the 
affective  attitude  is  less  stable,  the  simpler  its  source. 

The  second  point  concerns  the  readiness  with  which  different  types 
of  jud^ent  could  be  changed.  Our  results  agree  trith  those  of  the  previous 
study  in  showing  that  extreme  judgments  are  harder  to  change  voluntarily 
than  moderate  judgments.  Of  the  mdpments  'i ',  29.5%  could  not  be  changed; 
of  the  judgments  *2\  22.4%;  of  the  judgments  '3',  1 1.3%;  of  the  judgments 
'5'f  12.9%;  of  the  judgments  '6',  14.7  %;  of  the  judgments  '7',  38.5% 
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Our  results  do  not,  however,  confirm  the  finding  of  the  previous  study  thai 
judgments  of  extreme  unpleaaantnees  are  harder  to  chanae  than  ivdgrnenta 
of  extreme  pleaeantneaa;  the  reverse  is  true  with  the  color  combinations. 

Our  results  agree  with  those  of  the  previous  study  in  showing  that  U  it 
easier  to  lessen  the  unpleasantness  of  a  color  impression  by  six  points  than  to 
raise  it  by  six  points.  7.3%  of  the  i  judgments  were  raised  to  7;  11.4% 
of  the  7  judjpnents  were  lowered  to  i.  We  agree  also  in  finding  that  U  is 
somewhat  easier  to  lessen  the  pleasantness  of  a  color  impression  by  fve  poirUs 
than  to  raise  it  by  five  pointSf  although  the  difference  here  is  probab^  too 
slight  to  have  significance.  5.3%of  the  2  judgments  were  raised  to  7;  8.9% 
of  the  6  judgments  were  low^«d  to  i. 

Our  observers  were,  like  those  of  the  preceding  study,  asked  after  a 
two  months'  interval  to  express  their  judgment  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 
color  combinations  again  (no  attempt  being  made  to  alter  them  this  time). 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  here  concerns  the  tendency  of  the  original 
judgments  (meule  before  the  effort  to  change)  to  recur  after  the  two  months' 
mterval.  In  the  case  of  the  single  colors,  the  tendency  of  judgments  of 
pleasantness  to  recur  had  appeared  slightly  greater  than  that  of  judgments 
of  unpleasantness.  No  sucn  difference  appeared  in  the  case  of  the  color 
combmations. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  colors,  it  was  found  that  ''changes  in  the  dire^ 
tion  of  increased  pleasantness  are  more  likely  to  be  lasting"  where  the  amount 
of  change  is  more  than  one  point.  We  got  the  same  restdt  with  our  color 
combinations.  Of  the  cases  wnere,  in  the  original  experiment,  the  ^ort  to 
change  the  affective  value  of  a  color  had  resulted  in  a  raisins  of  its  pleasant- 
ness by  two  points,  this  increased  pleasantness  appeared  after  the  two 
months'  interval  in  17.2%;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantness  had  been 
lowered  two  points,  7.6%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantness 
had  been  raised  three  points,  12.4%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where 
pleasantness  had  been  lowered  three  points,  4.5%  were  permanent;  of  the 
cases  where  pleasantness  had  been  raised  four  points,  10.5%  were  per- 
manent; of  the  cases  where  pleasantness  had  been  lowered  four  pomts. 
10.7%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantness  had  been  raised 
five  points,  9%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantness  had  been 
lowered  five  points,  4<6%  were  permanent.  If  these  percentages  are  aver- 
aged for  the  'raismg*  and  lowering'  changes  respectively,  the  'raised' 
changes  show  an  average  of  11.2%  ol  permanence^  the  lowered'  changes 
6.8%.  The  corresponding  figures  from  the  earlier  mvestigation,  with  the 
single  colors,  were  11.1%  and  5.9%. 

We  may  next  consider  the  methods  by  which  the  changes  in  pleasant- 
ness of  the  color  combinations  were  effected,  according  to  the  introspective 
testimony  of  the  observers. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  color^  "by  far  the  most  frequently  used 
method  was  the  one  which  we  have  called  'imaginary  context'.  The  color  was 
thoui^t  of  in  an  imaginary  setting  different  from  the  real  one."  Special 
forms  of  imaginary  context  consisted  in  "imaging  the  color  in  combination 
with  some  other  color,"  and  "imagining  the  amount  of  the  color  to  be 
increased."  These  methods  we  found  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  color 
combinations,  and  in  addition  there  appeared  the  method  of  imagining 
a  change  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  colors  used  in  the  combination. 
The  method  which  in  the  former  paper  was  oalled  'shift  of  attention'  took 
on  an  altered  form  in  these  experiments  with  color  combinations.  Where 
the  simple  impression  of  a  single  color  was  used  as  the  source  of  the  affective 
reaction,  attention  could  be  shifted  from  a  disagreeable  to  an  agreeable 
aspect  of  the  color,  or  vice  versa,  only  b^  attending  to  some  association 
which  the  color  sug^gested  from  paust  expenence.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  complex  impressions  from  color  combinations  were  the  source  off 
the  affective  reaction,  attention  oould  be,  and  was,  shifted  from  one  color 
to  the  other,  making  the  more  or  less  agreeable  color  dominant  in  ih^^  ^mfie- 
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biaation.  In  treating  the  results  of  the  present  series  of  experiments,  with 
the  color  combinations  as  stimuli,  we  included  cases  where  the  colors  sug- 
gested associations  from  past  experience  under  the  head  of  'altered  oon- 
text\instead  of  under  the  head  of  'shift  of  attention'. 

The  significant  results  which  we  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  affective  values  of  the  color  combinations  were  changed,  as 
compared  with  the  methods  bv  which  the  affective  values  of  the  single 
colors  were  changed,  are  as  follows. 

For  both  combinaHons  and  single  colors,  the  occurrence  of  associaUd  ideas 
is  more  likely  to  raise  than  to  lower  pleasantness.  In  the  experiments  with 
the  single  colors,  where  changes  by  this  method  were  reckoned  under  'shift 
of  attention',  the  average  percentage  for  increasing  pleasantness  was 
2^.4;  for  decreasing  pleasantness,  15.3."  With  the  color  combinations 
wnere  changes  due  to  association  were  classed  under  the  head  of  'altered 
context',  the  average  percentage  for  increasing  pleasantness  was  53.8,  and 
that  for  decreasing  pleasantness  27.1. 

There  is  less  tendency  to  alter  affective  reactions  by  imagining  ths  aHh 
solute  amount  (area)  of  the  colors  aUered,  in  the  case  of  color  combinations 
than  in  the  case  of  single  colors.  With  sin^e  colors,  4-3%  of  the  changes 
were  due  to  this  method;  with  color  combmations,  1.4%-  I^  is  probably 
harder  to  imagine  changes  in  the  absolute  area  of  color  combinations  than 
in  that  of  single  colors. 

There  is  much  less  tendency  to  alter  affective  reactions  bv  imagining 
another  color  added,  in  the  case  of  color  combinations  than  in  that  of  single 
colors.  With  the  single  colors  as  stimuli,  17.7%  of  the  chuiges  were  (me 
to  this  cause:  with  the  color  combinations,  only  3%. 

Shift  of  attention  from  one  color  to  the  other  in  the  combination 
caused  i6.^%  of  the  changes  where  color  combinations  were  used  as  stimuli. 

Affective  adaptation  was  somiSwhat  more  influential  in  cattsing  changes 
in  affective  reaction  where  color  combinations  were  used  as  sHmvli  tnan  when 
single  colors  were  used.  With  single  colors,  it  was  responsible  for  2.2  %  of  the 
changes;  with  color  combinations,  for  4.5%.  The  authors  of  the  studv  in 
which  smde  colors  were  used  say:  "Frobablv  the  slight  influence  oc  af- 
fective adaptation  in  these  experiments  is  due  to  the  mildness  of  the 
emotional  reactions  involved." 

True  compensation^  the  deliberate  assumption  of  the  opposite  affective 
attitude  ("I  said  to  myself,  'Now  like  iti'  and  I  did")  occurs  oftener  with 
the  color  c&mbinaHons  than  it  did  with  the  single  colors,  thoufm  it  is  still 
rare.  It  occurred  in  six  tenths  of  one  percent,  where  the  single  colors  were 
used,  and  in  2.5%  of  the  cases  where  the  color  combinations  were  used. 
The  authors  of  the  previous  study  say:  "It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  this 
method,  so  useful  in  ordinary  life,  would  naturally  play  little  part  in  con- 
ditions where  the  affective  state  is  not  only  mild,  but  accompanied  merely 
by  simple  motor  expressions.  One  may  assiune  hatred  in  order  to  coimteract 
love,  for  example,  oecause  hatred  may  be  expressed  by  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  by  torrents  of  words,  by  forcible  actions,  and  when  these  vol- 
untary movements  are  set  in  operation,  there  is  a  fair  cmmce  that  the  deeper 
orgamc  movements  associated  with  them  may  come  into  play  and  the 
emotion  really  be  transformed.  But  expressing  one's  like  or  dislike  of  a 
color  is  so  mild  and  simple  a  motor  process  that  its  voluntary  performance 
can  have  no  very  profound  effect."  Expressing  one's  like  or  dislike  of  a 
color  combination  is  also  a  mild  and  simple  proceeding,  yet  quite  possibly 
not  so  mild  and  simple  as  that  called  forth  by  a  single  color;  and  this  dif- 
ference in  complexity  may  be  responsible  for  the  greater  use  of  compensa- 
tion with  the  color  combinations.  The  number  of  cases,  however,  is  so 
small  that  the  difference  may  be  accidental. 
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Human  Behavior,  in  its  RdaHon  to  the  Study  of  EducaHonal,  Social 
and  Ethical  Problems.  By  Stewart  Paton.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1921.    Pp.  465.    Price  $6.00. 

The  need  of  a  study  of  human  behavior  more  inclusive  than  has  been 
forthcoming  from  psychologists  has  often  been  felt  by  those  who  deal 
practically  with  human  nature,  and  especially  by  the  alienists.  Definite 
beginnings  of  such  a  study  have  indeed  been  made,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
psychoanalvsts  after  their  nuumer  and  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  in  the  "Psycho- 
biology"  which  he  has  been  teaching  for  a  niunber  of  years  at  the  Phipps 
Clinic.  Dr.  Paton's  book  is  a  contnbution  from  the  point  of  view  of  tne 
biologist  and  the  physician  to  this  same  admirable  and  difficult  undertaking. 
Its  main  thesis  is  that  adult  human  behavior  can  be  properly  under- 
stood only  when  studied  in  all  the  light  that  can  be  shed  upon  it  by  the 
comparative  study  of  behavior  in  less  developed  organisms — ^both  those 
lower  in  the  animal  series  and  earlier  in  the  human  series,  including  even 
the  embryo — and  of  the  disordered  behavior  of  the  insane.  The  behav- 
ing individual  must  also  be  studied  both  as  a  unit,  neither  mind  ^one  nor 
bc^y  alone,  and  in  its  dependence  upon  all  its  several  systems — ^not  alone 
ui>on  the  central  nervous  system,  but  upon  the  autonomic,  the  endocrine, 
the  circulatory,  the  muscular,  and  the  v^tative. 

In  supporting  this  thesis  in  detail  Dr.  Paton  discusses  the  adjusting 
mechanisms  (nervous  and  non-nervous),  personality  and  its  development, 
temperament,  character  and  intelligence,  the  mechanisms  of  control,  dis- 
positions, habit  formation,  the  involutionary  processes  of  old  age  and  the 
conflicts  and  dissociations  of  imperfectly  orsanized  personalities.  Other 
chapters  treat  of  the  historical  development  of  this  general  point  of  view,  of 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  personality,  of  education  and  of  the 
broader  benefits  which  may  be  hoped  from  a  perfected  science  of  humaii 
behavior.  In  its  major  outlines  tne  book  is  excellent.  Its  standpoint  is 
sound  and  the  author's  insistence  upon  it  is  timely;  his  account  of  present 
day  knowledge  of  the  biplogy  of  behavior  is  complete  and  duthontative; 
he  points  out  many  promising  openings  for  research;  his  incisive  criticism 
of  current  educational  practice  is  deserved. 

But  the  psychological  reader,  even  thou^  he  be  a  sympathetic  one, 
is  apt,  nevertheless,  to  lay  the  book  down  with  something  of  disappoint- 
ment. First  b^^ause  it  demonstrates  all  too  clearly  that  the  study  of  hu- 
man behavior,  though  it  draws  upon  established  sciences,  has  not  itself 
as  yet  fully  reached  the  scientific  level.  This  appears  not  so  much  in  the 
incompleteness  of  present  information,  which  br.  Paton  notes  at  many 
points,  as  in  what  he  himself  says  incidentally  with  reference  to  terminology 
and  methods.  On  p.  50  he  urges  the  retention  of  the  word  '^consciousnes?' 
in  spite  of  its  manifold  and  recognised  ambiguities.  On  p.  3^5  he  notes 
that  ''as  soon  as  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  seek  for  rigia  dennitions  we 
shall — as  has  often  before  been  the  case  in  the  development  of  the  study  of 
human  activities — find  ourselves  in  a  far  better  position  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  processes  which  are  now  only  partly  understood. ' '  And  again 
on  p.  372  he  warns  the  would-be  student  that  the  successful  examiner  of 
personality  is  "bom  not  made"  and  that  "one  mav  acquire,  by  diligent 
practice  and  lon^  experience,  some  considerable  skill  in  exploring  and  ex- 
posing the  basic  influences  which  condition  character,  but  there  is  a  point 
in  the  analysis  beyond  which  the  examiner  cannot  go  unless  he  himself  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  adaptiveness  and  insight  associated  with  a  natural 
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aptitude  for  making  personality  studies/' — all  of  which  ia  probably  teue, 
but  could  not  be  said  truly  of  a  study  already  upon  its  feet  as  a  scienoe. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  no  science  of  human  behavior  is  possible. 

For  this  cause  of  disappointment  the  psychologist  may  well  blame  his 
own  overnsanguine  expectations,  but  for  two  others  he  may  fairly  hold  the 
author  to  account.  In  the  first  place  the  work  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in 
preparation  or  at  least  of  haying  missed  a  final  revision.  It  is  uneven  in 
style;  a  x>aragraph  here  and  there  reads  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  with- 
out change  from  the  author's  notes  of  his  reading  and  in  consequence  is 
difficult  to  imderstand  without  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  original ;  others 
are  clumsily  worded  and  obscure  without  even  this  excuse.  Superficial 
contradictions,  too,  occur  here  and  there.  We  read,  for  example,  on  p. 
8i  that  "there  seems  no  evidence  that  warrants  the  attribution  of  any  [speci- 
fic form  of  psychic  activity  to  the  cerebral  cortex,"  but  on  p.  63  of  "the 
higher  complex  faculties  described  as  reason — a  fimction  of  the  cerebral 
cortex,"  and  on  p.  144  that  "the  higher  cortical  centers  of  the  brain  are 
those  in  which  the  mechanisms  of  self-consciousness  are  chieflv  repre- 
sented." On  p.  147  we  hear  of  "the  vague  self-consciousness  which  dawns  at 
birth,"  but  learn  on  p.  154  that  "gradually  ....  as  the  muscular  system 
falls  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  brain  and  both  the  sensing 
activities  and  their  co5rdinations  become  greater,  there  emerges  the  com- 
plex of  responses  which  we  recognize  as  the  first  indication  of  the  dawn  (^ 
self-consciousness."  These  are  rather  trivial  matters  perhaps^^t  obscurity 
and  carelessness  help  neither  the  reader  nor  the  cause  which  Dr.  Paton  has 
at  heart. 

That  Dr.  Paton's  psychological  terminology  would  have  been  reformed 
in  a  last  blue-pencilinj;  is  by  no  means  sure,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  ootdd 
not  have  had  at  the  cntical  moment  the  aid  and  comfort  of  some  competent 
colleague.  He  would  have  learned  that  no  psychologist  writes  of  "sensing 
....  ideas"  (p.  118),  or  of  a  "sense  of  appreciation  dependent  upon  the 
evaluation  of  muscular  contractions"  (p.  141)  or  of  "a  sense  of  crMlulity" 
(p.  327),  and  that  no  psychologist,  except  in  joke,  would  give  his  endorse- 
ment to  such  a  statement  as  that  which  is  cited  on  p.  270,  to  wit,  that  "one- 
third  of  our  mental  make-up  is  instinct,  one-thira  habit  and  one-third  a 
process  of  becoming  one  or  the  other."  Among  the  nearlv  ^00  authors  to 
whom  Dr.  Paton  r^ers  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  psychologists,  but  he 
has  evidently  proved  immune  to  tneir  manner  of  speech,  if  not  also  to 
their  maimer  of  thought. 

When  a  science  of  human  behavior  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  it  wiU  come 
as  the  joint  work  of  the  biologists  and  psychiatrists  on  one  ade  and  of 
psychologists  and  sociologists  on  the  other,  and  each  partv  will  have  to 
know  weU  and  give  respectful  attention  to  the  work  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Paton  presents  us  with  an  excellent  account  of  the  data  which  his  side  can 
now  contribute.  We  trust  that  his  acceptance  of  a  place  on  the  programme 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  Prince- 
ton argues  an  inclination  on  his  part  toward  a  better  acquaintance  with 
working  psychologists  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  scienoe. 

£,  C.  S. 

Psychology:  A  Study  of  Mental  Life,  By  Robert  S.  Woodworth. 
New  York.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  192 1.  I^.  x,  580. 

In  an  easv  and  conversational  style.  Professor  Woodworth  presents 
in  this  book  his  idea  of  modem  psychology,  which,  as  he  says  in  his 
(^ning  sentence,  "is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation  to  bear  upon  mental  Bfe  and  its  problems."  Aban- 
doning the  traditional  isolation  and  independence  of  psychology  as  a 
separate  science,  he  adopts  thepoint  of  view  tnat  it  is  a  department  drbranch 
of  biology.   He  regeurds  psycnology  as  "thSL  science  of  the  conaciniw  and 
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Deajvogoacious  aotivities  of  living  indi^duals"  (p.  17).  The  protot^rpe 
oftfie  coDflciouB  and  neamxmacioua  aolivitiee  is  the  aimple  reaction,  which 
is  "a  re8jxm$e  to  a  $iimtdus"  (p.  22).  This  schema  of  stimulus-response  ia 
of  (^reat  systematic  importance.  It  appears  in  the  exposition  of  all  the 
activities,  the  conscious  and  the  near-conscious,  the  higner  and  the  lower, 
the  native  and  the  acquired,  and  it  forms  the  scaffolding  of  the  entire  work. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  Woodworth  describes  the  subject-matter, 
problem,  and  methods  of  psychology. 

The  subject-matter  of  psychology  is  the  mental  activities,  which 
form  a  sub-class  of  the  vital  activities.  The  activities  considered  are 
those  of  individuals  as  distinct  from  those  of  groups  and  from  those  of 
single  organs:  a  distinction  which  separates  psycholosy^  from  sociology 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  physiology  on  the  other.  The  limiting  adjective 
'mental'  is  merely  relative,  for  the  neaiMM>nscious  activities — those  closely 
related  to  consciousness — ^belong  properly  to  the  subject-matter  of  psy- 
chology. Within  these  broad  limitations  the  activities  which  psychology 
studies  may  be  human  or  animal,  adult  or  child,  normal  or  abnormal. 

The  problem  of  psycholo^  is  threefold:  to  determine  how  individuals 
differ  in  their  mental  activities,  how  they  resemble  one  another  in  their 
mental  activities,  and  how  the  study  of  these  differences  and  these  lik^ 
nesses  may  be  put  to  practical  ends. 

The  general  methods  of  psychology  are  the  experimental,  oomparativeuX 
genetic,  and  x)athological.    With  every  one  of  these  two  specific  modes  of  ] 
approach  may  be  followed:   the  inteMpirotive  (the  mode  peculiar  to  the/ 
science  of  consciousness),  and  the  obiecuve  (the  mode  peculiar  to  the 
science  of  behavior).  Woodworth  emplCgsroth. 

With  the  field  thus  de^ea,  '4;ne  next  question  is  where  to  commence 
operations"  (p.  21).  The  answer,  of  course,  is  "to  start  with  the  simplest 
sorts  of  mental  performance,  either  with  sensations,  as  do  the  introspective 
psychologists  wno  think  of  sensations  as  the  chief  elements  of  which  con- 
sciousness is  composed,  or  with  reflexes,  as  do  the  behaviorists  who  con- 
ceive of  behavior  as  composed  of  these  simple  motor  reactions"  (p.  21). 
The  cue  is  taken  from  the  behaviorists  "because  the  facts  of  motor  re- 
action are  more  widely  useful  in  our  further  studies  than  the  facts  of  sen- 
sation, and  because  the  facts  of  sensation  fit  better  into  the  general  scheme 
of  reactions  than  the  facts  of  reaction  fit  into  any  general  scheme  based 
on  sensation"  (p.  22).  A  further  "advantage  of  basing  our  psychology  on 
reactions  is  that  it  keeps  us  'close  to  the  ground',  and  prevents  our  dis- 
cussions from  sailing  off  into  the  clouds  of  picturesque  but  fanciful  inter- 
pretation. Psycholc^  is  verv  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  game  of  blowing 
bubbles,  unless  we  pm  ourselves  down  to  hard-headed  ways  of  thinking. 
The  notion  of  a  reaction  is  of  great  value  here,  just  because  it  is  so  harot- 
headed  and  concrete"  (p.  68). 

The  reaction  b  therefore  accepted  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  psy- 
chology, and  is  defined  as  "a  respanse  to  a  $HmtduB.**  A  stimulus  b  any 
force  or  agent  that,  acting  upon  the  individual,  releases  energy  stored  in  the 
organism;  and  a  response  m  the  simplest  case  is  a  muscular  movement, 
in  more  complex  cases  any  act  of  the  mdividual  organism:  a  feeling,  sen- 
sing, doing,  observing,  knowing,  inferring,  etc. 

Working  from  the  simple  to  the  complex^  Woodworth  in  Chapter  11 
considers  the  reflexes  and  other  elementary  forms  of  reaction,  and  then 
advances  in  Chapter  III  to  the  reactions  of  the  higher  levels.   He  argues^ 
that  under  his  definition  "there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  indnide  I 
a  great  variety  of  mental  processes  [sensations,  perceptions,  thoughts]/ 
under  the  general  head  of  reacti<m"  (p.  45). 

In  Chapter  IV  purposes,  motives,  interests,  or  tendencies  (as  they  are 
more  aptly  called),  which  at  first  thought  seem  to  transcend  the  'stimulus- 
reqwnse'  point  of  view,  are  reconciled  to  it.  Woodworth  finds  that  a  pup- 
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pose  is  itself  an  inner  response  to  some  external  stimulus,  which  persists 
for  a  time,  and  which  acts  in  its  turn  as  a  central  stimulus  to  further  re- 
actions. 

With  this  "stock  of  methods  and  general  concepts/'  Woodworth  turns 
in  Chapter  V  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  democratic  John  Doe: 
which  of  his  traits  are  native  and  which  a(»quired?  Proceeding  upon  the 
criterion  of  universality,  that  that  trait  which  all  individuals  of  the  same 
descent  show  in  conmion  is  native — ^unless  evidence  can  be  brought  forward 
to  the  contrary  (p.  08),  Woodworth  classifies  the  native  traits  as:  reflex, 
instinct,  emotion,  feelmg,  sensation,  attention,  and  intelligence.  These 
traits  he  describes,  so  far  as  possible,  from  both  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective points  of  view. 

Reflex  and  instinct  are  described  only  from  the  objective  side.   The 
reflex  is  a  motor  or  ^ndular  response;  the  instinct  is  a  igotor  <[>r  gUnHn^  . 
^^dSgcy.   Neither  is  conscious,  but  both  w"  near-conscious  in  that  tnev 

^     Emotion  is  described  from  both  points  of  view.  On  the  objective  side 
/the  emotion,  which  (as  the  inventory  of  the  instincts  and  emotions  in 
I  Copter  VIII  shows)  is  closelv  bound  up  with  instinct,  is  a  neural  response. 
\  It  is  the  end-result  of  a  number  of  internal  and  external  preparatoiy  acts 
Vpf  muscles,  organs,  and  glands.  On  the  subjective  side  it  is  closely  bound  up 
with  impulse,  with  the  conscious  tendency  of  'Vantin^  to  do  something. 
Considered  apart  from  this  tendency,  however,  emotion  is  a  ''conscious 
stii^up,"  a  ''teeling  somehow,^'  a  "mass  of  sensations''  aroused  by  ob- 
jective bodily  changes. 

"Feeling  is  subjective  and  unanalysed";  "it  is  simply  the  *way  you  feel'" 
(p.  172).  While  conscious,  it  is  not  cognitive;  for  "as  soon  as  you  begin 
cognizing  and  say,  'I  feel  oadly  here  or  there,  in  this  way  or  in  that,'  you 
know  something  about  vour  subjective  condition,  but  the  feeling  has  evap- 
orated for  the  instant.  On  the  objective  side  "feeling  is  an  impulse  to 
'stand  pat'  or  to  end  the  state;"  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  specific  neural 
tendency. 

Sensation  on  the  subjective  side  is  bare  conscious  response.  "The 
child  does  not  learn  to  see  or  hear^  though  he  learns  the  meaning  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  He  gets  sensation  as  soon  as  his  senses  are  stimulated, 
but  recognition  of  objects  and  facts  comes  with  experience.  Hold  an 
orange  before  his  open  eyes  and  he  sees,  but  the  first  time  he  doesn't  see 
an  orange.  The  adult  sees  an  object,  where  the  baby  gets  only  sensation. 
'Pure  sensation,'  free  from  all  recogmtion,  can  scarcely  occur  except  in  the 
very  young  baby"  (p.  187).  On  the  objective  side  "sensation  mi^  be  called 
the  m«t  response  of  the  brain  to  the  external  stimulus."  "Without  the 
brain  response,  there  is  apparently  no  conscious  sensation,  so  that  the 
activity  of  the  sense  organ  and  sensory  nerve  is  preliminary  to  the  se^isation 
proper."  After  describing  the  various  sense  organs  and  discussing  the 
elementary  sensations  and  their  blends  or  comi>ounds, — a  discussion  niarked 
only  by  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  Ladd-Franklin  theory  of  vision, — 
Woodworth  turns  to  tiie  consideration  of  adaptation,  after-image,  and 
contrast.  This  chapter  on  sensation,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  "might 
pterfectly  well  be  omitted without  appreciably  disturbing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  rest." 

"Attention  is  preparatory,  selective,  mobile,  highly  conscious."  "To 
attend  to  a  thing  is  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  that  thing,  it  is  to  respond 
to  that  thing  and  disregard  other  things,  and  it  is  to  expect  something 
more  from  that  thing"  (p.  244).  Attention  is  a  complex  response.  "Its 
>  natural  stimulus  is  anythmg  novel  or  sudden,  its  'emotional  state'  is  curi- 
osity or  expectancy,  and  i^  instinctive  reaction  consists  of  exploratory 
movements,  its  inherent  impulse  is  to  explore,  examine,  or  await. 

On  the  subjective  side  attention  is  hig^y  conscious.  "One  of  the 
surest  of  all  introspective  observations  is  that  we  are  more  conscious  of 
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that  to  which  we  are  attending  than  of  anything  else."  On  the  objective  side 
attention  is  a  neural  and  motor  reaction:  neund,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental 
activity;  for  degree  of  consciousness  tallies,  not  with  intensity  of  sensation 
or  enerpy  of  muscular  action,  but  with  aegree  of  mental  activity;  and 
motor,  m  so  far  as  the  movements  that  occur  in  attending  to  an  object  are 
such  as  to  bring  the  sense-organs  to  bear  on  that  object  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Intelligence  comprises  the  organism's  innate  limitations  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  reaction.  On  the  subjective  side  intelligenoe  is  like  reflex  and 
instinct,  i.  e.,  it  is  near-conscious.  On  the  objective  side  it  resembles  in- 
stinct in  that  it  is  a  native  tendency;  but  instinct  consists  in  ready-made 
native  reaction-tendencies,  whereas  the  intelligence  of  an  individual  at 
any  age  depends  on  what  he  has  previously  learned.  It  mi^t  appear  from 
this  statement  that  intelligence  is  not  a  native  but  an  acquired  trait;  but, 
in  fact,  what  the  individual  learns  depends  upon  his  retentivity,  his  re- 
sponsiveness to  relaitionshiiM,  his  persistence,  his  submissiveness,  his 
curiosity,  and  his  special  aptitudes. 

The  acquired  reactions  and  tendencies  to  react — all  knowledge,  the 
whole  stock  of  ideas  and  of  motor  skill,  and  certain  motives  and  likes  and 
dislikes — are  modifications  of  the  native  forms  just  mentioned.  In  the  ne3[t 
four  chapters  the  processes  of  learning  and  acquiring  these  modifications 
are  dracribed.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  acquirin|(  of  motor  habits  and 
skill;  the  second,  to  memory^  the  third,  to  acquired  mental  reactions; 
and  the  fourth  b  given  to  association,  to  a  consideration  of  the  genial  laws 
of  exercise  and  of  combination  which  hold  sway  in  the  whole  field  of  ac- 
quisition of  reactions. 

At  this  point  the  decision  is  reached  that  John  Doe's  "behavior  is 
primarily  instinctive  or  native,  but  that  new  attachments  of  stimulus 
and  resi)onse,  and  new  combinations  of  responses,  acquired  in  the  process 
of  learning,  have  furnished  him  with  such  an  assortment  of  habits  of  all 
sorts  that  we  can  scarcely  identify  any  longer  the  native  reactions  out  of 
which  his  whole  behavior  is  built."  Henceforth  we  must  keep  him  under 
surveillance  in  order  to  see  what  use  he  makes  of  this  vast  stock  of  native 
and  acquired  reactions,  how  he  behaves  from  dav  to  daj,  and  how  he  meets 
the  exigencies  of  life  (p.  419).  Study  reveals  that  "his  life  is  a  voyage  of 
discovery  and  at  the  same  time  a  career  of  invention"  (p.  421 ). 

The  culmination  of  the  process  of  discoveiy  is  perception.  On  the 
subjective  side  "it  consists  in  responding  to  a  stimulus  by  knowing  some 
fact  indicated  by  it  either  directl}^  or  indirectly"  (p.  422).  Sensation  gives 
us  the  sign  of  some  fact;  perception,  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  On  the  ob- 
jective side  perception  is  a  secondary  response  to  aphysical  stimulus,  being 
propeiiy  a  direct  response  to  the  sensation,  "liie  chain  of  events  is: 
Stimulus,  response  of  the  sense  organ  and  sensory  nerve,  first  cortical  re- 
sponse wnich  is  sensation,  second  cortical  response  which  is  perception"  (p. 
423).  It  is  only^  however,  the  simplest  perception  which  is  thus  sin^y 
determined;  orainarily  it  takes  a  collection  of  stimuli  to  arouse  a  percep- 
tion. This  collection  is  at  the  same  time  a  selection  (imder  the  laws  of  at- 
tention and  association)  from  the  whole  mass  of  sensory  stimuli  acting  at 
any  moment  on  the  individual.  "Perception  is  at*  once  an  isolating  and 
combining  response"  (p.  431).  Reason  is  the  counterpart  of  perception; 
"indeed  in  discussing  reason  we  are  still  on  the  topic  of  perception."  The 
reasoner  is  an  explorer,  and  the  goal  of  his  exploration  is  the  perception  of 
some  fact  previously  unknown  to  him.  Two  facts  are  present  as  stimuli, 
and  the  response,  which  on  the  subjective  side  is  adled  inference,  consists 
in  perceiving  a  third  fact  that  is  implied  in  the  two  stimulus  facts.  "In- 
ference, typically,  is  a  reaponse  to  two  facts,  and  the  response  consists 
in  perceiving  a  third  fact  that  is  bound  up  in  the  other  two."  On  the  ob- 
jective side  reasoning  is  the  same  as  perception,  a  neural  response  of  the 
cortical  regions  adjatoent  to  the  sensory  areas. 
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From  exploration  and  discovery,  which  are  involved  in  perception 
and  reason,  we  turn  to  manipulation  and  invention,  which  are  involved  in 
imagination.  The  stimulus  consists  of  facts,  either  perceived  at  the  mo- 
ment or  recalled  from  past  perception,  that  are  now  freshly  related  or 
combined.  The  response  may  be  divided  into  two  phases:  preliminary, 
receiving  a  combination  of  stimuli;  and  final,  responding  to  the  combi- 
nation. Typically,  the  preliminary  sta^  consists  in  the  recall  of  facts 
previously  perceived.  The  final  stage  is  invention,  which  consists  in  a 
response  to  the  novel  combination  of  facts. 

Will  and  Personality,  the  subjects  of  the  closing  chapters,  are  not 

W^chological  terms  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  special  Kinds  of  responses, 
ill  refers  to  certain  relationships  in  which  a  response  may  stand  to  other 
responses;  personality,  to  the  array  of  native  and  acquired  traits.  Under 
the  heading  'Will'  Woodworth  discusses  the  various  Kinds  of  action  and 
the  practical  applications  of  the  subject,  "how  to  ^t  action  either  from 
yourself  or  from  others.''  Under  'Personality'  he  discusses  the  factors  in- 
volved, the  development  and  expansion  of  the  self,  and  the  unconscious 
mind.  In  his  consideration  of  the  unconscious,  he  severely  criticises  the 
concepts  and  tenets  of  Freud  and  of  the  psychoanalytical  school. 

We  have  here  an  empirical  biological  system  which  has  been  cast  in 
the  mould  of  ''stimulus-response,"  a  mould  which  even  cursory  studv  re- 
veals as  inadequate.  The  concept  is  teleological  throughout,  and  the 
logical  consequences  of  interactionism  can  not  be  escaped. 

Few  definitions  are  attempted.  Woodworth  is  satisfied  for  the  most 
part  to  rel}r  upon  the  common-sense  appraisement  of  his  terms.  Where 
this  seems  inadequate,  and  he  does  attempt  definition,  the  formulas  are 
for  the  most  part  vague  and  uncertain.  For  example,  the  definition  of 
reaction,  the  unique  and  fundamental  concept  of  the  system,  is  "a  re- 
sponse to  a  stimtdus."  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  an  exact  definition  of  either 
of  these  terms.  A  stimulus  is  "any  force  or  agent  that  acting  upon  the  in- 
dividual arouses  a  response;"  but  what,  then,  is  a  force  or  agent?  is  it 
physical  or  mental  or  physiological?  and  how  does  the  undefined  force 
or  agent  act,  and  what  does  it  act  upon?  Woodworth  replies  that  it  acts 
upon  the  individual,  but  again  he  nowhere  tells  us  what  he  means  by  an 
individual.  What  does  the  force  do  to  this  enigmatical  individual?  We 
are  told  that  it  "arouses  a  response."  And  response  is  described  as  any  act 
of  the  individual  organism  aroused  by  a  stimulus.  Tautology,  pure  and 
simple!  One  member  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  other.  When  we  turn  to 
the  acts  themselves,  we  find- that  acts  of  the  muscles,  glands,  organs, 
end-organs,  nerves,  sensory  centers,  cortex,  as  well  as  stir-ups,  wanting-to- 
do-something,  feeling,  sensing,  hignly  conscious  consciousnesses,  observ- 
ing, doing,  knowing,  inferring,  inventing  and  modifying  appear  on  the 
scene.  But  these  activities  belong  to  very  different  universes,  and  can  be 
brought  together  under  the  concept  of  reaction  only  because  of  the  loose- 
ness of  the  terms  employed. 

Psychology  does  not,  however,  include  all  the  activities  that  can  be 
grouped  under  the  concept  of  stimulus-response,  but  only  those  that  are 
''conscious  or  near-conscious,"  only  those  that  come  from  "the  organism 
or  individual  as  a  whole."  Upon  these  principles,  Woodworth  excludes 
the  activities  of  digestion,  of  the  circulation,  of  the  liver,  etc.  The  lim- 
itation of  subject-matter  would  be  more  comprehensible  if  "conscious" 
and  "near-conscious"  and  "organism  as  a  whole"  were  unequivocally 
defined.  They  are  not;  and  we  find  that  the  author's  exposition  but  adds 
to  our  perplexity.  On  p.  73  he  illustrates  the  organic  level  of  purposive 
behavior  by  reference  to  the  stimulation  of  a  singe  muscle,  which  by  his 
own  criteria  must  be  physiological!  Again  it  is  difficult  to  see,  on  the  basis  \ 
of  relation  to  consciousness,  why  he  includes  reflex,  instinct  and  intelli-  1 
gence  and  excludes  digestion,  circulation  and  breatning.   On  the  basis  of  .X 
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extent  of  activity,  whether  of  a  single  orpm  or  of  the  whole  individual, 
the  case  is  even  more  puzzling.  The  activity  of  the  circulatory  eystem, 
which  extends  throu^out  the  entire  body,  is  excluded,  whereas  tne  iso- 
lated pupillary  reflex  is  included.  It  is  also  not  easy  to  see  why  Woodwofth 
includes  emotion  and  attention  among  native  traits.  Emotion,  he  sagrB/S 
''consists  wholly  of  the  sensations  of  bodily  changes.''  Why,  then,  is  it  1 
listed  as  a  separate  trait?  Why  is  it  not  included  in  the  chapter  on  seiUH^ 
tion  and  discussed  as  a  blendr  Elsewhere,  we  read  that  "all  the  emotions 
belong  under  the  general  heading  of  the  feelings."  Attention  from  the 
objective  point  of  view  g^ves  us  nothing  new;  it  practically  amounts 
to  emotion,  instinct  and  impulse.  From  the  subjective  point  of  view, 
however,  we  find  that  **we  are  more  conscious  of  that  to  which  we  are 
attending  than  of  anything  else;''  attention  is  a  high  degree  of  conscious- 
ness. Since  degree  of  consciousness  tallies,  not  with  intensity  of  sensation 
or  energy  of  muscular  action,  but  with  degree  of  mental  activity  (p.  266); 
and  since  mental  activity  is  defined  as  conscious  or  near-conscious  act- 
ivity; it  follows  that  attention  is  a  high  degree  of  consciousness  which 
goes  with  a  high  degree  of  conscious  or  near-conscious  activity. 

The  discussion  of  attention  brings  up  the  question  of  degree  of  con- 
sciousness.  What  does  this  expression  mean?   How  can  there  be,  for  in- 
stance, degrees  of  consciousness  in  the  field  of  sensation?   This  tndt,  be 
it  remembered,  is  not  cognitive.  When  we  pass  to  the  more  complex  levels, 
awareness  and  cognition  appear,  and  desrees  of  consciousness  find  ready 
application.   Still,  even  at  tne  cognitive  level,  the  concept  is  not  without 
its  pitfalls;  it  implies  a  permanent  mind^  a  knower^  and  carries  us  back 
to  the  old  'self-activity*  psychology.   This  implication  is  also  present  in 
Woodworth's  concept  of  tendency.   His  exposition  is  straightforward  and 
clear  in  the  explanation  of  tendencies  and  the  treatment  of  native  traits; 
but  in  his  discussion  of  the  acquired  traits  and  of  the  modifications  which 
follow  the  laws  of  exercise  and  combination  the  implication  of  a  permanent 
mind  is  very  apparent.   For  example:  how  can  use  or  exercise  modify  a 
native  trait?    Modification  is  explainable  only  by  the  tacit  assumption  \ 
of  the  middle  term,  the  tendency^  which  is  effective  in  both  directions:  \ 
toward  the  stimulus,  in  the  substitution  and  detachment  of  the  oridnal  J 
stimulus;  toward  the  response,  in  the  substitution  and  combination  <»  re-X 
spouses. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  colloquial,  facetious,  and  even  slangy,  as  some 
of  the  excerpts  already  quoted  show,  and  as  the  following  remarks  will 
further  illustrate:  "The  dog  passed  another  on  the  way  without  so  much 
as  sa3ring  'How  d'ye  do?'";  ''We  had  better  fetch  that  law  out  again  and 
put  it  in  good  repair  and  see  whether  it  is  adequate  for  the  job  that  we 
now  have  on  hand;"  "Now  bring  in  our  trusty  law  of  exercise;  "The  law 
of  combination  seems  to  fill  the  bill  very  well;"  "Errors  of  any  kind  are 
meat  to  the  psychologists;"  "Not  that  Freud  would  get  our  OK."  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  innovation  is  of  advantage  to  a  scientific 
text-book. 

K.  M.  D. 

Die  Grundlaaen  der  psychischen  EniwiMung,  Eine  EinfAkrung  in 
die  KinderpsychMogie.  By  £l.  Koffka.  Osterwieck  am  Hars.  192 1.  Pp. 
viiiH-278. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  restatement  of  facts  and  inferences  regarding 
mental  development  and  the  psycholo^  of  childhood;  it  is  a  reinter- 
pretation  of  the  genesis  of  mind  according  to  certain  principles  of  mental 
structure  which  have  ^own  out  of  the  recent  experimental  work  on  per- 
c^ion  undertaken  by  KAhler,  Wertheimer,  Koffka,  and  their  collaborators. 
Tne  new  point  of  view  is  radical  in  its  abandonment  of  the  conscious  ele- 
ment as  a  unit  of  structure,  for  with  this  go  also  the  law  of  association. 
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as  commonly  understood,  and  likewise  the  well-wom  mechanistic  oonoep- 
tkm  of  interconnecting  neural  pathways.  In  jdaoe  of  the  older  theory  of 
mind  as  originally  a  cnaos  of  discrete  elemenia  which  must  be  associated 
together  by  frequent  repetition  in  order  that  certain  ^bonds'  of  connection 
may  be  establiwed  as  habits,  the  new  structural  psychology  finds  a  'dosed 
system'  already  formulated  as  an  original  phenomenal  datum.  Correspond- 
ing to  this  is  a  'closed  S3rstem'  on  the  physical  side  which  replaces  the 
discrete  stimulus;  while  mediating^  between  the  two  are  the  functional 
uniformities  of  the  organism  in  its  biologically  adaptive  processes. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  mechanistic  interpretations  of  behavior 
advanced  by  Thomdike  and  Watson  come  in  for  detailed  criticism.  Over 
against  the  experiments  of  the  American  students  of  animal  behavior 
are  placed  those  recently  carried  out  by  Wolfgang  Kdhler  at  the  e^meri- 
mental  station  established  by  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Science  at  Ten- 
eriffe.  As  an  indication  of  the  difference,  both  in  method  and  results,  which 
arises  from  so  radical  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  tne  pro- 
Mem  of  behavior  is  attacked,  we  may  state  the  case  briefly  as  Koffka  pre- 
sents it. 

Thomdike^  in  his  famous  puzzle-box  experiments,  confronts  the  animal 
with  a  task  which  can  be  solved  only  by  chance.  The  approjniate  response 
by  which  release  from  the  box  is  obtained  is  not  one  which  the  animal 
could  readily  imderstand,  even  if  it  had  the  capacity  of  understanding. 
Hence  the  trial-and-error  method  employed  is  bbth  tedious  and  wasteful. 
That  the  animal  does,  nevertheless,  succeed  eventually  in  mastering  the 
situation  is  not  explained  bv  repetition  alone,  as  Thomdike  admits;  nor 
is  it  explained  by  the  satisfaction  that  attends  an  effective  performance, 
since  neither  a  preformed  neural  readiness  to  do  the  act  in  Question  nor 
apleasurable  nuance  attaching  to  this  fortuitous  activil^  can  oe  assumed. 
The  animal  learns  here,  as  elsewhere,  according  to  Kofirka,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  functional  structure  which  includes  in  its  continuous  course  the 
'situation'  of  hunger  and  irritability  upon  confinement,  the  selective  man- 
hmlatory  act  of  release,  and  the  subsequent  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
food.  But  the  conditions  imder  which  this  complex  series  of  states  and 
events  is  formed  are  the  worst  possible  in  which  to  reveal  inventiveness  or 
intelligence.  Hence  the  act  is  but  slowly  acquired,  and  readily  forgotten, 
because  the  important  factors  in  the  total  structure  are  motor  rhythms 
which  do  not  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  original  impulsive  situation. 
Yet  even  here  the  t3rpe  of  activity  involved  in  the  release  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  animal's  learning.  When  Thomdike 
taught  his  cat  to  lick  itself  before  he  would  open  the  cage  and  reSease  it,  he 
found  that  the  act  in  question  rapidly  de^nerated  into  the  merest  rudi- 
mentary gesture;  and  if  not  then  given  its  fre^om  the  cat  faOed  to  re- 
peat the  performance  immediately  as  it  would  always  do  when  its  act 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  release.  Thomdike  was  unable 
to  explain  this  fact,  but  Kdhler's  observations  lead  him  to  conclude  that 
the  behavior  of  the  animal  is  always  typically  different  when  the  act  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is,  from  its  point  of  view,  senseless.  An  efficient 
performance  in  solving  a  problem  always  involves  some  'insight'  on  the  part 
of  liie  animal,  that  is,  the  means  taken  to  achieve  the  end  always  indicate 
an  inner  structural  connection. 

Thus  Kdhler  in  his  experiments  with  chimpanzees  and  hens  alwa3rs 
planned  a  situation  where  insight  was  possible,  leaving  the  results  to 
determine  whether  it  was  present  or  not.  In  general  the  arrangements  in 
^bier's  tests  were  such  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  reward,  the  animal  must 
discover  an  indirect  means  by  the  use  of  a  tool  or  by  overcoming  some 
hindrance  in  its  way.  Thus  a  basket  of  fruit  placed  outside  of  the  ape's 
Teach  could  be  secured  by  pulling  on  a  string  attached  to  the  basket,  by 
poking  it  forward  with  a  stick,  or  by  mounting  upon  a  box  which  the  ape 
must  first  place  under  it.  These  tasks  were  not  always  eaoy  to  perform,  but 
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the  achievement,  after  many  vain  attempts  interspersed  with  periods  of 
rest,  was  always  a  sudden  and  immediate  reaction  in  which  tne  means 
employed  in  attaining  the  end  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  intelligent 
discovery.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  was  the  use  made 
of  two  pieces  of  bamboo  byputting  the  smaller  into  the  end  of  the  larger  to 
give  a  needed  extension.  The  ape  had  previously  poked  out  one  stidc  by 
means  of  the  other  until  it  touched  the  basket,  but  it  was  only  in  what  ap- 
peaaed  to  be  an  idle  moment  of  play  that  the  discovery  of  fitting  the  smaller 
mto  the  larger  stick  was  made.  At  once  the  animal  went  for  the  basket 
with  the  now  lengthened  stick,  and  though  the  sticks  fell  apart  because 
they  had  not  been  well  put  tc«ether.  the  ape  was  not  deterred  in  its  purpose, 
but  refitted  them  again,  and  fetched  in  the  fruit. 

That  structund  formulations  are  original  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
and  not  a  product  of  previous  learning,  is  indicated  by  the  experiments 
with  hens,  a  species  not  precisely  noted  for  intelligence.  Having  found 
that  hens  can  discriminate  light  and  dark  x>&peray  these  were  placed 
on  food  boxes  and  the  hen  trained  to  select  the  box  with  the  darker  labeL 
In  the  course  of  the  experiment  care  was  taken  to  alter  the  position  and  also 
the  papers,  so  that  the  cue  should  be  given  by  the  specific  brightness  and 
not  by  any  other  factors.  After  training,  'critical'  tests  were  mi^e  in  whioh 
a  lighter  or  a  darker  color  than  either  of  those  in  the  training  series  was 
esrooeed  along  with  the  'positive'  color  which  the  hen  had  been  taui^t  to 
select,  or  the  'negative'  color  which  it  had  been  taught  to  reject.  If  be- 
havior is  originaUy  determined  by  a  discrete  stimulus  we  should  expect 
the  hen  always  to  select  the  positive  color,  whenever  present,  and  likewise 
always  to  reject  the  negative  color.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  if  the  hen 
had  been  taught  to  select  the  darker  of  two  colors,  it  continued  to  select 
the  darker,  even  when  the  box  in  question  had  been  the  'negative'  box  in 
the  training  series.  Likewise  it  rejected  what  had  been  the  'positive'  box 
in  favor  of  one  whose  color  label  was  still  darker. 

From  such  results  as  these  KofiTka  elaborates  a  theory  of  structural 
phenomena  upon  the  basis  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give  a  reinterpretation 
of  mental  ana  bodily  development,  the  nature  of  reflexive  and  instinctive 
activity,  and  the  mode  of  learning.  The  genesis  of  a  phenomenal  structure 
is  the  appearance  of  a  qiudity  limited  and  somewhat  definite  on  a  back- 
ground wnich  is  both  vague  and  indefinite.  These  are  the  most  primitive 
phenomena  of  perception  in  which  every  member  of  the  structure  carries 
all  the  other  members  along  with  it.  Thus,  the  discovery  of  any  particular 
member,  as  such^  the  creation  of  a  new  structure,  which  has  not  pre- 
viously existed.  Whatever  arises  in  consciousness  as  a  structure  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  organism  reacts,  being  conditioned  not  only  by  the 
corresponding  structures  involved  in  the  physical  impression,  but  likewise 
by  biolodcal  needs  and  impulses  of  benavior.  Thus  'friendliness'  and 
'imfnendhness'  are  more  primitive  structures  than  a  blue  spot^  and  in  the 
original  structures  the  affective  elements  are  in  no  wise  distinct  from  the 
perceptual.  The  assumption  that  a  sensation  is  determined  for  all  time  by 
its  stimulus  must  be  given  over,  for  a  sensation  is  only  a  hi^y  elaborate 
and  refined  structure,  entirely  a  product  of  analysis,  and  in  no  sense  an 
original  datum  of  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  the  color  discrimination  of 
infants,  to  which  the  author  gives  detailed  consideration,  must  be  rein- 
terpreted in  terms  of  structures,  light  and  dark,  'warm'  and  'cold',  colored 
ana  imcolored,  in  place  of  the  discrete  sensory  elements  which  have  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  color  sensitivity. 

Transfer  of  training  is  readily  understood  as  an  acquisition  of  struc- 
tures ;  for  withm  a  broader  structure  a  partial  structure  of  similar  form  may 
find  facilitation  of  expression,  whereas  Thomdike's  doctrine  of  'iden- 
tical elements'  makes  no  sucn  provision  for  flexibility  of  application. 
Again,  learning  to  read  by  sight  tnrough  sheer  repetition  is  futile,  because 
one  never  learns  anything  unless  opportunity  is  given  for  recitation  in 
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which  the  material  can  be  worked  over  into  a  Btnictural  form, 
is  never  a  mere  connection  of  impressions  or  acts,  but  always  a  certain  way 
of  actmff .  But,  a  certain  way  of  acting  having  been  learned,  quite  different 
materiaLB  both  of  perception  and  of  response  may  be  suited  to  the  perform- 
ance; for  it  is  not  the  materials,  either  as  sensory  ingredients  or  as  spcKofic 
muscular  reactions,  which  constitute  the  phenomenal  structure  that  has 
been  learned,  but  something  quite  different,  conditioned  by  the  functional 
uniformity  of  the  organism  in  its  biological  processes. 

Here,  however,  the  author  leaves  us  in  doubt,  for  apparently  he  has 
no  psychological  doctrine  of  intention  by  means  of  which  the  analytic 
data  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  are  shown  to  constitute  these  mental 
structures.  If  the  same  structure  may  arise  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions of  stimulation  and  persist  through  various  muscular  adjustments  of 
response,  is  there  no  strictly  phenomenal  pattern  by  which  the  identity  of 
the  structure  can  be  gauged?  It  would  seem  that  Kloffka  regards  this  iden- 
tity of  structure  as  sufficiently  defined  in  terms  of  its  biological  function: 
but  though  he  attempts  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  mechanism  and 
vitalism  as  alternate  explanations,  by  an  interpretation  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  he  is  not  altogether  successful  in  making  clear  his 
emancipation  from  teleology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  variety  of 
structures,  primitive  and  acquired,  and  also  to  the  genesis  of  series  and 
groups  in  perception  and  in  movement,  but  one  is  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
an  unequivocal  determination  within  the  phenomenal  realm  of  conscious- 
ness itself. 

In  considerinff  the  tests  of  Kdhler  on  apes  and  hens  with  respect  to  the 
apparent  sixe  of  objects  and  the  surface-color  of  labels,  one  migut  suppose 
from  the  results  obtained  that  within  the  structural  range  of  an  ape's  view 
there  is  no  phenomenal  difference  in  the  perceiv^  size  of  an  object  as  it 
recedes  into  distance,  and  likewise  that  the  surface-color  of  a  neutral  grey 
remains  phenomenally  constant  even  when  its  comparative  brijghtness  has 
been  reversed  with  reference  to  the  'negative'  color  of  the  training  series. 
The  facts  as  indicated  in  Kdhler's  careful  tests  are  unimpeachable,  3ret 
no  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  account  for  them  in  phenomenal  terms. 
A  similar  criticism  has  been  made  of  Wertheimer's  ^hi  phenomenon,' 
as  the  essential  structure  of  visual  movement;  but  Dimmick  found  con- 
scious data  for  the  'phi  phenomenon'  as  a  grey  flash  integrating  with  an 
attribute  of  duration.^ 

Even  if  we  are  now  led  to  relinouish  elemental  sensations  and  their  as- 
sociation as  the  groundwork  of  psycnology,  must  we  turn  to  biology,  with 
its  teleological  or  mechanistic  implications,  for  the  interpretation  of  every 
mental  structure  that  a  concrete  act  of  behavior  may  imply?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  problem  of  psychology  to  investigate  these  mental  structures  as  in- 
tegrations of  qualities  involved  in  their  membership,  in  order  that  the  gross 
nature  of  the  structured  quale  may  be  reduced  to  attributive  aspects  such 
as  qualitative  modality,  intensity,  duration,  spread,  etc.,  each  one  of  which 
can  be  controlled  by  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  stimulus?  One  has 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  these  new  pnenomenologists  of  mental  structure 
are  too  ready  to  posit  the  phenomenal  side  of  oehayior  as  unique  data 
which  cannot  be  more  closely  defined.  Yet  a  structure  whc^  members 
are  incapable  of  definition  is  hardly  a  scientific  datum,  and  if  every  de- 
finition must  be  functional,  that  is,  organic,  psychology  is  still  thrown 
back  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  biology,  just  as  surely  as  the  behaviorist 
argues  that  it  must  be.  Even  though  the  physical  universe  itself,  which 
supplies  the  'situations'  for  behavior,  is  rigntly  conceived  as  an  elaborate 
int^onnection  of  structures  to  which  no  mechanistic  interpretation  of 
accretion  and  summation  can  ever  do  justice,  yet  the  uniformities  of  the 
physical  universe  do  submit  to  definition.  Why  not  also  the  corresponding 
uniformities  of  the  mental  structure,  and,  indeed,  in  much  the  same  way? 

*Cf.  this  Journal,  xxxi.,  1920,  p.  317  ff. 
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These  are  but  some  of  the  auestioiis  which  come  to  aae'B  mmd  after 
attempting  to  digest  this  somewnat  bewildering  review  of  the  subtleties 
of  mental  development  and  child-life  that  Kofifka  has  managed  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  book.  We  have  neglected  to  trace  the  outline 
of  his  treatise,  and  have  omitted  many  illuminating  inferences  which  carry 
us  far  beyond  the  crude  and  stodgy  interpretations  which  are  still  current 
in  present-day  American  pedagogy.  But  it  seemed  more  important,  in 
attempting  to  bring  this  very  significant  point  of  view  to  the  attention 
of  American  readers,  to  devote  our  space  to  the  new  theory  and  certain 
of  its  implications,  rather  than  to  review  the  book  with  reference  to  its 
specific  content.  We  may  venture  to  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  widely 
read  by  educational  psvchologists,  because  it  is  filled  with  nuts  for  the 
behaviorist  to  crack,  and  if  not  all  are  ready  to  throw  over  their  pet  theories 
of  appUed  psychology  in  favor  of  the  one  here  proposed,  no  one  can  fail 
to  benefit  from  the  redefinition  of  his  conceptions  which  the  reading  of  this 
book  will  force  upon  him. 

R.  M.  OODEN 

Cornell  University 

A  TreatUe  on  Probability.  By  John  Matnard  Kstnes.  Londoiii 
1921.  Pp.  xi  -f  466.   Price  iSis. 

The  author  of  the  Economic  Conaeguences  of  the  Peace  here  sets  forth 
a  lo^c  of  probability,  an  attempt  to  treat  in  comprehensive  and  systematic 
fashion  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  induction  with  the  related  general 
principles  ot  mathematical  probability  and  statistical  inference.  The  work 
belongs  to  the  course  of  thought  initiated  by  Leibniz,  left  undeveloped 
for  a  time,  brought  again  into  prominence  by  Hume  and  Mill,  and  re- 
vivified and  appfied  to  the  concrete  by  Laplace  and  Jevons  and  Venn. 
The  treatise  itself  was  benm  as  a  fellowship  dissertation  at  Cambridge 
under  the  influence  of  W.  E.  Johnson,  G.  E.  Moore,  and  Bertrand  Russeu, 
to  whom  it  owes  much  both  for  problem  and  method.  After  the  interrup- 
tion due  to  war  work,  it  is  now  modestly  presented  ''for  criticism  and 
enlargement  at  the  hands  of  others.''  It  intends  to  supplant  by  construc- 
tive theory  some  of  the  negative  criticism  contained  in  the  cnapters  on 
induction  in  our  present-day  texts  on  losdc,  but  it  offers  also  a  wealth 
of  critical  materifd  to  mathematicians  who  are  willing  to  be  concerned 
with  the  presuppositions  of  the  theory  of  probability,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  suggestion  and  caution  to  all  who  make  use  of  statistical  methods  in 
seekine  scientific  conclusions. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  with  an  index,  and  a  selected  and 
briefly  annotated  bibliography  of  25  pa^. 

Part  I  gives  the  general  epistemological  settixijg.  Probability  is  defined 
in  its  widest  sense  as  a  relation  between  propositions  (premises)  which  are 
derived  by  direct  knowledge,  and  other  propositions  (conclusions)  which 
are  derived  from  these  incBrectly  by  argument  (inference).  If  not  com- 
pletely implied  in  and  deducible  from  the  data  (premises)  themselves, 
all  conclusions  thus  have  only  a  certain  probability,  and  all  true  induction 
is  effected  by  the  application  of  a  general  theory  of  probability. 

Probability,  bemg  itself  a  relation,  is  always  relative  to  the  data  upon 
which  it  is  based.  A  given  conclusion  may  be  probable  on  one  set  of  data, 
and  improbable  on  another  set.  Independent  certainty,  therefore,  can  be 
regarded  only  as  the  limit  of  all  possible  probability  relations,  based  upon 
infinite  (and  therefore  practically  unattainable)  data. 

Keynes  holds  that  probabilities,  thus  generally  defined,  are  not  always 
comparable,  even  theoretically.  Expressed  metaphorically,  the  "path" 
from  data  to  conclusion  is  not  always  straight,  and  probabilities  lymg  on 
two  different  paths  may  belong  to  different  and  mcomparable  orders. 
The  measurement  and  mathematical  comparison  of  two  probabilities  are 
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possible  only  when  both  lie  in  the  same  path.  This  oecura  only  when  the 
ooncluflion  is  one  of  several  exhaustive,  exclusive,  and  equiprobable  alter- 
natives. Theoretically  such  a  conclusion  exists  only  for  the  problems  of 
predicting  tosses  of  a  coin,  balls  drawn  from  a  bag,  and  the  like.  The  law 
of  non-eufficient  reason  and  the  'frequency"  theory  of  probability  based 
upon  it  are  applicable  in  such  cases,  but  their  application  to  apparently 
sunilar  practical  problems  can  be  made  only  with  reservation  and  great 
drcimispection.  In  thus  extending  their  application,  the  determination 
of  the  relevance  of  data  to  conclusions  is  critical.  Nevertheless,  at  least 
in  concrete  practical  problems  where  conditions  are  complex,  our  judgments 
of  relevance  must  depend  not  upon  rules,  but  upon  direct  insight. 

Common  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  frequency  theory  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  probability  and  the  'Vei^^t"  of  an 
ar^ment,  although  it  is  clear  that  added  evidence,  while  idways  mcreasing 
weight,  may  increase,  leave  unchanged,  or  actually  decrease  the  probability 
of  a  conclusion.  The  common  reUance  upon  the  ''probable  error."  as  a 
measure  of  weight,  is  therefore  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  further 
data  are  more  likely  to  include  more  relevant  and  significant  data.  The 
probable  error,  as  a  partial  description  of  observed  facts,  must  not  be  con- 
tused with  its  use  as  an  indication  of  the  precision  of  a  generaiization  re- 
garding all  (both  observed  and  not  observed)  facts  of  the  Kind  in  question. 

Part  II  restates  the  fundamental  concepts  and  definitions  of  Parti 
in  terms  of  symbolic  logic.  Thus,  a/h  represents  the  probability  of  con- 
clusion a  denved  from  premises  h\  a/h  —  i  represents  certainty;  a/h^o 
represents  impossibility,  etc.  From  such  simple  definitions  and  axioms, 
the  author  develops  the  'laws  of  thought"  or  "necessary  inference"  (con- 
tradiction, excluded  middle,  etc.)  and  the  theorems  of  "probable  inference" 
(addition  and  multiplication  of  probabilities,  inverse  probability,  etc.) 

The  remainder  of  Part  II  deals  with  the  application  of  these  theorems 
to  various  problems.  First  comes  a  treatment  of  the  theoretical  probability 
of  testimony  and  the  credibility  of  witnesses.  Psycholosists  ana  especially 
those  concerned  with  statistics  and  with  theory  of  peycnophysical  method 
will  find  a  wealth  of  new  and  particularly  interesting  material  in  Keynes' 
discussion  of  the  assumptions  ("laws  of  error")  which  are  logically  implied 
in  our  determinations  ot  the  most  probable  value  of  variable  measurements 
by  the  method  of  least  squares,  and  in  our  common  use  of  the  various 
averages,  the  median,  etc.,  as  representative  values. 

Part  III  contains  a  discussion  of  the  assumptions  which  underlie 
induction,  and  a  logical  analysis  of  inductive  generalisation.  Induction, 
in  its  most  general  form,  consists  in  the  observation  of  a  limited  number 
of  things,  aU  of  which  are  found  to  have  certain  common  and  therefore 
essential  properties  (a  known  positive  analogy),  but  some  of  which  also 
are  found  to  have,  and  others  to  lack,  certam  irrelevant  properties  (a 


increased  by  seeking  and  finding  additional  cases  in  which  new  and 
inessential  properties  appear.  Induction,  that  is  to  say,  proceeds  by  in- 
creasing the  negative  analogy,  and  thus  more  and  more  closely  limiting 
the  actually  essential  properties  to  those  of  the  known  positive  analogy. 
Mere  multiplication  of  instances  as  such  would  be  logically  valueless  ex^>t 
for  the  probability  that  the  new  instances  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  diner 
from  those  already  examined  in  points  of  unknown  but  actual  positive  ana- 
logy. 

Part  IV  begins  with  a  discussion  of  "objective  chance"  and  "random- 
ness." The  uBual  definitions  imply  the  frequency-theory  of  probability. 
The  author,  therefore,  redefines  the  concepts  m  terms  of  the  general  theory 
previously  outlined. 
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Objective  ohanoe  does  not  mean  lack  of  detennination»nor  does  it 
necessarily  indicate  a  small  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  fdven  out- 
come. It  exists  when  we  suppose  that  no  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  no  pradicable  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions and  principles  or  relevant  causal  laws  will  enable  us  to  form  more 
probable  conclusions.  Random  selection  exists  when,  in  choosing  a  mem- 
ber from  a  group  or  class,  we  have  no  a  yricri  warrant  for  supposing  that 
we  shall  obtain  any  one  particular  member  rather  than  any  other,  or  whena 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  regarding  the  particular  member  obtained  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  or  not  this  member  actually  possesses 
the  characteristic  under  examination. 

The  definitions  thus  arrived  at  are  then  applied  to  a  variety  of  problen»: 
to  the  question  of  randomness  in  the  distribution  of  angular  inclinations  of 
the  orbits  of  planets,  of  random  causes  for  the  existence  of  binary  stars, 
and  in  the  existence  of  star  drifts;  to  the  questions  of  final  causes  ana 
argument  from  design  and  to  the  problems  of  psychical  research,  etc. 
Finally  comes  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  probability  to  conduct. 
Here  such  questions  as  those  of  ''moral  risk''  and  the  'Tetersburg  paradox" 
are  treated  in  considerable  detail. 

Part  V  is  a  critical  study  of  the  foundations  of  statistical  inference. 
The  first  chapter  brings  out  Driefly  but  emphatically  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  purely  deacripUve  use  oi  statistics  as  applied  to  observed  in- 
stances, and  the  far  more  difficult  and  uncertain  use  of  statistical  methods 
as  a  basis  of  inductive  generalixalian.  The  following  chapter  gives  briefly 
the  historical  setting  of  modem  statistics,  and  deals  chiefly  with  ihe 
"\&w  of  great  numbers''  as  developed  by  the  theoretical  work  of  Bernoulli 
and  Poisson  and  supported  by  the  investi^tions  of  Quetelet.  A  great  deal 
of  later  unjustified  application  of  these  principles  and  theorems,  and  of  the 
modem  preoccupation  with  the  mathematics  rather  than  with  the  loipe 
of  statistics,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insufficiently  critical  attitude,  ue 
too  i^neral  claims,  and  the  sometimes  unguarded  language  of  these  earlier 
statisticians. 

Keynes  then  considers  the  conditions  which  must  exist  if  Bernoulli's 
and  similar  theorems  are  to  hold  for  various  theoretical  and  practical 
cases.  Bernoulli's  theorem,  for  example,  is  rigorously  applicable  only  if 
a  knowledge  of  what  occurs  in  early  ooservations  will  not  affect  the  prob- 
ability of  what  will  occur  in  later  trials :  and,  secondly,  if  these  prob&lHli- 
ties  are  all  equal  amons  themselves.  It  can  be  apph^  for  prediction  in 
1000  tosses  of  a  coin  only  if  our  initial  assurance  as  to  t^e  trueness  of  the 
coin  and  the  conditions  of  tossing  is  so  ereat  that  990  ''heads"  in  succession 
would  not  alter  our  half  expectation  of  "tails"  on  tne  loooth  toss.  '|It  is, 
in  fact,  difficult  to  give  a  concrete  instance  of  a  case  in  which  the  conditions 
for  its  application  are  completely  fulfilled."  This  point  is  exemplified  by 
an  account  of  the  attempts  to  verify  the  theorem  a  posteriori  by  actual 
coin  tossing,  dice  throwm^,  lotteries,  and  roulette.  Poisson's  theorem 
accepts  the  second  assumption  but  not  the  first,  and  the  still  further  gener- 
alised forms  of  the  theory  due  to  Pearson,  Czuoer,  Tchebycheff,  and  Sim- 
mons, though  useful  for  particular  instances,  get  us  reaUy  little  further 
in  the  general  treatment  of  concrete  cases. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  problem  of  the  determination  of  general 
probabilities  from  numerical  frequencies  actually  discovered  for  a  ^roup 
of  instances  of  apparently  similar  character.  He  here  severely  criticises 
the  lack  of  logic  mvolved  in  Laplace's  law  of  succession  and  shows  the 
absurdities  to  which  its  application  may  lead.  The  inversion  of  Bernoulli's 
theorem  is  held  to  be  rigorously  applicable  only  if  we  know  that  our  original 
data  are  a  true  random  sample.  This  knowledge,  as  already  pointed  out. 
is  in  most  concrete  cases  practically  impossible.  [Psychologists  who  find 
a  difference  between  the  means  of  two  apparently  (but  not  certainlv)  un- 
selected  groups  ought  not  to  be  surprisea  if  on  the  next  trial  with  two 
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apjNirentfy  sixnilAr  groups  the  direction  of  d^  Numbers 

and  mathematical  treatment  as  such  can  never  lead  us  to  truth,  apart  from 
consideration  of  the  methods  and  conditions  and  more  general  mductive 
procedures  which  we  use  in  obtaining  the  numerical  results.  The  begin- 
nings of  a  trulv  critical  work  in  this  connection  have  been  made  by  Lesds 
and  von  Bortkiewicz,  a  brief  account  of  whose  methods  concludes  the 
treatise. 

It  is  easy  to  say  in  conclusion  that  logician,  mathematician,  and  man 
of  science  owe  a  debt  of  ^titude  to  the  author  of  the  treatise  for  making 
a  first  truly  comprehensive  and  critical  study  of  questions  which  are  of 
fundamental  sigmficance  to  all  three  disciplines.  Not  all  logicians,  of 
course,  will  agree  that  the  distinction  between  knowledge  gniined  by  "direcV 
perception  and  that  gained  by  argument  is  lo^^ically  fundamental.  Before 
we  can  apply  the  author's  principles  of  induction  to  psychical  research,  for 
instance,  we  must  have  a  theory  of  perception  which  will  enable  us  to  say 
more  definitely  whether  or  not  we  can  directly  perceive  ''spirits",  a  ques- 
tion which  the  author's  system  leaves  open.  Detailed  and  critical  evsJua- 
tion  of  the  treatise,  however,  must  be  left  to  those  more  competent  than 
the  present  reviewer. 

WiLUAM  S.  Foster 
University  of  Minnesota 

Education  and  World  Citizenship:  An  Essay  towards  a  Science  of  Ed- 
ucation. Bv  James  Clerk  Maxwell  Garnett.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  Lonaon,  1921.   Pp.  515. 

Any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  English  educator  to  replace 
the  traditional  set  of  mmd  toward  an  art  of  education  b^  a  scientific  atti- 
tude is  worthy  of  notice.  When  an  educator  of  the  prommence  of  Maxwell 
Gamett  (General  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Technolog>r  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester)  gives 
up  all  his  spare  time  for  eight  years  to  the  preparation  of  so  pretentious  a 
volume,  certainly  it  is  worth  more  than  passing  mention.  To  the  English- 
man, the  book  will  doubtless  mark  a  significant  step  toward  the  recognition 
of  psychology  as  related  to  education.  To  the  American,  it  indicates  the 
systematic  and  cautious  method  by  which  the  educators  of  the  mother 
country  are  testing  materials  which,  for  some  years,  have  been  accepted 
in  this  country  as  basic.  The  book  also  shows  something  of  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  typical  English  educator  of  the  more  advanced  school 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  contrast  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  is  to  give,  without  comments,  the  principal  sources  of 
the  author's  information,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  The  book 
is  in  three  parts,  each  one  of  which  will  be  briefly  treated. 

Book  I  gives  three  chapters  to  a  consideration  of  the  aims  of  education 
in  the  past,  with  a  statement  of  the  present  situation.  Rather  startling  is 
the  statement  that  ''the  most  easily  observed  characteristic  of  English 
education  at  the  present  time  is  perhaps  its  aimlessness."  Accordingly, 
the  author  discusses  a  basis  for  determining  a  suitable  aim  toward  wmch 
a  science  of  education  should  be  directed;  Professor  John  Adams'  con- 
clusion that  self-realization  and  a  many-sided  interest  cover  the  whole 
field  of  educational  objectives  especially  appends  to  him,  and  so  he  finally 
concludes  that  the  first  aim  of  education  during  adolescence  and  maturity 
must  be  to  build  up  a  ''single  wide  interest." 

In  Book  II  (16  chapters)  "some  of  the  conceptions  of  ph3r8iological 
psychology  are  employed  in  the  attempt  to  analyse  the  foundations  of 
character  and  their  effect  upon  behavior."  Rejecting  a  behavioristic  view, 
and  the  doctrine  of  peychophvsical  parallelism,  the  author  assumes  "what 
Dr.  McDougall  calls  the  'old  common-sense  view'  that  psychophysical 
interaction  does  in  fact  take  place."    Accordingly,  in  his  psychological 
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presentation,  he  follows  James  and  McDouc^,  except  where  the  work  of 
Spearman^  Pearson,  Hart,  Cyril  Burt  and  JBkiward  Webb  seems  to  give 
lum  expenmental  data  wmch  amplify  and  verify  otherwise  debatable  con- 
clusions. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  five  ''Laws  of  Thought"  are  enunciated. 
They  kre: 

1.  To  every  psychosis  there  corresponds  a  neurosis. 

2.  Excitement  in  the  nervous  arc  tends  to  spread  to  every  other  arc 
that  is  connected  with  the  first  through  synapses,  the  insulation  of  which 
the  excitement  in  question  is  intense  enough  to  overcome. 

^.  Any  nervous  arc  of  the  hi^er  level^  if  intensely  excited  relatively 
to  other  higher  level  arcs,  tends  to  drain  the  mipulses  from  those  other  arcs. 

4.  Wm,  measured  by  the  general  factor,  ''g^',  can  reinforce  the  ex- 
citement in  any  excited  system  of  higher  level  arcs;  and  so  may  cause 
that  system  to  drain  the  excitement  from  all  other  active  arcs  of  the  higher 
level. 

5.  Action  is  the  normal  end  of  every  train  of  thougdit. 


environment  to  which  tnese  mcoming  sense-impressions  are  due,  his  reao- 
tion  will  be  determined  when  his  neurography  and  his  will  are  determinately 
known.  ''At  least,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  factors,  and  therefore 
do  well  to  accept  this  view  as  the  simplest  possible  h3rpothesiB  that  fits  all 
the  known  facts."  A  strong  character  is  then  made  up  of  a  neurography  in 
the  form  defined  as  a  single  wide  interest-fiystem,  and  a  strong  will  tnat  co- 
operates with  the  single  wide  interest  in  guiding  thought  and  conduct.  Any 
one  whose  character  is  of  this  kind  will  possess  an  outlook  on  life  which  is 
something  more  than  a  philosophy,  for  it  will  show  evervthing  focussed 
in  a  supreme  and  dominant  purpose.  This  purpose  introduces  deep  emo- 
tional elements  into  his  philosophy  and  transforms  it  into  a  religion,  along 
with  which  he  should  have  faith  and  hope To  achieve  cor- 
respondence between  the  central  elements  of  one's  neurography  and  the 
central  essence  of  the  endarchv  of  science  is  the  most  important  step,  on 
the  neuro^phic  side,  towards  the  formation  of  character.  One  may 
achieve  this  either  by  accepting,  provisionally,  prevailing  opinions,  or  by 
seeking  an  inspiration  on  one's  ($wn  account.  In  either  case,  one  must  pro- 
ceed to  act  on  one's  provisional  h3rpothesis  with  a  view  to  its  verification. 
All  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  fundamental  Christian  hypothesis: 
that  God  is  the  center  of  the  universe,  the  central  fact  pf  the  enaarchy  of 
science;  that  knowledge  of  God  begins  by  faith;  that  hope  of  eternal  life 
belongs  to  people  who  seek  to  know  God;  that  brotherly  love  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Goa;  and  that  all  human  beings  are  in  peculiarly  close  relation 
to  God.  Thus,  in  a  maximally  progressive  community,  the  common  su- 
preme purpose  must  be  the  Christian  character  just  defined.  The  aim  of 
education,  the  world  over,  follows  at  once:  to  form  Christian  characters, 
with  all  the  manifold  outward  dififerences  that  are  necessary  if  their  several 
owners  are  to  cooperate  effectively  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  common 
supreme  purpose.      • 

Book  III  (7  chapters)  describes  a  system  of  education  to  realise  this 
aim,  especially  applicable  to  the  situation  in  England,  and  sets  forth  plans 
for  bringing  her  educational  system  into  harmony  with  this  aim  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  problem  is  dependent  primarily  on  knowing  what 
each  person's  occupation  is  going  to  be.  So  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
the  qualities,  especially  the  kind  of  "single  wide  interest",  and  the  de^ppee 
of  "general  abihty  or  g",  required  by  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  vanous 
positions  in  industry,  commerce^  and  other  essential  departments  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  afterwards  to  indicate  a  means  of  developing  the  required 
qualities  in  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  selected  on  account  of  their  in- 
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nate  aptitudes  for  each  dififeioit  kind  of  woriiu  Hub  aelectioii  must  be 
made  irrespective  of  the  young  peoples'  place  of  residence  and  of  their 

private  financial  circumstances ''We  should  neither  ignore  the 

value  of  education  altogether,  nor  attempt  to  provide  all  men  and  women, 
whatever  their  ability  or  inclination,  with  identical  education,  but  rather 
bring  every  kind  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all  citixens  whose  educa- 
tion^ promise  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  selection  to  receive,  if  necessarv  at 
the  public  expense,  that  tvpe  of  education,  which,  having  regard  to  their 
abihty  and  inclination,  will  best  fit  them  to  serve  their  fellows  and  to  find 
their  own  happiness  in  that  service/'  The  classification  of  various  kinds 
(public  service  is  to  be:  (a)  leaders  in  thought  and  action;  (&)  managers, 
officials,  and  others  of  intermediate  rank;  (c)  craftsmen,  skilled  trades- 
men, and  leading  hands;  and  (d)  laborers,  repetition  workers,  and  other 
unskilled  persons  without  specific  training.  In  order  to  meet  tne  demands 
of  training  for  these  various  classes,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  already  laid  down  to  methods  of  instruction  and 
to  types  of  scnools.  Both  of  these  factors  are  touched  upon  at  greater 
length  than  would  be  expected  in  a  volume  of  this  scope.  The  plan  of 
schools  includes  ample  provision  for  elementary,  secondary,  technical, 
university,  graduate,  ana  research  institutions,  and  stresses  particularly 
the  need  of  part-timie  instituticHis  of  each  grade — ^junior  part^ime,  senior 
part-time,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  university  part-time  schools  and 
classes.  Ample  provision  is  indicated  for  transfer  from  any  one  type  of 
institution  to  another,  when  the  right  sort  of  ability  is  developed.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  universal  opportunity,  an  elaborate  national  scholarship 
sjTstem  is  suggested,  to  cover  every  sort  of  training. 

Finally,  the  volume  closes  with  stress  upon  the  supreme  importance 
of  training,  appointing,  and  retaining  teachers  of  the  right  kmd:  'in 
short,  a  perfect  S3r8tem  of  education  requires,  above  all,  perfect  teachers; 
and  perfect  men  and  women,  whatever  their  walk  in  life, — ^be  it  teaching  or 
any  other, — ^require  a  perfect  education,  an  education  that  achieves  its 
aim  and  so  forms  Christian  characters." 

One  cannot  imagine  a  psychologist  reading  Book  II  without  reacting 
vigorously  against  certain  conclusions  there  drawn;  and  one  is  certainly 
impressed  no  more  by  the  matter  included  than  by  certain  notable  omis- 
sions. Yet  the  final  impression  is  that  an  important  advance  has  been  made 
toward  the  end  the  author  has  had  in  mind;  namely,  the  recognition  in  Eng- 
land of  the  applications  of  science  to  education.  To  the  American  edu- 
cator, as  well,  tnere  is  much,  especially  in  Book  III,  which  is  worthy  of  close 
attention. 

R.  H.  Jordan 
Cornell  University 
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ZeiU,  f,  PBycholoQie.  Bd.  Ixxxviii.,  Heft  i  u.  2.  £.  R.  Jaenbch. 
'Grundfragen  der  Akustik  iind  ToopsycholoKie:'  H.  Lachmimd.  'ii 
Vokal  una  Ton.'  [Experiments  with  an  improved  form  of  Jaensch's  ap- 
paratus show  that  pitch  is  most  certainly  ehminated  and  vocality  induced 
if  the  'disturbing  factor*  is  not  wholly  irre^^ular  but  has  a  certain 
periodicity;  the  best  vowels  appear  with  periodic  variation  both  of  wave- 
length and  of  amplitude.  The  quality  of  the  vowel  depends  on  the  aver- 
age rate  of  vibration;  450  is  chaxacteristic  of  O,  about  9^0  of  A.  Periodi- 
city in  the  complex  wave-form  may  set  up  a  voice-tone  {SiifnmUm),  which 
ousts  the  (higher)  average^requenc^r  tone  and  carries  the  vocal  quality. 
— ^The  success  of  Helmholtz'  synthetic  procedure  depends  mainly  upon  the 
intensive  ratio  of  the  component  tones.  Its  results  are  in  acconi  with 
Jaensch's  theory,  since  it  provides  for  a  'disturbine  factor*  (the  hi^er 
tone)  and  for  a  voice-tone.]  H.  Lachmimd.  'iii.  Ueber  die  AbhAnfaueit 
der  scheinbuen  SchaUst&rke  von  der  subjektiven  Lokalisation  der  Sdiall- 
quelle,  ein  Analogon  su  den  sog.  zentralen  Faktoren  des  Farbensehens.' 
[A  source  of  sound  is  placed  to  right  or  left  of  the  median  plane,  and  the 
sound  is  so  led  to  the  two  ears  that  the  intensity  of  the  uniaural  impro^ 
sions  is  the  same.  With  binaural  hearing,  the  source  is  localised  to  right 
or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  sound  is  far  louder  in  the  'n«irer*  ear. 
The  pnenomenon  is  ajialogous  to  the  'memory  color.']  £.  R.  Jaknbch. 
IJeber  die  VorstellungBwelt  der  Jugendlichen  und  den  Aufbau  dm  intel- 
lektuellen  Lebens:'  P.  Krellenberg.  'v.  Ueber  die  Herausdifferensierung 
der  Wahmehmungfr-  und  Vorstellungswelt  aus  der  origin&ren  eidetischen 
Einheit.'  [If  the  image  of  sense-memory  (AnschauungBbild)  is  the  matrix 
out  of  which  all  perceptive  and  ideational  experience  has  developed,  it 
should  be  possible  to  (uscover  examples  of  the  undifferentiated  EinheU^ 
tyjms.  Such  individuals  may,  in  fact,  be  found;  they  show  no  difference, 
under  various  experimental  conditions,  of  after-imase,  image  of  sense- 
memory,  memory^ma^;  for  them  the  eidetic  state  is  the  natund,  ordinary 
psychophysical  condition.  They  are  verv  often  of  tetanoid  constitution, 
and  by  niedical  treatment  may  be  brought  to  imaginal  dissociation.  The 
memory-images  most  resistant  to  change  from  the  original  type  are  those 
of  interesting  (important,  meaningful)  objects  and  of  form  (as  means  of 
orientation).]  J.  Plassmann.  'Die  Milchstrasse  als  Gegenstand  der 
Sinneswahrnehmung.'  [Aside  from  its  astronomical  and  psychophysical 
(star-ma^tudes)  interest,  the  Milky  Way  offers  problems  to  psycholopor 
both  by  its  actual  appearance  and  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of  its  pic- 
torial representations.]  G.  Rfvfisz.  'TierpeychologischeUntensuchungen: 
Versuche  an  HQhnem.'  [Notes  on  coloroontrast;  on  apprehension  of 
quantities  and  tendencies  to  choice  ^extremes  of  a  series  are  taken);  on 
precision  of  pecking  movements;  ana  on  formal  effect  of  practice.]  lit- 
eraturbericht. 

Arch.  /.  d,  ges.  Ptychologie,  Bd.  xIL,  Heft  3  u.  4.  M.  Mobbs. 
IJntersuchung  Uber  das  unmittelbare  Behalten  bei  verschiedenen 
Darbietunflsarten  und  Uber  das  dabei  auftretende  totale  und  diskrete 
Verhalten  der  Aufmerksamkeit.'  [Experiments  with  letters  and  meaning- 
less syllables,  (i)  With  visual  presentation,  an  exposition  of  the  stimmi 
at  rest  and  spatially  juxtaposed  is  preferable  to  their  exposition  in 
movement  and  at  the  same  place;  the  former  mode  simplifies  eye- 
movement    (secures  clearer  visual  images)  and  facilitates  localisation. 

445 
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Auditory  presentation  is  on  the  average  almost  as  favorable  as  the 
better  mode  of  visual.  In  particular,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the 
auditory  type  than  for  the  visual-auditory  type;  and  it  gives  better 
results  than  visual  presentation  with  the  purely  visual  type,  since  it  makes 
less  demands  upon  energy.  (2)  The  experiments  confinn  Meumann's  dis- 
tinction of  total  and  discrete  attention;  the  two  forms  admit  of  precise 
differentiation.  In  discrete  attention,  the  characteristic  features  of  im- 
mediate (as  opposed  to  permanent)  retention  are  strongly  repressed.]  R. 
RuDLOWSKi.  'Kasuistischer  Beitra^  zur  Psychologie  der  Aussase.' 
[Actual  incidents  are  more  instructive  than  picture-experiments.  The 
emotional  factor  increases  the  percentage  of  wrong  statements  made  under 
oath,  and  is  more  disturbing  to  women  than  to  men.]  T.  Lehmann. 
'Zur  Psycholone  des  Vergleichs  kurzer  2ieiten.'  [Experiments  with  short 
empty  intervals  (made  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  simple  apparatus) 
confirm  Katz'  findin^^  of  unimembral  judflpmente;  the  interval  of  comparison 
may  be  the  sole  basis  of  judgment,  without  increase  of  the  DL.  without 
any  sort  of  conscious  representation  of  the  standard  interval,  and  without 
recourse  to  secondary  aids  to  comparison.  This  result  is  a  matter  of  sensory 
Einstdlungf  which  may  be  surprisin£iv  persiBtent.]  E.  Czuber.  'Zur 
Theorie  der  linearen  Korrelation.'  W.  Wirth.  'Bemerloingen  zu  der 
vorangehenden  Abhandlung  von  Herm  Prof.  E.  Czuber  Uber  die  Theorie 
der  linearen  Korrelation.'  W.  Wirth.  'Nachwort.'  [Discussion  of 
certain  points  in  Wirth's  ''Spezielle  psycholodsche  Massmethoden''  (Ab- 
derhalden's  Handbuch  der  biologiichen  ArbeiUmethodenf  1920).]  M. 
TiTTEL.  'Ueber  Angleichung  und  Kontrast  im  Tongebiet.'  [Determination 
of  the  DL  of  successive  fork-tones,  when  the  standard  (AT)  is  preceded  b^ 
an  inducing  (/)  stimulus.  Assimilation  occurs  when  tne  interval  I-N  la 
less,  contrast  when  it  is  greater  than  an  octave.  (The  one  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  appearance  of  assimilation  in  place  of  contrast  with  musical  Ob 
and  pure  consonant  intervals.)  The  assimilative  effect  is  greater  than  that 
of  contrast;  it  is  greatest  with  neighboring  N  and  V  (second,  minor  third), 
least  with  the  intervals  of  fourth  and  fifth.  The  effect  of  contrast  in  its 
sphere  (large,  mistimed  intervals)  is  approximately  the  same  for  all  inter- 
vals. The  absolute  ma^tude  of  the  induction-effect  increases  with  rise  of 
pitch-number.  Induction  is  centrid^  conditioned.]  A.  Fischer. 
'Alexius  Meinong.'  A.  Berliner.  'Bestimmime  der  Zuverl&ssigkeit 
bei  der  Methode  der  relativen  Stellung  mit  besonaerer  BerQcksichtigung 
der  Werbeforschung.'  [Formulas  and  illustrations.]  A.  Berliner. 
'Zusammenhang  zwischen  aesthetischem  Wert  und  Wiedererkennen.' 
[Experiments  on  the  rank-order  of  postcard  pictures  show  that  the  aesthet- 
ically preferred  members  of  a  group  are  also  the  more  easily  recognized.] 

Arch,  /.  d.  ges.  Psychologie.  Bd.  xlii..  Heft  i.  u.  2.  E.  Berner. 
'Allgemeine  Untersuchung  der  zwischensubjektischen  Beziehungen  bei 
den  neueren  deutschen  Skeptikem.'  [The  problem  of  intersubjective. 
relations  has  received  four  typical  solutions:  the  negative  or  soUpsistic 
(Schubert-Soldem,  Keibel,  Ziehen) ;  the  positive  by  way  of  a  real  external 
world  (Goering,  Schubert-Soldem,  Schnudt);  the  positive  by  way  of  ob- 
jective assumption  of  an  external  world  (Bergmann,  Weishaupt,  Cornelius); 
and  the  sceptical  (Heim,  Spir,  Im.  Fichte,  otimer,  Nietzsche).]  K.  Kor- 
NiLOFF.  'Dynamometnsche  Methode  zur  Untersuchung  der  Reaktionen, 
[Bulb-key^  manometer  and  kymograph  are  introduced  into  the  chronoecope 
circuit.  In  the  muscular  reaction,  short  time  goes  with  increased  energy 
and  increase  of  the  numbers  (Isserlin's  constants)  expressing  the  form  of 
movement;  in  the  sensorv  reaction  these  relations  are  reversea.  In  general, 
t^e  more  complicated  the  activity  of  thought,  the  less  intensive  is  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  voluntary  action.]  O.  Klemm.  IJeber  die 
Korrelation  verschiedenartiger  Auffassungsleastungen  bei  Eignungs- 
prttfimgen.'    [Tables,  with  brief  discussion,  of  corrdations  between  range 
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of  attention,  immediate  retention,  counting  of  irregular  point-groups,  and 
reading-off  of  colors  and  color-nam€»J  J.  Lindworskt.  'Beitrage  sur 
Lehre  von  den  Vorstellungen.'  [  (i)  The  spontaneous  arousal  of  palpable 
ideas  in  the  course  of  a  thought-experience  is  due  to  a  pause  in  (or  retarda- 
tion of)  the  thought.  This  fact  may  mean  that  thought  is  in  general 
dependent  upon  such  ideas  in  statu  naacendi,  but  moves  too  quiddy  for 
their  realisation.  (2)  The  usual,  perhaps  the  normal,  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  ideas  is  from  general  to  particular.]  W.  MdHRKE.  'Beitrag  but 
Untersuchung  der  Schmenempfindung.'  [  (i)  Experimentally  produced 
pain  has  no  effect  on  the  performance  of  even  difficult  mental  tasks.  (2) 
Adaptation  to  pain  appears  under  all  forms  of  electrical  stimidation:  oscil- 
lating and  constant  direct  current  and  faradisation.  The  pain-quality  und^ 
the  oscillating  current  is  dull  and  boring;  under  the  constant  current,  cutting. 
The  oscillating  current  affects  the  pressure  organs  and  induces  anaesthesia; 
the  constant  cuirent  hardly  affects  the  pressure  organs  but  arouses  warmth. 
Adaptation  is  a  specific  ^ect  of  electrical  stimulation,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained on  Braun's  theory.]  F.  Nicolai.  'Experimentelle  Untersuchungen 
Uber  das  Haften  von  GesichtseindrUcken  und  dessen  zeitlichen  Verlauf.' 
[Experiments  on  childr^i  and  unintellectual  adults  show  that,  after  a 
single  exposure  of  a  group  of  familiar  visual  objects,  there  is  at  first  much 
forgetfulness  but  later  (up  to  periods  of  four  weeks)  a  marked  return  to 
memory.  Repeated  reproductions  serve  involuntarilv  to  fix  the  ideas  in 
memory;  an  immediate  reproduction  is  of  especial  effect.  As  the  number 
of  objects  increases,  the  span  of  memory  also  increases,  tending  to  a  max- 
imum. If  a  large  number  of  objects  are  presented  in  successive  groufM 
there  is  confusion,  not  as  regards  the  number  retained  but  as  regards  their 
localisation.]  E.  Becher.  'Benno  Erdmann.'  GeseUschaft  filr  experi- 
mentelle  Psychologic:  Ausschuss  ftir  angewandte  Psychologic.  W.  WnrnB, 
W.  Engelm ANN.    'Alfred  Lehmann.' 

Arch.f,d.ge8,P9ycholoffie,Bd,i[]h.,H.elt  3U.4.M.  Kibfer.  'ExperimenteDe 
Untersuchung  fiber  die  quantitativen  una  qualitativen  Besiehungen  der 
monauralen  und  binauralen  Schalleindrucke,  sowie  deren  Verwertung  sur 
Deutung  des  WeboFechnerschen  Geeetzes.'  [Reports  experiments  wiUi  the 
gravity  phonometer,  monaural  and  binaural,  undertaken  to  determine  the 
locus  of  the  logaritnm  in  Fechner's  formula  for  Weber's  Law.  Monaural 
and  binaural  impressions  differ  in  quality  and  in  localisation;  intensity  aiMl 
quality  depend  on  attention,  which  is  always  locally  directed;  localisation 
of  the  source  of  sound  may  be  disturbing,  as  correcting  judgments  of  in- 
tensitv.  The  relative  DL  is  smaller  binaurally,  with  nigh  intensity  of 
stimulus:  with  low  intensity,  the  monaural  and  binaural  DL  are  about  the 
same.  The  binaural  RL  is  always  lower  than  the  monaural.  The  ratio  of 
R-intensities,  binaural  and  monaural,  which  gives  subjectively  equal 
sounds,  is  (weak)  1 12.46,  (strong),  i  '5A9'  ^  r^;ards  Weber's  Law,  the 
results  are  ambiguous.]  E.  Mallt.  'Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des  Bravais- 
Pearsonschen  Korrelationskoeffixienten.'  [Derives  the  measure  of  correla- 
tion from  the  concept  of  the  "elementary  case  of  connected  variations." — 
W.  Wirth  adds  a  critical  note.]  N.  von  Matendorf.  'Der  SehhQgd^ 
stiel  des  inneren  Kniehdckers  und  seine  physiologiBche  Bedeutung.'  [The 
fibres  mediate  reflex  connection  l)etween  excitations  of  the  cochlearis  and 
the  cortical  area  for  bodily  sensitivity  (start  on  hearing  of  sudden  noBfle, 
shudder  at  squeak  of  blackboard  chalk,  etc.).]  A.  Berliner.  'Reduk- 
tion  der  mittleren  Verschiebung  bei  der  IVlethoae  der  relativen  Stellung.' 
[In  the  arrangement  by  rank-order  the  various  measures  of  distribution 
are  reduced  by  division  by  n  (or  by  a  value  which  with  infinitely  larse  n 
approximates  infinitely  closely  to  n)  to  an  expression  which  is  independent 
of  n,  the  number  of  elements. — ^W.  Wirth  adds  a  critical  note.]  R.  H. 
Ck>Li>BCHiiii>T.  'RUckblick  auf  Nachbildtheorien  bis  sur  Heraus- 
bildung  der  Fechner-Hefanholtsschen  Auffassung.'  [Discusses  in  paitUmlar 
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the  fatigue-theory  of  Seherffer  and  Cheyieul,  the  oecillatioii-theory  of 
Godart,  Brewster  and  Plateau,  and  the  work  of  Aubert.  In  {(eneraf  the 
after-image  has  been  regarded  and  studied  as  of  peripheral  on|dn;  there 
are,  however,  many  features  of  it — mode  of  lypearanoe  (Kats).  general 
structure  ( Jaensch),  form  as  compared  with  origmal,  shupness  ot  outline, 
details,  etc. — ^whidi  point  to  central  conditions.]  R.  H.  Pedebsen. 
'Alfred  Lehmann.'  [Appreciation,  with  portrait.]  K.  Gnkibbe.  IMe 
Entstehung  der  Gestaltvorstellim^n,  unter  besonderer  BerQcksichtiffung 
neurerer  Untersuchungen  von  knegsbesch&disten  Seelenblinden.'  [iJtif 
ises  the  work  of  Gelb  and  Goldstein,  Fuchs  and  Poppelreuter  for  a  critical 
examination  of  three  theories  of  form:  those  of  Weitheimer,  of  linke,  and 
cl  Meinong  and  his  pupils.  Decides  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  school.] 
S.  Fischer.  IJeber  das  Entstehen  und  Verstehen  von  Namen,  mit 
einem  Beitrage  sur  Lehre  von  den  transkortikalen  Aphasien,  i.'  [Reports 
experiments  with  meaningless  linear  figures  and  photosn^^  of  unknown 
persons,  to  which  meaningless  names  of  one,  two  and  Uiree  syllables  were 
(for  the  most  part  auditorily)  attached.  After  discussing  the  experiences 
of  impression  (Einprdgung),  the  author  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sound  assumes  a  nominal  function.  It  is  important  that 
the  obiect  be  logically  determinate  (manifest  a  'structure')  and  be  appre- 
hended as  iniportant  (useful,  significant),  and  that  the  sound  be  ^pre- 
hended  as  a  form  or  complex.] 

Psychological  Review.  Vol.  xxviii.,  no.  2.  S.  I.  Frank.  'Cerdi>ral- 
mental  Relations.'  [While  mental  alterations  accompany  cerebral  lesions, 
thoe  may  be  subsequent  return  to  a  normal  (or  nearly  normal)  mental 
state  without  correeponding  recovery  of  normal  brain-oondition;  we  do  not 
obeiurve  a  definite  dependence  of  a  special  mental  state  on  the  integrity 
of  certain  special  cerebral  parts.  A  better  physioloipcal  psychology  is 
sorely  needed.]  L.  L.  Bernard.  'The  Misuse  of  Instinct  m  the  Social 
Sciences.'  [An  instinct  is  a  specific  inherited  action-pattern.  Thus  it  is 
wrong  to  apply  the  term  to  habit-complexes,  to  think  of  instinct  as  involv- 
ing a  conscious  element,  to  make  purposiveness  a  characteristic  of  it,  to 
seek  to  d^ne  it  in  terms  of  the  function  of  the  act.  The  real  task  of  the 
educational  and  social  peycholodst  is  to  discover  the  mechanisms  whereby 
child  and  citizen  build  up  their  habits,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  basis 
of  instincts,  and  whereby  one  habit  or  set  of  habits  is  truuformed  into 
anotherJ  J.  R.  Kantor.  'An  Attempt  toward  a  Naturalistic  Descrip- 
tion of  Emotions,  ii.'  [Emotions  are  not  of  general  and  necessary  utility 
to  the  organism;  are  not  related  to  instincts;  as  no-response  actions, 
cannot  readily  be  classified;  are  seldom  if  ever  found  in  animals  and  young 
children;  do  not  admit  the  dichotomy  of  emotional  act  and  expression. 
Their  conditions  are  constitutional  (equipment  of  response-patterns,  speed 
of  reaction,  etc.)  and  stimulational  (familiarity  with  stimulus,  setting  of 
stimidus,  etc.).]  E.  L.  Thorndike.  'On  the  Organisation  ot  Intellect.' 
[Results  of  15  tests  of  intelligence  given  to  about  800  soldiers,  of  j  tests 
of  intellect  and  skill  given  to  over  900,  and  of  9  tests  of  intellect  given  to 
653  individuals,  are  adverse  to  Spearman's  theory  in  any  strict  form. 
Further  work  of  detail  is  suggested.] 


NOTES 

Note  on  Plvthtbhografhic  Tbchniqus 

Inasmuch  as  the  regular  rubber  sleeves  for  the  liehinann  plethy8iiio> 
graph  are  not  yet  procurable,  and  as  the  American  manufacturers  are  do 
longer  making  bladder  spinal  ice-bags,  which  proved  to  be  an  admirable 
substitute,  one  has  had  to  use  rubber  g}oves  for  this  sort  of  experiment.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  elbow4ength  obstetrical  rubber  cloves  are  now  available 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Rubber  gloves  have  proved  to  be  relative^ 
unsatisfactory  for  this  work,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  hand 
is  inserted  and  withdrawn.  Two  ej^edients  have  been  used:  eithor  the  hand 
and  arm  have  been  covered  with  vaseline,  or  the  hand  has  been  inserted 
in  the  glove  which  has  subsequently  been  attached  to  the  metal  sleeve. 
These  inconveniences  may  be  obviated  by  the  following  sim^  trick.  At- 
tach the  rubber  g^ove  to  the  metal  sleeve  in  the  usual  way.  Tlien  turn  off 
the  stopcock  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  inserted  and,  by  applying 
the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the  glass  tube,  draw  out  all  the  air  between  tbe 
rubber  glove  and  the  metal  sleeve.  This  proceeding  distends  the  rubber 
fl^ove,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  readily  inserted.  It  has  also  been  found 
advisable  to  draw  out  the  air  at  the  end  of  experimentation,  after  the  water 
has  been  removed,  to  enable  the  subject  to  withdraw  the  hand  easily  from 
the  apparatus. 

S.  W.  Fernbbbqbb 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


"The  Physical  Gbowth  op  Childrbn" 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  L.  B.  Hoisington  for  his  careful 
review,  in  the  April  number  of  this  Joxtrnal,  of  my  recent  Study,  The 
Phynoal  Orcwlh  of  Children  from  Bvrih  to  Maturiiy. 

The  printing  of  the  Study  proved  difficult  for  the  local  printer  with 
limited  facilities.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  inoofr- 
sistendes  emphasiaed  in  the  review  by  Professor  Hoisinifton,  since  they  are 
also  of  psycbolodcal  significance  to  those  interested  m  typesetting  and 
proof^eadmg.  "Left"  was  printed  for  "ri^t"  (p.  21);  "f^"  for^^boys'' 
(p.  147);  and  "above"  for  ''below"  (p.  193). 

Bird  T.  Baiawih 
University  of  Iowa 


A  Note  on  "Atfibmation  and  Negation" 

A  word  of  critical  comment  on  the  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Griffits  reported  in  the  January,  1922  number  of  this  Joxtrnal  may  not 
be  amiss.  The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  disprove  the  pommoD 
opinion,  as  represented  b^  Professor  Breese  and  other^  that  the  difference 
between  judgments  of  affirmation  and  of  negation  is  a  logical  rather  than  a 
paycholofpcai  one, — ^that  all  judgments  are,  from  a  psychdogical  point  of 
view,  afl&mations. 

Tlie  results  of  the  experiments  undoubtedly  show  that  it  takes  more 
time  to  form  a  negative  judgment  than  it  does  to  establish  an  affirmative 
one;  but  is  this  not  after  all  what  would  be  supposed  from  ordinary  obser- 
vation? To  infer  further  from  this,  however,  that  consequently  there  is  a 
psychological  opponHan  between  a  logical  affirmation  and  a  logical  nega. 
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tion  is  hardly  warranted.  To  judge  that  "the  table  is  not  round",  "this 
color  is  not  red'',  "these  letters  are  not  present'',  etc.,  no  doubt  ordmarily 
reauires  a  longer  time  than  that  needed  to  make  the  respective  opposite 
juogments;  but,  after  all.  the  psycholosical  attitude  taken  toward  a 
roimdness  or  a  redness  disbelieved  in  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  taken 
toward  a  not-roundness  or  a  not-redness  believed  in,  however  much  the 
time  necessary  to  arrive  at  these  attitudes  may  differ  in  duration  in  the 
two  cases.  In  other  words,  the  only  opposition  between  affirmation  and 
negation  seems  to  be  a  loifioai  opposition:  the  only  psychological  difference 
is  a  difference  in  duration  of  process,  not  an  opposition  at  all.  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Griffits  has  proved  his  point  as  a  lesult  of  his  ex- 
periments. 

J.  S.  Moore 
Western  Reserve  University 

The  "Elements  op  Folk  Pstghologt" 

The  publishers  of  the  ESndish  Translation  of  Wundt's  Elemente  der 
Vdlkerpsychologie  tell  me  that  the  words  "Revised  edition  April  192 1"  which 
appear  in  the  new  issue  are  due  to  a  mistake  made  by  their  printmg  depart- 
ment and  will  be  removed  from  all  copies  now  in  stock.  My  remarks  in 
^is  Journal,  xxxiii.,  1922,  150  ff.  must  therefore  be  taken  as  belated  com- 
ments on  the  original  coition. 

E.  B.  T. 

Urban's  Tables  Yet  Again! 

Dr.  G.  J.  Rich  points  out  that  the  value  2.2365  in  the  last  line  of  p. 
303  8up.  should  be  2.2363. 

Augustus  Dfismfi  Waller 

Professor  A.  D.  Waller,  since  1902  director  of  the  physiologicaf  lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  London,  and  for  many  years  an  associate 
editor  of  this  Journal,  died  on  March  1 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Waller's 
physiological  researches  covered  a  wide  ran^se  (see  Nature^  cix.,  April  i, 
1022.  418  f.).  He  is  best  known  to  psycholoflosts  oy  his  studies  of  the  sense 
of  effort  (Brain,  1891)  and  of  the  psychogalvanic  reflex  {Proc,  Roy,  Soc,, 
90  B,  1917-19,  etc.).  In  1891  he  published  An  Introduction  to  Human 
Physidogy^  which  showed  a  keen  interest  in  psychophysical  problems, 
and  in  19 12  he  ventured  a  Psychology  of  Logic. 


APPOINTMENTS 

At  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Langfeld  and  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Boring  have  been  appointed  associate  professors  of  psychology  and  Dr. 
Carroll  C.  Pratt  instructor  in  p^chology.  Dr.  Langfeld  is  promoted  from 
an  assistant  professorship  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Boring  has  been  professor  of 
experimental  psychology  since  191 9t  and  Dr.  Pratt  instructor  in  experi- 
mental p^chology  since  1921,  at  Clark  University.  The  psychological 
staff  at  HarvardTwill  consist  of  Professors  McDougall  and  Dearlxtm, 
Associate  Professors  Langfeld  and  Boring,  Dr.  Troland,  and  Dr.  Pratt. 
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I.    Introduction 

Katz  has  made  us  familiar  with  a  mass  of  detail  conceming 
the  various  modes  of  appearance  of  colors,  which  were  first 
hinted  at  by  Hering.'  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  psy- 
chologists to  accept  Katz'  detail,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  definite  effort  made  to  confirm  it  from  the  foundation.  This 
work  of  verification,  desirable  in  itself,  is  all  the  more  important 
because  Katz'  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  phenomenology  for 
its  own  sake  as  in  other  and  more  special  problems.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  attempted  a  further  study  of  those  modes  of  ap- 
pearance which  seem  fundamental. 

'From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 
*D.  Kats,  Die  Er9cheinung8weisen  der  Farben,  191 1. 
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In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book  Katz  describes  and  com- 
pares eight  modes  of  appearance :  (i)  fihn  colors  (Fldchenfarben),* 
(2)  surface  colors  (Oberfldchenfarben),  (3)  transparent  plane  col- 
ors {durchsichtige  Fldchen),  (4)  bulky  colors  (Raumfarben),  (5) 
mirrored  colors  (gespiegeUe  Farben),  (6)  lustre  (Glam),  (7)  limi- 
inosity  (L€uehi€n)j  and  (8)  glow  {Gluhen),  Film  colors,  surface 
colors,  and  bulky  colors  are  the  most  important,  because  all 
other  modes  of  appearance  may  be  regarded  as  forms  or  com- 
binations of  these.^ 

In  comparing  surfaces  and  films,  Katz  takes  paper  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  surface,  and  the  colors  seen  in  a  spectroscope  as  a  typical  example 
of  mm,  although  many  other  examples  are  also  siven.  The  oDservable  oif- 
f erences  between  film  colors  and  surface  colors  ne  groups  under  five  head- 
ings: localization,  texture,  orientation,  confiiguration,  and  aesthetic  effect.* 

1.  Lacalualion.  "The  spectral  color  of  the  usual  apparatus  is  not 
localized  with  the  same  defimteness  at  a  precisely  determinable  distance 
from  the  observer  as  the  color  of  the  paper."  In  saying  that  the  film  color 
is  indefinitely  localized,  Katz  does  not  mean  that  its  distance  varies  from 
moment  to  moment.  He  says  emphatically  that,  whether  the  observation 
is  continuous  or  recurrent,  with  constant  Einstellung  of  the  eyes  the  dis- 
tance of  the  color  in  no  way  changes.  By  indefinite  localization  he  means 
positiveljr  indeterminate.  It  is  true  that  probable  limits  may  be  set;  but 
these  limits  vary  with  the  perceptive  conditions  under  which  the  film  color 
is  seen.  For  example,  the  hmits  lie  much  farther  apart  for  the  film  of  the 
sky  than  for  that  of  the  color  seen  in  the  spectroscope.  Within  these  ex- 
traneous limits,  the  localization  \b  positively  mdetermmate. 

2.  Texture.  There  is  a  baffling  contradiction  about  the  appearance 
of  the  film  color.  It  seems  to  sun^est  depth,  but  proves  in  fact  to  be  im- 
penetrable. "The  paper  has  a  sumce  in  which  its  color  lies.  The  plane  in 
which  the  spectral  color  stretches  through  space  before  the  observer  does 
not  possess  a  surface  in  the  same  sense.''*  One  almost  feels  able  to  pen- 
etrate more  or  less  deeply  into  the  spectral  color,  whereas  with  the  color 
of  paper  the  gaze  is  forced  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The  openness,  the  soft- 
ness, the  insubstantiality  which  the  spectral  color  betravs  is,  however, 
not  of  such  a  kind  that  one  can  speak  of  a  clearly  bulky  mode  of  appearance 
of  the  spectral  color,  that  is,  of  a  visible  filling  of  space  in  three  dimensions, 
or  of  any  sort  of  colored  transparency.  like  the  color  of  paper,  the  spectral 
color  is  bidimensional  and  screens  the  space  behind  from  view. 

3.  Orientation.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  orientation  of 
the  two  types  of  color.  The  surface  in  which  the  color  of  an  object,  such  as 
paper,  seems  to  lie  can  take  any  orientation  to  the  line  of  regard.  The 
film  color  tends  always  to  assimie  a  frontal-parallel  position.  Indirect 
vision  of  course  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  there  are  certain 
other  exceptions.  For  example,  the  apparent  orientation  of  film  colors  is 
sreatly  influenced  by  the  orientation  of  neighboring  objects  of  perception. 
Katz  describes  an  experimental  arrangement  whereby  a  bit  of  the  sky, 
viewed  through  a  cardboard  tipped  at  an  angle,  takes  on  an  apparent 

*We  could  find  no  entirely  satisfactory  term  for  the  appearance  of  the 
"completely  reduced"  color.  Katz'  wora.  FUichey  does  not  suggest  an 
Eddish  equivalent.  After  trial  of  several  words  and  after  consultation 
witn  our  Ois  we  decided  upon  the  term  "film."  Our  "film,"  however,  as  is 
shown  in  the  text,  is  not  absolutely  identical  with  Katz'  FUkhe. 

*Ihid.,  6. 

*Ibid.,  7. 

•Ibid.,  7. 
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orientation  about  midway  between  that  of  the  cardboard  and  the  usual 
frontal-parallel  position.^  In  spite  of  such  susceptibility  to  secondary  in- 
fluences, the  film  color  possesses  in  and  of  itself  a  tendency  to  appear  in 
frontal-parallel  orientation. 

4.  Configuration.  The  surface  of  a  body  may  be  either  smooth  or 
ridged  and  curved  in  various  ways.  The  film  color  on  the  contrary  always 
lies  in  a  practically  smooth  flat  plane.* 

5.  Aesthetic  Effect.  The  spectral  color  has  something  delicate  about 
it,  something  more  pleasing  aesthetically,  than  the  color  of  paper. — 

This  completes  Katz'  list  of  differences  between  film  colors  and 
surface  colors.  In  connection  with  the  third  difference,  that  of  orientation, 
Katz  discusses,  however,  another  difference,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as 
more  fundamental  than  any  of  these  five.  Surface  colors  not  only  conform 
to  the  surfaces  of  objects,  but  they  seem  also  actually  to  be  stable  properties 
of  the  objects.  We  can  shadow  or  illuminate  one  and  the  same  surface. 
A  shadowed  or  illuminated  film,  however,  is  simply  a  new  film  color.  Sur- 
face colors  are  color-qualities  of  objects.  Film  colors  are  unreferred  colors, 
colors  as  such. 

''So  far  as  the  pe^cholomcal  conditions  are  concerned,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  an  object  before  one  on  which  the  colors  arise  is  for  the 

perception  of  surface  colors,  I  venture  to  say.  of  decisive  significance 

As  compared  with  the  ^eat  influence  whicn  the  inner  Einstellung  exerts 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  or  that  mode  of  app>earance  of  colors,  one  may 
designate  as  almost  irrelevant  the  physical  source  of  the  radiation  setting 
up  the  impression."* 

The  relations  between  film  colors  and  surface  colors  can  easily  be 
studied  in  the  laboratory,  because  an^r  sort  of  surface  color  can  be  reduced 
to  film  color  by  the  use  of  a  screen  with  a  small  hole,  or  (still  better)  of  a 
double-screen.^^  The  exact  form  of  double  screen  is  not  important  pro- 
vided the  following  essential  conditions  are  satisfied,  (i)  The  screen  must 
cover  the  object  completely  except  for  the  part  seen  through  the  opening. 
(2)  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  permit  anv  structure  or  grain  that  may 
x>ssibly  be  present  to  be  recognized.  (3)  it  must  not  permit  any  non- 
rontal  orientation  of  the  portion  of  surface  seen  to  be  recognized.  (4)  The 
lole  must  not  be  too  large. 

Between  surface  colors  and  film  colors,  all  possible  phenomenological 
transitions  occur."  Many  Os  experience  such  a  transition  when  monocular 
observation  is  substituted  for  the  usual  binocular  vision.  An  intermediate 
which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true  film  can  be  secured  by  placing 
before  the  eye  a  lens  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  accommodation. — 

The  third  of  the  essential  modes  of  appearance  of  colors  is  that  of  the 
bulky  colors.  These  differ  from  film  and  surface  alike  in  that  they  are 
tridimensional  and  partially  transparent.  They  seem  to  fill  a  definite  space 
in  its  three  dimensions.  ''According  to  my  observation,"  says  Katz,  "they 
show  this  property  in  a  distinct  wa^  only  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
in  a  true  sense  transparent/'  that  is,  so  long  as  objects  are  actually  seen 
through  them.^*  When  no  object  can  be  distinguished  through  the  color, 
Katz  would  call  it  a  film  color. 

Bulky  colors,  like  surface  colors,  can  be  reduced  to  film  colors.  For 
this  reason,  Katz  considers  the  film  as  the  original  mode  of  appearance  of 
colors,  and  regards  all  other  modes  as  derived  m>m  the  film. 

'Ibid.,  75. 
•/Wd.,  12. 
•/Wd.,  9. 
"/Kd.,  9  f . 
"/Wd.,  9. 
»/Wd.,  17. 
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The  upshot  of  Katz'  whole  discussion  is^  evidently,  that  the  film  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  stuff  of  vision.  Color  or  hght  in  the  psychological  sense 
is  filmy.  If  we  assume  with  Katz  that  the  fimi  is  preperceptive,  it  follows 
that  localization,  orientation,  and  configuration  cannot  be  attributed  to 
it  as  such,  and  appear  under  experiment  conditions  only  because  and  in 
so  far  as  secondary  perceptive  conditions  are  introduced  by  the  experi- 
mental arrangement.  Going  beyond  Katz'  empirical  statements,  we  might 
lay  down  the  following  laws,  (i)  The  film  is  not  localizable.  If  it  is  lood- 
ized,  that  is  merely  because,  e.  g,,  we  are  familiar  with  the  instrument 
through  which  we  are  observing.  (2)  The  film  has  no  orientation.  If  it 
appears  always  in  a  frontal-paraJlel  relation  to  us  that  is  simplv  because, 
in  making  it  an  object  of  observation,  we  give  it  the  easiest  and  most  ob- 
vious orientation;  hang  it,  so  to  speak,  on  or  across  the  line  of  remrd.  (3) 
The  film  has  no  configuration.  As  sheer  sensory  quality,  it  must  snow  as  a 
plane  of  homogeneous  color. 

Before  the  psycholo^cal  status  of  the  fihn  is  fully  established,  thes^ 
statements  must  be  conmmed  experimentally  by  other  Os.  Psychologists 
have  perhaps  tended  to  take  Katz'  statements  to  be  svstematic;  they  are, 
in  fact,  merely  empirical.  The  reader  of  the  introductory  chapter  can 
scarcely  help  noticmg  many  apparent  contradictions.  If,  e.  g.j  Katz  is 
correct  in  assuming  tnat  the  fundamental  difference  between  surface  and 
film  colors  is  that  surface  colors  are  ascribed  to  objects  and  film  colors  are 
not,  in  what  sense  can  he  assert  the  existence  of  transitions  between  fihn 
and  surface?  Surely  the  source  ascribed  to  the  color  either  is  or  is  not  an 
object. 

Our  experimental  series  were  directed  toward  answering  the  following 
questions:  (i)  Are  there  intermediates  between  film  and  surface?  What 
is  their  phenomenology,  and  in  what  sense  may  they  be  regarded  as  in- 
termediates? (2)  Can  it  then  be  shown  experimentally  that  the  object- 
consciousness  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  tne  percei)tion  of  surface  color? 
(3)  If  the  film  color  really  is  the  ultimate  stuff  of  vision,  what  happens  to 
it  that  changes  it  to  surface  color  in  the  one  case  and  to  bulk  in  the  other? 

The  Os  were  Dr.  L.  B.  Hoisington  (H),  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chology; Dr.  H.  G.  Bishop  (Bi),  instructor  in  psychologjr;  Miss  C.  C. 
Bradoock  (Br)  and  Miss  G.  Adams  (A),  graduate  students  in  psychology: 
and  the  writer  (M).  All  had  had  training  as  Os  in  previous  psychological 
investigations. 

The  apparatus  used  for  reducing  surface  to  film  was  a  double  screen, 
similar  in  essential  details  to  that  described  by  Katz.  It  consisted  of  two 
entirely  separate  screens,  constructed  as  follows.  To  a  wooden  frame,  71 
cm.  X  56.^  cm.,  was  tacked  a  sheet  of  heavy  grey  cardboard  which  ap- 
proximately matched  in  brightness  no.  10  of  the  Hering  series  of  grey 
papers.  In  the  cardboard  was  a  circular  hole,  2^  cm.  in  diam.,  whose  center 
was  approximately  31.5  cm.  from  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  25  cm.  from  the 
top,  and  35.5  cm.  from  each  side.  To  the  back  of  each  screen  was  fastened 
a  strip  of  wood  so  cut  that  it  formed  a  slot  into  which  could  be  dropped 
smaller  sheets  of  the  grey  cardboard.  In  the  center  of  these  smaller  screens 
was  a  hole.  The  holes  varied  from  2  cm.  to  20  cm.  by  steps  of  2  cm.,  and 
were  numbered  from  o  to  o.  There  was  a  pair  of  every  size,  one  to  fit  each 
of  the  two  members  of  tne  double  screen.  The  back  of  each  hole  was 
ground  down  with  emery  paper  to  present  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge.  When 
one  of  the  small  screens  was  fitted  into  the  slot,  the  small  hole  was  con- 
centric with  the  large  hole. 

The  experiments  were  performed  in  a  dark  room,  approximately  6  x 
2.5  m.  It  was  lighted  from  above  by  three  'daylight'  lamps,  arranged  in  a 
single  row  along  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  The  table  to  which  the  apparatus 
was  fastened  was  set  up  at  the  side  of  the  room,  almost  exactly  midway  be- 
tween two  of  the  overhead  lamps,  so  that  the  screens  and  the  stimulus  be- 
hind them  received  an  almost  equal  amount  of  light  from  the  two  sides. 
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There  was  practically  no  brightness-contrast  between  the  fore  and  back 
screens  in  these  experiments.  The  screens,  being  entirely  separate,  could 
be  set  at  any  desired  distance  from  each  other,  but  in  all  regular  series  they 
were  25  cm.  apart.  Other  distances  which  miffht  be  vari^  were  the  diflh 
tance  of  the  stunulus  from  the  back  screen  ana  the  distance  of  the  0  from 
the  fore  screen. 

From  a  few  preliminary  trials  it  seemed  probable  that  reduction  is 
favored  by  increased  distance  of  0  from  the  fore  screen  and  by  increased 
distance  of  the  stimulus  from  the  back  screen,  just  as  it  is  favored  by  a  re- 
latively wide  distance  between  the  two  screens  themselves.  In  all  re^^ular 
series,  the  0  sat  at  a  distance  of  i  m.  from  the  fore  screen.  This  position 
was  kept  constant  by  the  use  of  a  fixed  headrest. 

II.    Surface  to  Film 
Series  L    Effect  of  Varying  Size  of  Hole 

Series  I  was  originally  planned  to  answer  our  first  question: 
Are  there  intermediates  between  film  and  surface? 

The  colored  stimuli  were  cloths  stretched  very  smooth  on 
wooden  frames,  and  Milton  Bradley  papers  pasted  on  sheets  of 
stifif  cardboard.  These  could  be  fastened  by  thumb-tacks  to  a 
wooden  and  cardboard  frame,  so  that  a  quick  and  easy  sMf t  from 
one  color  to  another  was  possible. 

When  viewed  without  the  double  screen,  these  colored 
stimuli  were,  of  course,  ordinary  surfaces.  When  they  were 
viewed  through  the  very  small  holes,  their  appearance  approx- 
imated in  most  respects  to  the  film  as  described  bv  Katz.  There 
were  certain  differences,  to  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  but  these 
need  not  concern  us  here.  It  seemed  plausible  to  suppose  that 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  holes,  we  should  find,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  largest  holes,  which  gave  surface,  and  the  smallest, 
which  gave  an  approximation  to  film,  some  of  those  intermed- 
iates to  which  Katz  refers. 

The  surfaces,  like  the  films  to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced, 
were  fiat  and  possessed  a  frontal-parallel  orientation.  The  cri- 
teria of  the  true  film  were  assimied  to  be  indefinite  (i.e.,  only 
secondarily  motived)  localization;  bidimensionality;  loose, 
soft,  insul^tantial  textiu^;  and  complete  lack  of  objective  refer- 
ence. We  purposely  omitted  aesthetic  effect,  because  we  could 
not  agree  with  Katz  in  regarding  this  as  an  observable  difference 
on  the  same  level  as  the  others.  All  Os,  however,  occasioniJly 
exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  film  colors,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  aesthetic  effect  was  not  mentioned  in  the  instructions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Katz'  Os  fixated  the  edge  of  the 
hole  in  the  back  screen,^  because  this  fixation  was  most  natural 
and  convenient  and  was  moreover  adequate  to  the  piuposes  of 
his  experiments.  Since,  however,  we  were  to  ask  for  reports  of 
localization  and  dimensionality,  it  seemed  best  to  instruct  the 
Os  to  fixate  the  color  under  observation. 

"/Wd.,  38,  73t  etc- 
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The  original  instructions  for  H  and  M  read  as  follows.    ''After  the 
usual  'Ready,  NoV  signal,  a  erev  screen  and  a  brown  disc  will  be  exposed  for 
3  sec.    Fixate  the  center  of  the  disc.    Immediately  after  the  exposure, 
characterise  the  disc  as  either  (i)  surface,  or  (2)  film,  or  (3)  intermediate. 
Then  describe  it  in  terms  of  texture,  apparent  localization,  dimensionality, 
and  objectivity,  and  any  other  striking  charactenstics.    In  subs^qfuent 
exposures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  detail  items  that  remain  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  exposure.    Report  fully  whatever  changes."     The  in- 
structions for  the  other  Os  were  the  same,  except  that  they  were  not  asked 
to  report  on  more  than  tiDO  descrmtive  characters  at  a  time.   In  addition 
to  the  typewritten  instructions,  the  Os  were  given  typewritten  slips  with  / 
the  following  definitions.    "  'Intermediate'  means  iike  surface  in  some  r 
respects  and  like  film  in  others.   'Objectivity'  means  attachment  or  refer- ' 
ence  to  a  particular  object,  such  as  a  board,  a  piece  of  cloth,  a  piece  of, 
colored  glass,  etc.    'Localization'  means  position,  either  (i)  before  the' 
screen,  or  (2)  at  the  screen,  or  (3)  behind  the  screen,  with  a  rough  estimate*, 
of  distance  in  the  first  and  third  cases.    'Texture'  means  material  nature] 
or  substantial  character,  as  transparent,  translucent,  opaque,  hard,  soft, 
solid,  etc.    'Dimensionalitv'  means  extension  solely  in  two  or  definitely 
in  three  dimensions."     The  term  "mixed"  was  soon  substituted  for  "in- 
termediate," because  under  the  conditions  of  emerimentation  no  true 
(psycholoffical)  intermediates  between  film  and  surface  were  found.  Later 
tne  term  "mixed"  was  also  dropped.   For  greater  clearness  and  freedom 
from  sugg[estion  the  definitions  ot  terms  were  also  revised,  to  read  as  follows. 
"  'Objectivity'  means  the  conscious  reference  of  the  observed  color  at  the 
time  of  observation  to  some  concrete  thing.   'Localization'  means  a  given 
position,  whether  constant  or  temporary,  of  the  observed  color  in  the  third 
dimension  of  space.     'Texture'   means  material  nature  or  substantial 
character  of  the  observed  color.    'Dimensionality*  means  extension  of  the 
observed  color  solely  in  two  or  definitely  in  three  dimensions." 

We  at  first  attempted  to  tabulate  the  results  as  fast  as  they 
were  secured,  but  soon  found  that  their  complexity  made  a  tabu- 
lar mode  of  arrangement  practically  impossible.  We  shall  in- 
stead treat  of  the  observed  phenomena  in  groups.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  between  the 
groups. 

Group  I.  Surface  Colors 

The  phenomenology  of  surface  colors  presented  no  real  dif- 
ficulties.   The  descriptions  were  simple,  brief,  and  consistent. 

Localusalion.  Bi  (9)^*  "About  a  foot  and  a  half  behind  the  screen." 
A  (7)  "It  looked  about  two  or  three  feet  from  the  screen."  Br  (8)  "Local- 
ized at  a  slight  distance  behind  the  back  screen."  H  (o)  "Surface  behind 
the  screen  at  some  distance,  a  meter  or  so."  H  (9)  "About  .5  m.  behind 
back  screen."  M  (7)  "Surface,  quite  definitely  localized  behind  the  back 
screen,  though  I  can't  give  the  exact  distance  in  feet  and  inches." 

ObjecHviiy,  Bi  (8)  "I  could  make  out  the  inequality  of  the  cloth,  the 
weave,  the  fabric."  A  (9)  "Rough  green  cloth."  Br  (8)  "More  uniform 
than  cloth,  more  like  paper."  H  (7)  'Tairly  definite  object,  cloth,  or  paper, 
or  almost  anything  with  a  grain  to  it."  M  (9)  "Opaque  soft  clotn." 

Texture.  Bi  (9)  "Weave  of  cloth."  A  (8)  "Rough.  I  can  see  ridges, 
very  close  together,  blurred."   Br  (7)  "Smooth  shiny  cloth  with  darkish 

^^Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number  of  the  hole  used. 
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grain."  H  (9)  "Coane  woven  cloth,  slightly  fleeced,  so  that  texture  is  just 
a  little  obscured.  Solid.  Opaque."  M  (7)  "Solid,  opaque,  soft  cloth  with 
ridged  weave." 

Dimensionality.    Surfaces  were  always  reported  as  bidimensional. 

Group  II,    Film  Colors 

The  Os  were  unanimous  in  describing  the  fihn  color  as  in- 
definitely localized;  but  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  film  colors  we  obtained  results  that  at  first  seemed  op- 
posed to  those  of  Katz.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  combats 
the  contention  of  Hillebrand  that  indefinite  localization  involves 
shift  of  position,^'  and  asserts  that  the  film  color  does  not 
change  its  distance,  although  it  is  positively  indefinite  in  local- 
ization. Hence  we  were  surprised  to  get  occasional  results  like 
the  following. 

H  (3)  ''One  can  do  stunts  to  those  things,  so  far  as  localisation  is 
concerned.  Thev  are  instable.  One  can  read  all  kinds  of  meanings  into 
them."  H  (2)  ''Localization  is  shifty.  At  first  it  seemed  to  fill  all  the  space 
behind  the  screens;  but  I  took  a  localisation  attitude  later,  and  it  was 
easy  to  throw  the  thing  farther  back."  H  (i)  "Slightlv  shifting  local- 
ization. I  don't  mean  that  at  any  time  I  could  say  just  where  it  was.  onhr 
that  sometimes  it  seemed  nearer  and  sometimes  farther."  H  (4)  "Lx>cal- 
ization  tends  to  shift  from  at  the  screen  to  far  behind."  Br  (4)  ''It  lay  be- 
hind the  back  screen,  came  forward  a  bit,  and  then  seemed  to  shift  up  to 
the  fore  screen."  Bi  (o)  "I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  always  in  the  same 
place  or  not.   I  think  there  was  a  little  play  back  and  front.   Not  much." 

The  opposition  between  these  results  and  those  of  Katz  was, 
however,  apparent  rather  than  real.  Katz  says  that  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  film  color  is  stable  with  constant  EinsteUung  of  tike 
eyes.  With  a  little  more  practice  our  Os  soon  discovered  that 
tl^e  apparent  shifts  in  localization  were  due  to  shifts  in  fixation. 
It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  original  instructions  read  ''fixate 
the  center  of  the  disc."  These  instructions  in  a  sense  demanded 
the  impossible,  because  there  was  nothmg  there  to  fixate. 

H  (i)  "When  you  try  to  fixate,  you  have  just  that  meaning  of  looking 
for  something  you  can't  see.  You  tend  to  stare.  The  eyes  are  held  at  an 
immense  strain."  Bi  (6)  "Almost  impossible  to  fixate  the  center  of  the 
disc.  My  accommodation  is  for  two  or  three  different  places!" 

In  hunting  as  it  were  for  a  place  to  anchor,  the  fixation  natur- 
ally shifted  about,  and  the  film  color,  having  no  localization  of 
its  own,  followed  the  changes  of  convergence.  It  therefore 
seemed  advisable  to  alter  the  instructions  with  respect  to  fixa- 
tion to  read :  '^Regard  the  white  spot  at  the  lefthand  edge  of  the 
screen  opening  as  a  fixation  point  and  begin  every  observation 
with  your  eyes  directed  to  that.  You  need  not,  however,  feel 
obliged  to  maintain  this  fixation  throughout  the  period  of  ex- 
posure." Under  these  instructions  the  Os  made  more  accurate 
reports  of  their  fixation,  and  it  was  found  that  apparent  shifts 
in  the  localization  of  the  color  were  always  correlated  with  shifts 
of  fixation. 

»/Wti.,  II. 
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Bi  (7)  ''I  can't  tell  where  it  is,  unless  I  hunt  for  it  by  changdng  fixation. 
In  that  case,  the  film  seems  to  be  anywhere  I  look  for  it,  so  long  as  I'm 
looking  behind  the  second  screen."  H  (i)  "If  I  look  at  the  back  screen,  then 
the  color  is  bevond  it.  There  is  no  color  between  me  and  the  fixated  screen. 
If,  however,  1  try  to  fixate  the  color,  then  it  is  absolutely  not  localized." 
Br  (i)  "It  jerked  forward  two  or  three  times  and  then  back  again.  I  think 
tiiese  were  eve-movements."  A  (3)  "Every  time  my  fixation  shifts,  the 
color  shifts  ftirther  away  or  closer.  I  don't  know  how  far  away  it  was. 
All  I  could  teU  was  that  it  was  shifting."  H  (3)  "It  doesn't  change  a  bit 
so  long  as  one  holds  fixation."  M  (i)  "The  whole  thing  is  perfectly  stable 
80  long  as  fixation  is  held,  but  tends  to  shift  with  fixation."  M  (i)  "Color 
might  oe  either  at  the  back  screen  or  sb'ghtly  in  front  of  it,  or  almost  any 
distance  behind;  not  that  it  ever  seemed  to  be  precisely  in  any  of  these 
positions.  It  remained  absolutely  stable  so  long  as  fixation  was  held,  but 
shifts  with  shifting  fixation,  in  this  sense,  that  when  I  looked  for  it  in  one 

flace  it  alwa^  seemed  to  be  somewhere  else.  I  never  saw  it  actually  shift, 
never  saw  it  in  motion." 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  unloealised  film  color  to  link 
itself  with  perceptive  experiences  in  the  visual  field,  our  results 
also  agree  with  those  of  Katz. 

H  (i)  "It's  just  out  there,  apparently  localised  only  in  connection 
with  some  other  experience."  H  (i)  "Meaning  of  forcmg  the  gaze  at 
nothing  in  particular.  In  that  sense  you  may  say  that  the  thing  is  not 
localized  at  all.  But  even  so,  one  must  force  the  gaze  beyond  the  second 
screen  and  that  seems  to  carry  the  meaning  that  the  color  is  beyond  that. 
One  can't  focus  the  eyes  at  a  point  and  say  the  color  is  there.  In  that  sense 
the  localization  is  absolutely  mdefinite."  Bi  U)  "When  I  fixate  the  edge  of 
the  disc,  I  can  see  that  the  brown  is  behind  that  edge  somewhere.  No 
front  or  back  limit  to  the  brown." 

In  certain  preliminary  experiments,  in  which  we  tried  to 
determine  what  length  of  exposure  was  most  convenient  for 
observation,  we  found  that  this  tendency  of  the  film  color  to  link 
itself  to  the  nearest  perceptive  object,  the  screen,  is  enhanced  by 
very  brief  exposure  times. 

H  "With  the  shorter  exposures,  the  tendency  for  the  color  to  be  linked 
up  with  the  back  screen  is  a  little  more  pronounced.  With  the  i  sec.  ex- 
posure, it  became  almost  a  part  of  the  screen,  only  it  had  no  definite 
surface,  nor  any  objective  reference;  but  it  belonged  to  the  same  depth 
level." 

Thus  our  results  with  regard  to  the  localization  of  the  film 
colors  are  in  full  agreement  with  those  of  Katz.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  dimensionality.  The  colors  observed  were  not 
unequivocally  bidimensional. 

H  (i)  "Comes  right  up  to  the  screen,  but  extends  back  indefinitely." 
H  (2)  "Depth,  but  not  penetrable."  Br  (i  B)»  "I  couldn't  look  through 
it.  It  wasn  t  gauzy^  but  it  seemed  to  have  a  bulkiness  about  it.  I  shouldn't 
say  definitely  tridimensional.    Indefinitely  so."  H  (i)  "Tridimensional? 

^'Letters  following  the  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  colored 
stimuli.  When  no  letter  appears,  a  dark  brown  rep  was  used  as  a  stimulus. 
Other  backgrounds  used  m  experiments  from  which  these  introspections 
are  Quoted  were  bright  sreen  cheesecloth  (G),  red-orange  cheesecloth  (O), 
purple  lawn  (P),  and  light  brown  gingham  (B). 
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Hard  to  say.  It  miftht  have  been  an  unlocalized  bidlmensional  somethinjj. 
The  fact  of  its  not  naving  a  beginning  is  the  reason  for  calling  it  tri<£- 
mensional.  It  may  be  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  localized." 
H  (i)  '1  fixated  the  white  spot  practically  all  throu|^  the  exposure.  Under 
those  conditions,  I  should  call  the  color  bidimensional.  At  least  I  didn't 
see  any  tridimensionality.''  M  (i)  ''Not  definitely  tridimensional  nor 
definitely  bidimensional.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  call  it  tridimen- 
sional, but  could  not  do  so,  because  it  has  neither  front,  back,  nor  middle. 
My  reason  for  wanting  to  call  it  tridimensional  is  that  it  is  not  localised 
in  a  sin^e  plane;  but  calling  it  tridimensional  would  not  really  help  be- 
cause it  IS  not  localized  in  any  Dulk  of  space  either. '^  M  (i)  'Tridimensional 
in  the  sense  that  venr  dense  fog  and  thick,  non-transparent  dust  clouds 
are  tridimensional.  Certainly  not  tridimensional  in  the  sense  that  fliudii 
in  bottles  or  masses  of  jelly  or  blocks  of  colored  glass  are  tridimensional. 
The  brown  color  here  had  no  beginning  and  no  ending  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion.'' A  (iP)  "I  think  Td  call  it  three  dimensions,  but  I'd  have  to  stretch 
what  I  mean  by  that.  It  certainly  is  more  than  two  dimensions."  A  (iP) 
"I  wouldn't  say  it  was  definitely  in  three  dimensions.  It  was  ver^^  in- 
definite. It's  different  from  wfaiat  I'm  in  the  habit  of  calling  dimensions. 
Dimensions  are  usuaUy  either  solid  or  they'vegot  some  boundary  that's 
flat  or  that  blocks  the  thing  off  in  some  way.  Tfiis  sticks  out  in  front,  but 
it  sticks  out  in  such  a  vague  way.  It's  not  solid,  and  it  hasn't  any  bound- 
ary." Bi  (oB)  "Not  sure  about  the  dimensionality,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  spread  out."  A  (oG)  ''I  can't  localize  it,  and  I  can't  teU  about  its 
dimensions  either."  H  (i)  "I  don't  know.  It  certainly  both  is  and  isn't 
tridimensional,  if  one  can  make  any  sense  out  of  that.  Bidimensional.  I 
believe."  H  (i)  "One  is  left  with  the  meaning  that  you  don't  know  whetner 
the  thing  is  tridimensional  or  not."  H  (i)  "now  in  the  world  can  you  sav 
anything  about  the  dimensionality  of  a  thingif  you  don't  know  where  it  is? 
H  (i)  "Bidimensional.  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  with  the  dimensionality 
is  one  of  localisation  primarily."  M  (iB)  "Bidimensional  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  definite  extent  in  the  third  dimension,  but  tridimensional 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  localized  precisely  in  one  plane." 

From  these  and  similar  observations  it  would  appear  that 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  were  dealing  were  neither  bidi- 
mensional nor  tridimensional.  They  were  merely  extended, 
without  dimensions  in  the  geometrical  sense.  We  might  almost 
have  anticipated  this  result.  For,  after  all,  dimensionality  in 
that  sense  is  already  a  perceptive  character.  If  a  color  is  local- 
ized in  one  plane  we  call  it  bidimensional;  if  it  is  local- 
ized in  more  than  one  plane,  we  call  it  tridimensional;  but  if  it 
is  not  localized  at  all,  on  what  basis  can  we  call  it  either?  In 
describing  the  color  as  bidimensional,  the  Os  had  reference  to 
its  smoothness  and  impenetrability;  in  describing  it  as  tridi- 
mensional, they  had  reference  to  its  softness,  looseness,  and  ''in- 
vitation to  penetrate."  In  either  case,  what  the  Os  were  describ- 
ing was  not  dimensionality  proper,  but  the  predimensional  nature 
of  visual  quality.  So  in  the  light  of  our  results  it  seems  evident 
that  the  product  of  the  ''reduction"  of  surfaces  cannot  be  called 
bidimensional  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  a  surface  color  is 
bidimensional.  The  film  is  bidimensional  in  the  negative  sense, 
in  that  it  is  not  yet  positively  tridimensional.  It  is  also  tridimen- 
sional in  the  negative  sense,  in  that  it  is  not  yet  positively  bidi- 
mensional. 
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The  question  of  objective  reference  gave  no  difficulty.  All 
the  Os  reported  that  the  pure  film  colors  had  absolutely  no  ob- 
jective reference. 

The  film  colors  had  very  characteristic  textures,  but  the  Os 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  describing  these  except  by  the 
use  of  perceptive  analogies. 

A  (i)  "It's  hazy,  but  not  haze.  In  the  woods  where  there's  been  a  fire 
and  smoke  lies  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  ground  you'd  have  something  like 
this."  H  (i)  "Like  something  viscous  or  gelatinous,  if  you  could  see  such 
a  thing  without  a  definite  front  face."  H  (3)  "Haze,  solid,  translucent,  tri- 
dimensional,— ^like  colored  glass, — and  yet,  no!  No  analogy  under  the  sun 
is  exactly  correct.  The  light  is  what  bothers  me.  I  don't  see  light  through 
it  nor  light  reflected  from  surface,  nor  is  the  thing  especiallv  luminous." 
Bi  (oP)  "It  had  a  curious  soft  poietrableness."  A  (oG)  "You  wouldn't 
say  it's  luminous,  but  there's  lignt  in  it  in  some  way.  It  wasn't  reflected 
from  it."  H  (general  observation)  'The  darker  ones  are  always  more  like 
looking  into  a  colored  hole,  whereas  the  brighter  ones  seem  glowing."  M 
(i)  "Opaque  in  the  sense  of  shutting  off  space  behind,  but  not  opaque  in 
the  way  that  a  solid  is  opaque,  for  the  shutting  off  did  not  occur  at  any 
particular  place.  I  could  look  into  the  color,  but  not  through  it."  M  (i) 
"It  was  not  opaque  as  solids  are  opaque.   Yet  it  could  not  in  any  sense 
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mendously  glowing  color.  It's  something  like  the  glare  we  get  at  night 
when  we  approach  automobile  lights.  It  has  the  same  beaming,  dense 
character."    Bi  (3)  "Haze  points  too  much  toward  fogginess.    This  is 

beautifully  clear.    This  is  too  dense  for  thin  smoke It's  like 

looking  into  a  window  from  a  lighted  room  into  the  dark.  The  dark 
comes  clear  up  to  the  window,  but  you  don't  know  where  it  leaves  off. 
Same  kind  of  thing  here  exactly."  Bi  (2)  "No  texture  in  the  usual 
sense.  Foglike,  but  not  so  dense  as  fog.  Localization  is  uncertain.  It 
seemed  to  stand  behind  the  hole  in  space.  There  is  a  penetrability  about 
a  fog  that  this  does  not  have."  H  (i  O)  "I  don't  know  whether  it's  trans- 
lucent or  not.  It's  something  like  translucent.  Rather  like  dense  gas. 
though  not  exactly  like  any  I've  ever  seen."  H  (oP)  "It's  just  a  patch  of 
color  that  isn't  objective,  and  yet  one  tries  to  apply  textural  terms  to  it. 
If  you  have  a  texture,  it  must  be  a  texture  of  sometning." 

While  in  general  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  the  tissue 

of  the  film  color  is  soft  and  insubstantial,  our  reports  indicate 

very  clearly  that  the  film  is  preteoctural  in  the  same  sense  in  which 

it  is  predimensional.    Textiu^  is  a  perceptive  character,  and 

therefore  cannot  in  its  ordinary  sense  be  attributed  to  a  sensory 

quality.    Texture,  like  dimensionality,  seems  thus  to  be  bound 

up  in  some  way  with  fixation. 

H  (3)  "It's  easy  for  that  to  be  two  different  things:  (i)  a  transparent 
(I  don't  lUce  the  word  glassy)  thing  that  becomes  gradually  less  translucent, 
and  then  gets  so  dense  that  vou  can't  see  any  farther  into  it.  The  thing 
shifts  from  that  to  (2)  sometning  at  or  almost  on  the  screen,  lustrous,  al- 
most luminous.  I  have  never  seen  anvthing  like  it.  I'm  certain  these  two 
things  depend  on  a  shift  of  fixation.' 

Intermedialea 

No  true  psychological  intermediates  were  found,  under  the 
experimental  conditions  of  this  series.    With  the  holes  inter- 
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mediate  in  size  between  those  giving  ordinary  surface  and  those 
giving  pure  fikn,  we  obtained  appearances  that  involved  both 
simultaneously.  These  were  usually  described  as  a  surface,  seen 
more  or  less  obscurely,  and  more  or  less  definitely  localized  be- 
hind a  semi-transparent  medium  of  the  same  color.  Similar  ap- 
pearances were  frequently  obtained  with  holes  that  at  other 
times  under  precisely  the  same  external  conditions  gave  ordinary 
surface  on  the  one  hand,  or  pure  film  on  the  other. 

The  phenomenological  intermediates  found  with  different 
colored  stimuli  and  various  sizes  of  holes  differed  in  the  localiza^ 
tion  and  texture  of  the  surfaces  and  in  the  depth  and  density  of 
the  obscuring  media.  Strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  fall  into 
sharply  defined  classes.  For  convenience,  however,  we  have 
classified  the  results  more  or  less  arbitrarily  into  four  fairly 
distinct  groups.  Starting  with  surface  as  given,  we  have  the 
following. 

Group  A.    Soft  Surface 

Br  (5)  ''More  like  surface  than  anything  else,  a  surface  that  is  a  little 
thick;  likeawoollv  surface,  loose-woven  so  tnat  you  can  look  into  it:  like 
thick,  blankety  cloth."  M  (9B)  "Cloth.  Bidimensional.  Definitely  lo- 
calized behind  screen  at  uncertain  distance.  Very  soft,  velvety  surface." 
H  (7)  ''Solid  without  being  highly  resistant,  like  cut  liver.  Velvety  comes 
nearest  J  but — !  Something  that  by  vision  shows  it  is  soft  to  touch.  Bi- 
dimensional with  a  hint  of  tridimensionality."  A  (7)  "like  a  woolen 
sweater  or  a  chinchilla  coat  or  soft  snow."  Bi  (9)  "Nearly  surface.  The 
color  is  one  foot  or  more  behind  the  screen.  Surface  is  irregular  mottling 
of  color." 

Group  B.     Veiled  Surface 

Br  (8)  "Surface  with  a  slight  fihn  over  it."  Bi  (7)  "Surface,  i  ft.  be- 
hind screen.  Out  in  front  there  was  a  little  bit  of  brown  haze."  Br  (8) 
"I  don't  know  where  the  front  or  back  of  the  film  lies,  but  I  do  know 
where  the  surface  component  is."  A  (6)  "As  if  you  had  a  surface  color  and 
a  haze  in  front  of  it."  M'(7)  "Plainly  cloth,  not  quite  definitelv  localised. 
Suggestion  of  very  thin,  indefinitely  localised  fimi  of  brown  muse  some- 
where in  front,  mrhaps  contiguous  with  the  surface,  perhaps  detached 
from  it.  The  doth  itself  appears  velvet y^  i.  e.,  the  color  is  not  localised  in 
one  plane,  and  still  less  is  tnere  any  distmction  of  localisation  of  separate 
threads  to  form  a  clean-cut  cloth  texture."  H  (j)  "Very  thin  cloud  or 
gauze  before  a  solid,  opaque,  slightly  irregular  surface." 

Group  C.    Fogged  Surface 

M  (6)  "Smooth,  stony  surface.  It  might  be  cardboard,  stone,  wall- 
paper, or  cloth.  The  brigntness  pattern  suggests  cloth,  but  the  surface 
appears  too  smooth;  or  rather,  it  lacks  the  definite  distinction  of  local- 
ization of  separate  threads,  which  is  characteristic  of  cloth.  The  surface 
as  a  whole  is  not  quite  certainly  localised,  and  appears  to  lie  behind  a 
medium  which  is  brown  but  nearly  transparent,  and  is  of  indefinite  depth 
and  uncertain  localization."  Br  (6)  "Sort  of  brownish  haze,  lookins  back 
onto  surface.  Surface  hard  to  distinguish."  Bi  (6)  "I  felt  as  if  I  could  make 
out  a  little  of  the  fleckiness  of  the  cloth.  Hazy  foreground  of  color,  as  if 
at  the  back  limit  of  it  there  was  a  surface:  rather  definitely  localised. 
Localization  of  the  haze  is  uncertain.  All  tnis  is  somewhere  behind  the 
back  screen."  H  (5)  "A  surface,  adhering  to  an  object,  and  then 
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else  in  front,  just  as  one  might  see  through  a  vaporous  film.  The  tridi- 
mensional seemed  set  off  from  the  bidimensional  objective.  The  surface 
was  localized  at  about  25  cm.  behind  the  screen."  A  (6)  'It  looks  like  a 
surface  behind,  and  thick  haze  in  front.  The  surface  looks  like  soft  cloth." 

Group  D.    Immersed  Surface 

M  (4)  '^A  surface,  or  at  least  something  opaque,  behind  a  medium  of 
decreasing  transparency.  The  medium  began  at  or  close  behind  the 
screen,  and  extended  to  the  unidentified  object,  which  was  rather  doubt- 
fully localized,  somewhere  between  10  and  20  cm.  behind  the  back  screen." 
M  (2)  ''Very  indefinitely  objective.  Close  behind  the  screen,  not  be- 
ginning in  any  definite  plane,  was  a  vaporous  brown  color,  very  dense  and 
very  still,  almost  so  dense  as  to  suggest  a  viscous  liquid.  This  vapor  was 
nearly  transparent  where  it  began,  but  became  progressively  less  so  farther 
back.  Behind  it  at  an  indefinite  distance,  not  very  far,  however,  was  a 
gelatinous  or  perhaps  solid  something  whose  texture  was  completely 
obscured  by  the  medium  in  front."  A  (6)  "Something  with  a  haze  in  front 
of  it.  Too  rough  to  call  it  surface,  i.  e.,  not  smooth  enoueh  across."  Br 
(2)  "More  haze  than  surface.  It  stops  somewhere  indefinite."  Bi  (5)  "Haze 
seemed  to  end  in  a  surface,  but  I  didn't  see  the  surface,  either."  H  (4) 
"Solid  and  opaque  behind,  but  with  a  gradual  transition  through  cloudy 
to  a  thin,  feathery  eauze,  and  to  a  vaporous  almost-transparency.  Tri- 
dimensional with  a  nint  of  surface  at  the  back.  The  haze  obsciires  too 
much  to  allow  objective  reference." 

It  is  clear  that  what  we  have  phenomenologically  before  us,  in 
this  series  of  observations,  is  the  gradual  break-down  of  a  visual 
object.  We  begin  with  the  colored  surface  of  a  determinate 
thmg,  and  we  end  with  a  sheer  quality  of  color  that  is  not  the 
color  of  anything.  Phenomenologically,  we  agree  with  Katz,  the 
transition  is  continuous.  The  object  of  which  the  color  is  the 
surface  becomes  more  and  more  vague,  indefinite,  unrecogniz- 
able, until  only  a  vestige  of  objective  surface,  a  hint  of  the  sur- 
face of  an  indeterminate  something,  is  left;  and  finally  this  last 
vestige  of  objectivity  itself  disappears.^^ 

Psychologically,  however,  the  pictiu^  is  very  different.  At 
first  we  have  the  fairly  simple  perception  of  the  surface  of  a 
material  object;^'  this  perception  grows  more  complex,  as  the 
surface  recedes  and  the  haze  before  it  becomes  prominent;  in 
the  stage  which  we  have  distinguished  as  Group  D  the  percep- 

^^It  was  probably  one  of  these  intermediates,  and  not  the  film  proper' 
that  was  perceived  by  the  patients  of  Gelb  and  Goldstein.  See  K.  Gold- 
stein und  A.  Gelb,  Psychoiogische  Analysen  himpathologischer  F&lle  auf 
Gnmd  von  Untersuchungen  Himverletzter:  IV.  A.  Gelb,  Ueber  den  Weg- 
fall  der  Wahmehmung  von  Oberflfichenfarben,  Zts,  /.  Psych,,  84,  1920, 

193-257. 

^''Surface'  is  such  a  visual  space-phenomenon  as  it  has  been  worth 
while  to  name,  and  therefore  to  make  into  a  formal,  text-book  'perception\ 
If  any  of  the  other  phenomena  here  noticed  corresponded  regularly  with 
our  modes  of  apprehension  of  the  outside  world:  if,  that  is  to  say,  veiled, 
or  fogged,  or  immersed  surfaces  were  part  of  our  everyday  e^q^rience; 
then  they,  too,  would  have  been  listed  as  definite  'perceptions'.  The]r  ftre. 
however,  so  uncommon  that  they  have  not  been  identified  or  stabilizea 
by  name. 
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tion  is  at  the  height  of  its  complexity:  we  have  the  vestige  of  a 
surface,  covered  by  a  haze  which  is  denser  in  its  remote  portion 
and  becomes  clearer  as  it  extends  nearer  to  us;  and  in  the  next 
following  stage,  that  of  the  film  proper,  we  have  (with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  last  remnant  of  surface-color)  no  perceptive  ob- 
ject at  all,  but  a  sensory  datum,  ultimate  and  unanalysable.  If 
we  persist  in  taking  up  toward  this  datum  the  perceptive  atti- 
tude which  we  have  maintained  throughout  the  series,  we  are 
obliged  to  characterize  the  'object'  by  negatives:  it  is  not  now 
locaUzable,  it  is  not  dimensional,  it  is  not  objective.  There  is, 
then  a  continuous  increase  of  psychological  complexity  up  to 
(and  including)  Group  D,  and  then  there  is  a  sudden  break,  from 
'perception'  to  'sensation/  from  highly  complex  to  absolutely 
simple. 

If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  the  Os,  the  determining  factor 
throughout  this  experiment  is  localization,  and  the  phenomeno- 
logical  continuity  of  the  series  depends  upon  the  steadily  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  localization  as  cleancut  surface  is  left  and 
film  is  approached.    The  following  reports  are  typical. 

Bi  (2  G)  ''When  I  get  mv  fixation  on  the  cloth,  it  flattens  right  out. 
Localization  is  definite.  It's  hard  to  keep  it  that  way.  It  will  cloud  right 
up  and  be  a  disembodied  green."  Bi  {%  G)  ''The  color  fogged  up  as  I  ran 
my  eyes  back,  but  as  soon  as  I  Kot  definite  localisation  there  was  notfainj^ 
but  surface,  bidimensional  and  definitely  localized."  Bi  (o  G)  "The  filmi- 
ness  and  localization  vary  with  fixation.  Bi  (3)  "That  film  is  determined 
as  much  by  fixation  as  by  the  screens.  I've  got  more  or  less  at  the  same 
exposure  from  the  same  screen."  H  (o  P)  "That  thing  comes  so  near  to 
bem|^  nowhere  that  it's  almost  nothing.  A  (o  P)  "f  believe  if  I  could 
definitely  localize  how  far  away  it  was,  I  could  get  it  as  a  surface,  and  the 
thing  works  both  wavs."  Br  (g)  "I  can  jKet  a  surface  or  a  film  either  one, 
depending  on  where  I  focus."  Br  (3)  "Fum  at  first.  Tlien  surface.  These 
are  changes  in  convergence,  I'm  sure."  H  (i  G)  "I  can  fixate  that  so  that 
it  becomes  just  a  cloth  surface.  Mv  eyes  water  and  ache.  When  I  do 
fixate  it,  it  is  localized  fairly  definitely  behind  the  second  screen,  15  or  20 
cm."  Bi  (5  G)  "Fixation  would  slip  and  fihn  would  form.  Then  I  would 
get  fixation  and  film  would  disappear." 


Summary:  Effect  of  Sue  of  Hole 

In  reporting  the  results  of  this  Series  I,  we  have  given  the  size  of  the 
hole  in  connection  with  every  introspection  quoted.  There  was  much 
variation  (both  from  0  to  0,  and  witn  the  same  0  at  different  times)  so 
far  as  the  exact  size  of  hole  is  concerned  at  which  the  various  modes  of 
appearance  were  reported;  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  great  constancy 
in  the  descriptions. 

Films  were  reported  most  frequently  by  all  Os  with  holes  o  and  i 
(2  and  4  cm.  diam.).  H  and  Br  occasionally  reported  film  with  holes  of 
other  sizes,  up  to  14  cm.  diam.  The  film-reports  with  the  larger  holes 
came  in  the  early  stages  of  practice. 

Surfaces  were  most  frequently  reported  by  all  Os  for  the  largest  opoa- 
ing  (20  cm.  diam.).  With  the  cloths  of  very  open  weave,  esp^nally  the 
green  and  orange  cheesecloths,  surface  was  often  reported  with  smaller 
holes. 
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The  intermediaUs  showed  a  good  deal  of  overlapping.  The  medians 
(all  Ob)  were:  soft  surface,  18  cm.;  veiled  surface,  14  cm.;  fogged  surface, 
ID  cm. ;  immersed  surface,  8  cm. 

Series  II .     Effect  of  Localization 

From  the  results  of  Series  I  it  seemed  probable  that  with  our 
experimental  arrangement  the  essential  condition  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  surface  on  the  one  hand  or  of  film  on  the  other  is  the 
localization  or  non-localization  of  the  color  quality.  If  this  in- 
ference proves  true,  we  have  already  answered  half  of  our  third 
question.  We  have  found  what  changes  the  sheer  color  quaUty 
into  the  color  of  something.  We  should  now  be  able,  therefore,  to 
change  film  colors  to  surface  colors  by  giving  the  stimuli  a  defi- 
nite localization.  In  Series  II  we  attempted  to  test  this  hypoth- 
esis by  bringing  a  strong  localization-motive  to  bear  upon  what 
had  been  reported  as  a  film  color. 

The  colored  stimuU  used  were  Milton  Bradley  colored  papers 

and  the  dark  brown  rep,  because  in  the  preceding  series  these 

had  given  pure  film  colors  with  larger  holes  than  had  any  of  the 

others.    The  most  natural  and  obvious  cue  to  localization  was  a 

fixation  point  in  the  center  of  the  color-field  viewed  through  the 

double  screen. 

We  used  both  black  and  colored  fixation  points.  They  were  cut  with  a 
beveled  circular  punch  and  were  slightly  more  than  i  cm.  in  diam.  The 
usual  exposure  time  in  this  series  was  5  sec.  Longer  and  shorter  times  were 
tried  without  affecting  the  results,  except  when  prolonged  fixation  was 
accompanied  by  staring.  The  following  instruction  was  given.  ''After 
the  usual  'Ready,  Now'  sisnal,  a  colored  disc  and  a  differently  colored 
fixation  spot  will  be  exposed.  Be  sure  to  maintain  fixation  at  the  fixation 
spot.  Report  on  the  character  of  the  spot  and  of  the  colored  field  in  terms 
of  localization,  dimensionaUty,  texture,  and  objectivity." 

At  first  the  Ob  had  great  difficulty  in  fixating  the  point,  be- 
cause the  edge  of  the  back  screen  offered  rival  fixation  points. 
When  they  had  learned  to  maintain  fixation  lipon  the  spot,  the 
color  was  almost  always  seen  as  surface.  This  procediu^  was 
possible  for  all  except  the  2  cm.  hole,  which  did  not  permit  of 
binocular  fixation  of  the  fixation  spot. 

A  (2  BL,o)^*  "Behind  the  back  screen  several  inches.  Small  round  piece 
of  orange  paper  placed  on  top  of  a  piece  of  blue  paper.''  M  (i  D,  bk) 
"Cloth  witn  a  black  spot  on  it.  Very  definitely  localized.  Texture  and 
weave  very  plain."  H  (3  D,  bk)  "If  I  attempt  to  fixate  the  color  beside 
the  spot,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  color  a  surface  in  a  plane  with  the  spot." 
H  (2  BL,o)  "When  I  first  looked  at  that,  I  was  sure  it  was  simply  one  bit 
of  paper  on  another.    Definitely  surface  behind  the  screen,  opaque  and 

^'The  large  letters  after  the  figure  in  parentheses  indicate  the  back- 
ground; the  small  letters,  the  color  of  the  fixation  point.  The  backgrounds 
used  in  experiments  from  which  these  introspections  are  quot^  were 
dark  brown  rep  (D),  and  the  foUowing  Milton  Bradley  colored  papers: 
blue  green  (BGr),  dark  blue  (BL),  and  red  (R).  The  fisoition  points  were 
orange  (o),  yellow  (y)  and  black  (bk).  Manv  other  combinations  were  of 
course  tried.  The  colors  used  did  not  affect  the  results  at  all. 
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solid/'  Br  (2  R,  bk)  ''A  bit  of  red  paper  with  the  black  stuck  on  it/'  Bi 
(i  R,  bk)  '1  saw  the  spot  pasted  on  in  front.  Both  the  purple  and  the  spot 
were  surface  colors." 

The  spot  and  the  color  nearly  always  appeared  as  surface  at 
first.  Sometimes  under  steady  fixation,  even  with  the  5  sec. 
exposures,  they  took  on  a  filmy  appearance. 

Br  (2  R,  y)  "Yellow  circle  on  a  red  background,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  be  surface;  but  as  I  looked,  that  seemed  to  be  red  air  or  space,  not  filmy 
enough  for  air.  Momentarily  it  looked  as  if  the  yellow  were  in  front  of  it, 
floating.''  H  (2  BL,  o)  ''Orange  surface,  bidimensional,  definitely  15  cm. 
behind  the  screen.  Definitely  paper.  The  blue  was  simply  some  kmd  of 
blue  surface.  It  might  have  oeen  anything  opaque  and  sohd.  As  I  stared 
at  the  oran^  spot,  the  blue  became  indduutely  localised,  except  that  it 
dropped  behind  the  orange." 

In  spite  of  these  complications,  we  had  shown  conclusively 
that  a  visual  cue  to  fixation  was  sufficient  to  change  to  surface 
an  appearance  which  would  otherwise  have  been  filmy.  This 
result  in  isolation  would  have  been  equivocal,  however,  because 
a  bicolored  film  might  perhaps  be  a  visual  impossibility.  We 
therefore  decided  to  see  whether  the  cue  to  localization  might 
not  just  as  well  come  from  some  other  sense  department.  Tlie 
sense  departments  chosen  for  experiment  were  the  tactual-audi- 
tory and  the  auditory. 

In  the  lower  part  of  each  member  of  the  double  screen  and 
also  of  the  cardboard  to  which  was  pasted  the  colored  stimulus 
were  cut  small  holes  2.5  cm.  square.  A  long  rod  passed  freely 
through  these  holes.  A  piece  of  cardboard  could  be  set  up  either 
against  the  color  screen  or  in  front  of  it  in  any  desired  position. 
0  was  allowed  to  feel  through  the  screens  with  the  rod  until  the 
tip  of  it  touched  the  cardboard  and  then  to  tap,  while  looking  at 
the  colored  field.  Before  the  stimulus  color  was  actually  ex- 
posed, E  put  the  pointer  through  the  double  screen  in  position 
for  the  tapping.  Then  the  color  was  exposed  for  5  sec,  during 
which  time  0  tapped  the  cardboard  and  looked  at  the  color. 

At  first  the  Os  found  it  impossible  to  connect  the  surface 
felt  with  the  color  seen. 

A  (2  BL,  poking)  "I  don't  think  I'm  realising  very  well  that  I'm 
poking  the  identical  thing.  That's  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I'm  looking  at  this 
thing  up  there  and  poking  this  thing  down  here,  and  there's  no  connection 
between  them."  Br  (i  BL,  poking  color  screen)  '1  can't  think  of  those 
two  as  being  the  same.  It  was  surface  I  was  touching  back  there,  but  it 
didn't  look  and  feel  the  same."  M  (2  BG,  poking  color  screen)  ''The  object 
poked  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  color."  H  (2  BL^  poking  in  front 
of  color  screen)  ''Curious  feeling  of  the  unrelatedness  or  the  two  thinn. 
The  things  simply  don't  belong  together.  I  certainly  was  not  poking  at  toe 
color;  for  the  most  part  behind  it.  The  color  is  not  at  the  screen.  It  is  unre- 
lated to  thescreen,  but  doesn't  seem  very  far  beyond  it.  One  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  gnrnt  that  it  mighi  be  twenty  feet  be]^ond.  For  the  most 
part  I  was  puncning  behind  where  the  color  lay."  Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  "I 
don't  see  any  point  to  sticking  this  pointer  down  there.  I  see  color  up  here 
in  this  position  and  away  off  in  some  other  universe  I  stick  this  thing 
through.    I  see  the  color  and  the  color  is  nearer  than  the  pointer." 
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After  about  six  hours'  practice,  however,  the  color,  which  had 
appeared  filmy,  could  be  transformed  to  surface  by  the  tapping, 
though  it  was  rarely  possible  to  hold  the  surface  throughout  the 
period  of  exposure. 

Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  ''Sometimes  while  I  was  localizing  the  tip  of  the 
pointer,  I  seemed  to  see  a  surface."  Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  ''If  I  turn  my  atten- 
tion away  from  the  color  and  think  where  that  pomter  is,  I  can  see  the 
color  as  blue  paper."  Br  (i  BL,  poking  color  screen)  "At  first  they  seemed 
quite  incompatible,  and  then  the  blue  receded  backwards  while  I  poked 
and  became  for  a  moment  surface  lying  some  distance  behind  the  hole, 
but  I  couldn't  continue  seeing  it  that  way."  Br  (i  BG,  poking)  "At  one 
of  the  pokes,  the  color  recedeof  and  became  a  flat  surface  and  the  tip  of  the 

fainter  was  touching  the  same  surface."  H  (2  BI,  poking  color  screen)  "If 
attend  verv  closely  to  the  sensations  (both  tactual  and  auditory)  that 
come  from  the  punching,  then  the  thing  does  change.  I'm  not  sure  just 
what  happens.  The  color  does  get  thrown  back  there  and  fairly  definitely 
localized,  pretty  definitely  bidimensional.    It  certainly  becomes  more  like 


but  yet  I  have  this  tactual  cue  tnat  helps  mie  to  establish  and  hold  it, — 
then  tlie  color  seems  to  retreat  and  become  very  suggestive  of  a  surface." 
H  (i  BL,  poking  in  front  of  color  screen)  "I  then  attended  to  the  punching 
and  tried  to  fixate  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  At  first 
the  color  was  indefinite  in  localization  but,  as  fixation  steadied,  there  was 
a  sudden  shift  of  that  color.  It  seemed  to  start  to  retreat,  and  then  became 
very  suggestive  of  a  surface  perfectly  stable  in  localization  for  a  second  or 
two."  A  (2  BL,  poking  and  told  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  poking) 
"It  seems  every  now  and  then  that  I  just  poke  a  flat  surface,  and  it  looks 
like  a  flat  surface."  A  (2  BL,  poking)  "It's  hard  for  me  to  think  that  I'm 
poking  the  same  thing  that  I  see,  but  when  I  do  ^t  that  realized,  all  of  a 
sudden,  just  in  a  flash  like  that,  it's  a  surface  behmd  the  screen." 

In  this  experiment  the  cues  to  localization  were  both 
tactual  and  auditory.  The  Os  were  guided  not  only  by  sensa- 
tions in  the  hand  and  arm,  but  also  by  sounds  produced  when 
the  rod  struck  the  cardboard.  It  therefore  seemed  advisable  to 
see  whether  sound  alone  was  an  adequate  cue  to  the  change  of 
film  to  surface. 

Immediately  after  the  color  had  been  exposed,  E  tapped 
without  jar,  either  on  the  back  of  the  cardboard  to  which  the 
color  was  pasted,  or  else  on  another  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
same  kind,  held  in  the  hand  before  or  behind  the  colored  stimu- 
lus. The  taps  were  mostly  given  in  pairs,  with  an  interval  of 
0.5  sec.  between  the  two  taps  of  each  pair  and  an  interval  of 
2  sec.  between  pairs.  The  length  of  the  exposure  varied  with  the 
number  of  taps  given.  The  usual  number  was  5  pairs,  requir- 
ing an  exposure  time  of  15  sec.  The  total  exposure  time  seem- 
ed to  make  no  difference  to  the  general  results. 

At  first,  again,  the  Os  found  it  impossible  to  link  up  the  sound 
and  the  color.  The  two  experiences  seemed  to  be  disparate  and 
imrelated. 
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Br  (i  BG,  tap  2)*^  ''All  I  can  say  is  that  I  cooldn't  bring  the  two  ideas 
together.  The  cmor  is  much  nearer  than  the  sound.  The  hollowness  of 
the  sound  gave  an  idea  of  solidity,  which  was  not  borne  out  by  the  fihniness 
of  the  color.  The  sound  was  from  cardboard,  distinctly  objective."  A 
(2  BL,  tap  10,  in  front  of  color  screen)  '1  can't  realise  that  it's  the  same 
thing.  Seems  as  if  you're  tapping  behind  the  color.  Your  tapping  doesn't 
affect  the  color.  I'm  looking  at  tne  color,  and  you're  tapping  away  ofiF,  but 
they  have  no  connection  for  me.  I  can't  get  them  connected."  Br  (i  BG^ 
tap  2)  ''No  reaUzation.  I  saw  the  color  ss  nearer  than  the  sound."  Bi 
(i  R,  tap  10)  "The  auditory  localization  is  very  complicated.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  paymg  too  much  attention  to  auditory  localization  and  not  realizing 
that  the  sound  comes  from  the  colored  stimulus."  H  (i  BG,  tap  i)  "No 
change.  I  never  localized  the  tap  so  far  as  fixation  was  concerned."  H 
(i  BU,  tap  10,  in  front  of  color  screen)  "I  didn't  succeed  in  brin^g  the 
tapping  and  the  color  into  relation."  A  (i  BG.  tap  10)  'The  color  is  in  the 
focus  of  attention  all  the  time,  and  I  hear  tne  tapping  as  an  incidental 


noise." 


Again,  however,  when  the  Os  had  had  five  or  six  hours' 
practice  in  these  auditory  localizations,  the  colors  were  changed 
from  film  to  surface  as  they  had  been  by  the  other  two  methods. 

H  (2  BL,  tap  10)  "It's  hard  to  fix  the  distance  of  those  taps  and  hard 
to  fixate  the  pomt  with  the  eyes.  However,  there  was  some  shift  over 
to  the  surface  thing,  i.  e..  it  became  definitely  localized  20  cm.  behind  the 
back  screen,  and  definitely  bidimensional."  H  (i  BL,  tap  10)  "It  shifted 
to  surface  with  the  first  pair  of  taps.  That  was  mamtamed  till  between 
the  second  and  third  pair.  Then  I  went  over  into  a  stare,  and  the  thing 
became  pretty  positively  filmy.  After  the  third  tap,  I  shifted  back  to 
fixation  of  the  place  where  the  taps  came  from  and  it  became  definitelv 
surface  with  Ugnts  and  shades,'^  and  nearly  papery."  H  (i  BL,  tap  10) 
"I  tried  to  fixate  a  point  just  behind  the  back  screen,  but  this  side  of  where 
the  tapping  took  place.  I  maintained  that  till  after  the  second  pair  of  taps. 
It  seemed  to  throw  the  color  back  a  little,  but  otherwise  it  remained  prettv 

rKi  film.  Then  I  fixated  the  point  of  tapping  and  got  the  surface  tning. 
(i  BG,  tap  10,  behind  color  screen)  'The  color  tends  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween taps.  The  first  pair  of  taps  made  no  difference.    With  the  second 
pair,  the  color  definitelv  retreated.  All  of  a  sudden  you  find  it  back.   You 
didn't  see  it  go  back.  Bidimensional.  About  20  cm.  behind  second  screen. 

Certainly  a  surface,  opaque  and  sohd The  transformation  to  surface 

always  came  with  (or  just  following)  the  pair  of  taps."  H  (2  BL,  tap  2) 
"After  the  second  tap  came  a  readjustment  of  fixation,  and  it  became 
definitely  surface."  n(i  BG,  tap  i)  "It  certainly  does  shift  over  to  surface 
with  stead V  fixation,  when  the  eyes  are  set  to  fixate  a  point  where  the  sound 
is  localized.  The  shift  came  just  after  the  tap.  and  then  I  tried  to  localize 
it  in  terms  of  the  screen,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  see  where  it  was  relative 
to  the  screen,  it  became  cloud.  Then  when  I  returned  to  the  fixation  of  the 
point  tapped,  it  became  surface  ap^ain."  Br  (i  BG,  tap  2)  "Yes,  they 
seemed  to  come  from  the  same  surrace  that  time."  A  (i  BG,  tap  10)  "It 
seems  that  after  I  get  fixed  for  realizing  that  back  screen  and  I  neai  you 
strike  it,  I'm  looking  at  the  color  and  I'm  conscious  that  it's  there,  but  the 

*<rrhe  figure  after  the  word  "tap"  indicates  the  number  of  times  that 
E  tapped  during  the  exposure  preceding  the  report  quoted;  thus  "tap  2" 
means  that  a  single  pair  of  taps  was  given. 

'^There  were  of  course  no  lights  and  shades;  3ret  the  appearance  of  sur- 
face occasionallv  led  to  their  report.  So  one  0  reported  the  weave  of  a 
doth,  when  in  fact  he  was  looking  at  a  disc  of  colored  paper.  He  had,  it 
is  rignt  to  say,  been  observing  cloths  during  several  preceding  experiments; 
and  the  phenomenon  was  evidently  an  ordinary  tied  image. 
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tapping  is  in  the  focus  of  attention.  But  then,  after  you've  stopped  tap- 
ping, the  color  gets  into  the  focus  of  attention  again.  In  that  shift  I  see  the 
color  as  back  behind  the  back  screen,  in  two  dimensions,  just  a  flash  of  it. 
Then  it  goes  back  to  what  it  was  before.'^  A  (i  R,  tap  lo)  ^'I  got  a  flash  of 
it  receding  from  the  back  screen  and  being  a  perfectly  flat  surface  right 
after  you  tapped.''  Bi  (2  BL,  tap  10,  in  front  of  the  color  screen)  ''Once 
I  saw  a  surface  when  you  tapped.  Then  again  I  didn't.  Then  you  tapped 
again,  and  I  did  see  a  surface.  Between  taps  the  color  was  filmy."  Bi 
(i  BG,  tap  10)  "For  the  most  part  the  color  was  in  front  of  the  tapping. 
Just  once  I  seemed  to  get  a  fair  surface.  I  think  it  came  partly  by  wav  of 
fixation."  M  (2  BL,  tap  10)  "The  color  changes  from  film  to  surface 
with  each  pair  of  taps,  but  returns  to  film  between  pairs." 

Thus  by  giving  localization  through  three  different  sense  de- 
partments we  had  changed  to  surface  a  color  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  filmy.  In  all  these  experiments,  therefore,  we 
are  referred,  as  we  were  in  Series  I.,  to  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  locaUzation.  We  have  been  able  to  change  a  film 
color  into  the  surface  color  of  a  determinate  object  by  introduc- 
ing motives  to  localization,  and  the  result  has  be^en  in  principle 
the  same,  whether  the  motive  was  visual,  auditory-tactual,  or 
auditory. 

Series  III.    Observations  of  Familiar  Objects 

Series  III  was  designed  to  answer  the  second  question  pro- 
posed in  our  introduction:  ''Can  it  be  shown  experimentlBdly 
that  the  object-consciousness  b  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  the 
perception  of  surface  color?"  If  this  were  so,  the  knowledge  that 
one  is  really  looking  at  a  familiar  object  should  enable — nay, 
even  compel — one  to  see  surface,  and  prevent  the  reduction  of 
surface  to  film. 

Two  forms  of  double  screen  were  used,  one  of  which  was 
identical  in  essential  details  with  that  previously  described,  ex- 
cept that  a  singlcHsized  opening  of  9  cm.  diam.  was  used.  0  sat 
at  distances  of  1.5,  i,  and  0.5  m.  from  the  front  screen.  No  head 
rest  was  used.  0  could  move  the  head  and  eyes  freely.  No  in- 
structions were  given  with  regard  to  fixation.  Most  of  the  Os 
found  it  easiest  to  fixate  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  back 
screen." 

The  stimuli  were  familiar  objects:  a  board,  a  fur  neck-piece, 
a  strip  of  felt,  a  satin  cushion,  a  woolen  sweater,  aprons,  coats, 
and  cloaks.  E  placed  the  stimulus  in  such  a  position  that  it 
entirely  filled  the  hole,  and  also  projected  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  double  screen.  In  direct  vision  0  could  not  have  seen  the 
stimulus  above  the  screen  and  in  the  hole  at  the  same  time;  but 
by  slight  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  it  was  possible  to 
make  swift  comparisons  of  the  two.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Os  never  described  the  color  in  the  hole  as  ordinary  surface  color, 
except  when  they  also  reported  some  detail  of  structure  which 
offei^  a  fixation  point. 

''Kats,  op.  cii,f  38. 
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The  other  form  of  double  screen  was  used  only  in  this  series. 
It  was  designed  to  compel  parallel  vision. 

Like  the  regular  form,  it  was  made  of  srey  cardboard  fastened  to 
wooden  frames,  in  each  screen  were  cut  two  holes  of  1.5  cm.  diam.  The 
wooden  frames  carrying  the  cardboard  screens  were  then  clamped  at  the 
front  of  a  table,  and  0  sat  as  close  as  possible  and  looked  directly  into  the 
front  screen,  as  into  a  binocular  telescope.  Since  the  interocular  distance 
differed  sligntly  for  different  Os,  different  double  screens  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  were  used,  and  the  precise  distances  between  the  holes 
were  chosen  empirically  to  suit  the  Os. 

The  stimuli  were  small  familiar  objects:  soap,  chocolate, 
paper,  and  the  like.  The  stimulus  was  first  handed  to  0,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  examine  it  as  he  pleased.  Then  E  placed  it  be- 
hind the  double  screen.  0  did  not  know  how  far  from  the  double 
screen  the  object  was  to  be  placed.  With  this  exception,  the  Ob 
worked  with  full  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  and  manipulations. 
They  therefore  had  ''the  consciousness  of  an  object  upon  which 
the  colors  arise,"  which  Katz  regards  as  the  essential  condition 
for  perceiving  surface.  Yet,  under  the  above  conditions  of  ex- 
perimentation, surface  colors  were  never  reported. 

III.    Bulk  to  Film 

Series  IV.    Epiacatiater  Before  Surface  With  Fixation  Point 

We  planned  Series  IV  as  a  direct  parallel  to  Series  I.  We  in- 
tended, that  is,  to  begin  with  a  positively  bulky  color,  and  to 
carry  this  over  by  intermediates,  phenomenological  or  psycho- 
logical as  the  case  might  be,  to  film  color.  Bulky  colors  were 
secured  without  the  use  of  actually  bulky  stimuli  by  means  of 
colored  episcotisters.^  When  an  object  is  seen  through  a 
rapidly  rotating  episcotister,  it  appears  as  if  seen  through  a 
haze  of  color.  Under  certain  conditions,  this  haze  expands  to  a 
positive  bulk. 

The  episcotister  used  in  these  experiments  was  made  in  two  identical 
parts,  each  of  which  was  constructed  from  a  disc  of  thin  but  very  stiff  card- 
i>oara,  51  cm.  in  diam.,  by  cutting  out  6  sectors  of  30^  each,  leaving  6 
equally  spaced  sectors  of  30^  each.  These  were  covered  on  the  one  side 
with  blue  paper  and  on  the  other  with  reddish  orange  paper.  These  two 
colors  were  chosen  for  convenience.  Any  other  colors  mif^t  have  been 
used.  In  cutting  out  the  sectors  a  cardboard  margin,  2  cm.  wide,  was  left 
on  the  outer  edge,  and  a  cardboard  disc.  12.5  cm.  in  diam.  at  the  center  for 
support.  The  episcotister  was  mountea  on  an  electric  motor,  operated  by 
pedal.  By  proper  combination  of  the  two  pieces,  it  was  ea^  to  use  any 
amount  of  color  from  180^,  which  gave  a  sh^^t,  vague,  barely  perceptible 
haxe  in  front  of  the  background,  to  ^60^,  which  of  course  was  no  longer  an 
episcotister,  but  a  solid  color  disk.  It  was  possible  to  use  either  pure  blue 
or  pure  red-orange  or  any  desired  mixture  of  the  two  colors,  by  using  the 
blue  side  of  the  one  disc  and  the  red-oran^  side  of  the  other.  Other  dif- 
ferences in  color  could  be  obtained  by  varymg  the  color  of  the  background. 
The  backgrounds  used  were  whole  sheets  of  Milton  Bradlev  colorecT papers 
tacked  to  the  wall  of  the  dark  room.  The  table,  canyingtne  double-screen 
and  the  episcotister,  was  so  placed  that  the  back  screen  was  65  cm.  from 

"/Wd.,  310. 
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the  colored  background.  The  episcotister  could  be  moved  to  any  desired 
position  between  the  screen  and  the  background.  The  exact  position 
seemedi  so  far  as  our  results  were  concerned,  to  make  no  difference.  Dis- 
tances actuidly  used  were  lo,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40,  4^,  and  50  cm.  from  the 
back  screen.  Even  with  the  two  extremes,  no  consistent  difference  in  re- 
ports could  be  discovered.  As  one  0  remarked:  "I  don't  seem  to  £^t  any 
variation  in  the  experience,  however  you  move  things  behind."  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  series,  the  distance  between  the  episcotister  and  the  back 
screen  was  kept  at  20  cm. 

The  Ob  were  g^ven  typewritten  instructions,  similar  to  those  used  in 
preceding  series.   The  exposure  time  was  5  sec. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  screen  3  (8  cm.  hole)  appear- 
ances precisely  similar  to  those  of  Groups  B,  C,  D  of  Series  I 
were  secured,*^  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episco- 
tister having  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  substitution  of 
smaller  holes  had  had  in  the  series  without  fixation  points.  A 
further  increase  in  color,  however,  did  not  result  in  the  im- 
mediate appearance  of  film,  as  it  should  have  done  on  the 
analogy  of  Series  I.  Two  other  stages,  which  we  have  designated 
as  e  and  f  respectively,  were  found.  In  Group  e,  the  last  vestige 
of  surface  is  gone,  and  the  fixation  point,  whose  contours  are  by 
this  time  badly  blurred,  is  seen  floating  deep  in  a  thick  substan- 
tial mist. 

Bi  (3  O,  bk,  336  0)""The  film  is  well  this  side  of  the  fixation  point  and 
definitely  behind  the  screen.  It  hints  at  dimensionality.  The  surface  has 
been  out  for  quite  a  while.  I  didn't  realize  it  was  gone.''  Bi  (3  O,  bk,  330 
O)  ''Now  the  fixation  point  is  away  back  in  a  dense  tridimensional  orange. 
It  might  be  daubed  on  the  back  of  it  for  all  I  could  tell,  only  the  film 
wouldn't  support  an  object."  H  (3  O,  bk,  240  O)  "Uncertain  localization. 
Curiously,  tne  spot  seems  to  be  behmd  the  screen.  The  color  might  be 
this  side  of  the  spot.  The  color  seemed  more  indefinite  than  the  spot.  Very 
fuzzy,  felty,  soft.  No  particular  objective  reference.  Cloudy.  Trans- 
lucency  is  suggested."  H  (3  O,  bk,  330  O)  "The  spot  always  seems  to  be 
back  in  the  color,  like  something  indistinctly  seen  through  haze.  The  haze 
is  simply  out  there,  and  that  is  all  you  can  say.  The  haze  is  around  the 
spot  and  in  front  at  the  same  time."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  330  O)  "Fairly  dense 
haze.  The  fixation  point  is  floating  somewhere  in  the  haze.  The  position 
of  the  whole  thing  seems  moved  toward  the  hole,  but  not  as  far  back  as 
when  seen  on  the  surface."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  336  O)  "The  haze  was  still  denser. 
The  fixation  point  came  and  went.  Very  indistinct.  It  might  be  located 
anywhere  witnin  the  haze."  Br  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL)  "The  dense  haze  fills 
all  the  space  up  to  the  hole.  The  spot  is  somewhere  behind  that  blue  haze 


mto  an  orange  mist  that  came  up  to  the  back  screen,  and  far  back  in  the 
mist  I  could  see  the  fixation  point  verv  vaguely.  I  don't  think  the  mist 
looked  as  if  it  went  farther  back  than  tne  fixi&tion  point,  but  I'm  not  cer- 
tain."A  (3  O,  bk,  348  O)  "Looking  into  orange  mist.    It  came  up  to  the 

**For  facility  in  cross  comparison,  we  shall  continue  to  refer  to  these 
by  the  same  letters  as  in  Series  I,  but  shall  use  small  letters  instead  of 
capit^,  so  that  the  two  series  may  be  kept  distinct. 

*The  second  number  in  the  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  de- 
crees of  color  in  the  episcotister;  the  letter  following  it,  the  color  used  on 
Qie  episcotister. 
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back  screen,  and  I  don't  know  how  far  it  extended;  not  very  far.  Fierv 
kind  of  mist.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  made  up  of  thousands 
of  little  particles.  I  could  make  out  the  fixation  point,  somewhere  in  the 
mist.  Its  outline  wasn't  distinct."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  210  O)  ''Fixation  point 
barely  visible  through  a  dull  pink  tndimensional  haze.  The  fixation 
point  is  indefinitely  objective  and  bidimensional." 

In  Group  f ,  the  fixation  point  is  no  longer  an  object,  localized 
with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  haze.  It  has  become  a 
film,  as  positively  indefinite  in  localization  as  the  color  around  it, 
which  approximates  the  films  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sur- 
faces, the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  slightly  more  suggestive 
of  tridimensionality. 

H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL)  "At  first  dance  it's  the  old  indefinite  cloudy 
thing.  iDen  I  got  my  fixation  point,  out  couldn't  hold  it.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  fluctuation.  Localization  was  not  very  certain,  but  there  was 
a  tendency  to  put  it  behind  the  back  screen.  Bidimensional,  but  mi^t 
easily  have  been  tridimensional.  No  objective  reference.  Strong  hmt 
of  translucency,  but  yet  I  couldn't  actually  sav  that  I  saw  into  it;  more 
of  the  cloudlike  effect.  The  fixation  point  shared  the  character  of  the  color." 
H  (3  BL,  bk,  300  BL)  "I  saw  the  fixation  point  dimly  all  the  time.  No  dif- 
ference between  the  spot  and  the  blue.  Indefinite  localization.  Strong  hint 
of  tridimensionality.  Strong  hint  of  translucency,  and  yet  I  couldirt  see 
into  it.  For  the  most  part  I  haven't  been  able  to  focus  on  the  fixation 
point."  Br  (3  O.  bk,  330  O)  "I  saw  the  fixation  point  as  a  very  faint  grey 
filmy  spot,  not  flat.  It  had  a  film  in  front."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  342  O)  "^Im, 
perhaps  a  little  denser.  I  see  the  fixation  point  as  a  grey  nebulous  mass  in 
the  center."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  348  O)  "Very  dense  film.  Slight  greyishness  in 
the  center.  It  didn't  have  an^  definite  outlines,  and  didn't  appear  like  a 
fixation  point  at  aU.  Just  a  bit  of  grev  film."  A  (3  O,  bk,  339  O)  "I  could 
see  the  fixation  point  very  vaguely.  I  don't  think  the  mist  went  back  any 
farther  than  the  fixation  point,  but  I'm  not  certain.  I  can't  say  whether 
the  fixation  point  is  standing  out  in  the  mist  or  whether  it's  behind  it." 
M  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O  &  150  BL)  'The  fixation  point  is  barely  visible  in  a 
mass  of  red  fo^,  which  is  tridimensional.  The  fixation  point  is  filmy,  in- 
definitely locahzed  and  non-objective."  Bi  (6  BL,  bk,  324  BL)  "Fixation 
point  is  back  again  iust  a  little.  I  can  make  it  out  with  some  certainty 
now,  just  a  little  dark  spot.  It's  filmy,  too."  Bi(6  BL,  bk,  327  BL)  "Able 
to  see  the  fixation  point  about  a  third  of  the  time.  It's  also  filmy."  Bi 
(3  BL,  bk,  180  O  &  30  BL)  "Fixation  point  and  fixation  screen  are  both 
mms  now,  but  not  very  far  removed  from  surface.  All  the  color  is  close 
together  in  a  thick  plane,  no  texture." 

When  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episcotister  was  increased 
so  much  that  the  fixation  point  was  no  longer  visible,  the  result- 
ing appearance  was  a  film,  practically  identical  with  the  films 
found  in  Series  I.    One  0  called  attention  to  this  fact. 

Bi  (6  BL,  bk,  330  BL)  "Fixation  point  gone.  It's  a  great  film,  filling 
up  the  whole  area  behind  the  cardboard  screen.  As  far  as  I  can  t€ll  it 
doesn't  look  any  different  from  the  plane  colors  of  the  other  series." 

Here,  as  in  Series  I,  there  were  of  course  a  few  equivocal 
cases,  which  seemed  to  fall  midway  between  two  of  our  groups. 
The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  a  suggested  intermediate 
Detuire^n  e  and  f 

Br  (3  O,  bk.  180  BL  &  150  O)  "Pink  fihn.  The  fixation  point  floats 
in  the  film.  Fairly  dense.  Pinkish  right  up  to  the  hole.  The  spot  is  filmy, 
but  seems  to  lie  right  back  in  the  fihn."  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL)  "The  fixa- 
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tion  point  was  definitely  localised  at  30  cm.  or  more  behind  the  screen, 
probably  bidimensional.  No  objective  reference.  Opaque,  solid.  The 
color  was  different.  I  know  little  about  the  color.  Not  dd^tely  local- 
ised except  behind  screen.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  it  was  bidimensional.  I 
don't  know  that  I  saw  it  dimensionally  at  all.  No  objective  reference. 
Opaque;   whether  solid  or  not  I  don't  Imow." 

The  dependence  of  all  these  appearances  upon  fixation  is  il- 
lustrated by  many  reports,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
examples. 

A  (3  BL,  bk,  306  O)  'The  fixation  point  is  back.  I  can't  see  it  on  a 
surface.  When  I  see  the  fixation  point,  the  mist  extends  lots  farther  back 
than  when  I  don't  see  it."  A  (3  BL.  bk,  312  O,  inmiediately  following  the 
previous  report)  ''At  first  I  lookea  into  or^uige  mist,  which  had  a  little 
tinge  of  lavender,  extending  back  an  inch  or  so.  Then  I  looked  carefully 
and  saw  the  fixation  point,  and  the  mist  spread  away  back."  Br  (3  BL, 
bk,  300  BL)  "No  fixation  point  visible,  just  dense  blue  film.  I  can't  see 
through  it  as  far  as  when  I  looked  through  it  to  the  fixation  point."  Br  (3 
BL,  bk,  321  BL)  "When  my  fixation  comes  front,  the  color  becomes  very 
dense  and  occupies  all  the  space  between  my  fixation  and  the  screen; 
when  I  maintain  fixation,  I  ^t  what  I  described  last  time,  i.  e.,  approximate 
surface  behind  at  the  fixation  point,  with  dilute  film  out  in  front,  which 
came  toward  the  screen,  but  not  to  it.  The  surface  was  bidimensional; 
the  rest,  tridimensional."  Bi  (3  BL,  bk,  324  BL)  "No  fixation  point  visible. 
I  could  make  out  an  approximate  surface  back  where  the  fixation  point 
would  have  been  if  I  could  have  seen  it.  The  rest  was  thick  haze,  imcer- 
tainly  localised."  H  (3  O,  bk,  336  O)  "If  I  look  simply  at  the  color  I  get  it 
indefinitely  localized,  bidimensional,  hinting  at  tridimensionality;  sort 
of  a  rudimentaiy  tridimensionality.  No  objective  reference.  Pretty  much 
the  cloud.  A  Uttle  hard,  maybe.  Hints  at  translucency.  The  spot  is 
simpler  a  darker  bit  in  the  color.  If  I  look  for  the  spot,  then  I  seem  to  be 
able  to  throw  the  spot  back." 

A  short  supplementary  series  was  tried  in  which  the  back- 
ground, insteard  of  being  a  plain  sheet  of  colored  paper,  was  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  bearing  the  printed  symbols  PSYCHOL- 
OGY I  B  and  a  rough  drawing  of  an  arrow.  Screen  opening 
no.  3  was  used,  and  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episcotister  was 
varied  from  180°  to  330°  by  steps  of  30°.  The  resulting  ap- 
pearances were  surfaces  obsciu^  by  hazy  or  bulky  colors, 
which  varied  in  depth  and  density  according  to  the  amount  of 
color  in  the  episcotister.  The  more  color  in  the  episcotister,  the 
denser  of  course  was  the  haze.  The  apparent  depth  or  degree  of 
tridimensionality  increased  up  to  about  270°  and  then  dimin- 
ished as  more  and  more  color  was  added.  When  the  letters  could 
no  longer  be  seen  the  resulting  appearance  was  the  familiar  film. 

Series  V.     Episcotister  Before  Surface  Without  Fixation  Point 

Series  V  was  undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  see  whether  our 
practised  Os  might  possibly  report  the  impression  of  bulky  color, 
as  in  stage  e  of  the  preceding  series,  even  though  the  fixation 
point  had  been  removed.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Series  IV  except  that  the  colored  backgrounds 
were  uniform  over  their  entire  surface. 
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The  attempt  was  partially  successful.  Usually,  it  is  true,  the 
reported  color  was  almost  identical  with  the  films  obtained  from 
the  reduction  of  surface  colors;  like  other  films,  it  was  non- 
objective,  unlocalized,  and  pretextural;  but  it  often  seemed  to 
hint  more  strongly  at  tridunensionality;  and  sometimes  tri- 
dimensionality  of  uncertain  amount  was  positively  ascribed  to 

it. 

Br  (3  O,  180  O)  "Red  bulk  rather  than  red  fihn,  like  a  red  liquid." 
Br  (3  O,  180  O)  "Dense  red  film,  ndder  than  before.  It's  almost  as  if  I 
were  looking  through  a  red  light  or  into  a  brilliant  flame.  Luminosity." 
H  (6  O,  180  O)  "Too  luminous  for  cloudy;  too  much  like  a  dowinff  ember 
where  you  only  see  the  ^low.  No  other  perceptive  motive  there.  It  tends 
toward  a  glassy  or  liquid  bulk,  though  it  isn't  that."  Bi  {%  O,  270  O) 
"Thicker  now  and  more  nearly  tridimensional  than  before."  A  (3  BL,  180 
BL)  "It  comes  up  to  the  back  screen  and  seems  to  come  out  just  a  little 
bit  at  the  middle;  just  floats  out  like  mist."  H  (3  O,  180  O)  "Sugsestion 
of  tridimensionality.  Hint  of  depth.  Sometimes  part  of  the  Add  was 
almost  bulky."  H  (3  O,  279  BL)  "For  the  most  part  behind  the  screen, 
but  not  very  definitely  localized.  Tridimensional  for  the  most  part.  Trans- 
lucent, like  bulky  liquid  tendine  slightly  toward  gaseousness.  It  definitely 
had  depth."  M  (3  O,  180  O)  'Very  dense  haze.  Comes  up  to  the  back 
screen  and  extends  back  a  short  distance."  M  (3  BL,  330  BL)  "Sta- 
tionary blue  haze,  doubtfully  tridimensional,  suggestion  oftranslucency. 
Perhaps  lighter  in  front  and  dark  behind.  Inaefimtely  localized." 

Associated  with  the  tendency  toward  bulkiness,  theOssome- 

times  reported  a  sort  of  incomplete  objectivity. 

H  (3  O,  180  BL)  "For  the  most  part  tridimensional,  although  the 
tridimensionality  increased  and  decreased,  with  a  wavelike  effect.  Ob- 
jective reference,  but  not  specific.  It  didn't  come  as  an  object,  but  you 
could  make  it  into  an  objective  something." 

Thus  in  Series  V  we  seem  to  have  found  something  like  true 
psychological  intermediates  between  film  and  bulk.  Equivocal 
appearances  tending  more  or  less  toward  tridimensionality  were 
reported  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  series.  Whereas, 
under  conditions  of  binocular  vision,  film  changes  into  surface  at 
a  single  step  by  way  of  superadded  localization,  film  seems  to 
pass  into  bulk  by  insensible  degrees,  as  if  by  mere  extension  of 
that  suggested  but  unrealized  tridimensionality  which  all  Os, 
those  of  Katz  as  well  as  our  own,  have  remarked.**  We  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  these  intermediates  are  stiU  nothing  more  than 
phenomenological.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  in  our 
bulk-to-film  series  was  itself  only  generically  objective,  an  affair 
of  haze  or  mist  in  general,  and  not  specifically  objective  like  the 
surface  color  of  paper  or  cloth;  nor  was  the  background  so 
marked  or  shaped  as  to  suggest  a  determinate  object  seen 
through  an  intervening  haze;  it  was  mere  expanse  of  color  with 
a  central  fixation  point.  Even  in  stage  e,  0  may  report  entire 
lack  of  objective  reference,  especially  at  an  early  stage  of  train- 
ing. Hence  it  is  probable  that  we  are  here  in  presence  of  percep- 
tive formations  whose  likeness  to  any  common  object  of  percep- 

"Kati,  op,  cit.,  7. 
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tion  is  markedly  less  than  that  in  the  formations  named  b,  c,  d. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  reports  of  vague  or  general  ob- 
jectivity, reports  which  increase  in  frequency  as  the  training  of 
the  Os  progresses. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  insert  here  a  brief  table  of  the  phe- 
nomenological  results  of  our  two  main  Series. 


SERIES  I 

SERIES  IV 

A 

Soft  surface 

B 

Veiled  surface 

b 

C 

FoKR^  surface 

c 

D 

Immersed  surface 

d 

Substantial  base 

e 

Cloudy  haze 
Film 

f 

A,  B  «b,  C  bc,  D =d,  and  e  are  without  doubt  perceptive  formations. 
We  believe,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  f  is  also  psychologically  a  per- 
ception; in  spite  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  colored  hazes  in  everyday  life, 
the  Os  tended  more  and  more,  as  observations  went  on,  to  report  a  vaguely 
objective  reference.  The  fact,  however,  that  any  de^p^  of  doubt  or  nesi- 
tation  can  arise  at  this  point  supports  our  conclusion  that  the  ultimate 
film  is  more  suggestive  of  tridimensionality,  less  positively  bidlmensional, 
than  Katz  has  made  it. 

In  connection  with  these  bulky  hazes,  a  rather  curious  phe- 
nomenon seems  worthy  of  remark.  Some  of  the  Os,  most  fre- 
quently Br,  reported  not  only  positive  tridimensionaUty,  but 
also  differences  of  hue,  between  the  front  and  back  regions  of  the 
haze.*' 

Br  (6  R,  300  BL)  "Dense  blue  film  with  the  faintest  tint  of  purpUsh- 
ness  in  the  front  and  dense  blue  toward  the  back."    Br  (6  R^  270  BL) 

"Deep  purple,  pinkish  toward  the  front In  all  these  the  film  begins 

at  the  screen  and  goes  back  from  there.  Usually  the  front  is  filled  in  with  a 
lighter  film,  misty."  Br  (3  YG,  180  BL)  "Greenish  film,  whitish-yellowish 
at  the  front  and  ffreen  farther  back.  It  starts  at  the  back  of  the  back  screen 
and  goes  back  along  distance,  almost  to  infinite  distance.  It's  the  sort  of 
haze  that  I've  seen  heaps  and  heaps  of  times  at  sea." 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  Series  IV  and  V  was  the  discovery 
that  bulky  films  could  be  produced  with  somewhat  larger  holes 
than  the  films  of  Series  I.  The  difference  made  by  the  use  of  the 
episcotister  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  pair  of  reports, 
taken  successively  in  the  same  observation  hour.  The  first  was 
taken  without  episcotister  in  front  of  color,  but  with  motor  run- 
ning, so  that  there  was  no  auditory  cue  to  the  difference.  The 
second  was  the  same  as  the  first,  except  than  an  episcotister  with 
270°  of  orange  was  between  the  color  and  the  back  screen. 

'Ut  will  be  remembered  that  theOs  were  not  instructed  to  report  upon 
hue.  Hence  these  observations  were  spontaneous.  It  is  possible  that  the 
other  Os  might  occasionally  have  noted  these  differences,  if  the  instruc- 
tions had  called  for  them. 
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H  (6  O)  ''Quite  definitely  localised,  bidimensional,  fairly  definite 
objective  reference,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  smooth  surface  (paper  or  anything 
of  the  kind).  Solid,  opaque/'  H  (6  O,  270  O)  "Very  indefinitely  locaUzed. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  even  say  it  was  back  behind  the  back  screen. 
Bidimensional,  I  guess.  There  were  moments  when  it  seemed  almost 
tridimensional.  Hint  of  translucency.  The  term  'cloudy'  is  not  ade- 
quate, 'filmy'  is  not  adequate.    It's  just  a  bit  of  luminous  color." 

Series  VI.    Control  Series 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  validity  of  experimental  results  is 
agreement  among  a  number  of  trained  Os.  Our  quotations  have 
shown  that  there  was  in  fact  a  very  high  degree  of  agreement. 
Series  VI  was  planned  as  a  further  test  of  reliability.  To  see 
whether  the  use  of  the  episcotister  carried  with  it  any  imaginal 
suggestion  which  might  have  exaggerated  the  differences  be- 
tween the  film  colors  of  Series  I  and  the  bulky  colors  of  Series 
IV,  we  turned  the  episcotister  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  come 
in  front  of  the  colored  background  at  all.  The  episcotister  was 
left  on  the  motor,  so  that  it  might  run  at  the  same  speed  and 
produce  the  same  sound.  The  shadow  of  the  episcotister  fell  on 
the  wall  some  distance  from  the  colored  paper,  so  as  to  have  no 
effect  on  its  appearance.  Since  the  colored  backgrounds  were 
tacked  to  the  wall,  they  could  not  be  jarred  or  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  motor  on  the  table.  Hence  it  made  no  objective 
difference  in  the  color  whether  the  motor  was  running  or 
not.  The  only  difference  between  exposures  during  which  the 
motor  was  running  and  those  for  which  it  was  turned  off  was  the 
sound.  It  was  assumed  that  the  sound  might  act  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  Os  that  they  were  seeing  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  in 
Series  IV  and  V.  Between  exposures  E  moved  the  motor  about 
so  as  to  suggest,  by  sound  again,  that  the  episcotister  was  being 
put  in  front  of  the  color  or  removed.  No  verbal  suggestion  was 
given. 

The  screen  openings  used  were  3  and  o  (8  and  2  cm.  respec- 
tively) :  screen  3  because  it  was  that  most  frequently  used  in  the 
series  to  be  tested,  and  screen  o  because  it  had  invariably  given 
film  in  Series  I.  With  Os  A  and  Br  screen  6  (14  cm.)  was  ako 
used  for  piuposes  of  comparison. 

In  every  case  the  Os  immediately  or  almost  inmiediately  dis- 
covered that  the  two  experiences  were  identical.  Br  and  A  were 
absolutely  unaffected  by  the  suggestion.  H,  as  was  shown  by 
the  cautious  and  hesitating  nature  of  his  reports,  was  apparently 
affected  by  the  suggestion  in  the  first  two  observations,  but  in 
the  third  he  settled  down  to  objective  report,  and  thereafter 
found  no  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  color  when 
the  motor  was  rumiing  and  when  it  was  not.  Fifteen  subsequent 
trials  failed  to  show  any  the  least  trace  of  suggestion.  Similarly, 
Bi  showed  a  possible  slight  effect  of  the  suggestion  in  the  first 
three  trials;  but  even  here  the  differences  reported  were  scarcely 
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greater  than  those  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  normal  series;  and 
his  reports  in  15  subsequent  trials  were  entirely  free  from  eviden- 
ces of  suggestion.  This  record  affords  objective  proof  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Os. 

IV.    The  Monocular  Film 
Series  VII.     Holes  of  Vwrious  Sizes 

In  this  series  the  apparatus  and  procedure  were  identical  with 
those  of  Series  I,  except  that,  instead  of  making  all  observations 
binocularly,  the  Os  were  asked  to  alternate  binocular  and  mono- 
cular observations  and  to  compare  the  two.**  The  reports  of  all 
Os  showed  that  with  monocular  observations  size  of  hole  makes 
less  difference  than  with  binocular.  In  every  case  the  color  ap- 
pears as  an  almost  bidimensional  film,  which  tends  to  lie  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  back  screen.  In  having  less  suggestion  of 
tridimensionality  about  it  than  the  binociilar  films  of  previous 
series,  these  monocular  films  are  closer  to  the  typical  film  as  Katz 
conceives  it.  The  following  comparative  observations  illustrate 
this  point. 

H  (**,  I)  *•  '*With  one  eye  the  two  holes  seem  very  much  in  the  same 

plane The  color  was  just  color.    Non-objective  and  unlocaUsed. 

It  was  certainly  behind  the  cardboards,  but  I  couldn't  tell  more  than  that. 
It  tended  to  come  up  close  against  the  card.  Dull,  opaque,  fuzzy,  soft. 
Slightly  suggestive  of  translucency;  not  much.  Neither  bidimensional  nor 
tridimensional.  Bidimensional  spread  is  clear  enough,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite  about  the  third  dimension.  Tridimensionality  is  suggested  rather 
in  the  softness,  the  fuzziness,  the  sponginess  of  the  tlung  than  in  anything 
else."  H  (•,  r)  "Little  difference  between  the  two  eyes.  The  texture  was 
perhaps  a  little  less  fuzzy  and  soft,  but  still  suggested  the  third  dimension.'' 
H  (**,  b)  "Funny  how  that  changes!  With  two  eyes,  there  is  a  definite 
space  between  the  screens.  The  second  was  definitely  20  cm.  behind  the 
furst.  The  color  was  still  non-objective,  localized  at  or  behind  the  second 
screen.  More  certainly  tridimensional,  though  not  in  any  determinable 
amount.  The  texture  was  more  translucent,  more  motile,  as  though  there 
were  liveness  in  the  color.  I  think  that's  probably  what  we  have  called 
luminosity.  More  dense,  glass-like;  not  clear,  transparent  tlass,  but  a 
little  more  solid."  Bi  (**,  r)  "Equally  filmy,  but  pretty  mucn  ud  to  the 
hole.  I  tried  to  force  my  eye  back  in  it,  ana  it  dion't  work  somenow.  It 
left  me  with  something  that  was  not  deep  in  the  third  dimension,  but  not 
surface."  Bi  (",  1)  "I  have  a  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  force  that 
film  to  be  deep,  but  I  don't  believe  1  can.  I  can  pierce  it  a  bit^  but  it  stays 
pretty  much  a  flat,  dense  film  at  the  hole."  M  (**,  b)  "Indefinitely  local- 
ized, except  somewhere  behind  the  back  screen.  Non-objective.  Soft, 
loose,  penetrable  texture.  Dimensionality  uncertain,  but  tridimensionality 
is  at  least  strongly  suggested."  M  (**,  r)  "Non-objective,  just  a  patch  of 
color  in  the  hole.  Softj^  thin,  filmy.  Ftobably  bidimensional,  though  here 
(t. «.,  in  monocular  observations),  where  differences  of  localization  are  not 

**We  took  our  cue  for  this  monocular  series  from  Katz'  susgestion  that 
monocular  observation  of  ordinary  objects  affords  a  mode  ofappearance 
intermediate  between  film  and  surface:  op.  cit.f  9. 

**Small  letters  after  the  comma  in  the  parentheses  indicate  the  mode 
of  observation.  Thus  1  means  "with  the  left  eye;"  r,'Vith  the  rig^t  eye;" 
and  b,  "with  both  eyes." 
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SO  noticeable,  dimensionality  also  seems  equivocal.  All  things  seem  shoved 
up  more  nearly  into  the  same  plane.  The  front  screen,  the  back  screen, 
and  the  color  all  lie,  or  at  least  look  as  if  they  might  lie,  in  the  same  plane.' 
Br  (2,  b)  ''Soft,  filmy  brown  medium.  Localized  near  the  hole  ana  yet  it 
seems  to  go  back  a  bit  from  that.  Dense,  cloudy  appearance.^'  Br  (2,  r) 
''Same,  except  that  it's  like  a  plane,  even,  fine-textured  cloth  at  the  nole; 
really  a  film,  but  I  can  imagine  a  cloth  like  that;  one  of  those  soft  georg- 
ettes." Bi  (2,  b)  "I  have  a  suspicion  that  there's  a  deeper  film  with  two 
eves  than  I  saw  with  a  single  eye.  The  one  with  both  eyes  is  like  a  fog; 
the  one  with  one  eye  is  like  a  rotating  disc."  Bi  (2,  r)  ''I  looked  for  the 
deep  character  that  I  thought  I  saw  before.  It  is  not  there  with  the  single 
eve,  thouffh  what  I  saw  was  certainly  not  a  surface.  It  still  had  a  filmy 
character/'  A  (2,  b)  "I  see  a  brown  misty  thing  up  in  the  hole  and  behind 
it,  too."  A  (2,  r)  "I  can't  say  whether  it  looked  up  at  the  screen  or  be- 
hind, but  it  wasn't  misty-looking  as  it  was  when  I  saw  it  with  two  eyes. 
More  surfacey.   Not  a  slick  surface.    More  like  blotting  paper." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  monocular  observations  with  the 
small  holes  gave  a  flatter,  more  nearly  bidimensional  color  than 
did  the  binocular  observations. 

With  the  larger  holes,  the  reverse  proved  true.  Although  the 
object  could  now  be  easily  identified,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  so 
sharply  defined  a  surface  as  in  the  binocular  observations. 

^  (9t  h)  "Ordinary  cloth,  definitely  localized  behind  the  screen." 
M  (9,  r)  "Positively  cloth,  but  greatly  softened,  and  not  a  sharply  defined 
surface.  Velvety.  Not  much  space  between  fore  and  back  screens  or  be- 
tween back  screen  and  cloth.  All  are  in  nearly  the  same  plane.  Less  cer- 
tainty of  localization  than  when  viewed  binocularly;  or  rather,  less  posi- 
tiveness  of  difference  in  localization.  The  very  question  of  localization 
seems  out  of  place  in  these  monocular  observations."  H  (9,  r)  "Little  dif- 
ference monocularly  between  this  and  the  last  (hole  no.  2,  6  cm.).  Opaque, 
softened,  a  little  more  certainly  behind  the  screen  when  I  use  the  side  ot 
the  hole  as  a  reference  point,  but  not  when  I  look  straight  at  it."  H  (9^  b) 
"Fairly  sharp  surface.  No  hint  of  softness.  Certainly  a  colored  somethmg. 
Cloth,  or  it  might  be  a  colored  wall.  Localized  very  definitely  behind  the 
second  screen  at  a  distance  of  20  cm.,  more  rather  than  less.  No  suggestion 
of  depth,  just  an  opaque,  solid  substance."  Bi  (8,  b)  "I  get  a  film  that  ^pes 
all  the  way  back  to  the  background,  but  I  can  nearly  see  the  cloth,  if  it  is 
cloth.  The  cloth  was  away  back  by  the  wall.  The  haze  was  everywhere 
between  the  cloth  and  the  hole.  Part  of  the  time  it  seemed  equallv  dense 
throughout,  and  part  of  the  time  it  seemed  thinner  up  in  front  and  denser 
behind."  Bi  (8,  r)  "Dense  film.  Thick  plane  at  the  screen.  It  huddles  up 
to  the  front.  It  stays  up.  I  can't  force  my  gaze  back  through  it."  Br 
(8,  b)  "Surface,  some  distance  behind  second  hole.  Flat  piece  of  cloth." 
Br  (8.  r)  "Film,  which  is  difficult  to  distinguish  as  film,  because  it  seems 
that  nat  plane,  lying  on  the  back  hole."  A  (9,  b)  "Back  behind  screen, 
8  or  9  in.,  and  now  it  looks  with  two  eyes  very  much  as  it  did  with  one 
a  while  ago,  although  it  has  more  quickness  and  liveness."  A  (9, 1)  "Right 
up  in  the  screen,  and  a  little  duller  than  before.  By  dull  I  mean  that  it 
hasn't  that  quick,  lively  look." 

From  these  and  similar  observations  it  is  evident  that,  with 
monocular  observations,  the  largest  holes  like  the  smallest  gave 
an  appearance  of  filmy  texture.  In  fact  one  0  (H)  remarked: 
"The  one-eye  appearance  is  nearly  imiform  for  the  whole  range 
of  sizes." 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  append  a  few  typical  obser- 
vations taken  with  intermediate  sizes  of  holes. 

Br  (4,  b)  ''More  filmv  and  behind  the  back  hole.  I  couldn't  say 
whether  it  was  really  bulky.  Indefinitely  localized.  No  definite  front 
surface."  Br  (4,  1)  'It  looked  a  little  more  flat  and  seemed  more  a  plane, 
but  not  as  definitely  a  plane  as  when  I  saw  it  binocularly  through  those 
large  holes."  Br  (4,  r)  ''Same.  Filmy,  soft,  fuzzy  appearance,  but  not  so 
thick  as  when  I  saw  it  with  both  eyes."  Br  (6,  b)  'Tilmy,  thick,  dense, 
foggy."  Br  (6,  r)  "Flat,  even,  filmy  thing;  really  like  a  spectral  color  hung 
in  space."  Br  (6,  1)  "Same.  More  plane  and  even  than  with  both  eyes. 
M  (4,  b)  "Brown  surface,  seen  dimly  and  localized  with  difficulty  behind 
a  brown  medium  of  increasing  density  which  lies  somewhere  behind  the 
back  screen..  The  surface  is  cloth."  M  (4,  r)  "Brown  cloth^  but  very  soft, 
thin,  and  filmy.  The  brown  might  be  at,  or  even  slightly  m  front  of,  the 
screen.  Certamly  there  is  not  much  if  any  difference  of  distance  between 
the  screen  and  the  color,  or  between  the  two  screens;  but  the  screens 
themselves  are  not  localized  with  etnv  degree  of  precision.  Not  so  much 
suggestion  of  tridimensionality  as  with  two  eyes,  but  the  surface  character 
is  not  positive  either." 

Without  stopping  to  multiply  illustrations  we  may  therefore 
say  that,  throughout  our  whole  range  of  holes,  including  those 
that  were  large  enough  to  permit  a  recognition  of  the  object, 
monocular  observations  gave  appearances  which  in  texture, 
dimensionality,  and  indefinite  locah'zation  approximated  fairly 
closely  to  the  Katz  film. 

Series  VIII.    Monocular  Observalions  with  Episcotister 

Obviously  the  next  step  was  to  find  out  what  happens  to 
bulky  colors  under  monocular  observation.  For  this  purpose  we 
used  an  experimental  arrangement  identical  with  that  of  Series 
IV.  In  the  episcotister  we  used  dark  blue,  orange,  and  various 
combinations  of  the  two.  The  background  was  a  sheet  of  dark 
blue  paper  with  a  black  fixation  spot  in  the  middle.  As  in 
Series  VII,  monocular  and  binocular  observations  were  alter- 
nated for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  was  found  that,  whereas 
binocular  observations  with  a  suitable  amount  of  color  in  the 
episcotister  gave  good  bulky  color,  monocular  observation  re- 
duced this  to  a  filmy  appearance. 

H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL,  b)  "The  spot  was  definitely  25  or  30  cm.  behind 
the  back  screen.  It  tended  to  give  considerable  depth  to  the  color.  Tlie 
color  was  transparent,  dense,  glassv,  flinty.  It  was  still  non-objective. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  color  fillea  all  the  space  between  the  screen  and 
the  dot,  but  it  tended  to  have  that  meaning.  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL,  r) 
"More  nearly  flat  in  form.  Non-objective,  but  it  suggested  some  kind  of 
soft  surface.  Quite  opaque.  No  translucency  or  transparency.  The  color 
was  localized  back  at  the  dot.  I  don't  think  the  color  or  the  dot  either  was 
Quite  as  defimitely  localized  as  the  dot  was  before  (t.  e.,  binocularly),  but 
Uie  color  was  with  the  dot.''  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O,  b)  "The  fixation  point 
was  definitely  25  or  30  cm.  behind  the  back  screen.  The  color  itself  was 
certainly  non-objective  and  pretty  definitely  tridimensional;  a  mass,  al- 
most a  bodv  of  it,  extending  from  the  region  of  the  screen  back  to  the  dot. 
I  couldn't  be  sure  whether  it  extended  clear  to  the  dot  or  not.  Trans- 
lucent, soft,  not  much  glassy."  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O,  r)  "The  color  and  dot 
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seemed  to  lie  together  and  tended  to  be  localized  nearer  the  screen,  but 
there  was  not  absolute  definiteness  of  localization.  Less  massiveness  to 
the  whole  experience,  but  yet  not  a  definite  surface  with  objective  refer- 
ence. Soft,  fuzzy,  suggestive  of  tridimensionality  but  not  in  the  same 
sense.  The  whole  thing  is  dead,  static,  more  like  a  soft  surface.  No  sug- 
gestion of  translucency  or  transparency."  A  (3  BL,  bk,  370  BL,  b)  ''I  saw 
tridimensionality  that  time.  Tnick  fog  came  up  to  the  Hole.  I  could  see 
into  it.  I  couldn't  tell  how  far  it  extended.  Tne  fixation  point  was  in  it 
somewhere. '^  A  (BL,  bk,  270  BL,  r)  ''Bidimensional,  as  if  I  were  looking 
at  something  that  let  the  light  through;  but  I  saw  it  in  two  dimensions. 
Like  thick  colored  glass  ihsta  soft-looking,  but  you  don't  see  anything  but 
the  front  of  that  guiss:  like  glass  in  churcn  windows.  If  you  didn't  know 
it  was  dass  you'd  hardly  calTit  glass.  Not  transparent,  but  translucent." 
A  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL,  b)  **l  couldn't  help  seeins  it  as  tridimensional.  I 
tried  to  hold  it  in  the  same  place  as  with  one  eye,  out  I  couldn't.  The  two 
things  don't  look  anything  alike."  Br  (3  BL.  bk^  210  BL.  b)  "Bulky, 
dense  medium.  The  fixation  point  was  buriea  in  it  somewnere."  Br  (3 
BLj  bk,  210  BL,  r)  'Tlatness,  filminess,  rather  than  surface,  and  yet  it's 
all  m  one  plane,  or  almost  all  m  one  plane.  With  two  eyes  you  seem  to  be 
looking  into  something  almost  glassy-like.  This  is  like  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
This  1ms  the  appearance  of  being  penetrable,  but  vou  don't  have  that  im- 
pression of  seemg  space  that^ou  have  with  the  other."  Bi  (3  BL,  bk,  180 
BL,  b)  "Hazy  smokiness  which  goes  clear,  back  to  the  fixation  poipt.  It's 
open  and  loose.  I  didn't  see  it  come  clear  up  to  the  screen  I  didn't  see 
it  fall  short  either."  Bi  (3  BL,  bk.  180  BL,  1)  "This  tended  with  one  eye 
to  be  flat.  The  fixation  point  tended  to  come  up  to  the  screen.  Anyway 
they  got  crowded  together."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL,  b)  "Fixation  point 
bajly  blurred  and  localized  with  difficulty  in  a  dense,  semi-transparent 
fog,  which  began  at  or  near  the  back  screen  and  went  back  an  uncertain 
distance."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL,  r)  "Color  and  fixation  point  are  both 
filmy,  and  seem  to  lie  in  approxiniatcly  the  same  plane  as  the  screens. 
Both  screens  seem  to  lie  in  very  nearly  the  same  plane.  No  part  of  the 
total  experience  is  localized  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  color  ap- 
pears soft  but  not  actually  penetrable.   It  is  non-objective." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  all  the  color  appearances  which  we 
have  here  studied,  when  viewed  monocularly,  take  on  a  more  or 
less  filmy  appearance.  They  become  indefinitely  localized,  pre- 
textural,  pnedimensional;  and  except  where  familiar  configura- 
tion carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  a  familiar  object,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  screens  themselves  or  the  brown  cloth  as  seen  through  the 
largest  holes,  they  are  also  non-objective. 

V.    CONCLUSIONB 

1.  Our  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  simple  visual 
datum  is  a  ''film,''  predimensional  but  tending  more  strongly  to- 
ward tridimensionality  than  Katz'  bidimensional  Fldche.  The 
film  is  also  pretextural,  non-localizable,  and  non-objective.  It 
has  an  attributive  character  of  spatial  spread  or  diffusion,  to 
particularize  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  qualified  percep- 
tive analogy. 

2.  There  are  no  psychological  intermediates  between  film 
and  surface.  Our  results  show  a  sharp  break  between  the  true 
film  and  the  immersed  surface,  the  haziest  of  the  surfacee,  a 
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break  which  involves  a  complete  change  of  attitude.  The  local- 
ization of  the  color  in  the  case  of  the  surface  is  the  determining 
factor  in  the  shift  from  film  to  surface. 

3.  Between  film  and  bulky  color  the  shift  of  attitude  is 
more  tentative  and  cautious,  and  the  transition  is  in  a  sense  more 

<ji  gradual.   There  are,  nevertheless,  no  true  psychological  inter- 

mediates. 

4.  There  is  a  wealth  of  phenomenological  intermediates, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  been  stabilized  as  a  perception  if 
our  everyday  experience  had  required  such  stabilization.*' 

"We  make  no  claim  to  have  reviewed  the  whole  series  of  intermedi- 
ates. It  is  possible  that  'another  approach  to  the  general  problem,  and 
in  particular  the  bringins  to  bear  upon  the  film  of  strong  percei>tiye  motives 
other  than  that  of  localization,  might  lead  to  another  classification  and 
might  reveal  new  phenomenological  modes.  We  can  say,  however,  that 
in  a  good  deal  of  casual  experimenting,  such  as  naturally  suggested  itself  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  like  the  present,  we  have  found  no  'leads' 
toward  a  further  variety  of  visual  appearance  at  the  level  of  our  enquiry. 
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CAN  THE  PSYCHOPHYSICAL  EXPERIMENT  RECON- 
CILE  INTROSPECTIONISTS  AND  OB  JECTIVISTS? 


By  J.  R.  Kantor,  University  of  Indiana 


In  the  following  article  the  writer  assumes  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  (in  order  to  establish  psychology  as  a  sci- 
ence and  to  promote  necessary  mutual  understanding)  that 
psychologists  should  agree  upon  the  fundamental  data  of  their 
investigative  domain.  Accordingly,  he  undertakes  to  point 
out  that  such  an  agreement  not  only  appears  possible  but  that 
there  is  in  fact  more  agreement  between  psychologists  of  var- 
ious schools  than  really  appears  on  the  surface.  In  fact  the 
writer  believes  that  he  has  found  a  possible  basis  for  an  almost 
complete  agreement  between  introspectionists  and  objectivists 
in  some  recent  discussion  of  the  stimulus-error  and  the  psycho- 
physical experiment.'  In  addition  the  writer  attempts  to  char- 
acterize what  to  him  appear  to  be  the  conditions  underl3ring 
the  present  dissension  among  psychologists  and  to  propose  some 
suggestions  for  overcoming  such  disharmony. 

/.  Why  Agreement  among  Psychologists  seems  Necessary, 
Are  not  psychologists  after  all  interested  in  the  same  series  of 
natural  events?  If  this  question  is  affirmatively  answered  then 
agreement  there  must  always  be  between  psychologists  no 
matter  what  their  presuppositions  are,  provided  that  they  ex- 
ercise meticulous  care  to  keep  close  to  the  facts  within  their 
special  province  of  investigation. 

Can  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  psychology  if  the  several 
psychologists  indulge  in  such  violent  disagreements  that  they 
can  question  the  value  of  each  other's  work  and  its  scientific 
validity?  And  yet  to  the  existence  of  such  derogatory  ideas 
of  each  other's  work  on  the  part  of  psychologists  the  content 
of  our  psychological  literature  could  hardly  bear  more  persua- 
sive testimony.  Surely  a  more  united  background  for  work  than 
this  seems  to  indicate  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  indispensable 
harmony  among  psychologists  is  supplied  by  the  omnipresent 
peacemaker  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that 
after  all  there  is  no  quarrel  because  the  opposing  parties  merely 
study  different  aspects  of  the  same  actually  existing  data. 
The  grain  of  truth  in  this  contention  is  found  precisely  in  the 

^E.  Q.  Boring,  The  Stimulus-Error,  this  Journal,  192 i,  32,  449-471. 
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fact  that  if  our  opposing  peychologistB  are  dealing  with  facts 
at  all  there  is  really  only  one  set  of  such  facts.  But  as  in  the 
case  of  most  intercessors  there  is  no  profound  examination 
of  the  difficulty  involved  between  contending  parties.  Thus 
the  problem  is  not  considered  (i)  whether  the  psychological 
data  have  in  fact  the  alleged  aspects,  or  (2)  whether  they  can 
be  separated  and  separately  studied.  Now  in  order  that  any- 
thing in  the  field  of  science  should  be  a  datiun  it  must  be  a 
unit  object  or  occurrence,  and  so  we  assimie  that  the  mediators 
to  whom  we  refer  consider  the  field  of  psychology  to  involve 
different  kinds  of  facts.  Indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a 
large  field  as  that  of  psychology  did  not  contain  many  different 
types  of  facts  even  if  all  individual  occurrences  constituted 
the  same  form  of  datum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible 
for  different  psychologists  to  choose,  for  their  particular  study, 
reactions  which  differ  from  each  other  as  thinUng  and  reflexes. 
But  are  such  basic  disagreements  as  we  find  in  psychology  today 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  psychologists  are  dealing  with  one 
or  the  other  type  of  responses?  No,  the  quarrels  concern  the 
nature  of  the  data  themselves. 

The  mediators,  in  the  second  place,  claim  that  the  violent 
disagreements  in  psychology  do  not  much  matter  since  intro- 
spectionism  and  behaviorism,  let  us  say,  are  different  hypotheses 
concerning  the  data  of  the  psychologist's  domain,  and  it  is 
not  so  very  important,  they  say,  that  psychologists  should  agree 
upon  their  interpretations.  Such  disagreements  (they  further 
say)  are  found  in  physics,  that  most  stable  of  sciences,  in  which 
light,  for  example,  is  sometimes  interpreted  in  corpuscular  and 
sometimes  in  radiational  terms.  Here  again  we  must  point 
out  that  the  opposition  would  not  long  survive  if  the  opponents 
were  not  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  their  data  rather  than 
offering  an  interpretation  of  them.  Consequently  an  entirely 
different  condition  prevails  in  psychology  from  that  in  physics, 
in  which  science  no  question  is  entertained  concerning  the 
''data''  of  light,  for  example. 

Now,  as  we  have  indicated,  such  marked  differences  of 
opinion  as  today  exist  in  the  domain  of  psychology  are  hardly 
conducive  to  anything  but  futile  argument.  So  far  indeed 
is  such  violent  dissension  from  promoting  any  real  compre- 
hension of  psychological  facts  that  we  ought  not  to  take  light- 
ly the  existence  of  such  extreme  views  as  those  of  the  different 
varieties  of  introspectionism  and  behaviorism.  Rather  we 
should  attempt  to  discover  what  in  the  facts  of  psychology 
themselves  argues  for  agreement  concerning  the  data,  no 
matter  how  differently  such  data  might  be  later  interpreted. 

//.  Evidences  of  Possible  Agreemeni  in  Psychology,  Signs 
are  many  and  important  too  that  much  general  agreement 
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is  possible  and  in  fact  gradually  being  arrived  at  with  respect 
to  the  data  and  fundamental  principles  of  psychology.  Tre- 
mendously encouraging  is  the  discovery  that  students  of 
psychological  phenomena,  although  starting  from  different 
theoretical  presuppositions,  when  bent  upon  a  serious  inves- 
tigation of  actual  facts,  can  come  to  much  the  same  conclusions 
concerning  the  character  of  psychological  data. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  original  psychological  experi- 
ment, namely  the  study  of  the  psychophysical  response,  is 
capable  of  affording  us  considerable  insight  into  the  nature  of  a 
psychological  datum.  The  psychophysical  experiment  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fairly  simple  form  of  psychological  reaction 
which  has  been  thoroughly  and  frequently  discussed;  conse- 
quently we  should  experience  no  difl&culty  in  studying  the  crude 
facts  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  fundamental  psychologi- 
cal agreement.  For  we  have  fuU  faith  that  if  we  can  only  get 
down  to  our  crude  data  with  a  complete  freedom  from  phil- 
osophic bias'  an  effective  rapprochement  between  psychologists 
will  not  only  be  possible  but  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable. 

'The  second  reason  for  hoping  to  find  a  basis  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  psychological  opposites  by  a  study  of  the  psycho- 
physical experiment  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  genuine  attempt 
to  come  to  an  agreement  is  already  to  be  found  in  Boring's 
recent  discussion  of  the  psychoph3rsical  experiment  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

Not  that  Boring  has  set  himself  the  problem  of  harmonizing 
his  psychological  point  of  view  with  that  of  others  who  hold 
different  attitudes  concerning  the  subject  matter  and  method 
of  psychology.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  Boring's 
analysis  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  is  designed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  structuralist's  position*  as  over  against  that  of 

'Is  this  possible?  We  believe  not.  Conseauently  the  question  here 
really  is  whether  some  phflosophic  or  cultural  attitudes  are  more  con- 
ducive to  the  obtainment  of  correct  results  in  psjrcholog^  than  others. 
Our  suggestion  would  be  that  we  might  very  prontably  give  up  all  cul- 
tural backgrounds  which  conmiit  us  to  the  procedure  of  transforming 
the  fact  of  pressing  a  tele^ph  kev,  when  an  agreed-upon  colored  paoer 
is  shown,  into  a  mentalistic  fact  before  we  can  describe  it.  From  tius 
standpoint  we  look  upon  the  structuraUst's  reiteration  of  the  distinction 
between  '^Kundgabe''^  and  "Beschreibung''  as  a  ''defense  mechajoism.'' 
We  discuss  this  problem  in  more  detail  later. 

'Frankly  we  anticipate  that  the  reader  may  say  concerning  the 
writer's  present  paper,  '^ell,  here  is  another  view  to  accept  instead  of 
our  own.''  Our  reply  would  be  that  we  are  not  at  this  point  interested  in 
advocating  some  type  of  psychologQr  rather  than  another,  but  rather  we  wish 
to  raise  the  question  whether  psychology  does  not  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
psychologists  are  committed  to  some  preinterpretation  or  other  of  their 
lacts  before  they  are  studied.  Also,  we  wish  to  make  the  more  positive 
suggestion  that  all  interpretations  should  be  derived  from  an  investigation 
of  non-prejudiced  data. 
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the  functional-mentalist,  and  the  behaviorist  who  is  presumed 
to  be  anti-mentalist.  And  so  whatever  symptoms  of  agreement 
we  may  find  in  Boring's  discussion  are  not  due  to  his  desire  to 
make  peace  with  other  partisans;  yet  overtures  for  agreement 
we  do  find  in  Boring's  work  nevertheless,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  offers  us  an  extremely  valuable  description  of 
the  psychophysical  experiment. 

In  order  then  to  test  our  hjrpothesis,  that  a  critical  study 
of  the  psycholo^cal  experiment  may  lead  to  agreement  b^ 
tween  psychologists,  the  writer  who  stands  not  committed 
to  either  the  introspective-structural  or  so-called  orthodox 
behavioristic  views,*  and  much  less  accepting  any  combination 
of  the  two,  plans  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  a 
psychophysical  experiment  when  made  from  the  introspective- 
structural  point  of  view  and  from  what  the  writer  assimies  to  be 
an  objective  point  of  view,  based  upon  no  other  presupposition 
than  that  we  are  investigating  some  definitely  observable  fact. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  our  comparative  analysis  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment. 

///.  The  Analysis  of  the  Psychophysical  Experiment. 
Describing  the  two-point  limen  experiment,  Boring  sajrs  we 
have  (i)  stimuli  in  the  form  of  compass-points  at  different 
separations.  Next  we  have  (2)  perceptual  patterns  which  pass 
through  a  series  from  a  single  sharp  point  to  two  separated 
points.  These  patterns  Boring  calls  mental  processes,  or  pro- 
cess material  for  the  datum  (structural)  psychologist.  Between 
stimulus  and  process  there  is  "assumed* '  to  be  (3)  an  excitatory 
process  (neural  action).  Finally  there  is  (4)  verbal  report.  This 
series  of  processes  as  a  matter  of  detail  Boring  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  look  upon  as  a  dependent  one,  each  phase  a  resultant 
of  the  preceding. 

Reserving  until  later  the  question  of  the  shapes  of  the 
mental  processes  we  must  next  look  into  what  appears  to  be 
a  series  of  factors  connected  with  the  four  above.  In  the  visual 
schema  which  our  author  uses  (p.  446)  and  which  we  hope  the 
reader  will  consult,  he  places  between  stimulus  and  excitation 
the  term  'stimulation,'  saying:  "stimulus  gives  rise  to  excita- 
tion by  way  of  stimulation."  We  take  this  to  mean  merely 
that  the  stimulus  or  object  gives  rise  to  an  excitation  process  by 
means  of  a  stimulating  act.  Again,  between  the  term  excitation 

^We  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  exists  such  a  person  as  an  ortho- 
dox behaviorist  (namely,  one  who  thinks  of  the  psychological  datum  as 
merely  the  action  of  muscles,  nerves  and  glands)  or  whether  he  is  a  con- 
troversial artifact.  If  not,  then  the  agreement  of  psychologists  is  more 
plausible  then  otherwise,  and  especially  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there 
aren't  any  mentalists,  that  is,  those  who  are  conmiitted  to  the  view  that 
the  data  of  psychology  are  purely  mental  states. 
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and  the  term  perceptual  pattern,  Boring  puts  the  term  'at- 
tention/ and  writes:  "excitation  culminates  in  perceptual 
pattern,  under  the  selective  action  of  attention."  Now  here 
Boring's  meaning  is  not  so  clear;  but  we  take  him  to  mean  that 
excitation  is  neural  action  or  process  and  becomes  transformed 
into  or  parallels  a  mental  action  or  process.  Finally,  between 
the  terms  'perceptual  pattern'  and  'report'  Boring  puts  the 
term  'criterion,'  with  the  following  statement:  "the  perceptual 
pattern  issues  in  a  judgment  in  accordance  with  criteria  of 
judgments  that  have  been  established."  This  statement  we 
interpret  to  mean  that  the  observer  tactually  perceives  the 
stimulus  and  consequently  is  enabled  to  judge  or  say  whether 
there  was  one  or  two  points  applied  to  the  skin. 

To  us  at  least  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  ambiguity  in 
Boring's  description,  concerning  which  we  might  comment, 
since  it  is  obviously  essential  that  every  item  in  our  description 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized.  There  are  two  points  here.  In 
the  first  place.  Boring  does  not  sharply  distinguish  what  the 
experimenter  does  from  what  the  oteerver  does.  The  stimu- 
lation action  is  obviously  that  of  the  experimenter.  To  be 
attentive  or  inattentive  is  the  action  of  the  observer  at  the 
behest  of  the  experimenter,  as  is  also  the  work  of  observing  the 
criterion.  In  the  second  place,  there  SQems  to  be  an  attempt  (at 
least  verbally)  to  distinguish  between  two  series  of  factors,  one 
(stimulus-excitation-perceptual  pattern-report)  which  does  not 
stress  action,  while  the  other  series  (stimulation-attention- 
criterion)  does.  In  the  first  series  stimulus  is  certainly  a  thing 
and  won't  trouble  us.  Excitation  is  a  condition  and  as  an  iso- 
lated process  need  not  necessarily  be  called  an  action;  report 
or  judgment  is  clearly  an  action.  But  what  of  the  perceptual 
pattern?  Here  we  should  like  to  have  a  more  definite  statement 
since  our  comparison  of  descriptions  will  hinge  on  this  point. 
Criterion  in  the  second  series,  although  a  noun  in  form,  is,  to 
judge  from  the  context,  without  doubt  meant  to  be  an  action. 

Such  then  is  the  structural  psychologist's  analysis  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment.  Observe  how  an  objectivist  (let 
us  assume  that  label  for  our  present  purpose)  analyses  the  same 
situation.  Our  series  of  events  runs  as  follows:  we  begin  with 
(i)  the  stimulus;  the  next  member  of  our  series  we  call  (2)  the 
attention  act.  Then  we  have  (3)  a  perceptual  response  followed 
by  another  act  which  we  may  call  (4)  an  ideational,  reflective, 
or  judgment  act.  Then  finally  we  shall  have  a  final  or  con- 
sunmiatory  act  which  we  agree  to  call  (5)  verbal  report. 

Before  attempting  a  comparison  of  our  analysis  with  that 
of  Boring  we  must  point  out  that  we  divide  our  behavior  situ- 
ation into  stimulus  and  response,  the  former  consisting  of  the 
application  of  the  compass-points  to  the  cutaneous  region  in 
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question;  in  other  words,  the  exertion  of  the  pressure  at  a 
particular  point.  It  happens  to  be  true,  of  course,  that  in  our 
experiment  the  stimulus  phase  of  the  situation  involves  the 
action  of  the  experimenter,  but  this  action  is  part  of  the  stimu- 
lus. We  may  consider  it  as  the  setting  of  the  stimulus,  while 
the  instrument-points  we  think  of  as  the  media  of  stimulation. 
Accordmg  to  the  conditions  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  as 
Boring  describes  them  we  must  indicate  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional or  adjunct  stimulus  which  consists  of  the  instructions 
of  the  experimenter  to  be  careful  and  to  attend  to  the  task 
at  hand.  Even  without  this  addition  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
experiment  would  always  involve  two  stimuli,  one  the  pressure 
and  the  second  the  request  to  make  a  report.  Were  it  not 
negligible  for  our  present  purposes  we  should  have  to  include  the 
warning  to  be  careful  as  a  second  auxiliary  or  third  stimulus. 
As  it  is  we  will  try  to  keep  the  description  as  simple  as  possible. 
But  we  might  add,  however,  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
first  auxiliary  stimulus  we  mentioned  might  be  thought  of  as 
setting  instead  of  stimulus. 

The  second  phase  of  the  act  we  call  the  response,  and  pos- 
sibly in  every  case  but  a  reflex  action  it  consists  of  a  pattern, 
namely  the  series  (i)  attention,  (2)  perception,  (3)  judgment 
and  (4)  verbal  report.  As  to  the  interdependence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  series  we  should  agree  that  under  definite  experi- 
mental conditions  and  with  a  trained  subject  they  may  be 
practically  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  this  is  not  alwa3rs  the  case.  For,  as  the  experimental  data 
all  show,  numerous  errors  in  perception  and  judgment  occur. 
That  a  wrong  perceptual  act  (ordinarily  called  an  illusion  or  a 
false  judgment)  should  occur  is  entirely  due  we  believe  to  the 
fact  that  what  should  be  an  organized  progressive  series  of 
responses  and  stimuli  do  not  operate  in  their  expected  order. 
It  is  more  common  of  course  in  practice  that  the  judgment 
should  not  follow  its  precurrent  perceptual  act  than  that  the 
perceptual  act  should  become  dissociated  from  the  stimulus. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  also  the  verbal  report  might  be 
expected  to  depend  upon  the  judgment;  but  it  might  not,  and 
certainly  all  kinds  of  slips  can  displace  the  connection  of  judg- 
ment and  stimulus. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  response  each  member  of  the  series 
is  a  definite  adjustment  of  the  person;  in  principle  then  all 
members  are  alike,  being  actions  of  the  individud,  but  they 
dififer  in  function  and  form.  For  us  the  verbal  report  is  an  act 
precisely  like  those  called  judgment,  perception  and  attention; 
each  consists  of  perhaps  a  single  reaction  system.  We  are  es- 
pecially eager  to  make  this  fact  clear,  for  it  is  precisely  in  these 
details  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  psychologists 
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upon  fundamental  problems  is  possible.  Our  response,  then, 
in  the  psychophjrsical  experiment  we  may  say  consists  of  a 
series  of  reaction  systems. 

IV.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Possible  Agreement  in  the  two 
Analyses.  Unfortunately  upon  several  points  a  complete  har- 
mony of  interpretation  between  the  two  descriptions  will  not 
be  found;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  upon  essential  points 
a  fairly  complete  agreement  exists.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  a 
consideration  of  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions. 

(i)  A  primary  agreement  and  a  most  important  one  is  that 
both  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  experiment.  In  both  cases 
the  reacting  individual  is  studied  in  the  sense  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  be  informed  how  he  is  stimulated,  how  he  must  conduct 
himself  with  respect  to  his  attention  to  the  problem  in  general, 
to  his  own  action  and  to  the  stimulus.  The  importance  of  this 
point  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  only  upon  such  a  basis  can 
the  student  of  psychology  approach  his  data  with  an  unbiased 
mind  as  to  what  these  data  are.  We  shall  presently  see  that  to 
look  upon  the  reactions  of  the  person  as  the  data  to  be  analyzed 
and  otherwise  investigated  may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary and  harmful  presuppositions. 

(2)  Another  common  result  of  the  two  analyses  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  observer  in  the  psychophysical  experiment 
performs  a  series  of  definite  acts  or  events,  what  we  choose  to 
call  a  pattern  of  response.  The  only  question  that  may  arise 
here  is  whether  Boring  would  agree  with  us  that  the  perceptual 
factor  is  an  action  of  the  person,  in  principle  like  the  verbal 
report,  but  different  from  it  as  the  perceptual  act  differs  from 
an  attention  action.  To  this  problem  we  plan  to  return  pres- 
ently. 

(3)  That  the  series  of  acts  or  evefnts  in  a  psychophysical 
experiment  response  can  be  divided  into  different  functional 
parts  is  another  very  important  point  of  similarity  betweep  the 
two  descriptions.  The  parts  are  the  end  factor  (vocal  report)  and 
the  middle  factors  (attention,  perception,  judgment),  called 
'middle'  because  they  lie  between  the  report  end-factor  and  the 
stimulus  end-factor.'  In  the  first  place,  such  a  distinction  al- 
lows us  to  look  upon  the  different  members  of  the  reaction 
series  as  merely  functionally  distinct,  but  not  as  different  kinds 
of  facts;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  provides  a  basis  for  the 
individual  study  of  the  different  factors. 


*Tho8e  who  read  this  paper  in  conjunction  with  Boring's  article  (it 
written  with  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  so  read)  will  notice  that  I  use 
terms  which  are  not  strictly  mine  or  Boring's  but  rather  derived  from  the 
two  descriptions.  I  purpose,  however,  to  guard  carefully  a^^ainst  am- 
biguities and  especially  against  giving  tne  impression  that  Bonng  accepts 
any  interpretation  of  my  own. 
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(4)  We  might  turn  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  specific  mem- 
bers of  the  response  series.  To  start  with  excitation.  Here 
there  is  possibly  a  thoroughgoing  disagreement  between  the 
two  descriptions.  For  us  excitation  in  the  sense  of  neural  action 
is  not  a  separate  factor  but  a  constituent  of  every  one  of  the 
four*  reaction  systems,  to  wit,  attention,  perception,  judgment 
and  report  constituting  the  response.  We  do  not  conceive  of 
any  neural  action  alone  preceding  other  kinds  of  action;  but 
rather  the  neural  action  is  a  phase  of  the  reaction  system  as  a 
whole.  If  there  is  a  deliberate  disagreement  between  a  struc- 
tural view  and  an  objective  view  here  it  is  a  very  grave  dis- 
agreement indeed,  but  we  believe  not  inevitable.  It  is  grave 
because,  if  the  structurab'st  means  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  actual  difiference  between  the  neural  fact  and  the  mental 
fact  (there  is  of  course  such  a  tradition),  the  structural  position 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  an  objective  point  of  view.  That 
such  a  disagreement  is  not  inevitable,  however,  we  believe 
for  several  reasons,  (i)  There  are  psychologists  who  from  an 
objectivist's  standpoint  are  mentalists  (Warren,^  for  example, 
who  makes  the  two  identical).  (2)  Boring  himself  must  include 
a  neural  factor  in  several  members  of  his  series,  attention  and 
report  for  example.  Whether  he  would  care  to  admit  this  for 
perception  we  will  discuss  presently. 

(5)  Concerning  the  attention  factor,  this  will  not  present 
us  with  any  great  difficulty,  since  attention  being  a  fairly 
definite  overt  response  the  structural  psychologist  need  not 
therefore  differ  so  much  from  the  objective  psychologist  as 
to  what  is  involved  in  such  action.  We  take  Boring's  inclusion 
of  fatigue  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  attention  phase  (p.  468)  to 
support  such  a  view.  The  same  may  be  said  when  Boring 
undertakes  to  control  attention  by  instructing  the  observer 
(p.  469).  What  else  can  "control  by  instruction"  mean  than 
that  you  ask  the  observer  to  do  something  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sort  than  to  say  "one**  or  to  say  "two?"  Here  we  can 
certainly  not  avoid  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  mode 
of  adaptation  of  our  observer  in  the  concrete  psychophjrsical 
experiment.  The  writer  is  willing  to  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  no  one  will  disagree  that  you  can  no  more  separate 
the  mental  from  the  rest  of  you  when  you  obey  the  instructor's 
request  to  perform  some  particular  act  (speak)  than  when  you 
are  told  to  do  something  else(watch  your  action).  In  both  cases 
you  may  attend  to  your  actions  besides  performing  them. 
Would  it  not  be  an  unnecessary  anal3rtic  sophistication  to 

These  types  of  reaction  systems  we  should  say,  since  the  reaction 
83rBt€ms  themselves  are  of  course  abstracted  from  the  actual  event;  there 
may  be  thousands  of  them  actually  operating. 

^Human  Psychology,  1919. 
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divide  up  the  person  into  a  mind  or  mental  process  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  interacting  or  paralleling  bodily  process  on  the 
other? 

(6)  Next  we  turn  to  the  perceptual  factor,  which  not  only 
is  the  crucial  point  in  our  harmonizing  enterprise,  but  is  also 
cheerfully  admitted  by  us  to  be  a  very  SfBcult  factor  to  handle. 
Both  the  structural  and  objective  positions  maintain  or  lose 
their  value  depending  upon  their  ability  to  handle  the  problem 
of  perception. 

Because  the  perceptual  response  is  fairly  intangible,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  in  impb'cit  form  some  previous  overt  re- 
sponse, and  also  because  a  perceptual  reaction  may  represent 
a  unique  organization  of  vestiges  of  previously  performed 
reactions,  it  takes  on  the  character  of  being  fairly  uncontrollable 
and  certainly  difficult  to  observe  either  by  the  reacting  person 
or  someone  else.  Now  it  is  in  these  ways  that  perceptual  actions 
are  different  from  the  other  more  overt  factors  in  the  reaction 
pattern,  and  if  the  matter  of  observability  is  the  criterion  we 
may  well  agree  that  perception  constitutes  a  relatively  "cen- 
tral" fact.  As  we  have  already  suggested  possibly  it  is  the 
presence  in  our  psychological  behavior  equipment  of  such  in- 
tangible reactions  that  lends  such  plausibility  to  a  purely  men- 
talistic  conception.  That  is  to  say,  we  strongly  feel  that  the 
idea  that  there  exist  in  psychology  different  aspects  of  the  same 
response  to  a  stimulus,  namely  mental  and  behavioristic,  is 
based  upon  the  existence  of  the  more  refined  perceptual  and 
ideational  response  besides  the  grosser  reactions,  attention 
and  so-called  habit  acts. 

And  now  we  may  ask  whether  this  admission  of  the  difficulty 
in  observing  the  perceptual  factor  because  of  its  implicit  char- 
acter constitutes  a  basis  for  agreement  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  entire  experiment.  Or  would  a  structuralist  not  agree  in 
looking  upon  the  perceptual  factor  as  a  complex  reaction  sys- 
tem, in  principle  precisely  like  the  other  factors?  Our  doubt 
here  arises  from  Boring's  statement  that  the  perceptual  pattern 
as  he  calls  it  has  a  shape  or  form  (oval,  elongated,  double  paddle, 
dumb-bell).  While  he  calls  this  "process  material,"  one  gets 
the  impression  from  reading  his  description  that  he  does  think 
in  terms  of  material  of  some  sort.  The  impression  is  deepened 
when  our  author  writes  that  "excitation  culminates  in  per- 
ceptual pattern."  While  we  prefer  (both  in  order  to  keep  our 
minds  open  with  respect  to  Boring's  description  as  well  as  not 
to  close  the  avenue  to  agreement)  to  hold  that  his  statement 
means  merely  that  the  one  fact  is  followed  by  another,  the 
statement  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  perceptual  factor 
is  a  kind  of  qualitative  material  or  process  transformed  from 
neural  material  (current).  At  least  the  process  that  is  involved 
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may  be  interpreted  to  be  something  other  than  the  total  action 
of  the  person,  even  if  it  be  thought  of  as  an  action  within  him 
or  within  part  of  him. 

If  the  structuralist  can  agree  with  the  objective  psychologist 
upon  this  proposition,  namely  that  the  perceptual  factor  is  a 
reaction  system,  an  adaptational  act  of  the  observer  in  the 
experiment,  then  the  two  points  of  view  can  be  brought  into 
substantial  harmony.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  discover  any 
insuperable  obstacles  to  such  an  agreement,  and  in  fact  we 
believe  that  in  the  following  considerations  is  contained  con- 
vincing argument  for  such  harmony. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  on  common  ground  as  long  as  the 
structuralists  agree  in  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  mental  state 
or  perceptual  pattern  is  any  kmd  of  stuff  or  quality,  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  they  are  dealing  with  processes  or  acts  of  the  in- 
dividual. Kiilpe  calls  this  perceptual  process  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination,  implying  that  this  element  of  psy- 
chological fact  is  an  action  of  the  person.  When  the  perceptual 
factor  is  looked  upon  in  this  way  the  difiference  between  the 
structuralist's  view  and  that  of  the  objective  psychologist 
disappears.  To  us  the  entire  perceptual  problem  seems  clear 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  action  pattern  which  can 
be  divided  into  separate  attention,  perceptual,  final  report  and 
other  reaction  systems.  But  how  about  the  case  in  which  there 
is  only  a  single  reaction  system?  In  that  case  attention  and 
perception  may  be  looked  upon  as  integral  phases  of  that 
reaction  system.  Perception  is  merely  the  cognitive  or  dis- 
criminative factor  of  a  response  system.  From  the  standpoint 
of  objective  psychology  the  cognitive  factor  in  a  simple  act, 
that  is,  one  that  involves  a  single  reaction-system  (reflex  for 
example),  is  that  pecuUar  coordination  of  response  and  stim- 
ulus which  makes  for  a  specific  act.  Cognition  is  the  fact  that 
different  objects  call  out  differential  reactions  in  the  organism.' 
In  a  complex  act  (many  reaction  systems)  each  one  involves  a 
cognitive  factor  of  this  sort,  and  besides  one  whole  reaction 
system  may  be  cognitive  in  its  function. 

In  the  second  place,  much  encouragement  for  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  structuralist  and  objectivist  do  we  find 
in  the  criticism  made  by  the  structuml  psychologist  of  the  be- 
haviorist  and  psychologist  of  capacity.  In  this  criticism  the 
structuralist  implies  that  all  he  means  to  insist  upon  when  he 
argues  for  a  "central"  factor  in  the  psychophysical  experiment 
is  that  he  does  not  believe  that  in  this  experiment  we  merely 
undertake  the  physical  measurement  of  bodily  response  as  a 
function  of  the  physical  quantities  of  the  stimulus.  We  may 
entirely  agree  with  him  that  a  bodily  act  (muscle  and  nerve 

*Cf.  a  discuasion  of  cognition  in  reflezee,  this  Journal,  33,  25f. 
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action)  is  not  a  psychological  datum  and  that  the  experiment 
must  involve  other  factors.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
introspectivist  agrees  with  us  that  this  central  factor,  which 
is  an  essential  one  in  the  total  situation,  is  a  complex  response 
of  the  actual  person  and  not  abstract  qualities  of  mind  or  con- 
sciousniess. 

(7)  Turning  to  the  final  item  in  the  reaction  pattern,  namely 
the  verbal  report,  we  need  only  remark  here  that  the  agreement 
is  complete.  Without  any  doubt  whatever,  the  experimenter 
can  look  upon  the  report  as  a  reaction  unit  comprising  all  of  the 
factors  that  can  be  specified  as  integral  phases  of  such  a  system. 

V,  The  Problem  of  the  Siimvlus-Error,  And  now  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  briefly  the  problem  of  the  stimulus-error 
and  how  that  problem  affects  the  general  inquiry  into  the  pos- 
sible agreement  between  psychologists.  Heartily  in  accord  are 
we  with  Boring  in  his  insistence  that  not  the  best  scientific 
results  can  be  obtained  by  studying  merely  the  response  and 
the  verbal  report,  for  there  is  more  than  these  involved  in  the 
situation.  Let  us  frankly  assert,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  the  psychophysical  experiment  cannot  be  understood  and 
much  less  controlled  without  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  (reaction  systems)  involved.  In  so  far  then  as  the 
problem  of  the  stimulus-error  means  that  we  must  not  overlook 
the  total  series  of  response  factors  we  must  recognize  the  pro- 
blem and  avoid  the  error. 

Let  the  reader  observe,  however,  that  to  agree  to  study  the 
middle  factors  in  a  reaction  pattern  does  not  at  all  supply  any 
new  element  or  support  for  a  structural  position,  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact  even  the  psychologist  of  capacity  (Cattell)  never 
denied  the  existence  of  those  middle  terms.  For  Boring  tells 
us  that  the  psychologists  of  capacity  call  these  middle  factors, 
attention,  perception  and  judgment,  inscrutable  ''middle 
terms."  What  they  do  deny  is  that  these  factors  can  be  con- 
trolled and  measured. 

Boring,  in  his  study  of  thepsychoph3rsical  experiment,  makes 
two  assumptions  which  he  believes  materially  support  a  struc-  \ 
turalistic  (datum)  psychology.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes 
that  if  we  recognize  the  stimulus  error  and  avoid  it  we  thereby 
shall  prevent  ourselves  from  committing  the  psychophysical 
experiment  to  equivocal  results.  The  second  assumption  he 
makes  is  that  since  the  control  of  the  response  factors  or  the 
middle  terms  of  the  response  conditions  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
periment the  structural  hypothesis  is  thereby  established.  Now 
for  our  part  we  may  readily  and  cheerfully  admit  that  we  get 
different  results  from  the  experiment  depending  upon  whether 
the  observer  is  paying  attention  to  his  response  or  not,  as  Fried- 
l&nder's   experiments  on   weight-lifting  appear   definitely  to 
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indicate;  but  does  this  imply  anything  at  all  concerning  the 
mentalistic  character  of  the  middle  terms?  Moreover,  suppose 
that  it  be  established  that  in  some  cases  when  the  observer  pays 
attention  to  his  reactions  he  can  offer  more  consistent  and  more 
predictable  results,*  does  this  fact  alone  establish  that  the 
middle  terms  are  mentalistic? 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  already  written  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  paper  we  believe  most  emphatically  that  there  exists  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  perceptual  member  of  the  middle 
factors  and  both  the  preceding  attention  factor  and  the  final 
verbal  report.  This  difference  we  consider  to  be  in  large  part 
that  the  perceptual  reaction  system  is  much  less  overt  and 
consequently  more  capable  of  (firect  observation  by  the  acting 
person  than  by  anyone  else.  Again,  we  may  repeat  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  perceptual  factor  of  the  middle  terms  is 
much  less  easy  to  control  than  are  the  other  middle  factors; 
but  in  neither  of  these  two  cases  can  we  agree  that  any  support  is 
found  for  a  mentalistic  point  of  view.  Nothing  in  these  two  facts 
lends  credence  to  the  interpretation  of  our  data  in  such  a  way 
as  to  separate  the  structural  psychologist  from  the  behavior- 
ist  or  from  the  capacity  psychologist. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe  that  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  middle  terms  in 
the  psychophysical  experiment  must  imply  that  they  are  some- 
thing other  than  mental  stuff  of  any  sort,  in  fact  reaction  sys- 
tems. Much  confirmation  do  we  derive  for  this  belief  from  the 
fact  that  Boring  himself  does  not  appear  to  insist  upon  our 
ability  to  control  the  perceptual  factor  but  mainly  the  attention 
phase,  and  the  attention  factor  is  by  far  the  least  equivocal 
reaction  system  for  him;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  apparently  psy- 
chologically least  mental  in  his  estimation.  This  last  statement 
we  make  however  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  Boring  apparently 
groups  all  the  middle  factors  as  mental  in  contrast  with  the 
verbal  report. 

What  kind  of  psychological  principle  do  we  commit  ourselves 
to,  we  might  ask  ourselves,  when  we  recognize  the  problem  of 
the  stimulus-error  and  attempt  to  avoid  it?  Why  simply  this, 
that  we  accept  the  scientific  fact  that  psychologists  deal  with 
different  kinds  of  data  from  those  of  physicists,  for  example. 
In  brief,  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  psychological  facts, 

*It  is  not  at  all  scientifically  established  whether  we  get  better  results 
from  attending  to  stimulus  rather  than  to  response  in  all  cases.  In  our  un- 
controlled observation  and  especially  in  golf  as  well  as  other  responses 
evidence  seems  rather  conclusively  to  favor  attention  to  stimulus. 
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to  wily  the  reactions  called  out  by  stimuli,  that  is  the  activities 
of  the  observer  in  the  psychophysical  experiment.*® 

At  the  risk  of  digressing  from  the  main  trend  of  our  im- 
mediate exposition  we  must  suggest  that  to  consider  the  psy- 
chologist's data  as  responses  to  stimuli-objects,  irrespective 
of  how  we  regard  the  responses,  is  a  gain  toward  a  generally 
improved  situation  among  psychologists  and  a  step  toward 
agreement.  For  we  believe  that  the  older  mentalistic  view  that 
made  the  work  of  the  psychologist  consist  of  an  analysis  of  the 
same  objects  from  another  angle  from  that  which  interested 
the  physicist  was  certainly  not  correct.  For  example,  Titchener 
believes  that  psychologists  study  the  same  objects  that  physi- 
cists study  "with  man  left  out;"  but  the  former  study  those 
things  "with  man  left  in."  The  difference  then  between  the  two 
scientists  it  turns  out  amounts  to  this,  in  the  view  of  the  struc- 
tural psychologist,  that  while  the  physicist  studies  the  same 
objects  as  electromagnetic  waves,  vibratory  motion  or  mole- 
cules, the  psychologist  studies  them  as  looks  and  tones  and 
feels,  that  is  as  sensations  and  feelings."  That  the  structuralist 
cannot  be  consistent  in  this  attitude  is  plain  when  he  adds 
to  the  sensations  as  psychological  data  feelings,  thoughts, 
emotions,  memories,  imagination  and  volition,"  for  clearly 
those  are  the  acts  of  persons.  Moreover,  the  structuralist  says 
that  "the  man  left  in"  reduces  to  the  nervous  system,  which 
makes  his  data  closely  connect  up,  if  not  identical,  with  re- 
actions. 

To  the  credit  of  the  structuralist,  it  must  of  necessity  be  said 
that  by  making  sensations  and  physical  energy  aspects  of  the 
same  things  he  is  attempting  to  avoid  epistemological  problems, 

^^Webelievethatat  this  juncture  we  get  some  light  upon  the  argument 
of  the  anti-objectivists.  to  the  effect  that  an  objective  p63rcholo^t  has  no 
right  to  assume  any  knowledge  upon  his  part  concerning  his  own  re- 
sponses. Because  the  objective  psychologist  assumes  that  ne  requires  no 
idealistic  epistemology  in  his  work  he  is  supposed  to  cut  himself  off  from 
knowing  anything  about  himself.  The  objectivist  believes  that  when  he 
observes  his  own  reactions  the  knowing  event  is  precisely  as  natural  a 

Ehenomenon  as  when  he  responds  to  some  other  person's  reaction.  It  so 
appens  of  course  that  when  the  psychologist  experiments  upon  himself 
the  responses  that  he  observes  are  his  own  in  two  cases,  to  wit,  (i) 
the  reaction  made  when  he  offers  the  stimulus  and  (2)  the  reaction 
(his)  to  that  stimulus;  whereas  when  he  exoeriments  upon  someone  else 
he  is  interested  only  in  the  responses  of  the  otner  person.  The  other  person 
(observer)  would,  if  the  anti-objectivists  were  correct,  be  also  cut  on  from 
knowing  anything  of  his  own  behavior. 

'KUf.  Titchener,  A  Beginner's  Psychology,  191 5,  8ff. 

"How  the  mentalist  can  hold  such  a  view  at  all  appears  in  our  opinion 
to  be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  sensations  are  abstracted  from  the 
quidities  of  things  and  the  other  intellectual  processes  are  made  into  de- 
rivations from  sensations.  Feelings  of  course  remain  outside  this  scheme 
and  possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  peychologiBts  have  so  strenuously  at- 
tempted to  make  them  into  qualities  or  aspects  of  sensation. 
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but  the  difficulties  he  thereby  creates  are  no  less  than  those 
he  overcomes.  For  he  makes  psychological  data  into  peculiar 
abstractions  as  far  as  sensations  are  concerned,  while  the  more 
complex  reactions  cannot  be  handled  a^all.  And  all  this  we 
believe  can  be  rigorously  avoided,  as  we  have  fully  reiterated, 
by  considering  psychological  data  as  responses  to  stimuli. 

We  come  now  to  an  extremely  interesting  phase  of  the 
stimulus-error  discussion,  namely  the  problem  whether  in  fact 
the  avoidance  of  the  error  means  any  slighter  attention  given 
to  the  stimulus  even  when  one  greatly  increases  his  control 
over  his  own  reactions  to  the  stimuli  in  question.  Interest  at- 
taches to  this  point  because  we  insist  that  the  control  of  the  re- 
sponse involves  at  the  same  time  a  greater  control  over  the 
stimulus.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  For  we  believe  most  firmly 

«.         that  the  psychological  fact  is  the  interaction  of  a  response  with 

^         a  stimulus. 

• 

That  the  control  of  the  response  in  the  psychophysical  ex- 
periment is  at  the  same  time  a  control  of  the  stimulus,  or  at 
least  involves  prominently  the  stimulus,  is  evident  when  we 
consider  that  the  errors  in  the  experiment  are  not  so  much  due 
to  the  neglect  of  the  reaction  as  they  are  to  the  fact  that  the 
observer  shifts  his  attention  from  his  action  to  the  stimulus  and 
back  again  to  his  action.  The  only  question  here  is  whether 
a  better  control  over  the  situation  could  be  obtained  by  paying 
attention  exclusively  to  the  reaction,  after  paying  attention  to 
and  perceiving  the  stimulus  of  course.  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion we  are  not  ready  to  say  Yes,  but  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  in  any  case  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  psychol- 
ogy is  a  reaction  to  a  specific  stimulus  and  possibly  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  always  essential  for  both  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse to  be  synchronously  controlled. 

Assuredly  we  find  various  evidences  for  the  impossibility 

of  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  in  the  peycho- 

i  physical  experiment,  and  one  of  those  is  the  fact  that  because 

the  perceptual  factor  cannot  be  readily  controlled,  if  at  all, 
we  must,  when  the  problem  of  controlling  responses  is  in  ques- 
tion, place  our  emphasis  upon  the  attention  factor  and  the 
verbal  report.  Very  significant  is  this  fact  since  both  of  the^e 
factors  are  very  definitely  related  to  the  stimuli  factors  of  the 
experiment.  Furthermore,  unless  we  keep  the  stimulus  under 
control  as  well  as  the  reaction  factors  we  cannot  achieve  any 
capacity  to  predict  what  responses  will  be  made  to  stimuli.  That 
this  prediction  must  always  continue  to  be  very  imperfect  is 
due  no  doubt  to  an  inability  to  control  the  perceptual  process. 

With  the  structuralist  we  believe  we  share  this  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  stimuli  factors  in  psychophysical  experi- 
ments, for  Boring's  insistence  upon  the  control  of  the  attention 
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factor  may  be  definitely  interpreted  to  stress  this  point.  Also 
we  find  Boring's  attitude  favorable  to  our  view  in  his  beb'ef 
that  the  control  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  a  criterion.  For  a  criterion  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  operating  exclusively  with  a  perceptual  pattern 
but  only  in  conjunction  with  the  stimulus. 

Let  us  notice  that  when  we  plan  to  control  our  responses 
to  stimuli  what  we  can  do  is  to  compare  our  own  report, 
based  upon  our  present  judgment  concerning  what  we  have 
perceived  with  respect  to  the  stimulus,  with  what  we  have 
judged  a  minute  ago.  But  certainly  it  seems  clear  that  we 
cannot  control  the  ^d  of  perceptual  response  we  should  make 
to  any  particular  stimulus.  Our  control  is  bound  to  connect 
itself  with  more  overt  factors  in  the  behavior  segment  than  the 
perceptual  reaction.  Let  us  repeat,  then,  that  what  we  do 
while  paying  attention  to  the  response  rather  than  to  the  stimu- 
lus consists  of  more  carefully  controlling  our  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  stimulus.  Notice  that  we  do  not  in  any  sense  give 
up  the  stimulus,  nor  attach  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  re- 
sponse, for  the  response  doesn't  mean  an3rthing  without  the 
stimulus.  The  condition  might  be  entirely  different,  however, 
if  we  could  assimie  that  there  is  in  us  some  quality  which  can 
be  seen  or  otherwise  known;  in  such  a  case  we  might  consider 
that  we  could  study  it.  But  this  assumption  in  our  opinion 
could  only  rest  upon  an  interpretation  added  to  our  ob^rva- 
tion  in  order  to  support  a  structuralistic  position. 

And  now  we  hasten  to  add  that  nothing  that  we  have 
written  implies  our  rejection  of  the  h3rpotheffls  that  a  verbid 
report  follows  a  judgment  response  and  that  the  judgment  is 
based  upon  a  perceptual  response.  What  we  do  insist  upon  is 
that  each  factor  constitutes  a  reaction  system,  a  positive  re- 
sponse of  the  person,  and  that  all  the  response  factors  together 
make  up  a  single  reaction  pattern  to  the  specific  stimulus  in 
question  with  its  experimental  setting.  To  attempt  to  control 
the  psychophysical  experiment  by  attending  to  both  stimulus 
and  response  results,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  closer  connection 
between  the  perceptual  factor  and  the  stimulus. 

VI.  The  Data  of  Psychology.  We  believe  that  the  com- 
parative analysis  that  we  have  made  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment  forces  us  to  recognize  that  the 
data  of  psychology  cannot  be  thought  of  as  being  anything  else 
but  actual  responses  of  a  person  to  specific  stimuli.  Any  other 
way  of  describing  the  situation  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Surely  the  emplo3rment  of  such  terms 
as  mental,  physical  or  bodily,  when  intended  as  descriptive 
names,  constitutes  interpretations  based  upon  some  kind  of 
assumption  or  set  of  assimiptions.  These  assumptions  we  may 
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further  say  are  not  based  upon  observable  facts  whether  found 
in  this  experimental  situation  or  elsewhere.  Rather,  they  are 
derived  from  some  prepsychological  or  perhaps  even  pre- 
scientific  domain  of  human  thought. 

Our  analysis  of  the  psychophysical  experiment,  which  be 
it  remembered  we  take  to  be  in  principle  typical  of  psychological 
phenomena,  has  yielded,  in  our  opinion,  other  results  which 
locate  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  and  provide  a  basis  for  the 
agreement  of  psychologists.  One  of  these  results  is  that  we  may 
consider  the  psychological  reaction  to  be  made  up  of  com- 
paratively simpler  imit  reactions  or  that  a  large  behavior  or 
response  pattern  can  be  analyzed  into  smaller  unit  reactions. 

Another  fact  concerning  the  data  of  psychology  which  we 
may  accept  as  an  actual  product  of  our  analysis  is  that  some  of 
the  unit  reactions  in  the  psychophysical  experiment  are  pri- 
marily overt  responses  while  some  are  mainly  impUcit.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  facts  are  in  part  not  entirely  observable  and 
consequently  involve  some  assumption.  But  here  again  the 
interpretation  is  we  believe  absolutely  derived  from  the  ob- 
served data  and  is  essential,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sup- 
plementary. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  data  of  psychology 
are  in  fact  complex  responses  of  organisms  to  things  and  not 
mental  states  or  aspects  of  things,  we  may  adduce  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  psychologists*  contrary  theories  their  practice 
has  always  been  based  upon  a  reaction  hypothesis.  Take  any 
book  written  by  a  professed  structuralist  and  what  do  we  find? 
There  is  not  a  single  psychological  activity  which  is  described 
other  than  as  a  response  to  a  stimulating  condition.  This  is 
certainly  true,  is  it  not,  of  the  simpler  facts  treated  under  the 
heading  of  reaction  time?  And  when  we  come  to  sensations 
are  not  these  always  presumed  to  be  abstractions  from  the  ad- 
justments of  organisms,  abstractions  consisting  of  the  dif- 
ferential factors  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  adjustment 
action?  This  we  assume  is  what  is  meant  in  part  by  psychol- 
ogists who  consider  sensations  as  merely  abstractions  from  per- 
ceptual acts,  or  when  they  consider  sensations  as  correlates 
of  receptor  and  neural  functions.  Moreover,  unless  the  struc- 
turalist considers  sensations  to  be  phases  of  reactions  would  he 
not  be  inevitably  and  hopelessly  committed  to  stimuli-errors? 
We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interpretation  of 
psychological  data  as  an3rthing  other  than  responses  to  stimuli 
is  the  result  of  an  influence  extraneous  to  psychological  analyses 
and  in  fact  is  the  outcome  of  pecuUar  philosophic  preconcep- 
tions. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  psycho- 
physical problem  with  the  bitter  battle  it  entailed  concerning 
the  quantification  of  mind  was  due  to  a  preinterpretation  of  the 
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facts  prior  to  a  fair  study  of  them.  What  makes  the  situation 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be  is  that  philosophic 
preconceptions  are  not  knowingly  accepted  but  merely  taken 
over  with  the  rest  of  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  time.  This 
condition  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  today  and  was  the  dom- 
inant circumstance  in  the  earlier  days  of  scientific  psychology.** 

Does  not  the  very  term  psychophysics  stand  as  a  S3rmbol 
that  the  work  and  method  of  scientific  psychology  was  pre- 
judiced at  the  outset?  And  was  it  not  this  prejudice  that  was 
responsible  for  the  unending  strife  concerning  the  stimulus- 
error  and  whether  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  psychological 
datimi  could  be  measured? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  reaction  hypothesis  it  is  almost 
tragic  how  the  various  students  of  the  psychophysical  experi- 
ment have  misinterpreted  the  more  implicit  elements  of  the 
reaction  system  of  the  psychophysical  reaction  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  controversies  as  to  what  was  measured  or  whether 
what  they  wanted  to  measure  could  be  measured.  And  so  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  datum;  it  was  either  made  into  something 
that  manifested  itself  in  action  (verbal  report,  Fechner)  or  it 
was  presumed  to  be  a  parallel  or  manifestation  of  nervous 
action  (G.  E.  MuUer),  or  again  the  datimi  was  transformed  into 
a  judgment  (is  this  not  true  of  most  psychophysicists?).  In 
every  case  we  believe  the  actual  thing  studied,  namely,  some 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  reaction  to  a  stimulus,  was  interpreted 
to  be  something  other  than  it  actually  is  instead  of  being 
described  as  an  existing  fact.  And  most  unfortunate  it  is  that 
scientific  or  experimental  psychology  still  carries  with  it  the 
evil  effects  of  not  having  been  begun  as  a  critical  investigation 
of  concrete  facts. 

VII.  How  Metaphysics  Infivenced  Psychological  Inier^ 
preUUions.  Most  clearly  can  we  see  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  philosophical  background  in  experimental  psychology  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  early  development  of  the  psychophysical 
experiment  and  scientific  psychology  in  general.  Now  whiat  do 
we  find?  At  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  scientific 
psychology,  when  "psychophysics"  as  a  technical  scientific 
term  was  developed,  the  primary  philosophical  interests  of 
Europe  were  still  concerned  very  definitely  with  the  episte- 
mological  problem  how  the  process  of  knowing  can  mediate 

"We  wish  to  eschew  absolutely  the  implication  that  we  believe  that 
the  mistakes  in  early  psychological  work,  if  such  we  admit,  could  have 
been  prevented,  or  that  some  individual  or  group  of  individuals  is  re^ 
sponsible  for  whatever  difficulties  one  admits  to  be  present  in  the  early 
experimental  work.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  conditions  at- 
tending Fechner's  work  made  that  work  historically  inevitable.  But  our 
whole  point  is,  must  we  forever  burden  psychological  science  with  errors 
that  crept  into  it  in  its  infancy? 
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between  a  known  material  object  and  its  psychic  correlate,  and 
the  question  how  the  knowing  process  can  reproduce  in  con- 
sciousness what  is  apparently  a  totally  different  form  of  thing. 
This  interest,  of  course,  arises  from  the  theologico-metaphysical 
background  which  impUes  a  diremption  between  spirit  and 
matter,  mind  and  body,  and  the  mental  and  the  ph3r8ical. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  this  metaphysical  problem  and  not  in 
order  to  investigate  a  definite  psychological  problem  of  re- 
sponse or  adaptation  to  a  stimulus  that  Fechner  undertook  his 
work  on  the  psychophysical  problem. 

In  point  of  fact,  Fechner  entered  upon  his  activities  with 
regard  to  the  psychophysical  problem  in  an  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish definitely  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter  (by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Herbartian  suggestions  of  mathematical  ex- 
pression and  his  threshold  mechanics)  and  not  to  investigate  any 
psychological  problem.^^  As  a  result  his  work  was  the  target 
for  a  host  of  criticisms  which  could  only  be  effective  because 
Fechner  sought  to  estabUsh  his  reUgious  or  metaphysical  theory 
by  the  utilization  of  ph3rsiological  data.  In  other  words,  we 
might  say  that  Feclmer  through  his  metaphysical  interest 
prevented  a  more  definite  and  more  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  sensory  psychological  data  available  and  a  more  sub- 
stantial research  for  more  data. 

But  if  the  scientists  who  came  after  Fechner  were  more 
interested  in  the  psychological  facts  than  in  the  establishment 
of  a  metaphysical  theory,  their  work  still  suffered  from  much 
the  same  philosophical  bias.  Though  psychologists  undertook 
to  study  assiduously  the  facts  of  association,  memory  and 
perception  they  did  so  with  the  assumption  that  they  were 
bringing  together  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  Experimental 
psychology,  especially,  consisted  of  bringing  together  physiologi- 
cal data  with  facts  of  knowing,  feeling  and  willing  which  are 
in  some  sense  different  from  the  former.  What  was  the  result? 
In  the  case  of  Wundt's  psychology  (to  mention  one  example 
which  has  had  far-reaching  effect  upon  current  psychological 
thinking)  the  metaphysical  influence  was  responsible  for  the 
misguiding  of  a  voluntaristic  point  of  view,  which  originally 
promised  to  study  psychological  phenomena  as  derived  from  a 
biological  matrix,  that  is,  from  observable  facts,  into  a  hopeless 
intellectuaUstic  abstractionism  which  Wundt  himself  deplored 
in  Herbart  and  his  predecessors.^' 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  whole  gamut  of  evil  results 
brought  on  by  the  metaphysical  influence  upon  psychology 

^^Says  Wundt,  in  his  address  on  Fechner  (Gustav  Theodor  Fechner, 
ipoi,  84):  '^Das  ganse  Interesse  Fechners  sehdrt  eben  nicht  der  Psy- 
cnologie  bAb  solcher  an.  sondem  diese  isf.  fUr  mn  nur  ein  Bestandtheil  der 
Natur-und  ReligLonspnilosophie,"  etc. 

^K^f.  Wundt-Titchener,  Principles  of  Physiological  P&ychology,  25ff. 
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is  that  psychologists  can  still  think  of  themselves  as  dealing 
with  epiphenomena.'*  And  just  here  can  we  find  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  attemptmg  to  interpret  psychological  facts 
in  metaph3rsical  terms.  Since  there  can  be  no  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  observed  facts  and  the  interpretations,  the 
facts  are  not  interpreted  at  all  and  thus  are  bUndly  handled 
or  else  they  are  misinterpreted  and  in  consequence  are  far  re- 
moved from  any  progressive  scientific  development. 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  if  psychologists  had  started  out 
from  the  beginning  of  their  science  with  the  study  of  the  psy- 
chophysical experiment  or  the  reaction  time  experiment  as  an 
existing  fact  they  never  would  have  made  the  division  between 
mentafism  and  behaviorism  or  between  mind  and  body?  In 
our  opinion  this  particular  division  is  a  cultural  herit-age  from  a 
definitely  pre-scientific  period  of  intellectual  development; 
possibly  it  is  merely  a  theological  conception.  The  writer 
would  suggest  that  in  the  present  stage  of  scientific  attainment 
we  need  have  no  such  dualistic  or  mom'stic  conceptions  as  the 
mental-ph3n3ical  dichotomy  seems  to  indicate.  Emphatically 
we  may  suggest  again  that  to  reject  all  philosophical  precon- 
ceptions means  that  not  only  shall  we  not  lose  thereby  the 
distinction  between  psychological  and  non-psychological  facts 
but  on  the  contrary  we  shall  achieve  a  much  more  sensible 
form  of  distinction. 

The  untoward  influence  of  metaphysics  upon  psychology 
has  really  been  twofold,  the  first  of  which,  to  wit  that  the  datum 
of  psychology  comes  to  be  considered  in  theory  at  least  not 
as  a  reaction  to  a  stimulus,  we  have  already  studied.  Now  the 
second  deplorable  effect  of  spirituah'stic  philosophy  upon  psy- 
chology has  been  such  that,  even  where  the  psychological  fact 
is  either  in  theory  or  practice  considered  as  a  reaction  to  a 
stimulus,  the  reaction  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  concrete  reaction 
or  adaptation  of  the  natural  organism,  but  it  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  mental  or  spiritual  thing  or  process  (epiphenome- 
non).  We  may  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  second  of 
these  misinterpretations  of  psychological  data,  which  compels 
us  to  interpret  them  as  anything  but  complex  organismic  re- 
sponses to  stimuli. 

And  first  we  might  consider  the  peculiarly  intimate  char- 
acter of  human  psychological  phenomena.  Every  psychological 
reaction  is  in  a  definite  sense  a  very  particular  kind  of  event; 
it  is  the  action  of  a  human  individual,  a  person  with  a  unique 
value  of  his  own.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  one  of  the  cardinal 
attitudes  in  psychology,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  individual 
differences  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  science  of  psychology. 

^{.  Waahbum,  Introspection  as  an  Objective  Method,  Ptych.  Review^ 
29,  1922,  89ff. 
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Moreover,  we  may  well  grant  that  much  as  we  may  know  con- 
eming  the  response  of  another  person  to  a  stimulus,  that  action 
is  in  a  unique  sense  bound  up  with  that  person  and  his  past  ex- 
perience. But  yet  this  fact  does  not  in  any  sense  support  a 
mentalistic  interpretation;  in  fact  we  believe  it  even  argues 
for  an  objectivistic  interpretation. 

Does  the  intimacy  of  an  act  make  it  anything  other  than  a 
natural  phenomenon?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  first 
ask  what  we  mean  by  intimacy.  Do  we  imply  anjrthing  more 
than  that  in  a  given  time  and  place  some  specified  event  has 
happened  to  some  particular  individual?  Now  unless  we  es- 
pecially desire  to  give  our  data  a  particular  interpretative  color- 
ing we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  which  the  events  themselves 
present  us  with,  namely,  that  if  the  event  happened  to  a  stone 
or  any  other  ph3n3ical  object  the  event  would  be  no  less  a 
unique  occurrence  of  a  natural  fact.  As  a  detail  of  scientific 
methodology  the  more  accurately  one  can  determine  the  spatial 
or  temporal  setting  of  an  event  the  more  elements  one  has  to 
add  to  an  objective  study  of  the  phenomenon  no  matter  what 
particular  sort  it  may  happen  to  be. 

A  second  characteristic  of  psychological  facts  which  probably 
lends  plausibih'ty  to  the  mentab'stic  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical data  is  their  fleeting  character.  Because  psychological 
facts  are  intermittent  processes  of  brief  duration  and  not  sub- 
ject to  reappearance  they  are  considered  as  different  from  other 
natural  events;  they  are  considered  as  psychic  and  not  physical. 
That  psychological  facts  are  fleeting  actions,  that  is  again  to 
say  unique  events,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  fact  involves 
any  sort  of  different  situation  than  any  other  natural  fact  is 
preposterous  to  believe.  Is  it  possible  to  revive  any  event,  let 
us  say  the  particular  chemical  reaction  which  I  have  just  per- 
formed? It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  kinds  of  facts  are  so 
comparatively  simple  that  we  may,  for  practical  purposes,  say 
the  securing  of  measurements,  consider  them  as  the  same,  al- 
though they  are  different  events.  But  is  this  circumstance  any 
different  in  the  field  of  psychology  from  what  it  is  in  that  of  the 
other  sciences?  That  even  the  simple  physical  facts  are  never 
the  same  and  cannot  be  exactly  repeated  we  learn  from  the 
pervasive  and  necessitous  emplojonent  of  the  statistical  method 
in  the  ph3rsical  sciences. 

Again  the  striking  fact  that  some  of  the  data  of  the  physical 
sciences  involve  reversible  processes  may  have  strengthened 
the  philosophical  influence  upon  psychology.  Some  chemical 
reactions  for  instance  are  almost  reversible,  that  is  to  say,  such 
similarity  is  found  in  the  things  transformed  or  retransformed 
that  the  same  event  may  be  said  to  occur.  An  examination  of 
this  case  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  even  if  the  measure- 
ments made  give  us  the  same  results  without  averaging,  which 
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of  course  is  hardly  the  ease,  we  could  not  consider  these  as  re- 
petitions of  the  same  event  without  abstracting  from  the  tem- 
poral variable.  Furthermore,  is  there  so  much  difference  after 
all  between  the  reversible  chenucal  action  and  some  forms  of 
psychological  phenomena?  Certainly  any  language  or  learning 
situation  shows  a  reversible  reaction  and  a  repetitive  one. 

Possibly  by  far  the  most  potent  source  of  mentalistic  in- 
terpretation can  be  traced  to  the  facts  of  self-observation  or 
introspection.  By  this  we  mean  that  in  human  reactions  there 
are  certain  ones  which  cannot  be  observed  by  anyone  but  the 
acting  individual.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case.  From  my  win- 
dow I  see  some  person  come  out  of  the  next  building,  walk 
about  a  hundred  paces  to  the  right,  then  turn  around  and  walk 
back  into  the  building.  Soon  the  individual  reappears  with 
several  volumes  under  his  arm.  We  may  be  fairly  certain  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  memory  reaction.  Apparently  the  person 
forgot  to  take  the  books  he  planned  to  take  when  he  firot  left 
the  building.  Of  course  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  is  not  a 
memory  act,  since  it  might  be  true  that  the  person  did  not  go 
back  for  the  books  but  for  some  other  purpose.  Seeing  them, 
however,  he  decided  to  take  them  home.  But  at  any  rate,  and 
this  is  the  important  point,  the  fact  that  this  action  may  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  observer  fall  under  two  different  classes, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  observer  cannot  tell  what  the  stim- 
ulus is,  indicates  the  dependence  of  the  description  upon  the 
reacting  person. 

Just  what  is  the  adequate  stimulus  in  many  cases  the  on- 
looker cannot  know,  even  when  he  is  sure  what  sort  of  re- 
action situation  is  being  worked  out.  Suppose  we  put  our  il- 
lustrative individual  under  controlled  conditions  so  that  we 
may  know  he  is  performing  a  memorial  reaction.  Now  in  the 
case  we  have  chosen,  what  is  the  stimulus  that  evokes  the 
memorial  reaction?  It  is  possible  that  the  person  is  performing 
the  memorial  response  because  he  was  stimidated  by  some  books 
carried  by  another  person.  These  books  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute stimulus  for  some  books  he  wishes  to  carry  home,  which 
books  constitute  the  adjustment  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  that  this  individual  was  stimulated  by  looking  at  a 
tree.  The  tree  may  operate  as  a  substitute  stimulus  because  one 
of  the  forgotten  books  contains  some  information  on  trees 
which  the  individual  is  interested  in.  Thoroughly  to  understand 
the  behavior  situation  it  seems  necessary  to  know  what  the  stim- 
ulus is  in  this  case,  and  yet  we  cannot  normally  have  that 
information.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  stimulus  cannot  be 
known  to  any  one  but  the  reacting  person.  This  necessity  of 
knowing  what  is  the  stimulus,  let  it  be  observed,  exists  only 
for  us  who  wish  to  describe  and  understand  the  reaction  and 
not  in  order  that  it  he  possible  for  the  reaction  to  occur.    It  is 
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of  course  probable  that  while  the  memory  reaction  cannot  oc- 
cur without  the  substitute  stimulus,  the  reacting  person  himself 
may  not  know  what  it  is;  it  merely  occurs  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
can  tell,  that  he  must  return  for  the  books. 

What  is  true  of  the  onlooker's  knowledge  of  the  stimulus 
phase  of  our  illustrative  behavior  is  alwa3n3  true  perhaps  con- 
cerning some  phase  of  the  reaction.  But  we  question  whether 
it  is  an3i;hing  but  a  metaphysical  presupposition  which  on  this 
account  takes  the  memorial  act  out  of  the  domain  of  natural 
phenomena.  For  how  many  factors  in  the  events  which  ex- 
clusively involve  purely  chemical  and  physical  behavior  are 
we  alwa3rs  ignorant  of? 

And  is  not  precisely  this  the  function  of  the  scientist,  namely, 
to  discover  as  many  of  these  conditioning  factors  as  he  can  in 
any  kind  of  event,  in  order  to  give  definiteness  and  authen- 
ticity to  his  observations  and  subsequent  interpretations? 
The  mere  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  are  all  the  conditions 
in  this  person's  action  certainly  doesn't  transform  it  into  any- 
thing other  than  an  objective  event.  This  fact  is  obvious  if  we 
consider  that  the  same  situation  prevails  with  respect  to  man's 
digestive  conditions.  Is  it  any  less  a  purely  objective  fact  that 
man  digests  food  and  a  particular  kind  of  food,  if  only  the  di- 
gesting person  knows  how  and  when  this  particular  event  is 
happening?" 

But  we  have  yet  to  face  the  problem  of  the  cognitional 
uniqueness  of  human  reactions.  That  is  to  say,  a  very  distinct 
difference  may  be  observed  between  what  we  call  physical  or 
natural  events  and  what  we  term  psychological  facts  in  that 
the  latter  involve  a  knowing  element.  Not  only  does  the  person 
react  to  a  stimulus,  but  he  may  know  he  is  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises  whether  the  fact  of 
knowing  is  a  mark  of  difference  between  psychology  and  other 
kinds  of  facts,  because,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  many  fea- 
tures of  the  individual's  response  may  be  unknown  to  himself, 

\  and  this  refers  not  merely  to  the  stimulus  side  of  the  factors 

but  to  the  response  side  also.   Here  we  need  only  refer  to  the 

,  ,  occurrence  of  reflexes  and  a  host  of  responses  popularly  called 

subconscious  and  unconscious.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  the 

[  knowing  of  the  action  by  the  person  who  performs  it  is  not  an 

essential  factor  in  the  event;    and  therefore  a  psychological 

\^ Although  Washburn  {loc.  cit,)  assumes  that  her  discussion  of  intro- 
spection supports  an  ei)iphenomenalism,  the  objectivist  cannot  be  au^t 
but  encouraged  by  it,  since  even  a  professed  structuralist  means  nothmg 
more  by  introspection  than  objective  description.  Washburn's  epiphe- 
nomenaliflm  turns  out  to  be,  then,  a  matter  of  arbitrary  preference,  oased 
perhaps  as  she  suggests  upon  early  training.  We  must,  nowever,  look  upon 
ner  paper  as  a  step  towaixl  the  meeting  of  extremes. 
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event  from  this  standpoint  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  mental 
thing  different  from  what  is  called  a  physical  thing  when  that 
term  is  synonomous  with  a  natmul  event. 

But  then  we  do  have,  of  course,  responses  in  which  knowing 
is  an  essential  factor,  and  our  inquiry  may  be  directed  toward 
the  question  whether  knowing  itself  as  a  fact  is  mentalistic 
in  the  sense  of  a  non-naturalistic  phenomenon.  Before  asserting 
our  disbeUef  in  this  proposition  let  us  ask  whether  we  can 
get  some  light  on  this  problem  by  inquiring  why  knowing  is 
presumed  to  be  mentalistic.  This  inquiry  is  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  there  appears  an  obvious  difference  between  the  act 
of  picking  up  an  object,  say,  and  the  act  of  intending  or  desiring 
to  pick  it  up.  Here  again  we  must  ask  why  the  apparently  ''in- 
ternal" impUcit  act  is  different  in  principle  from  any  other 
kind  of  action.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  knowing  or 
internal  act  is  distinctly  a  response  to  a  stimulus  just  as  the 
picking  up  response,  and  moreover,  a  response  to  the  same 
stimulus.  Now  the  difference  between  them  is  that  one  we 
look  upon  as  precurrent  while  we  consider  the  other  to  be  a 
final  response. 

The  hiddenness  of  an  act  should  be  no  inducement  to  think 
of  it  as  a  mental  thing  because  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
hidden  from  observation  than  the  act  of  digestion.  Obviously, 
we  can  know  both  events,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  particular 
means  of  experimentation.  There  yet  remains  the  fact  that  the 
knowing  is  the  action  of  the  same  individual  who  performs  the 
final  act.  This  point  does  not  add  an3i;hing  more  novel  to  the 
situation  than  the  points  we  have  already  discussed.  Our  point 
is  that  all  of  the  acts  of  the  person,  the  knowing  and  the  final 
overt  (motor)  responses,  are  purely  definite  natural  events 
that  happen  to  that  particular  individual. 

VIII.  How  the  Data  of  Psychology  compare  with  the  Data 
of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Remains  yet  the  question,  if  the  data 
of  psychology  are  considered  to  be  natural  facts  in  principle 
like  the  data  of  the  other  sciences,  wherein  then  lies  their  spe- 
cific differentiation  from  the  latter?  So  far  as  scientific  in- 
vestigations are  concerned  we  may  say  that  all  scientists  are 
interested  in  particular  kinds  of  natural  objects  or  things  and 
the  way  they  behave.  For  our  present  purposes"  we  might 
classify  scientific  facts  into  three  general  types,  namely,  physi- 

'Khir  present  purposes  are  such  that  we  neglect  the  fundamental 
principle  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  scientific  facts  as  there  are  scien- 
tific interests  and  information. 
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cal,^^  biological  and  psychological.  The  ph3rsicist  studies  actions 
of  physical  things  (leaves,  stones,  dynamos,  Ught,  etc.)  and  the 
actions  of  these  things  he  finds  he  can  sum  up  under  various 
laws,  the  Newtonian  laws  in  mechanics  for  example. 

The  biologist  studies  actions  of  things  (organisms)  which 
have  different  qualities  from  the  objects  which  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  physicist.  Biological  things  behave  on  the  basis 
of  stored  up  energy  (action),  facts  which  may  be  sjonbolized  by 
the  terms  metaboUsm,  irritability,  etc. 

Psychologists  Ukewise  study  a  type  of  natural  thing,  namely 
some  person  or  animal.^  What  is  of  interest  is  that  the  psy- 
chologist studies  behavior  which  differs  in  various  definite  ways 
from  the  behavior  classed  under  the  two  preceding  types. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  attempt  to  sum  up  the  es- 
sential psychological  character  of  behavior  under  the  six  fol- 
lowing headings,  each  involving  a  different  relation  or  inter- 
action of  a  stimulus  and  response:  (i)  variabiUty  of  reaction, 
(2)  differentiation  of  reaction,  (3)  modifiability  of  reaction, 
(4)  integration  of  responses,  (5)  delay  of  reaction,  (6)  inhibition 
of  reaction. 

(i)  Variability  of  Reaction.  When  a  psychological  organ- 
ism comes  into  the  range  of  stimulation  by  an  object,  the  re- 
lation or  interaction  between  the  two  continues  to  a  definite 
conclusion,  frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  movements  upon 
the  part  of  the  organism  until  one  of  several  things  happens. 
That  is  to  say,  until  the  organism  (a)  changes  its  relation  with 
respect  to  the  stimulus;  (6)  produces  some  effect  upon  it;  or 
(c)  the  stimulus  disappears  or  becomes  invisible;  or  (d)  the 
animal  is  fatigued  or  exhausted.  The  number  and  intenisty  of 
these  variations  are  determined  of  course  by  the  specific  details 
of  the  situation.  (2)  Differentiation  of  reactions.  At  the  basis 
of  the  variabilty  of  behavior  as  well  as  of  some  other  marked 
action  characteristics  is  the  process  of  differential  reaction. 
In  a  general  sense,  we  may  say  that  different  specific  objects 
and  persons  or  quaUties  of  them  produce  different  effects  upon 
the  organism,  which  in  turn  exhibits  a  differentiative  sensi- 
tivity toward  those  objects  and  qualities.  (3)  Modifiability 
of  reactions.    In  general  the  characteristic  of  modifiability  of 

^'Here  we  must  make  sure  that  our  language  does  not  betray  us  into  a 
nest  of  difficulties.  The  term  'physical'  is  here  used  in  a  technical  sense 
as  the  domain  of  the  physicist.  When  the  term  'physical'  is  taken  to  mean 
natural  as  over  against  the  metaphysical  world  of  epiphenomena  psychol- 
ogy, of  course,  constitutes  a  branch  of  the  physical  sciences.  If  the  writer 
may  offer  his  personal  opinion  the  world  of  epiphenomena  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  verbal  constructions. 

**From  a  psycholo^cal  standpoint  the  thing  studied  m&y  be  con- 
sidered as  primarily  a  series  of  reaction  systems  to  specific  stimiUi. 
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response  permits  the  organism  to  profit  by  its  previous  con- 
tacts with  those  objects  and  in  consequence  allows  the  individual 
to  develop  a  growing  power  over  his  surroundings.  Thus  we 
might  say  that  the  modifiability  of  behavior  is  a  genuinely 
acquisitive  process;  the  child,  for  example,  who  modifies  his 
original  hand-extension  reaction  to  the  candle  flame  acquires 
a  withdrawal  response  or  in  other  words  learns  to  withdraw 
or  not  to  extend  his  hand  into  the  flame.  We  may  think  then 
of  the  characteristic  of  modifiability  as  a  discrimination  of 
stimuli,  discrimination  conditioned  by  previous  reactions  to 
those  stimuli  and  also  by  present  variation  in  the  environmental 
settings  of  those  stimuli  objects.  (4)  Integration  of  Responses. 
Not  only  does  an  organism  perform  differential  reactions  to 
objects  and  modify  those  reactions  but  it  also  summates  these 
responses.  The  psychological  organism  develops  complex  re- 
sponse S3n3tems  which  can  be  definitely  observed  to  be  com- 
binations of  simple  reactions.  As  an  example  of  this  integration 
we  might  consider  the  development  of  speech.  At  first  the  in- 
fant learns  to  make  single  verbal  responses  to  objects.  Later 
the  single  word  responses  become  integrated  into  sentences 
or  comprehensive  language  reactions.  (5)  Delay  of  Reactions. 
This  is  brought  about  in  two  ways:  first,  the  stimulus  excites 
a  reaction  system  or  series  of  reaction  systems  which  function 
incipiently  until  such  a  time  as  an  overt  response  can  be  per- 
formed. Let  us  observe  at  once  that  the  incipient  acts  may  be 
overt  responses  in  the  sense  that  some  direct  action  is  per- 
formed upon  the  stimulus-object,  but  the  final  overt  act  is  the 
significant  one.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  delayed  reaction  of  an 
elementary  sort,  some  overt  act  in  the  form  of  a  posture,  or 
bodily  set  or  orientation,  will  serve  to  fill  in  the  gap  between 
the  stimulation  and  the  final  response.  Or  secondly,  some  object 
other  than  the  original  stimulus  but  which  substitutes  for  it 
can  at  some  later  time  excite  the  person  to  respond  to  the  orig- 
inal object.  In  the  first  case,  the  various  positive  attitudes  of 
the  organism  may  serve  as  preliminary  reactions  to  the  final 
act;  they  are  then  called  precurrent  responses.  In  the  second 
case,  there  is  an  actual  discontinuity  in  the  behavior  of  the  or- 
ganism. Both  of  these  forms  of  delayed  reactions  constitute 
phases  of  memory  behavior,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  course  the 
more  complex  and  the  more  serviceable  to  the  organism  which 
is  able  to  react  in  that  way.  (6)  Inhibition  of  Reaction.  Another 
characteristic  of  psychological  action  is  the  inhibitory  process. 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted  here  that  by  inhibition  we  do  not  mean 
non-action  but  merely  preferential  reaction.  That  is,  there  is  a 
differential  and  preferential  operation  of  the  various  reaction 
systems  which  the  organism  has  acquired.  For  various  reasons 
some  stimuli  may  become  prepotent  over  others,  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  more  favorable  setting  which  they  may  have,  or  because 
they  have  just  operated  upon  the  organism  which  is  now  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  them. 

So  far  as  human  psychology  is  concerned  we  may  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  datum  is  a  response  of  a  person.  Now 
if  we  agree  to  dispense  with  any  kind  of  metaph3n3ical  impli- 
cation we  mean  by  person  nothing  other  than  what  is  implied 
in  our  everyday  speech.  We  do  not  go  behind  the  person  to  a 
metaphysical  substance  called  the  soul  or  mind,  nor  do  we  re- 
duce hiin  to  the  abstraction  of  a  body.  Rather  we  consider 
him  as  a  complete  psychological  machine  operating  in  contact 
with  stimuli  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  physicist  considers 
a  dynamo. 

Recent  investigations  made  with  human  individuals  both 
normal  and  abnormal  have  resulted  in  a  conception  of  person- 
ality which  shows  fair  promise  of  developing  into  a  point  of  view 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  all  of  the  complex  and  intricate  facts 
of  human  adjustment.  The  analysis  of  this  individual  in  action 
yields  us  much  information  concerning  both  the  simpler  and 
more  complex  unit  reactions,  which  under  the  name  of  reaction 
S3rstems  are  abstracted  from  the  actual  behavior  of  the  person 
in  his  surroundings.  In  our  estimation  the  psychological  con- 
ception of  personality  refers  to  the  particular  group  and  sum 
of  reaction  systems  that  can  be  described  as  adaptable  or  main- 
tenance reactions  in  their  simpler  forms  and  as  economic, 
aesthetic,  Uterary,  cultural,  intellectual,  moral,  etc.,  when  the 
reactions  are  very  complex. 

The  merit  of  these  abstractions  lies  merely  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  directly  derived  from  the  observable  behavior  of  the 
person  and  they  can  be  further  reduced  for  more  minute  in- 
vestigations to  the  simpler  muscular,  neural,  discrimination 
and  other  functions  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  composed. 

IX.  How  can  Psychology  be  Emancipated  from  Metor 
physics?  That  psychology  needs  to  be  reUeved  from  its  en- 
tangling alliance  with  spirituaUstic  philosophy  is  manifest 
from  the  unfortunate  results  which  accrue  from  such  a  con- 
nection. As  we  have  been  attempting  to  point  out,  psychology's 
contact  with  metaph3rsics  may  fa^  summed  up  in  the  proposition 
that  the  data  of  the  science  have  been  taken  out  of  their  actual 
concrete  setting  and  transformed  into  various  sorts  of  ab- 
stractions. This  amounts  to  nothing  less  in  practice  than  that 
the  data  of  psychology  are  prejudiced  before  they  are  studied. 
The  method  of  doing  this  has  been  as  follows.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  that  our  stimuli  consist  of  radiation  of  various 
sorts,  psychologists  have  had  to  suppose  that  the  colors,  tones 
and  other  quaUties  of  natural  things  could  be  created  or  trans- 
formed in  the  mind,  from  the  light  rays,  etc.,  by  means  of  a 
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nervous  system.  Consequently  the  psychological  reaction  had 
to  be  reduced  to  the  process  of  ''being  qualities"  (sensations). 
This  attitude  was  formulated  in  the  statement  that  the  ''mind" 
consists  of  these  processes  (sensations),  etc.,  as  over  against  the 
body  and  the  stimuli.  That  the  nervous  system  could  be  spared 
from  reduction  to  radiations  and  mental  qualities  was  only  miade 
possible  by  the  psychologist  becoming  contemptuous  at  this 
point  of  the  self-same  metaphysics  which  brought  on  the  pro- 
blem. In  the  meantime,  of  coiuise,  psychology  is  not  occupied 
with  its  own  essential  problem,  namely  the  adaptations  of 
persons  to  things. 

And  yet  what  appears  to  be  the  psychologists's  deplorable 
occupation  with  the  abstractions  which  we  have  been  discussing 
is  not  without  the  encouraging  featiu^  that  the  whole  procedure 
represents  an  attempt  to  place  psychology  upon  a  critical 
scientific  foundation.  In  fact,  this  whole  tradition  of  abstract 
psychology  has  been  developed  especially  by  Wundt  and  his 
followers  in  an  admirable  scientific  spirit.  And  so  psychologists 
seized  upon  what  at  the  time  of  experimental  psychology's  birth 
were  definitely  established  scientific  facts,  ntoiely  light  ra3n3, 
etc.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  was 
that  the  metaphysical  influence  urged  psychologists  to  correlate 
the  abstractions  of  physics,  taken  to  be  the  material  world,  with 
comparable  mentaJ  abstractions,  namely  sensations,  which 
were  assimied  to  be  the  mental  correlates.  Because  this  was  all 
done  in  order  to  make  psychology  into  a  science,  however,  the 
encouraging  fact  remained,  namely,  that  the  way  was  never 
closed  to  a  modification  of  point  of  view  which  we  believe  is 
now  making  rapid  headway. 

Once  more  let  us  emphasize  this  point,  that  the  abstractions 
we  have  mentioned,  although  necessary  and  valid  for  the  physi- 
cist, cut  the  psychologist  off  from  the  study  of  the  concrete 
reactions  of  human  and  infrahuman  organisms  to  air,  water, 
food,  mates,  art,  science,  etc.  Are  not  light  rays,  air  waves  etc., 
in  general  very  remote  from  actual  psychological  facts?  For  we 
assiune  that  it  is  light  and  not  light  rays  that  have  to  do  with 
stimulation,  and  furthermore  light  itself  does  not  ordinarily 
constitute  stimuli  but  is  really  the  medium  of  contact  or  stim- 
ulation. Of  a  surety  light  and  light  ra3n3  may  be  stimuli-objects 
for  the  ph3n3icist  when  he  studies  them;  but  this  is  a  special 
sort  of  psychological  fact.  Most  certain  it  is  that  no  science 
can  go  far  without  abstractions,  without  cutting  its  data  up 
into  bits  which  may  little  resemble  the  original  wholes,  but 
our  entire  insistence  is  that  so  far  as  psychology  goes  the  gross 
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data  should  be  the  facts  of  the  psychological  domain  itself.^ 
For  otherwise  we  may  borrow  abstractions  in  quantities  from 
physics,  from  chemistry,  and  from  other  sciences,  but  they  will 
serve  not  one  whit  to  illumine  our  problems  or  to  aid  in  solving 
them;  since  the  facts  of  psychology,  as  we  have  seen,  are  clearly 
distinct  from  those  of  physics  and  the  other  sciences.** 

Let  the  reader  be  warned  that  we  do  not  base  our  argument 
at  any  point  upon  the  necessity  for  achieving  practical  results 
in  psychology.  We  are  not  interested  for  the  moment  in  apply- 
ing our  scientific  principles,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  sounder  our  principles  are  the  better  results  can  be 
achieved  when  we  do  apply  them.  Every  psychologist  must  be 
struck  with  the  success  of  certain  features  of  the  Freudian 
peychopathologists,  those  features  we  mean  which  have  un- 
doubtedly thrown  much  light  upon  psychological  phenomena. 
No,  our  suggestion  is  made  entirely  for  purposes  of  understand- 
ing psychological  facts;  for  purposes  of  analyzing  our  facts 
we  ought  to  approach  nearer  the  actual  occurrences.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  technical  psychologist  understands  much 
less  about  human  beings  and  their  behavior  than  noveUsts 
or  students  of  hysteria.  In  this  connection  we  might  suggest 
how  much  better  ofif  psychologists  would  be  if  they  paid  more 
attention  to  the  concrete  conditions  of  memory  and  thinking 
(as  some  psychologists  are  beginning  to  do)  than  to  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  mental  and  the  physical.  For  we  may 
plainly  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  is  mental 
or  wluch  is  physical  in  any  other  sense  that  that  natural  phe- 
nomena can  be  divided  into  psychological  and  ph3rsical  phe- 
nomena. Scientific  psychology,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
sciences,  selects  its  facts  from  the  common  source  of  natural 
phenomena  and  these  facte  comprise  physical  reactions,  bio- 
logical and  geological  facts,  psychological  responses,  etc. 
The  only  use  we  can  make  of  metaphysical  abstractions  is  that 
by  their  employment  we  may  dissolve  facts  into  metaphysical 
concepts  which  we  can  in  turn  use  to  bolster  up  the  metaphjnsical 
background  of  our  science.  Should  such  a  background  be  tol- 
erated? 

"This  point  refers  to  all  abstractions:  we  are  no  better  off  when  we 
take  our  abstractions  from  the  biological  domain  than  from  that  of  physics. 
The  so-called  orthodox  behaviorist  takes  his  abstractions  from  the  biological 
world  and  for  this  reason  appears  to  keep  closer  to  actual  facts  than  the 
introspect iomst  who  denies  that  sensations  (color  and  other  qualities) 
are  abstracted  from  objects.  For  muscle  action,  nerve  action,  etc.,  are 
clearly  abstracted  from  observable  data.  But  even  so  the  behavioristic 
abstractions  are  not  of  great  value  in  psychological  investigations. 

**It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  read  in  the  newer  textbooks  overt  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  distinctness  of  the  scientific  field  of  psychology. 
Cf.  Woodworth's  treatment  of  color  reactions  in  his  Psychology ,  192 1, 
210  ff. 
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Mo6t  finnly  do  we  believe  that  all  scientists  theoretically 
appreciate  the  disservice  brought  to  science  by  metaphysical 
presuppositions,  and  also  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that  no 
scientific  enterprise  can  be  carried  on  without  some  fundamental 
assiunption.  We  are  in  duty  bound,  then,  to  draw  up  a  closer 
bill  of  particulars  in  our  protest  against  the  metaph3rsical 
wrongs  committed  in  psychology.  Let  us  specify,  therefore, 
that  we  mean  to  rid  psychology  of  metaphysical  or  transcendent 
philosophies  and  complete  the  emancipation  of  our  science 
by  retaining  only  or  developing  a  logic  or  methodology  of 
science.  What  would  be  the  difference  then  between  these 
two?  Nothing  less  than  this,  that  instead  of  entertaining  pre- 
suppositions concerning  the  nature  or  identity  of  things  before 
anything  is  studied,  the  psychologists  will  develop  assumptions 
concerning  the  operation  and  meaning  of  psychological  facts 
actually  observed.  Only  from  such  assiunptions  and  hypotheses 
may  we  hope  to  develop  methods  of  discovering  new  data  and 
newer  methods  of  studying  them.  Incalculable  would  have  been 
and  could  still  be  the  application  of  such  methodological  prin- 
ciples in  the  study  of  instincts,  emotions  and  intelligence,  as 
the  history  of  these  problems  amply  testifies. 

But  here  again  we  are  entirely  willing  to  agree  that  our  sug- 
gestion contains  nothing  new.  In  fact  Wundt  makes  a  great 
deal  of  metaphysical  presuppositions  and  methodological  pro- 
cesses, but  the  question  is  whether  his  suggestion  is  in  fact 
acted  upon.  The  criterion  lies  here.  When  I  perform  a  psy- 
chological act  is  my  action  divisible  into  a  physiological  part 
and  a  psychological  part?  We  believe  not,  when  we  approach 
the  fact  without  prejudice.  That  psychologists  can  agree  upon 
this  is  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  following  quotation  from  a 
writer  whose  psychological  position  stands  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  that  of  the  present  writer.  Says  Wundt:  "the  life  of  an 
organism  is  reaUy  one;  complex  it  is  true,  but  still  unitary."" 
In  spite  of  such  a  statement  the  metaphysical  influence  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  division  of  an  action  into  mental  and  ph3rsical 
parts.  We  have  then  the  result  that  while  Wundt  looks  upon 
the  mental  processes  (mind)  and  the  physical  processes  (neural 
action,  etc.)  as  conceptions,  that  is  scientific  interpretations 
of  the  reaction,  he  soon  makes  psychology  into  the  science  of 
mental  states  which  are  clearly  different  sorts  of  facts  from  the 
neural,  although  he  still  insists  they  are  uniformly  "connected" 
with  those  neural  facts.  Wundt's  scientific  path  is  here  made 
smoother  by  the  fact  that  according  to  his  philosophical  position 
both  the  neural  and  the  psychic  facts  are  ultimately  reducible 
to  homogeneous  spiritistic  stuff.  Furthermore,  now  that  the 
reaction  is  divided  into  physical  and  mental  the  same  division 

"Physiological  Psychology,  i. 
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is  made  to  apply  to  stimuli  objects,  and  a  (perceived)  tree,  for 
example,  is  made  to  consist  of  a  natural  science  part  and  con- 
scious content  part.  The  total  results  of  this  situation  are  in 
our  opinion  inimical  to  the  interests  of  scientific  psychology. 

X.  Conclusion.  In  concluding  our  paper  we  might  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  salient  points  that  we  have  attempted 
to  investigate. 

In  general,  we  might  conclude  that  it  is  most  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  psychology  that  the  various  workers  should 
agree  upon  fundamental  propositions.  For  in  psychology, 
as  is  not  true  in  other  sciences,  the  disagreements  go  back  to 
the  primary  data  of  the  science,  the  things  observed,  and  do 
not  involve  merely  interpretations  of  things  studied.  As  a 
consequence,  psychologists  not  agreeing  upon  their  fundamental 
data  are  much  occupied  with  preinterpretations  which  for  the 
most  part  unwittingly  play  havoc  with  both  the  facts  and  the 
science. 

That  psychologists  might  agree  upon  their  data  and  primary 
methods  we  have  concluded  from  a  comparative  study  of  a 
subjective  and  objective  analysis  of  the  psychophysical  ex- 
periment. In  each  case  the  facts  studied  are  first  approached 
as  definite  responses  to  carefully  controlled  stimuli.  Possibly 
in  any  careful  study  much  the  same  agreement  could  be  ac- 
complished with  respect  to  interpretations,  but  this  condition, 
while  very  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  science  as  a  whole, 
is  not  of  equal  moment  with  the  necessity  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  fundamental  data. 

On  inquiring  as  to  the  conditions  which  make  possible  such 
violent  disagreements  as  we  find  in  the  domain  of  psychology, 
we  may  trace  the  difficulty  back  to  a  traditional  acceptance 
of  a  faulty  philosophical  background.  To  divide  an  organism's 
action  into  mental  and  physical  and  to  make  the  data  of  psy- 
chology into  anything  but  responses  to  stimuli  is  not  a  scientific 
enterprise  but  a  metaphysical  one.  The  way  to  clear  psychology 
of  such  metaphysical  obstacles  is  to  eliminate  all  transformative 
presuppositions  and  to  make  the  hypotheses  and  assmnptions 
refer  to  methods  of  investigation  and  interpretation  rather  than 
to  variant  existences. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  PURSUIT  AND  AVOIDANCE  AS  EX- 
PRESSIONS OF  SIMPLE  FEELING 


By  Paul  Thomas  Younq,  University  of  Illinois 


In  a  previous  experimental  study*  (conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota)  it  was  concluded  that  unpleasantness  is  as- 
sociated with  a  widespread  bodily  response  while  pleasantness 
is  lacking,  for  the  most  part,  in  organic  and  kinaesthetic  pro- 
cesses. "With  U  there  are  withdrawing  movements,  frowning, 
straining,  reflexes  of  expulsion,  etc.,  while  P  is  characterized 
by  mere  acceptance  of  the  situation  and  the  passive  yielcUng  to 

it P  is  felt  when  one  relaxes,  or  simply  'does  nothing.'  " 

The  data  furnished  abundant  evidence  for  the  correlation  be- 
tween U  and  movements  of  avoidance;  but  they  cast  a  shad- 
ow of  doubt  upon  the  generally  accepted  correlation  between  P 
and  movements  of  pursuit. 

In  a  recent  study*  Corwin  has  advanced  the  criticism  that 
our  failure  to  find  seeking  movements  as  involuntary  expressions 
of  pleasantness  is  the  result  of  experimental  conditions  and 
methods.  Referring  to  our  original  study  she  raises  the  objection 
that  the  subjects  "were  seated  throughout (the)  experi- 
ment in  a  comfortable  chair,  they  were  already  relaxed,  and 
therefore  it  was  easier  for  them  to  be  'passive  and  receptive' 
with  P  than  with  U  stimuli.  Their  bodily  comfort  was  a  source 
of  constant  P  stimulation."  But  a  more  important  criticism, 
she  continues,  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  experimental  conditions 
for  producing  P  responses.  "If  an  0  has  a  P  stimulus  placed 
under  his  nostrils,  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  make  seeking 
movements,  unless  E  begins  to  withdraw  the  stimulus.  In- 
deed, when  we  repeated  the  Olfactory  Elxperiment  under 
Young's  conditions  and  instructions,  we  found  no  definite  seek- 
ing movements  or  tendencies  to  move." 

Corwin,  therefore,  modified  experimental  conditions.  In- 
stead of  making  her  subjects  comfortable  in  a  Morris  chair  she 
used  one  of  the  ordinary  type  in  which  their  bodily  position 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  She  arranged  "a  situation 
in  which  the  0  must  seek  if  he  desires  to  retain  a  P."  There 
were  three  experiments,   (i)  Vials  of  P  and  U  smell  substances 

^Young,  P.  T.,  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness  in  Relation  to  Organic 
Response,  this  Joubnal,  192  i,  52,  381. 

'Corwin,  G.  H.,  The  Involuntary  Response  to  Pleasantness,  this 
Joubnal,  192  i,  52,  563f. 
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were  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  moving  rod  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  stimulus  would  recede  from  the  subject's 
nostrils  at  the  rate  of  1.7  cm.  per  sec.  In  order  to  get  graphic 
records  a  band,  attached  to  the  subject's  head,  was  connected  to 
an  ergograph  the  marker  of  which  wrote  upon  a  smoked  kymo- 
graph sheet.  (2)  In  a  cutaneous  experiment  P  and  U  stimuli 
were  drawn  slowly  across  the  subject's  forehead  while  E  ob- 
served whether  or  not  there  were  following  or  avoiding  move- 
ments. (3)  Agreeable  and  disagreeable  music,  and  other  auditory 
stimuli,  were  led  to  the  subject's  ear  through  a  rubber  tube 
from  another  room.  One  E  controlled  the  source  of  soimd  while 
another  "moved  the  free  end  of  the  tube  gradually  away  from 
O'sear." 

From  the  introspective  reports  and  the  graphic  records  Cor- 
win  concludes  "that  definitely  seeking  or  maintaining  reactions 
to  P  stimulations  are  foimd  in  84.3%  of  the  total  number  of  P 
cases." 

For  two  reasons  it  seemed  advisable  to  repeat  Corwin's 
experiment  under  slightly  different  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  her  moving  stimuli  suggested  that  the  pursuit  movements 
which  were  foimd  may  not  be  genuine  expressions  of  pleasant 
feeling,  and  that  another  interpretation  may  be  possible  and 
perhaps  preferable.  Corwin  herself  notes  that  pursuit  some- 
times occurs  "for  another  reason  than  P."  In  the  second  place, 
she  has  not  treated  the  data  comparatively  by  showing  the 
number  of  times  pursuit  was  found  with  U  and  avoidance  with 
P;  and  the  study  is,  consequently,  one-«ided  and  incomplete. 
Accordingly  we  have  taken  for  an  experimental  problem:  move- 
ments of  pursuit  and  avoidance  in  relation  to  P  and  U.  By 
'pursuit'  is  meant  any  movement  toward  the  stimulus-object; 
by  'avoidance',  any  movement  in  the  contrary  direction.  Is 
pursuit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  correlated  with  pleasant  feeling 
and  avoidance  with  unpleasant  feeling? 

I.  EIXPERIMENTAL 

The  following  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  1921. 

The  subject'  was  seated  in  a  white  enamel,  straight-back 
iron  chair.  One  end  of  a  tape  was  attached  to  S's  head  and  the 
other  to  a  Mosso  ergograph  which  was  clamped  firmly  to  a  table 
at  the  rear.  The  ergograph  recorded  upon  a  smoked  kymograph 

There  were  two  subjects,  Miss  H.  A.  Anderson  (A)  and  Dr.  C.  R. 
GriflSth  (G),  both  members  of  the  department. 

The  chair  was  selected  chiefly  to  meet  the  criticism  that  a  Morris 
chair  is  relaxing  and  hence  unfavorable  to  active  movements.  It  is  dightly 
uncomfortable,  rather  than  comfortable.  For  a  brief  description  see: 
Griffith,  C.  R.,  The  Organic  Effects  of  Repeated  Bodily  Rotation,  Jour. 
of  Exper,  Psychol.f  1920,  3,  2of.  and  ref. 
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sheet.  After  a  number  of  preliminary  trials  the  ergograph  was 
discarded,  for  it  was  found  to  be  too  insensitive  to  record  very 
slight  involuntary  movements.  In  its  place  was  substituted 
a  Porter*  lever,  which  carried  a  light  straw.  The  lever  magni- 
fied the  actual  extent  of  head  movements  7  to  12  times,  varying 
with  the  straw  (which  was  changed  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment).  As  the  experiment  proceeded  the 
kymograph  also  was  eliminated  and  graphic  records  were  not 
taken;  it  was  found  that  E  could  directly  observe  and  record 
to  better  advantage  the  movements  of  the  pointer.  As  an  aid 
to  observation  a  white  card  with  black  radial  lines  (about  i 
cm.  apart,  radius  20  cm.)  was  clamped  firmly  to  a  standard  be- 
hind the  pointer.  A  rubber  band,  just  above  the  pivot  of  the 
lever,  kept  the  tape  tight.  The  position  of  the  pointer  upon 
the  scale  could  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  standard  forward  or 
backward. 

The  Olfactory  Experiment.  The  following  typewritten  in- 
struction was  used:* 

''You  will  be  given  a  series  of  olfactory  stimuli,  some  of  which  are  in- 
tensive odors,  some  have  no  odors  at  all.  At  the  signal  'now'  smell  the 
stimulus. 

''You  are  asked  ( i )  to  report  whether  the  immediate  experience  is  pleasant, 
unpleasant  or  indifferent,  and  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  (using, 
for  example,  such  terms  as  'very  weak,'  Sveak,'  'moderate,'  'strong,*  'very 
strong') ;  and  (2)  to  report  all  muscular  tendencies  and  organic  sensations 
in  any  way  related  to  the  affective  reaction." 

S  was  seated,  his  eyes  closed.  The  stimulus  was  placed  be- 
neath his  nostrils  i  cm.  or  more  away.  He  was  permitted  to 
take  two  and,  rarely,  three  full  inhalations.  The  stimulus  was 
not  withdrawn  except  when  there  was  danger  of  touching  S, 
for  it  seemed  methodologically  better  to  hold  the  vial  in  such  a 
position  that  S  could  move  freely  toward  it  or  away  from  it,  as 
the  case  might  be,  without  definitely  suggesting  movement  by 
withdrawing  the  stimulus-object.  The  apparatus  was  so  delicate 
that  it  indicated  immediately  the  slightest  movement  in  either 
direction.   E  learned  to  watch  the  indicator  in  indirect  vision. 

The  following  stimuli  were  used:  oil  of  mace;  stale  cheese;  oil  of  juni- 
per; anise;  ess.  wintergreen;  camphor;  oil  of  bergamot;  oil  of  lavender; 
mutton  tallow;  heliotrope;  heliotropine;  oil  of  lemon;  tar  water:  cloves; 
nitrobenzol;  and  a  series  of  ei^t  odors  prepared  by  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co. 
(sulphuric  ether,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  peppermint,  oil  of  rose,  old  fish,  carbon 
disulphide,  strong  cheese  and  asafoetiaa). 

^The  device  is  a  light  muscle-lever,  with  double-hook  straw  fastener, 
pictured  by  W.  T.  Porter  in  An  Inlroduction  to  Physiology,  1906,  86.  The 
arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory  in  that  it  indicated  the  slightest 
movements.  Probably  these  movements  could  be  studied  even  more  min- 
utely by  attaching  a  mirror  to  <S's  head,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  would  be 
reflected  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling. 

*It  is  identical  with  the  instruction  used  by  Corwin;  the  last  paragraph 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Minnesota  study.  Q  asked,  somewhat 
facetiously,  how  an  olfactory  stimulus  could  "have  no  odor  at  all!" 
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To  reproduce  Corwin's  conditions  as  closely  as  possible,  an 
electric  fan  was  operated  throughout  the  experimental  period. 
It  ''served  the  double  function  of  keeping  the  air  in  motion  and 
of  eliminating  the  noise  of  the  kymograph." 


TABLE  I 

Observed 

P  reported 

U  reported 

Indifference 

movement 

Subject 

Subject 

Subject 

Total 

A          G 

A         G 

A         G 

Forward 

30          5 

2         0 

2         4 

43 

Backward 

3          0 

23        II 

0          I 

38 

None 

4          4 

4          2 

5          5 

24 

Forward  & 

I          5 

2          5 

0          3 

16 

I 


backward 

Total  38        14  31        18  7        13  121 

Results.  Table  i  shows  the  gross  results.  It  will  be  seen 
immediately  that  P  tends  to  be  associated  with  forward  move- 
ment (35  out  of  52  cases)  and  U  with  backward  movement  (34 
out  of  49  cases).  Indifference  is  characterized  by  no  movement 
(10  out  of  20  cases). 

With  G  there  are  three  cases  of  discrepancy  between  the 
movements  of  the  pointer  as  observed  and  recorded  by  E  and 
the  verbal  reports  of  movement  processes  experienced  by  S. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  these  reports: 

''Decidedly  U.  Kinaesthesis  about  mouth  and  nose  and  neck  as  in 
withdrawal."  (Pointer  makes  a  slight  movement  in  the  forward  direction.) 
''An  exact  duplication  of  the  former  experience.''  (The  next  report:  no 
movement  observed.)  "Very  intense.  Extremely  U  and  disgusting.  Kior 
aesthesis  about  the  mouth  a^d  face  and  neck  meaning  withdrawal."  (The 
pointer  makes  a  gradual  and  wave-like  movement  in  the  forward  direction.) 

These  ambiguous  cases  have  not  been  included  in  the  data  of  the  table. 

The  cases  in  which  both  forward  and  backward  movements 
were  observed  (during  the  period  of  stimulation)  are  usually 
reports  of  weak  P  and  U.  Following  are  instances  from  the 
data  of  subject  G. 

"Affectivelv  indi£ferent."  (Slight  forward  and  backward  movement.) 
"Quite  P.''  (Alternate  movements  in  both  directions.)  "A  slight  tinge  of 
U/*  (Movements  forvrard  and  backward.)  "Neither  P  nor  U  affectively." 
(Movements  in  both  directions.)  "Faintly  U  to  start  with;  becoming  I 
as  the  olfactory  quality  disappeared."  (Slight  forward,  then  backward, 
then  forward  movement  observed.)  "Faintly  P."  (Forward,  backward, 
forward.)  "Rather  I."  (Forward,  then  backward  movement.)  "Very 
faint;  juiat  perceptibly  P."  (Forward,  then  backward  movement.)  "Mildly 
U  becoming  very  U  toward  the  end."  (The  pointer  makes  a  slight,  gradual 
forward  movement  and  then  a  backward.) 

One  report  of  A  was  thrown  out  because  it  was  too  complex  affectively; 
the  movements  of  the  pointer  were  complicated  and  could  not  be  acfe- 
quately  observed  by  E. 
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From  the  quantitative  data  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
subjects  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  (i)  There  is  probably 
a  tendency  for  forward  movements  to  occur  when  S  reports 
pleasantness,  and  also  a  tendency  for  backward  movements 
to  be  associated  with  unpleasantness.  Indifference  and  weak 
P  and  U  are  characterized  by  no  movement,  or  else  by  slight 
movements  in  both  directions.  (2)  It  is  apparent  that  the  cor- 
relation is  not  perfect;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  other  cor- 
relations gained  by  the  expressive  methods. 

Breathing  Movements.  Since  every  case  of  smelling  is  a 
reaction  in  which  air  is  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  and  into  the 
limgs,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  normal  breathing  is 
accompanied  by  any  characteristic  forward  or  backward  move- 
ment. To  test  the  matter  a  number  of  graphic  records  were 
taken  on  both  subjects  and  also  on  two  individuals  not  regular 
subjects  in  the  experiment. 

S  was  instructed  to  breathe  deeply  during  the  test;  his  eyes 
were  closed.  E  stood  to  the  right  of  S  and  slightly  in  front; 
from  this  position  he  could  readily  observe  respiration.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  inspiration  E  pressed  a  hand-key,  keeping 
it  pressed  throughout  the  inhalation  period;  at  the  beginning 
of  expiration  E  released  the  key,  keeping  it  released  during  the 
period  of  exhalation.  The  key  was  connected  to  an  electric 
marker  which  left  a  tracing  upon  the  smoked  paper.  The  ky- 
mograph was  not  started  until  breathing  seemed  normal  and 
regular. 

The  curves  show  that  inhalation  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
backward  movement  of  the  head  while  expiration  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  forward  movement.  The  changes  are  purely 
mechanical  and  ''express"  the  fact  that  breathing  involves  in  a 
particular  way  the  musculature  of  the  chest,  shoulders  and 
neck. 

For  present  purposes  the  significance  of  these  respiratory 
movements  is  this:  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  slight  "with- 
drawing" movements  which  bear  no  special  relation  to  the  af- 
fective phase  of  experience;  and,  similarly,  mere  exhalation 
is  accompanied  by  "seeking  movements."  ^Respiration  may 
account  for  some  of  the  backward  movements  associated  with 
affectively  weak  or  indifferent  stimuli;  and  possibly,  also,  for 
those  instances  in  which  both  forward  and  backward  movements 
were  observed ;  but  in  these  cases  the  forward  movement  was 
regularly  observed  before  the  backward,  indicating  that  there 
are  other  complicating  factors  involved. 

Pursuit  Movements  and  Attention,  {A)  Olfactory  Reports, 
Both  subjects  report  that  when  the  olfactory  quality  is  of  weak 
intensity  there  are  movements  toward  it  in  order  to  get  a  better 
smell,  a  more  intensive  and  a  clearer  quality.  Possibly  sensory 
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adaptation  which  rapidly  reduces  the  intensity  of  weak  ol- 
factory processes  gives  rise  to  "seeking  movements"  of  this 
sort.  At  any  rate  these  movements  "express"  olfactory  at- 
tention and  have  at  best  a  doubtful  relation  to  the  affective 
phase  of  the  experience.  Following  are  excerpts  to  illustrate 
the  point: 

Subject  A.  "P.  A  tendencv  toward  it;  I  think  that  was  because  it 
was  weak.''  "P.  A  slight  tendency  to  so  in  the  direction  of  the  object, 
but  that  was  because  it  was  weak  as  much  as  an3rthing  else/'  "P.  A  tend- 
ency to  draw  toward  it,  largely  because  it  is  weak."  'T.  A  tendency  to 
draw  towards  it,  partly  because  it  is  weak." 

Subject  0.  ''Faintly  P.  Just  a  little  kinaesthesis  about  the  face  as  if 
trying  to  smell  to  better  advanta^."  "Rather  indifferent.  A  little  kin- 
aesthesis about  the  neck  as  if  leanmg  forward  trying  to  get  a  better  per- 
ception." "A  faint  tinge  of  U  holding  over  from  the  last  esroerience.  A  bit 
of  kinaesthesis  as  if  trying  to  get  a  better  smell."  "No  oliactory  quality. 
The  whole  experience  was  indifferent  affectively.  There  may  have  bo^ 
a  slight  chanfl»  in  pressure  meaning  bending  forward  to  get  a  bietter  smell." 
"Rather  indifferent.  Leaning  forward  to  get  a  better  smeU."  "Affectively 
indifferent.  A  change  in  kinaesthesis  which  meant  leaning  forward  to  ^t 
a  better  smell."  "Perhaps  a  shade  of  kinaesthesis  which  meant  leanmg 
forward  to  get  a  better  smell.    Nothing  affectively." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  G  sometimes  refers  to  an 
'invit^ig'  character  which  is  not  identified  with  P  or  U.  "It  was  not  P  or 
U;  it  was  rather  inviting."  "There  was  a  piercing  quality  that  was  in- 
viting." "A  faint  tinge  of  something  rather  curiously  inviting.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  any  positive  kinaesthesis  of  approach  or  whether 
it  was  just  the  absence  of  withdrawal."  (Slight  forward  movement  re- 
corded.) "Curiousljr  P;  rather  invitingly  P."  "Rather  invitingly  P.  The 
inviting  part  is  carried  in  kinaesthetic  tendencies  to  move  forward.  Later 
it  became  faintly  U  and  the  kinaesthesis  that  had  meant  forward  move- 
ment then  dropped  out."  "Neither  P  nor  U;  affectively  neutral.  Rather 
inviting;  carried  in  terms  of  kinaesthesis  and  those  muscular  tendencies 
and  the  bodily  set  necessary  to  get  a  better  smell." 

This  'invitinff'  character  is  appaiently  related  to  approach  and  the 
attempt  to  get  a  clear  perception,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  P. 

(B)  The  Auditory  ExperimenL  In  view  of  the  result  that 
sensory  attention  may  be  accompanied  with  slight  forward 
movement  it  seemed  advisable  to  study  the  involuntary  re- 
sponse to  an  affectively  indifferent  auditory  stimulus.  Corwin 
led  phonograph  music  to  the  ear  of  S  through  a  rubber  tube 
and  then  gradually  withdrew  the  tube  from  the  ear.  In  this  way 
evidence  of  "seeking"  movements  was  produced;  but  some  of 
the  reports,  especiaUy  those  of  Bi,  indicate  that  an  attentive 
factor  was  involved.  The  present  problem  is  this:  what  is  the 
normal  response  to  an  indifferent  auditory  stimulus  the  in- 
tensity of  which  is  gradually  and  continuously  decreasing? 

A  watch  was  used  for  stimulation.  The  following  instruction 
explains  the  experimental  procedure: 

"After  a  'ready'  signal  the  experimenter  will  hold  a  watch  near  to  your 
ear,  and  then  move  it  gradually  away.  Attend  to  the  sounds. 

"You  are  instructed  to  describe  the  experience,  noting  especially  kin- 
aesthetic  and  organic  processes." 
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The  subject's  chair  was  turned  so  that  the  apparatus  lay 
on  a  table  at  the  side.  The  tape  was  placed  around  jS's  head  and 
attached  to  the  indicator.  The  slightest  movement  of  S  was 
immediately  apparent  to  E.  During  the  trials  S  sat  with  eyes 
closed.  Twenty  observations  were  made  with  each  S:  in  the 
first  series,  five  R  and  then  five  L;  in  the  second,  five  L  followed 
by  five  R.  Ey  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  seconds-hand  of  the 
watch,  gave  the  preparatory  signals  and  then  placed  the  watch 
near  the  ear  of  S.  It  was  moved  away  gradually  for  a  distance 
of  about  I  m.  and  over  a  period  of  time  which  varied  from  12 
to  25  sec.  E  noted  carefully  the  movements  of  the  pointer  and 
recorded  the  result  as  well  as  the  reports  of  S. 

In  every  case,  without  a  single  exception  for  both  subjects, 

there  were  definite  movements  toward  the  stimulus;  and  the 

order  of  magnitude  of  these  movements  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 

olfactory  experiment.    The  movements  were  found  for  both 

ears.   The  verbal  reports  confirm  the  observations  of  E. 

A  reports  as  follows.  ''As  the  sound  became  fainter  and  fainter  there 
was  a  concentration  of  attention  to  it.  A  tendency  to  grit  the  teeth  and  a 
tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  This  seemed  a  desire  to 
do  so  rather  than  a  tendencjr.  There  was  a  general  tenseness  of  the  body 
as  it  became  fainter-  relaxation  when  it  seemed  to  get  closer  and  louder. 
''Grittini^of  theteetn;  closing  of  the  eyes;  muscular  contraction;  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.''  "Increased  tenseness  of  the  bodv 
as  the  sound  gets  fainter.  When  it  appears  again  there  is  relaxation.  A 
tendency  (sligat  and  perhaps  imaginary)  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.''  ''Tenseness  about  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  a  slight  tendency  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound."  "Turning  of  the  eyes  m  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  Visual  and  kinaesthetic  imageiy  of  turning  the  head." 
"Slight  strain  sensations  about  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands.   Tendency  to 

hold  the  breath A  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound." 

"A  tendency  to  move  in  the  curection  of  the  sound;  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
hibited. A  tendency  to  turn  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound."  "A 
decided  tendency  to  move  toward  the  sound — mostly  inhibited.  Holding 
of  the  breath.  The  eyes  turned  toward  the  sound."  "A  slight  tendency 
to  move  toward  the  sound.  There  was  some  strain  sensation." 

O  did  not  report  movement  toward  the  stimulus-object.  At  the  close 
of  the  series  he  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  any  movements. 
He  replied:  "Once  in  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  kinaesthesis  in  the  neck 
might  be  the  result  of  movement  but  I  am  not  sure.  Once  I  thought  that 
tactual  processes  from  my  collar  meant  movement  but  again  I  wasn't  sure. 
These  processes  are  part  of  the  general  set  to  get  in  the  best  attitude  for 
hearing.  I  think  there  may  have  been  a  little  movement." 

Two  types  of  forward  movement  were  observed,  (i)  There 
was  a  gradual,  progressive  settling  toward  the  source  of  stimu- 
lation— ^to  the  right  or  left — ^which  continued  through  the 
series.  This  type  of  movement  was  indicated  by  the  necessity 
of  readjusting  the  standard  which  supported  the  indicator. 
The  standard  had  to  be  moved  away  from  S  constantly  so 
that  the  pointer  would  come  to  a  vertical  position  before  each 
test.  The  series  of  experiments  was  not  long  enough  to  de- 
termine how  far  this  ^*adual  and  continued  ''seeking"  would 
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go  before  coming  to  an  equilibrium.'  (2)  There  was  an  im- 
mediate and  definite  forward  movement  which  commenced 
shortly  after  the  stimulus  was  presented  and  which  continued 
throughout  the  relatively  brief  period  of  stimulation. 

II.  Discussion  op  Results 

Pursuit  and  Pleasantness.  The  experiments  under  auditory 
stimulation  show  conclusively  that  if  S  merely  attends  to  weiJk 
sounds,  or  to  sounds  which  are  becoming  intensively  weaker, 
there  are  movements  of  approach  which  indicate  sensory  at- 
tention. These  movements,  observed  when  S  is  affectively  in- 
different, are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  found  in 
the  olfactory  experiment  with  P  and  U  odors.  Now  if  pleasant 
feeling  is  normally  associated  with  attentive  response  and  un- 
pleasant feeling  is  accompanied  by  inhibition  of  the  normal 
reaction,  or  by  avoidance,  or  by  some  other  response  which  may 
be  called  inattentive,  then  attentional  pursuit  should  correlate, 
in  the  long  run,  with  P,  and  its  absence  or  opposite  with  U. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  pursuit  movements  ob- 
served  in  the  present  experiment  express  anything  more  than 
sensory  attention.  The  actual  extent  of  the  movements  of  S^s 
head  is  very  slight, — ^usually  less  than  .5  cm.  and  never  more 
than  2  cm.  at  the  very  most.  Certainly  such  movements  can- 
not be  interpreted  directly  and  unequivocally  as  expressions 
of  pleasant  feeling.^ 

The  failure  to  find  satisfactory  evidence  of  seeking  move- 
ments which  are  involimtary  expressions  of  pleasantness  is  due 
once  again,  presumably,  to  experimental  conditions.  Corwin 
stresses  the  point  that  there  must  be  an  ''incentive"  to  seeking; 
and  her  experimental  conditions  provide  adequate  incentives. 
In  both  the  original  experiment  and  the  present  one  this  element 
was  lacking.  S,  indeed,  was  entirely  free  to  move  in  either 
direction,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of  movement,  unless 
possibly  it  were  the  tape  attached  to  £l's  head.  Had  there  been 
some  incentive,  it  is  probable  that  gross  seekings  would  have 
appeared.  Corwin  herself  states  that  when  she  repeated  the 
original  experiment  imder  my  conditions,  i.  6.,  without  incen- 
tives to  seeking,  she  found  no  evidence  of  ''definite  seeking 
movements  or  tendencies  to  move."    If,  therefore,  some  in- 

*I  believe  that  the  same  sort  of  gradual  trend  can  be  made  out  in  the 
experiment  with  olfactory  stimuli.  Some  of  the  respiratory  curves,  also, 
indicate  a  gradual  adjustment  in  the  forward  direction. 

"Tins  result  subtests  the  conclusion  of  H.  C.  Stevens  that  the  "method 
of  expression  has  railed  in  the  domain  of  feelings"  because  of  ''complica- 
tions with  other  mental  processes,  and. . .  .the  psychophysical  processes 
of  the  sensation."  Stevens,  H.  C,  A  IHethysmographio  Study  of  Atten- 
tion, this  Journal,  1905,  16,  470. 
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centive  is  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  gross  seeking  move- 
ments, we  may  well  ask:  in  whiat  sense  are  gross  seeking  move- 
ments an  expression  of  pleasant  feeling? 

Comparison  of  Experiments,  A  comparison  of  my  two  ex- 
periments may  possibly  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  seeking 
movements. 

Under  the  original  conditions'  there  were  31  cases  of  P  re- 
ported as  having  strong  intensity  against  27  cases  of  intense  U: 
under  present  conditions  there  are  only  3  cases  of  strong  P 
against  25  strong  U.  In  the  original  experiment,  again,  there 
were  reported  as  many  cases  of  relaxation  as  of  strain:*  in  the 
present  affective  experiment  (with  olfactory  stimuli)  relaxa- 
tions are  decidedly  lacking.  A  reports  3  cases  (all  in  P  reports; 
not  one,  however,  in  the  intense  P  reports);  but  G  does  not 
mention  a  single  case.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  relatively 
much  more  straining  reported  by  the  jSs  in  the  present  data,  A 
alone  reporting  21  cases  of  strain  associated  with  U.  A  great 
deal  of  the  straining  can  be  referred  definitely  to  attentive 
attitudes.^®  Although  there  are  dangers  in  comparing  two  sets 
of  data  gained  under  different  conditions,  nevertheless  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  completely  warranted  by  the  facts;  viz,, 
that  under  the  original  conditions  there  was  passivity,  relax- 
ation, and  moderately  intense  P  feeling,  relatively  more  intense 
P  than  U;  and  under  present  conditions  there  is  a  more  active 
bodily  attitude,  little  or  no  relaxation,  but  much  strain  (es- 
pecially attentive),  and  a  greatly  reduced  nimiber  of  intense  P 
reports  relative  to  the  number  of  intense  U.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  experimental  situation,  with  the 
iron  chair  and  S  harnessed  to  an  apparatus,  was  devised  speci- 
fically to  meet  the  criticism  that  the  original  conditions  favored 
relaxation  and  passivity  and  that  on  this  account  they  were 
unfavorable  to  active  seeking  movements.  It  turns  out  (i)  that 
present  conditions  which  presumably  favor  an  active  type  of 
response  by  making  bodily  relaxation  next  to  impossible  are  not 
at  all  favorable  to  the  development  of  affectively  intense  pleas- 
ant feelings"  and  (2)  that  the  failure  to  find  valid  evidence  for 
pursuit  movements  as  expressions  of  P  is  not  due  to  iS's  comfort 
or  lack  of  comfort  but  rather,  as  Corwin  herself  remarks,  to  the 
lack  of  a  special  incentive. 

H)p,  cit.,  46. 
H)p.  cit.f  40. 

*^It  should  be  noted  that  A  reports  her  strains  as  contractions  and 
her  relaxations  as  expansions  or  openings  (of  the  throat).  G  speaks  of 
"muscular  contractions''  and  descnbes  as  'Hcinaesthetic  sensations"  pro- 
cesses which  other  Ss  might  describe  as  strain.  The  distinction  between 
relaxation  and  expansion,  made  by  Corwin's  observers,  may  be  valid,  but 
at  the  present  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  largely  verbal. 

"The  fact  that  relaxation  favors  the  development  of  P  feeling  does  not 
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III.  Critical 

Incentives  and  Seeking  Movements.  Common  instances  show 
that  seeking  movements  are  not  expressions  of  pleasant  feeling 
but  rather  of  some  incentive  or  need,  (i)  Imagine  S  seated  com- 
fortably in  a  Morris  chair  listening  to  his  favorite  piece  of 
music  played  upon  a  phonograph.  If  the  selection  is  loud  and 
clear,  he  will  probably  lean  back  and  relax  (not  a  withdrawing 
movement,  however,  merely  because  the  phonograph  happens 
to  be  in  front!);  he  may  beat  time.  In  any  case  the  affective 
experience  is  ordinarily  P.  If  the  music  be  intensively  weak 
so  that  S  would  have  to  'strain'  to  hear  it,  or  if  iS  had  to  pur- 
sue a  receding  rubber  tube  in  order  to  hear  the  music  well, 
the  total  affective  experience  would  not  be  so  P  as  under  the 
first  conditions.  Hence  seeking  movements  do  not  express  P 
feeling  as  siuJi;  they  show,  rather,  that  the  conditions  for  P 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  some  respect  or  other.  S  will 
make  movements  which  are  necessary  to  gain  satisfactory 
conditions  or  to  maintain  them,  if  need  be;  but  the  seeking 
movements  are  not  involuntary  expressions  of  P.  (2)  In 
definite  and  extreme  cases  of  seeking  behavior  the  affective 
experience  is  normally  U.  A  drowning  rat  "seeks"  air:  a 
himgry  dog  "seeks"  food:  an  animal  in  heat,  confined  in  a 
cage,  "seeks"  a  mate:  a  man  in  a  burning  house  "seeks"  safety. 
These  seeking  movements  express  the  presence  of  some  need, 
irritant  or  incentive  rather  than  P  or  U;  but,  if  we  are  bound 
to  associate  seeking  movements  with  either  of  the  traditional 
affective  qualities,  I  submit  that  definite  and  extreme  seeking 
behavior  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  U.  (3)  There  are  also 
instances  of  apparent  "seeking"  which  are  affectively  indiffer- 
ent. Following  an  insect  or  a  moving  object  from  curiosity 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  entire  group  of  attentional  "seekings," 
referred  to  above,  should  be  mentioned  here.  (4)  Again  there 
are  complex  and  prolonged  examples  of  seeking  which  involve 
many  changes  from  P  to  U  or  I.  Consider  a  hunting  expedition 
in  which  a  day  is  spent  hunting  prey;  or  consider  a  life-time 
spent  in  seeking  a  fortune  or  fame.  In  these  cases  there  is  some 

mean  that  all  Pa  are  essentially  or  even  typically  relaxations.   There  are 
other  t3rpe8  not  dealt  with  in  the  present  senes  of  studies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  P  is  associated  with  active  bodily  response 
in  such  instances  as  dancing,  beating  time  to  music,  free  swingms  move- 
ments (as  in  certain  games),  bodily  exercises,  etc.  It  also  appears  that  nor- 
mal uninterrupted  physiological  functions  are  frequently,  if  not  normally, 
accompanied  with  pleasant  feeling.  Obvious  examples  are  deglutition  and 
the  hapituated  manipulations  which  accompany  it,  coitus,  even  defecation 
and  urination  in  some  cases,  and  the  entire  group  of  free  movements  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  an  unpublished  experiment  upon  the  affective  phase 
of  active  movement,  two  subjects  report  P  associated  with  free  swinging 
movements  of  the  leg,  flexed  at  the  knee. 
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determination  (motive,  incentive)  which  expresses  itself  in  seek- 
ing movements,  but  any  attempt  to  relate  the  movements  them- 
selves to  either  of  the  traditional  affective  qualities  is  utterly 
futile. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  "seeking''  movements  may  be 
associated  with  P.  Corwin's  experiment  proves  the  point;  but 
the  conditions  for  such  an  association  involve  two  factors:  (a) 
a  weak  or  receding  stimulus,  or  some  other  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment in  the  conditions — a  need,  irritant,  incentive,  motive — 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  S  to  seek  or  pursue  if  he  is  to  react 
adequately  and  to  maintain  conditions  under  (b)  stimulation 
which  is  normally  P.  The  factors  which  condition  seeking  move- 
ments are  obviously  neither  necessary  nor  favorable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  P  feeling.  The  necessity  for  seeking  reduces  the  in- 
tensity of  P  obtainable  and  the  reduction  may  go  to  I  or  even  to 
U;  extreme  cases  of  seeking  are  U  rather  than  P.  If  seeking 
movements  express  anything,  that  is  an  incentive,  need,  or 
irritant  rather  than  simple  feelmg. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  accept  Corwin's  interpretation 

that  "the  direct  response  of  the  organism  to  P  is a  definite 

activity  of  pursuit  or  of  tendencies  to  pursuit."  Obviously  she 
has  got  out  of  her  experiments  exactly  what  she  put  in.  With  a 
little  thought  it  woidd  be  possible  to  devise  experimental  con- 
ditions imder  which  pleasantness  would  appear  to  be  associated 
with  movements  of  avoidance. 

Sources  of  Confusion,  There  is  yet  another  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  traditional  hedonistic  doctrine.  The  reputed  cor- 
relations between  P  and  seeking  and  between  U  and  avoidance 
are  both  teleological  interpretations  of  behavior.  "Seeking" 
implies  an  organism  purposefully  striving  for  some  object  or 
situation  which  is  the  aim  in  view;  "avoiding"  may  have  a  simi- 
lar connotation.  The  teleological  nature  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
vious from  the  following  illustrations.  Relaxing  in  a  Morris 
chair  while  listening  to  music  is  "withdrawing"  from  the  phono- 
graph and  "seeking"  the  chair,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
we  interpret  the  situation.  A  hunter  goes  forth  to  seek  a  bear; 
but  when  the  animal  is  foimd,  perhaps  the  same  man  "seeks" 
safety  by  "avoiding"  the  bear.  The  random  incoordinated 
movements  of  a  drowning  rat  may  be  interpreted  as  "seeking" 
air  or  "avoiding"  confining  conditions.  One  "seeks"  food  to 
"avoid"  hunger.  Illustrations  of  this  sort  could  be  increased 
indefinitely  to  show  that  "seeking"  and  "avoiding"  are  teleolo- 
gical and,  moreover,  dynamistic  interpretations  of  behavior." 
The  statement  that  behavior  has  some  purpose  or  other  does  not 

"For  the  present  study  these  terms  were  defined  in  a  purely  descriptiye 
way  to  avoid  the  above  implications. 
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contribute  anything  to  an  exact  analysis  of  the  facts;  it  is  at 
best  a  preUminary  statement.  Since  one  can  easily«read  into  the 
same  response  either  the  purpose  of  "seeking"  or  the  purpose 
of  "avoiding,"  the  teleological  interpretations  lead  only  to 
confusion  of  thought;  they  do  not  make  for  logical  clearness. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  confusion.  Those  moralists 
and  biologists  who  associate  P  feeling  and  seeking  movements 
have  fallen  into  an  error  which  I  have  called  'the  meaning 
error'.**  To  say  that  one  seeks  pleasure  is  not  the  same  as  to  say 
that  seeking  is  a  bodily  accompaniment  of  P,  a  mark  or  ex- 
pression of  pleasantness  which  is  truly  felt.  What  is  meant  is 
that  one  seeks  the  conditions  of  pleasure,  or  seeks  to  maintain 
them  after  they  have  been  obtained.  Tins  statement,  whether 
true  or  false,  has  little  to  do  with  the  factual  question  raised 
in  the  present  experiment.  It  may  be  true,  in  a  sense,  that  the 
readiness  to  seek  is  the  roughest  kind  of  indication  of  those 
objects  and  situations  capable  of  pleasing  us;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  regarding  movements  of  search  as  typical  marks, 
or  expressions,  or  involuntary  characteristics  of  felt  pleasant- 
ness. There  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  latter  belief. 

Avoidance  and  Unpleasantness.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  the  case  of  U  and  avoidance,  there  is  a  solid  body  of  fact 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  the  traditional  interpretation. 
Characterizing  the  U  response,  I  have  previously  noted**  the 
"well-known  tendency  to  withdraw  oneself  from  the  stimulus- 
object,  either  reflexly  or  deliberately. . .  .(and)  the  tendency  to 

put  the  object  away  from  oneself  or  to  prevent  its  action 

(and  the)  tendency  to  inhibit  or  resist. . .  .some  normal  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulation. .  .(and  finally,  the  presence  of) 
reflex  twitchings,  convulsive  contractions,  and  bodily  rever- 
berations of  various  sorts,  especially  when  the  stimulus-object 
is  presented  suddenly  and  there  is  an  element  of  surprise." 
Neglecting  the  last  mentioned  characteristic,  it  appears  that 
the  others  have  the  biological  meaning  of  avoidance,  defence 
or  resistance. 

The  present  study,  however,  indicates  that  nothing  is  added 
to  the  facts  by  interpreting  these  U  responses  as  biological 
avoidances.  As  in  the  case  of  P  and  pursuit,  there  are  obvious 
exceptions  to  the  reputed  correlation.**  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  all  avoiding  expresses  U.  Outstanding  instances 
of  the  relationship  (jerkmg  away  the  hand  when  burned,  turning 
the  head  from  a  disagreeable  sight,  holding  the  breath  or  vomit- 
ing when  an  U  odor  is  presented,  etc.)  do  not  justify  a  sweeping 
generalization. 

'*Young,  P.  T.,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Mixed  Feelingis,  this  Journal, 
191 8,  29,  26if. 

example,  that  we  define  avoidance  as  getting  away  from 


^H}p.  cit.,  4of. 
"Suppose,  for 
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The  direct  explanation  of  "seeking"  and  ''avoiding"  be- 
havior may  be  given  ultimately  in  physiological  or  chemical 
terms,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mechanisms  of 
response  are  extremely  complex.  The  central  nervous  system 
is  highly  variable  and  a  thousand  factors  may  intervene  be- 
tween stimulus  and  response.  One  factor  alone — the  experi- 
mental instruction,  or  the  self-instruction,  of  S — is  capable  of 
turning  a  "seeking"  movement  into  an  "avoidance."  Conse- 
quently it  seems  methodologically  better  to  await  mor^  in- 
formation than  to  read  into  the  facts  now  at  hand  some  purpose. 

SUIOCABT 

1.  In  the  case  of  olfactory  stimuli  of  moderate  intensity 
pleasant  feeling  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  slight  forward 
movement  of  the  head;  and  unpleasant  feeling,  with  a  slight 
backward  movement.  Occasionally  no  movement  at  all,  or  both 
forward  and  backward  movement,  is  observed.  The  reports 
indicate  that  forward  movement  is  frequently  an  indication 
of  olfactory  attention.  Any  interpretation  of  the  data  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  inhalation  is  accompanied  by  a  back- 
ward movement  and  exhalation  by  a  forward;  these  respiratory 
movements  are  purely  mechanical  incidents  in  deep  breathing. 

2.  Attention  to  a  weak  and  affectively  indifferent  auditory 
stimulus,  or  to  one  which  is  decreasing  in  intensity,  is  indicated 
by  an  involimtary  muscular  adjustment  toward  the  stimulus. 
Two  types  of  movement  have  been  noted:  (i)  a  gradual  trend 
toward  the  source  of  stimulation  which  continues  throughout 
the  experimental  series,  and  (2)  brief  and  relatively  marked 
movements  during  the  period  imder  controlled  observation. 

3.  Seeking  movements,  other  than  those  of  attention,  do 
not  appear  as  "expressions"  of  pleasantness  unless  some  in- 
centive is  introduced  into  the  conditions.  The  incentive  prob- 
ably reduces  the  intensity  of  feeling  obtainable  and  is  not 

an  object  or  situation,  or  casting  it  aside.  Immediately  one  thinks  of  taking 
off  an  overcoat  and  hat.  Such  behavior  has  no  apparent  relation  either 
to  P  or  to  U,  although  it  is  definitely  a  matter  of  casting  aside.  The  next 
illustration  that  occurs  is  a  chase  in  which  one  animsJ  runs  away  from 
another.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  avoiding  animal  feels  only  U  and  that 
the  pursuing  animal  experiences  nothing  but  P7  Again,  Professor  Bentley 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  play  of  courtship,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  P,  is  generallv  regarded  as  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  male 
and  as  avoidance  on  the  part  of  the  female. 

It  may  not  be  far-fetched,  accepting  the  above  definition,  to  regard 
urination  and  defecation  as  instances  of  rejection;  and  these  experiences, 
according  to  Boring's  observers,  may  be  P,  U,  or  1.  varying  with  the  in- 
dividual. Boring,  E.  G.,  Processes  Referred  to  the  Alimentary  and  Urinary 
Tracts:  A  Qualitative  Analysis,  Ptychol.  Bet>.,  1915, 22,  323f. 
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necessary  to  the  existence  of  pleasantness.  Consequently  the 
statement  that  pleasantness  is  expressed  by  involuntary  seeking 
movements  is  abandoned. 

4.  A  critical  analysis  shows  that  seeking  movements  indi- 
cate what  might  be  called  a  need,  irritant,  incentive,  or  de- 
termination, rather  than  simple  feeling,  and  that  ''seeking"  and 
''avoiding"  are  teleological  interpretations  of  behavior,  and, 
further,  that  the  reputed  correlations  involve  a  confusion  be- 
tween meaning  and  affective  processes.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  recommended  that  the  traditional  hedonistic  doctrine  be 
abandoned  and  that  psychologists  study  directly  the  facts  of 
response  and  of  affective  psychology. 


DIOTIC  TONAL  VOLUMES  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  DIFFERENCE  OF  PHASE* 


By  H.  M.  Halyebson,  University  of  Maine 


The  fact  that  a  tone,  diotically  perceived  in  the  presence  of 
a  phase-difference  between  the  two  ears,  is  localized  toward  the 
side  of  the  leading  phase,'  suggests  that  the  two  stimuli,  in 
integrating  to  form  a  single  tonal  sensation,  contribute  each  a 
tendency  to  localization  toward  their  respective  sides,  and  that 
the  stimulus  leading  in  phase,  because  of  its  priority,  con- 
tributes to  the  spatial  aspect  of  the  integration  more  than  does 
the  stimulus  that  lags.  When  there  is  no  phase-difference  local- 
ization is  in  the  median  plane :  both  stimuli  contribute  equally. 
When  one  stimulus  leads  by  half  a  wave-length  localization 
may  be  entirely  to  one  side:  it  would  seem  as  if  the  tone  of 
prior  phase  were  inhibiting  the  other  tone.  To  such  facts 
the  Bernstein  theory  of  localization  with  the  modifications 
suggested  by  Boring*  seems  applicable.^  On  the  modified 
Bernstein  hypothesis  we  should  expect  median  localizations, 
where  displaced  excitations  unite  in  a  single  larger  region  of 
excitation,  to  show  a  large  tonal  volimie  (provided,  of  course, 
that  it  should  prove  to  be  correct  to  equate  tonal  volume  to  the 
analogous  attribute  of  spatial  diffusion  for  the  skin) ;  and  we 
should  expect  lateral  localizations,  where  one  stimulus  inhibiting 
the  other  is  singly  effective,  to  show  a  small  volume.  The 
present  experiment  was  undertaken  in  order  to  test  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  results  do  not  substantiate  the  hypothesis  in 
any  simple  manner,  since  the  medianly  and  latendly  localized 
tones  are  largest  and  the  intermediate  tones  smallest.  The  re- 
sults are,  however,  positive  and  univocal,  and  are  presented 
here  without  attempt  at  a  theoretical  explanation,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  an  ultimate  theory  of  auditory  localization 
will  have  to  take  account  of  them. 

^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University. 

*For  the  writer's  recent  papers  on  this  topic  and  references  to  the  liter- 
ature, see  H.  M.  Halverson,  Psychol,  Monog,,  1922,  no.  140,  7-29;  this 
Journal,  1922,  33,  178-212. 

*E.  G.  Boring,  Quart,  J.  Exp.  Physiol,  f  191 6,  10,  86-94. 

*Watt  also  makes  use  of  the  Bernstein  theory  in  his  theory  of  hearing, 
but  in  a  different  manner;  H.  J.  Watt,  Psychology  of  Sound,  191 7,  175- 
192;   Brit.  J.  Psychol,,  1920,  11,  163-171. 
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The  apparatus  was  the  same  as  the  apparatus  for  locali- 
zation with  closed  tubes  described  in  a  previous  paper.*  The 
source  of  tone  is  a  512  d.  v.  tuning  fork,  electric^y  driven 
by  a  master-fork.  The  tone  is  conducted  to  the  two  ears  by  a 
pair  of  rubber  tubes  which  pass  through  a  wall.  The  phase- 
relation  of  the  tones  of  the  two  tubes  is  altered  by  means  of 
a  telescopic  slide  in  one  of  the  tubes,  which  lengthens  or  shortens 
the  path. 

The  observers  were  Mr.  M.  A.  Tinker  (T),  Mr.  M.  K.  Mac- 
donald  (3f),  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Bixby  (S),  all  members  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University.  T  and  M  were 
graduate  students  and  trained  observers;  B  was  a  sem'or  of 
considerable  laboratory  experience.  None  of  the  Os,  however, 
had  had  any  previous  experience  in  experimental  auditory 
localization.  Their  inexperience  in  localization  was  considered 
an  advantage  in  this  problem,  since  the  attention  was  to  be 
to  the  volimiic  aspects  of  the  experience  and  away  from  its 
localization. 

In  order  to  train  the  Os  in  volumic  judgments  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  definition  of  volume  had  the  accepted  meaning, 
a  preliminary  experiment,  patterned  after  that  of  Rich*,  was 
instituted.  The  Os  were  required  to  make  volumic  judgments 
under  the  method  of  constant  stimuli  upon  tones  from  two 
Stem  variators.  The  standard  was  396  d.  v.,  and  the  five  com- 
parison stimuli  ranged  from  3^  to  ^  of  a  musical  tone  lower 
than  the  standard.  At  first  the  Os  failed  to  judge  consistently. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  hour,  however,  T  and  B  were  giving 
constant  results,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  M  was 
equally  constant.  The  judgments  were  not  immediate  at  first, 
but  became  innnediate  as  soon  as  the  Os  had  been  required  to 
characterize  "volume"  in  a  written  introspective  report.  The 
psychophysical  results  agree  very  closely  indeed  with  those  of 
Rich.  The  average  limen  for  these  three  Os  at  396  d.  v.  is 
14.3  d.  V.  The  average  limen  for  Rich's  two  Os  at  400  d.  v. 
is  13.4  d.  V.  Rich's  lower  limens  obtained  with  tuning-forks^ 
are  not  comparable,  since  these  experiments,  like  Rich's  earlier 
trials,  were  with  the  Stem  bottles.  The  general  agreement 
of  these  results  with  Rich's  may,  however,  be  taken  as  an 
assurance  that  the  Os  had  learned  to  make  judgments  of  vol- 
ume as  ordinarily  defined. 

With  the  Os  trained  to  appreciate  volumic  differences,  it 
was  possible  to  proceed  to  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
volumic  relationships  of  diotic  tones  where  the  phase-relation- 
ship is  varied.    Table  I  gives  the  results  of  this  preliminary 

*Halverson,  this  Journal,  33,  i8of. 

Hjr.  J.  Rich,  J.  Exp.  Psuehol.,  1916,  i,  13-22. 

'Rich,  this  Joubnal,  1919, 30, 149-153. 
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Table  I 

Preliminary  comparison  of  volimies  of  diotic  tones  (5 1 2  d.  v. ; 
wave-length  =  67.3  cm.)  for  phase-differences  of  11.5  cm.  (lo- 
caUzed  30°  left),  24.8  cm.  (60°  left),  and  35  cm.  (90®  left),  com- 
pared with  zero  phase-difference  (median  localization)  as  the 
standard.  Observers  T,  M,  and  B,  Figures  are  percentages 
based  on  50  judgments  for  each  comparison  stimulus. 


Localiza- 
tion 

30*^  left 

60*^  left 

90*  left 

Pha8e- 
difference 

1 1.5  cm 

•m 

24.8  cm. 

35.0  cm. 

ObserverLarger  Equal  Smaller  Larger  Equal  Smaller  Larger  Equal  Smaller 

T 
M 

B 

0 
8 
0 

14 
30 
32 

86 
62 
68 

0         24 

0         38 

16         34 

76 
62 

50 

16 

30 
26 

64 
52 
56 

20 

18 
18 

Average 

3 

25 

72 

5         32 

63 

24 

57 

19 

survey.  The  three  phase-differences  which  give  on  the  average 
30®,  60°  and  90°  left  localization  were  selected  for  comparison 
with  zero  phase-difference,  which  gives  median  localization. 
The  table  shows  that  the  difference  in  volume  between  each 
of  these  three  comparison  stimuli  and  the  standard  is  not  so 
great  as  to  give  univocal  judgments.  In  all  three  cases  the  two 
tones  are  frequently  called  "equal,"  and  there  are  some  judg- 
ments in  the  category  of  difference  opposed  to  the  predommant 
category.  Subsequent  results  (Table  II)  show,  however,  that 
after  practice  this  degree  of  scatter  is  reduced.  In  general  it  is 
apparent  from  Table  I  that  the  tone  locaUzed  at  30°  left  is 
predominantly  smaller  than  the  medianly  localized  tone,  and 
that  the  tone  for  60^  left  is  also  predominantly  smaller,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  so  small.  For  the  tone  localized 
laterally  at  the  left,  the  "equaP'  judgments  predominate;  the 
judgments  of  "larger"  outnumber  the  judgments  of  "smaller" 
for  two  Os,  whereas  for  one  0  the  balance  is  the  other  way. 
The  lateral  tone  would  thus  seem  to  be  of  a  volume  about  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  median  tone. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  exact  course  of  the  volumic 
changes,  indicated  in  the  preliminary  experiment,  as  phase- 
difference  is  altered  from  zero  to  the  maximum  of  about  a  half 
wave-length,  the  difference  where  the  tone  is  localized  at  90® 
left  and  is  about  to  shift  abruptly  to  90^  right;  for  a  tone  leading 
in  phase  by  more  than  one-half  wave-length  is  functionally 
to  be  regarded  as  a  tone  lagging  by  less  than  a  half  wave- 
length. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  to  select  zero  phase-dif- 
ference as  a  standard,  and  then  to  determine  by  the  method 
of  constant  stimuli  the  limen  for  the  category  "smaller."   The 
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(h  were  allowed  to  report  "smaller,"  "equal,"  or  "larger,"  but 
of  course  no  limen  for  "larger"  could  be  obtained  since  variation 
of  the  stimulus  in  either  direction  from  the  standard  tended 
to  give  "smaller."  When  the  first  set  of  limens  had  been  ob- 
tained (Series  I),  the  limens  were  averaged  for  the  three  Os, 
and  this  average  was  used  as  a  new  standard  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  limens  (Series  II).  In  this  manner  it  was 
intended  to  step  off  the  total  volumic  range  by  liminal  steps. 
The  limit  of  volumic  increase  was,  however,  reached  in  the 
third  set  of  limens  (Series  III).  Here  the  psychometric  func- 
tions for  the  Os  could  not  be  brought  to  high  relative  frequencies 
of  the  category  "smaller;"  the  minimum  volume  had  been 
reached,  and  the  functions  were  reversing  direction.  Indeed 
the  psychometric  functions  only  barely  crossed  the  50%  ab- 
scissa in  the  cases  of  T  and  M,  and  returning  across  it  left  the 
exact  value  of  a  limen  equivocal.  For  this  reason  in  the  column 
of  limens  in  Table  II  minima  instead  of  limens  are  given  for 
these  two  Os.  The  minimum  for  T  was  found  by  passing  a 
parabola  through  the  last  three  points,  and  that  for  M  by 
adjusting  a  parabola  by  the  method  of  least  squares  to  the 
entire  five  points. 

Since  Series  III  brought  E  to  the  volumic  minimum,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  in  Series  IV  to  proceed  with  limens  for  the 
category  "larger,"  just  as  he  had  to  work  only  with  the  category 
"smaller"  w^'*n  at  the  maximum  in  Series  I.  Series  IV  was 
taken  with  luj  average  of  the  two  minima  and  one  limen  of 
Series  III  as  a  standard.  Series  V  was  based  on  the  average 
Umen  of  Series  IV,  and  Series  VI  on  the  average  limei^  of 
Series  V.  In  Series  VI  maxima  were  reached,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  function  again  reversed  direction,  but  because  the 
tone  now  tended  to  shift  to  the  other  side  of  the  head,  some- 
times existing  on  both  sides  at  once.  This  complication  would, 
have  made  careful  judgment  impossible;  moreover  it  indicated 
that  the  limit  of  variation  had  been  reached,  since  the  tones  of 
the  right  quadrant  simply  followed  the  law  of  the  left.  Since 
the  maxima  for  T  and  B  in  Series  VI  lay  below  50%  it  is  not 
possible  to  compute  limens  for  them. 

The  limens  of  Table  II  are  all  computed  by  linear  interpola- 
tion between  the  two  relative  frequencies  adjacent  to  50%. 
It  is  obvious  from  a  study  of  the  psychometric  functions  of 
Series  III  and  VI  that  the  phi-gamtna  hypothesis  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  those  cases.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  it  should 
be  applied  in  Series  I  and  IV,  which  also  are  limiting  cases. 
Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  general  hypothesis,  in 
the  face  of  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge  of  the  function  con- 
cerned, could  have  much  value.  An  hypothesis  seeks  to  take 
into  account  remote  points  as  well  as  the  adjacent  ones  in  the 
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determination  of  the  limen,  but  it  depends  for  any  general 
validity  upon  the  comparability  of  different  regions  of  the 
abscissa  ocsle.  In  the  present  case  the  change  of  volume  for 
change  of  phase  is  irregular;  for  stretches  of  the  abscissa  it 
seems  to  change  scarcely  at  all,  and  then  an  abrupt  change 
appears.  For  this  reason  the  mere  selection  of  equal  increments 
of  phase-difference  for  the  comparison  stimuli  gives  no  assurance 
that  the  stimuli  are  equal  in  a  psychophysical  sense  and  that  the 
remote  points  can  be  used  to  determine  the  limen.  There  is  no 
perfectly  valid  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  observed  fact, 
assuming  continuity  of  function,  is  that  the  limen  lies  between 
the  stimulus  values  for  the  two  relative  frequencies  that  in- 
clude 50%.  If  one  seeks  to  say  just  where,  one  may  follow 
the  conventioii  of  lin^r  interpolation  as  readily  as  any  more 
difficult  assiunption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  witn  unusual  psy- 
chometric functions  of  this  sort,  the  limen  has  very  little  mean- 
ing, and  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  form  and  nature  of  the 
entire  function. 

In  Fig.  I  the  data  of  Table  II  are  shown  graphically  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  the  general  form  of  the  volumic  function. 
Against  difference  of  phase  are  plotted  for  each  0  the  six 
psychometric  functions  of  the  six  successive  series.  The  ordi- 
nate scale  for  each  psychometric  function  is  so  arranged  that 
its  zero  comes  opposite  the  limen  of  the  preceding  psycho- 
metric function.  The  average  limen  for  any  series  was  taken  as 
the  standard  for  the  succeeding  series,  and  the  zero  for  the 
scale  may  be  placed  at  the  frequency  that  the  standard  had  in 
the  preceding  series,  on  the  assumption  that  the  standard  in 
the  new  series  would  give  o%  difference  with  itself  (a  rough  but 
not  perfect  assumption,  since  a  time-error  may  exist).  In  this 
manner  it  is  possible  to  plot  off  the  volumic  function  with  liminal 
steps  as  the  ordinate  unit  and  roughly  to  fill  in  the  breaks  be- 
tween the  six  observed  liminal  points  by  plotting  the  psycho- 
metric functions  for  these  points.  The  total  constellation  of  the 
grouped  psychometric  functions  of  Fig.  i  gives  as  closely  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  these  results  the  form  and  amount  of  the 
volumic  function  in  general. 

Inspection  of  the  three  charts  of  Fig.  i  shows  striking  agree- 
ment among  Os.  It  is  possible  to  state  the  form  of  the  function 
in  general  for  all  Os. 

As  phase-difference  increases  from  zero,  the  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  diotic  tone  is  at  first  gradual;  and  then  from 
about  t/8  to  3t/8  there  is  an  abrupt  and  rapid  decrease  to 
the  minimum  volume,  which  is  about  three  liminal  steps  smaller 
than  the  volume  for  the  tones  in  phase.  After  3^/8  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gradual  increase  up  to  a  phase-difference  of  about 
3T/4;  thereafter  the  increase  in  volume  is  rapid  although  not 
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Fig.  I.  Volume  of  dioticaUy  perceived  tones  as  a  function  of  differenoe 
of  phase.  Observers  T,  A/,  and  B.  Tones  of  512  d.  v.;  wave-length  «- 
67.3  cm.  Abscissa  is  phase-difference  of  tones  between  the  two  ears,  in 
cm.  and  wave-length.  The  psychometric  functions  for  smaller  volumes 
(Series  I,  II,  and  III),  and  for  larger  volimies  (Series  IV,  V,  and  VI)  are 
shown  successively  so  scaled  that  0%  for  one  function  corresponds  to  the 
limen  of  the  preceding  fimction,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  limen  of 
one  fimction  was  always  used  as  the  standard  for  the  next.  For  this  reason 
the  dotted  lines  are  added  on  the  rou^  assumption  that  the  standard 
would  give  0%  difference  from  itself  as  comparison  stimulus.  The  total 
constellation  of  the  ps^rchometric  functions  for  each  0  gives  approximately 
the  form  of  the  function  that  volimie,  measured  by  liminal  units  (ordi- 
nates),  is  of  phase-difference  (abscissa). 
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80  rapid  as  the  preceding  decrease.  The  volume  reaches  a 
maximum  at  t  where  it  about  equals  the  volume  for  zero 
difference  of  phase.  This  last  result  of  Fig.  i  accords  with  the 
preliminary  results  of  Table  I,  which  al^  indicated  that  the 
median  and  laterally  localized  tones  are  of  about  the  same 
volume. 

Some  Os  in  the  localization  of  diotic  tones  have  described 
the  image  of  localization  as  getting  farther  away  from  the  head 
when  it  passes  from  the  median  position  of  localization,  and 
then  coming  in  close  to  the  head  when  the  position  of  lateral 
locaUzation  is  being  reached.  This  change  of  distance  in  the 
image  accords  with  the  volumic  function;  the  smaller  volumes, 
it  would  seem^  are  perceived  as  further  distant. 

The  question  still  remains  whether  these  volimiic  functions 
truly  represent  a  distinct  volumic  aspect  of  the  tonal  sensation. 
There  are  two  other  obvious  possibihties;  the  judgments  might 
be  dependent  entirely  or  in  part  upon  pitch-difference  or  upon 
intensive  differences. 

The  most  direct  source  of  information  is  the  Os'  reports. 
They  consistently  described  the  tones  as  spatial  and  their 
judgments  as  indicating  the  spatial  aspect.  For  them  the  tones 
are  "full,"  "fat,"  "lean,"  "tridunenaonal,"  "large,"  "smaU," 
"homogeneously  filled,"  "big,"  "thin,"  "extensive,"  "crowding 
in  from  all  sides." 

The  well  known  association  of  volumic  change  with  change 
of  pitch  and  the  fact  that  these  Os  were  trained  to  observe 
change  of  volume  with  change  of  pitch  in  the  practice-series 
may  nevertheless  raise  the  question  whether  pitch-differences 
could  be  present  here  and  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  volumic  function. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  an  effective  difference  of  pitch 
could  occur.  The  lengthening  of  the  one  tube  with  respect  to 
the  other  might  lower  the  pitch  at  one  side.  In  such  a  case  there 
should  be  binaural  beats,  but  no  beats  were  heard.  Moreover  a 
continuous  increase  of  friction  would  not  account  for  the  re- 
versal of  the  change  in  the  voliunic  function.  It  seemed  impor- 
tant, nevertheless,  to  test  the  matter  directly,  and  the  Os  were 
asked  to  make  discriminations  of  pitch  between  the  diotic  tone 
of  zero  phase-difference  and  the  tone  reported  as  of  smallest 
volume.  Both  T  and  M  were  unable  to  detect  difference  of 
pitch  in  a  series  of  over  25  paired  presentations.  Their  results 
were  supported  by  Dr.  Pratt,  who  has  a  small  limen  for  pitch 
discrimination.  B  tended  to  report  differences  of  pitch;  but 
his  capacity  for  pitch  discrimination  is  known  on  the  basis 
of  tests  to  be  low.  With  this  pair  of  tones  he  reported  the 
smaller  as  higher  9  times,  the  larger  as  higher  11  times,  and 
the  two  as  equal  9  times.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  a 
discriminable  difference  in  pitch  between  the  two  tones  which 
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give  the  maximal  volumic  difference.  Similar  negative  results 
were  obtained  from  comparing  the  smallest  tone  with  the  lateral 
tone,  and  also  from  comparing  the  median  tone  and  the  lateral 
tone. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  volume  to  in- 
tensity. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diotic  tones  varied  inten- 
sively, and  casual  observation  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  in- 
tensive function  might  be  similar  in  form  to  the  volumic.  All 
Os  mentioned  the  presence  of  intensive  differences  in  their 
protocols.  Occasionally  they  thought  that  their  judgments 
might  have  been  influenced  by  intensive  differences,  but  at  other 
times  they  were  positive  that  they  had  not  been  so  influenced. 
For  them  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  intensity  as  the 
basis  of  judgment  gives  more  assurance  that  it  was  not  the  basis 
than  if  they  had  not  mentioned  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  under  these  conditions  intensity  can  be  sep- 
arated from  volimie  as  was  pitch.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
two  are  essentially  covariant.  The  Bernstein  hypothesis, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  undertaking  of  this  problem, 
would  imply  such  a  relationship,  and,  although  these  experi- 
ments have  not  brought  out  the  function  that  a  modified  Bern- 
stein theory  impUed,  they  do  not  disprove  the  relationship  be- 
tween extensity  and  intensity  that  is  the  basis  of  that  theory. 
It  may  be  that  experiments  would  show  that  volume  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  a  tone  in  diotic  hearing  without  phase- 
difference. 

Concltmon 

Diotically  perceived  tones  vary  in  their  volumic  aspect  when 
the  phase  relationship  between  them  is  altered.  Medianly  lo- 
calized tones,  where  the  phase-difference  is  zero,  and  laterally 
locaUzed  tones,  where  the  phase-diflference  is  half  the  wave- 
length, are  largest.  The  intermediate  phase-differences  give 
smaller  tones,  and  the  minimal  volume  occurs  for  a  difference  in 
phase  of  about  3/16  wave-length.  These  volumic  changes  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  changes  of  volume  that  accompany 
changes  of  pitch.  They  are  unaccompanied  by  changes  of  pitch 
under  these  conditions,  but  are  accompanied  by  changes  of 
intensity. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  verification  of  the  quali- 
tative olfactory  continuum  represented  by  Henning's'  smell 
prism.  We  hoped  either  to  verify  the  general  nature  of  the 
continuum  or  to  discover  necessary  modifications  of  it.  As 
secondary  matters  we  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  specify 
a  practical  set  of  stimuU  for  the  demonstration  of  the  prism 
and,  by  using  stimuli  of  known  chemical  nature  where  possible, 
to  obtain  some  incidental  information  bearing  upon  Henning's 
theory  of  the  chemistry  of  the  olfactory  stimulus. 

Henning  represents  the  odors  as  lying  in  a  qualitative  continuum 
represented  by  the  surface  of  a  triangular  prism.*  At  the  six  comers  of 
this  prism  are  the  six  principal  groups  of  oaor|,  which  correspond  to  the 
Hauptfarben  of  the  color  p3rramid  as  fundamental  points  of  reference. 
At  the  comers  of  one  triangular  face  of  the  prism  he  the  fragrant  (F), 
ethereal  (E),  and  putrid  (P)  odors,  and  at  the  other  end  respectively  op- 
posite these  three  are  the  spicy  (S),  resinous  (R),  and  burned  (B)  odors. 
Along  the  edges  and  in  the  nve  faces  he  psychologically  simple  and  quali- 
tatively intermediate  odors,  but  the  interior  of  the  prism  is  noUow. 

It  will  be  convenient  if  we  designate  the  principal  odors  at  the  comers 
as  simplex  odors.  Such  odors  are  the  points  of  reference  for  the  rest  of  the 
figure;  they  are  fundamental  and  cannot  be  described  qualitatively, 
whereas  the  other  odors  can  be  described  by  reference  to  them.  Odors 
Iving  along  an  edge  may  be  caUed  du-pUx  for  the  reason  that  they  can  be 
described  oy  their  qualitative  similanty  to  two  simplex  odors.  They  are 
of  course  simple  and  not  complex,  but  are  defined  in  the  qualitative  system 
in  a  duplex  manner.  They  may  be  designated  as  FE.  EP,  PF,  SR,  RB, 
BS,  FS,  ER,  or  PB.  Within  tne  faces  there  would,  be  multiplex  odors. 
At  the  middle  of  the  rectangular  sides  (Henning's  Qtuxdrupdvunkte*')  the 
multiplex  odors  are  quadruplex:  FESR,  EPRB,  and  FPSB.  In  strict 
logic  there  should  be  no  triplex  odors  in  the  rectangular  sides,  since  any 
odoT  here  should  have  fourfold  similarity.  Henning,  however,  appears 
at  times  to  consider  that  odors  near  one  comer  and  remote  from  the  diag- 
onal are  practicaUy  triplex:  dehydrocamphylcarbinol  appears  to  be  FSR^ 

'From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University.  Com- 
municated by  Edwm  G.  BDring. 
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The  triangular  ends  should  of  course  contain  triplex  odors,  but  Henning 
does  not  discuss  these  faces.  This  terminology  is  not  Henning's,  but  is 
useful  in  representing  his  S3r8tem. 

Henning  has  a  chemical  theory*  of  the  olfactory  stimulus,  which,  if  it 
held  rigorously,  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  stimuli  for 
different  regions  of  the  prism.  Odor,  according  to  this  theory,  depends 
primarily  upon  the  structure  of  the  molecule  of  the  stimulus,  although  it 
IS  also  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  component  ele- 
ments. 

The  stimuli  to  the  nmi^ex  odors  have  a  single  structural  characteristic. 
The  stimuli  for  the  FESll  face  are  all  theoretically  derivatives  of  the 
benzine  ring.  The  PB  line  is  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
other  elements  as  well  as  by  molecular  structure.  The  simplex  stimuli  are 
as  follows. 

Fragrant.  An  oHAo-substitution  product  of  the  benzine  ring,  t.  e,, 
substitution  of  chemical  groups  for  the  hydrogen  at  two  adjacent  comers 
of  the  six  comers  of  the  ring. 

Spicy.  A  paroHSubstitution  product  of  the  benzine  ring,  i.  e.,  sub- 
stitution of  chemical  groups  for  hydrogen  at  two  opposite  comers  of  the 
ring. 

Ortho-substitution  and  para-substitution  are  both  forms  of  disub- 
stitution.  The  only  other  disubstitution  is  meta-substitution,  where  the 
substitution  is  at  the  comers  next  but  one.  The  metarsubstitutions  do 
not  enter  into  the  theory  and  should  presumably  be  odorless.  Mono- 
substitutions  similarly  do  not  appear  in  the  theory.  In  a  disubstitution 
product  it  makes  no  difference  at  which  pair  of  comers  the  disubstitution 
occurs,  provided  only  the  spatial  relation  is  fixed:  aUpara-substitutions 
are  identical  for  the  same  substituted  groups,  but  different  from  ortho- 
substitution  for  the  same  substituted  groups. 

Resirums.  An  inner  substitution  in  the  benzine  ring,  t.  e.,  a  disub- 
stitution of  a  single  group  linking  across  between  two  comers  of  the  ring 
and  usually  represented  as  within  the  ring. 

Ethereal.  A  hydrocarbon  forked  chain^  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
benzine  ring,  but  discussed  by  Henning  as  if  it  belonged  with  the  benzine 
derivatives.  The  theory  is  complicated  at  this  point  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  few,  if  an^,  pure  ethereal  stimuli;  nearly  all  are  duplex  ES  and  com- 
bine in  the  stimulus  the  fork  with  the  para-substitution  m  the  ring. 

Putrid.  Forked  chains  in  which  stdphur^  aeleniumf  teUuriumj  nitroffen, 
phosphorus f  arsenic^  antimony ^  bismuth  are  osmophores  (smell  producers; 
analogous  to  chromophores).  Henning  describes  tnese  forks  as  a  disruption 
of  the  ring,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  chemical  ground  for  this 
interpretation  of  a  ring. 

Burned.  Heterocyclic  rings  including  nitrogen  with  various  numbers 
of  sides.  The  benzine  ring  is  homocyclic,  since  carbon  is  always  the  link, 
and  it  always  has  six  sides.  In  a  B  stimulus  nitrogen  is  substituted  for 
carbon  at  one  comer  (not  for  hydrogen,  as  in  the  benzine  derivatives). 

The  duplex  odors  have,  on  this  theory,  duplex  stimuli,  t.  e.,  stimuli 
that  combine  two  of  the  simplex  chemical  characteristics.  Thus  in  the 
FESR  face  they  tend  to  be  trisubstitution  products.  The  stimulus  to  an 
FS  odor  combines  the  ortho-and  para-substitution  of  the  F  and  8  groups. 
Such  a  rin^  is  known  as  an  asymmetrical  ring.  The  stimulus  to  an  SR  ooor 
combines  mner  and  para-substitution;  the  FE  stimulus  should  include 
a  fork  in  one  of  the  ortho-substitutions;  and  the  £R  stimulus  should  have 
a  fork  added  to  the  inner  substitution.  There  ought,  on  the  theonr,  to 
be  no  FR  odors  which  are  not  also  E  and  S,  and  no  ES  odors  which  are 
not  also  F  and  R;   and  the  corresponding  duplex  stimuli  ought  not  to 

*Henning,  281-305,  esp.  291-301. 
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occur.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  £S  odors,  as  Henning  admits,  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  they  are  given  by  stimuli  that  add 
a  fork  to  a  pararsubstitution. 

The  duplex  stimuli  for  the  two  faces  which  include  the  P  and  B  comers 
are  not  well  worked  out  by  Henning,  and  the  general  principle  of  the 
theoiy  cannot  be  extended  here. 

The  faces  should  contain  quadruplex  stimuli,  and  possibly  triplex 
stimuli,  if  there  are  any  strictly  triplex  odors.  The  FESR  face  does  contain 
both  triplex  and  quaJruplex  stimuli.  Thuione,  the  stimulus  to  the  quad- 
ruplex CNdor  at  the  center,  illustrates  the  theoiy,  for  it  is  an  asymmetrical 
rine  (ortho-  and  para-substitution)  with  an  additional  inner  substitution 
ana  with  the  para-  connection  carrying  a  fork. 

The  foregoing  terms  for  the  six  principal  olfactory  groups  have  the 
advantage  that  they  have  different  imtials  and  provide  a  siinple  terminol- 
ogy for  Doth  simplex  and  multiplex  odors  (as  ao  R,  Y,  G,  O,  RO,  YG, 
etc.{  for  the  colors).     The  usual  English  words  and  Henning's  German 
which  they  translate  are  as  follows. 
Fb  Fragrant  (flowery,  blumiQf  duftend); 
E -Ethereal  (fruity, /rOcA/i^); 
P- Putrid    (foul,  fatdig); 
S  — Spicy  (aromatic,  wdrxig,  ffeinLrzhaft); 
R—Kesmi 
B 


—Resmous  (piny,  balsamy,  hoftigy  haUam\sck)\ 
—Burned  (burning,  scorched,  empyreumatic,  hrentUch), 


Stimuli^ 

We  sought  to  select  stimuli  which  should  represent  all  parts 
of  the  prism  and  which  have  been  definitely  placed  by  Henning. 
In  addition  we  sought,  when  possible,  to  choose  stimuU  of 
definite  chemical  composition  in  order  that  we  might  obtain 
some  incidental  information  concerning  Henning's  theory  of  the 
stimulus,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  such  a  stimulus  is  more 
definitely  defined  in  nature  than  is  a  common  object.  The  se- 
lection proved  peculiarly  difficult,  because  Henning  skimps 
many  parts  of  the  prism  in  his  lists  of  representative  odors.  In 
some  regions,  where  Henning  cites  definite  chemical  examples, 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  stimuli.  For  example,  we  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  thujone  (FESR),  camphene  (ER),  cadaver- 
ine  (PB),  chavicol  (S),  cineol  (R),  or  cajuputol  (R),  in  this 
country  or  in  England.  The  PB  edge  does  not  permit  of  labor- 
atory investigation;  Henning  had  to  take  his  Os  to  the  zoological 
gardens  to  obtain  these  odors. 

Table  I  gives  a  list  of  the  stimuli  which  were  used  at  any  time 
during  the  experiment.  A  more  definite  characterization  of 
these  stimuU,  and  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  rejection 
of  many,  follow.  After  the  name  of  each  substance  is  given  its 
position  on  the  prism  according  to  Henning  and  in  parentheses 
the  page-reference  to  the  statement  in  Der  Geruch.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  of  these  35  stimuU,  20  are  chemicals  and  15 
objects. 

'Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  George  F.  White,  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry  at  Clark  University,  for  his  assistance  in  the  selection  and  pro- 
curing of  our  stimuli  and  in  obtaining  information  concerning  their  chnn- 
ical  structure. 
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Table  I 

LIST  OF  STIMULI.     Standards  are  given  in  italics, 
indicates  a  stimulus  of  definite  chemical  structure. 
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FPSB 
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FPSB 
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FE 

E 
FP 

SR 
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35        R 


*Ionone 
•Acetic  ether 

♦Vanillin 
•Menthol 

*  Amyl  alcohol 
Burned  mastic 

Tar 
^Pyridine 

•Nicotine 
♦Carbon  disulphide 

♦Xylene 
Burned  coffee 

•Asparagine 
•Anisol 

*Tkiovhenol 
Frankincense 

Celery 
Nutmeg 

Balsam  of  Peru 
Wormwood 

Grapefruit  rind 
Rotten  fruit 

Onion 

Oil  ofjatmine 

Vanilla 
♦Citronellol 

*Eucalyptol 
*Apiol 

*Anethol 
♦Geraniol 

^Citral 
Rotten  flowers 

Allspice 
•Myrtenol 

*Pinene 


Simplex  SnMULi 


E 


S 


R 


B 


1  *Ionone 

24  Oil  ofjatmine 

2  *  Acetic  ether 
31  *Citral 

10  *Carbon  disulphide 

13  *Asparagine 

15  *Thiaphenol 

14  *Anisol 

18  Nutm^ 
29  *Anethol 

16  Frankincense 

19  Balsam  of  Peru 
27  ^Eucalyptol 

35  *Pinene 

7  Tar 

8  *  Pyridine  >^ 

9  ^Nicotine 


Duplex  Stimuli 

FE  26  •Citronellol 

30  *Geraniol 

EP  22  Rotten  fruit 

FP  32  Rotten  flowers 

SR  33  Allspice 

34  *Myrtenol 

RB  6  Burned  mastic 

SB  12  Burned  coffee 

FS  3  ♦Vanillin 

25  Vanilla 

ER  II  ♦Xylene 

PB  5  ♦Amyl  alcohol 

MuunpLEx  Stimuli 


FESR       4 
20 


♦Menthol 
Wormwood 


EPRB    21  Grapefruit  rind 


FPSB      17 

23 
28 


Celery 
Onion 
♦Apiol 
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Simplex  Stimuli 

1.  lonone.  Not  mentioned  by  Henning.  Synthetic  violet:  might  be 
expected  to  belong  to  the  F  comer.  It  is  a  derivative  of  tetrahyoro-beniine 
and  a  vicinal  ring,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  ortho-substitutions,  and  thus 
may  be  said  to  accord  with  Henninc's  theory.  Considered  as  a  possible 
standard  for  the  F  comer,  but  rejected  in  favor  of  oil  of  jasmine  which  has  a 
stronger  odor.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

24.  Oil  of  jasmine.  F.  (H.  82)  Used  throughout  the  experiment  as 
a  standard  for  the  F  comer. 

2.  Acetic  ether.  E.  (H.  83)  Henning  places  all  the  ethers  at  this 
comer  of  the  prism.  Acetic  ether  involves  the  forked  structure  required 
by  Henning's  theory.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

XI.  Citral.  E.  (H.  295)  Used  as  a  standard  for  the  E  comer  through- 
out the  experiment.  It  is  an  open  chain  with  a  fork,  and  readily  condenses 
into  a  ring  with  para-substitution  and  a  fork.  Thus  it  approximately  fits 
Henning's  theory.  Its  structure  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  should  be  ES 
(or  FESK7)  and  not  pure  E.  (Cf.  no.  26.) 

10.  Carbon  disulphide.  P.  (H.  301)  Considered  as  a  possible  stand- 
ard for  the  P  comer,  but  rejected  because  its  odor  is  said  to  be  dueto  im^ 
purities.  As  an  open  chain  involving  sulphur  it  should,  on  Henning's 
theory,  lie  at  the  P  comer.  Used  throughout  Part  I. 

13.  Asparagine.  P.  (H.  301)  O^urs  in  the  form  of  crystals  as  an 
open  chain  mvolving  nitrogen.  It  had  no  perceptible  odor  for  our  Ob.  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Henning  gives  it  as  typical  of  the  P  quaUty.  The 
crystal  was  loaned  us  and  we  were  not  permitted  to  try  dissolving  it.  Used 
only  in  the  very  first  part  of  the  experiment. 

15.  Thiophenol  (MeribaptoTie).  P.  (H.  301)  The  aromatic  meroaptan 
used  was  thiopnenol.  As  a  mono-substitution  of  a  sulphur  chain  in  benzine 
it  is  a  proper  P  on  Henning's  theory.  As  obtained  from  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory it  was  so  strong  as  quickly  to  permeate  the  whole  room  when  the 
bottle  was  opened.  The  method  hit  upon  was  to  hold  an  empty  bottle 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  containing  thiophenol.  In  a  few  minutes 
enough  of  the  stimulus  had  adhered  to  tne  inside  of  the  bottle  to  last  for 
some  time,  but  the  process  had  to  be  repeated  often.  Used  throughout  Part 
I  as  a  standard  for  the  P  comer. 

14.  Anisol.  S.  (H.  292)  A  mono-substitution  product  of  bensine; 
its  pararderivatives  Henning  characterises  as  S.  In  toe  shortened  series 
it  was  eliminated  in  favor  ofnutmeg,  which  has  a  definitely  spicy  quality. 

18.  Nutmeg  (Muskai),  S.  (H.  81)  Whole  nutmegs  were  grated  as 
needed.   Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

29.  Anethol.  S.  (H.  292)  Satisfactory  S  stimulus,  and  used  as  a 
standard  for  the  S  comer  throughout  the  experiment.  It  is  a  para^sub- 
stitution  product  as  required  by  Henning's  theory. 

16.  Frankincense  (Olibanymf  Weihrauch).  R.  (H.  8a)  Weak  stim- 
ulus but  strengthened  by  pulverising.   Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

19.  Balsun  of  Pem.  R.  (H.  84)  Eliminated  because  too  weak  a 
stimulus. 

27.  Eucalyptol.  R.  (H.  207,  </.  84)  Satisfactonr  representative  of 
the  R  comer  ana  used  as  a  stanoard  for  that  comer.  An  inner  ring  as  re- 
quired by  Henning's  theory. 

35.  Pinene.  R.  (H.  297)  A  good  chemical  stimulus  for  the  R  comer. 
It  accords  with  Henning's  cnemical  theory,  since  it  is  an  inner  ring.  Used 
throughout  the  experiment. 

7.  Tar.  B.  (H.  85)  Coal  tar  was  found  to  have  onlv  a  faint  odor, 
whico  was,  however,  strong  enough  when  the  tar  was  pulverised.  Used 
throughout  Part  I. 

8.  P^dine.  B.  (H.  85,  300)  As  pure  pyridine  was  too  strong,  it  was 
diluted  with  distilled  water.   Pyridine  is  a  'smooth'  heterocyclic  nitrogen 
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ring,  and  thus  represents  Henning's  typical  B  both  qualitatively  and 
chemically.  Hence  it  was  used  as  a  standard  for  the  B  comer  throughout 
Parti. 

9.  Nicotine.  B.  (H.  300)  Similar  to  pyridine  both  chemically  and 
in  Henning's  qualitative  classification.  Hence  should  be  satiisfactoryi  but 
proved  too  weak  to  give  good  results.  Used  throughout  Part  I. 

Duplex  Siimtdi 

26.  Citronellol.  FE.  (H.  296)  Eliminated  in  favor  of  eeraniol  (no. 
30)  in  order  to  leduce  the  number  of  stimuli  on  the  FE  line.  It  is  an  open 
chain  with  a  fork  and  readily  condenses  into  a  rin^  with  parsrsubstitution 
and  a  fork,  which  should  presumably  under  Henmng's  theory  make  it  ES 
(or  FESR?)  instead  of  FE. 

30.  Geraniol.  FE.  (H.  296)  Satisfactory  FE  stimulus,  and  used 
throughout  the  experiment.  It  is  an  open  cham  with  a  fork  and  readily 
condenses  into  a  ring  with  para-substitution  and  a  fork.  It  is  therefore 
like  citronellol  and  raises,  b^ause  of  its  chemistry,  the  same  theoretical 
objection.     {Cf.  no.  26.) 

22.  Rotten  fruit.  EP.  Not  mentioned  by  Henning,  although  seem- 
ingly implied  as  an  intermediate.  Early  eliminated,  however,  because 
even  when  very  rotten  it  was  mostlv  like  E.  Rotten  apples  and  oranges 
were  used.   It  was  difficult  to  keep  this  stimulus  constant. 

32.  Carrion  flowers  (Aaspflame).  FP.  (H.  85)  ITie  carrion  flower 
was  not  available,  but  we  used  decayed  flowers.  They  were,  however,  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  decayed  fruit  (cf.  no.  22)  and  were  therefore  elim- 
inated. 

33.  Allspice.  SR.  (Cf.  H.  34)  Ground  allspice.  Used  throughout 
the  experiment  as  presumably  representative  of  the  SR  line. 

34.  M3rrtenoI.  SR.  (H.  298)  According  to  Henning  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  SR  line  since  it  combines  the  inner  and  pararSi^Mtitutiona 
in  the  benzine  ring;  other  texts,  however,  cite  it  as  an  oil  of  uncertain 
composition.   Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

6.  Burned  mastic  (brennendes  Mastixharz).  RB.  (H.  85)  The  mastic 
gum  on  being  burned  forms  a  solid  mass  which  has  no  perceptible  odor. 
Discarded  as  an  impractical  stimulus.  At  best  its  odor  is  very  weak. 

12.  Burned  coffee  (gebrannter  Kaffee).  BS.  (H.  80  This  was  an 
unsatisfactory  stimulus,  for  coffee  exposed  soon  loses  its  odor  and  burning 
or  roasting  does  not  renew  it.  Eliminated  during  the  first  series. 

3.  Vanillin.  FS.  (H.  83)  An  asymmetries  ring  and  thus  in  accord- 
ance with  Henning's  theoiy.   Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

2.^.  Vanilla.  FS.  (H.  83)  Vanilla  beans.  In  the  later  series  vanilla 
was  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  chemical  vanillin  (no.  3)  which  has  a  definite 
composition. 

II.  Xylene.  ER.  (H.  85)  A  disubstitution  of  CHt  f or  H  in  a  ben- 
sine  ring.  Does  not  seem  to  fit  the  chemical  theory.  Used  throughout 
the  experiment. 

5.  Amyl  alcohol.  PB.  (H.  80  An  open  chain  alcohol  (ahydr^en, 
carbon  and  oxygen  coinpound)  with  a  fork,  and  should  therefore  on  Hen- 
fling's  theory  he  at  the  E  comer  and  not  along  this  edge.  Used  throug^ut 
Parti. 

Multiplex  Stimuli 

4.  Menthol.  FESR.  (H.  85)  Henning  places  it  between  E  and  S, 
and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  logic  of  the  prism,  to  be  idso  be- 
tween F  and  R,  although  it  is  not  given  as  a  quadrupiex  stimulus  (H.  06). 
Chemically,  on  Henning's  theory,  it  should  be  a  triplex  (EBS)  stimmusL 
since  it  combines  the  para-(S),  ortho-(F),  and  forked  (E)  structures.  Used 
throughout  the  experiment. 
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20.  Wormwood  (Wermutarien).  FESR.  (H.  96)  Unfortunately  had 
to  be  eliminated  because  a  very  wc»ak  stimulus,  although  it  is,  according 
to  Henning,  the  typical  quadruplex  stimulus  of  tnis  face  of  the  prism.  Men- 
thol (t^.  no.  4)  is  theoreticallv  a  representative  of  the  interior  ofthis  face. 

21.  Grapefruit  rind  (Pomvelmusfrucht).  EPRB.  (H.  96)  Henning 
mentions  grapefruit  for  the  middle  of  the  EIPRB  face.  New  rind  had  to  be 
obtained  frequently,  as  it  decayed  rapidly.    Used  throughout  Part  I. 

17.  Celery.  rPSB.  (H.85,  96)  Celery  seed.  Celery  according  to 
Henning  represents  the  quadruplex  stimulus  for  this  face  of  the  pnsm. 
Used  t£jx)Ughout  Part  I. 

23.  Onion.  FPSB.  (H.  85)  Eliminated  because  celery  (no.  17)  repre- 
sents the  same  place  on  the  prism  and  is  a  more  constant  stimulus. 

28.  Apiol.  FPSB.  (H.  96)  Satisfactory  as  a  stimulus,  and  used 
throughout  Part  I.  It  is  a  complex  pentarsubstitution  product,  apparently 
not  related  to  Henning's  chemistry  of  the  prism. 

Procedure.  Henning  insists  on  dirhinic  smelling.*  To  ensure  the  use  of 
both  nostrils,  50  cc.  glass-stopper^  salt^nouth  bottles  (6.34  cm.  deep,  2.54 
cm.  mouth-duuneter)  were  used  for  presenting  the  stimuli.  Henning  also 
states  that  memory-smells,  akin  to  memory-colors,  fuse  with  the  quality 
when  the  Ob  know  the  nature  of  the  substances.*  To  pay  regard  to  this 
admonition,  the  bottleswere  covered  with  paper  and  the  Ob  were  instructed 
not  to  look  within.  The  different  stimuli  were  identified  by  inconspicuous 
numbers  on  the  covering  of  the  bottles.  The  numbers  had  no  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  odors  on  the  prism. 

Standards,  As  a  standard  for  the  F-comer  there  was  a  choice  amone 
several  of  the  essential  perfume  oils,  oil  of  jasmine,  oil  of  geranium,  oil  of 
ylang-^lang,  and  tonka  bean,  oppoponax,  mimosa  and  ooumarin.  We  selected 
oil  ofjasminej  which  was  of  sufficient  strength  for  a  satisfactory  stuidard, 
after  rejecting  the  chemical  ionone  (t;.  mpra). 

For  the  E-comer  there  was  a  choice  ot  the  several  ethereal  oils,  such  as 
oil  of  lemon  peel,  oil  of  lime,  oil  of  orange,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ethers,  e.  g., 
acetic  ether.  Citral  was  chosen  as  a  standard  on  account  of  its  Imown 
chemical  nature  as  against  the  oils,  and  because  it  has  a  stronger  and  more 
distinct  odor  than  the  ethers. 

For  the  P-comer  there  was  the  choice  of  carbon  disulphide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  mercaptans,  the  cacodyls^  and  the  stabines.  Carbon  disul- 
phide was  not  used  because  its  odor  is  said  to  be  due  merelv  to  the  presence 
of  impurities.  Tkiopheriolf  one  of  the  mercaptans,  was  selected  b^»use  of 
its  distinct  strength  of  odor. 

For  the  S-comer,  from  the  ordinar3r  roioes  and  several  chemicals,  anethol 
was  chosen  on  account  of  known  chemical  structure  and  availability. 

Eucalyptol  was  chosen  for  the  R^comer,  from  among  frankincense,  oil 
of  cedarwood,  tincture  of  myrrh,  etc.,  because  of  its  known  chemical  struc- 
ture. 

From  a  number  of  chemicals  at  the  B-comer,  pyridine  was  chosen  be- 
cause sufficiently  strong  and  easily  available. 

The  standards  thus  selected  were  covered  with  paper,  as  were  the 
other  stimuli,  but  were  prominently  marked  with  large  black  gummed 
letters  from  I  to  N.  These  letters  were  chosen  as  having  fewer  associations 
than  those  at  the  becinninff  or  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  as  having  no  re- 
lation to  the  names  of  the  Henning  classes  or  of  the  substances.  The  trans- 
lation from  the  arbitrary  symbol  to  the  Henning  class-symbol  is  as 
follows:  I»F,  J»E,  K»P,  L-S,  M-R,  and  N-B. 

*Heiming,  11-17. 
*Henning,  26-39. 
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Observers 

The  Os  who  took  part  in  this  experiment  were  H,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Halverson;  Ba,  Dr.  Marjory  Bates;  and  Mo,  Miss  E.  F.  Moller, 
all  generally  trained  in  introspection  upon  qualitative  processes. 
They  all  had  complete  dirhmic  olfaction.  Another  0  was  re- 
jected because  of  monorhinic  olfaction,  due  presumably  to 
partial  obstruction  of  one  of  the  nasal  passages.  His  inability 
to  make  satisfactory  judgments  in  the  prelinimary  experiments 
supports  Henning's  statement  that  dirhmic  smelling  is  necessary 
for  the  complete  appreciation  of  olfactory  quality. 

/.     Test  of  the  Prism  by  a  Method  of  Paired  Comparisons 

The  first  method  of  experimentation  was  a  form  of  paired 
comparisons,  modified  to  suit  the  implications  of  the  Henning 
prism.  Every  stimulus  was  presented  to  the  0  with  every  dif- 
ferent pair  of  the  six  standards.  He  was  allowed  to  smell  the 
three  stimuU  in  any  order  and  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  de- 
sired, and  was  instructed  to  report  which  of  the  two  standards 
the  comparison  stimulus  resembled  more  closely  in  olfactory 
quaUty.  Half-hour  periods  of  experimentation  were  used  to 
avoid  excessive  adaptation.  The  frequency  of  the  selection  of 
the  standards  was  computed  for  each  stimulus;  'equal'  judg- 
ments were  counted  one-half  for  each  of  two  standards. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  and  m.v.  of  nine  series,  three  sets 
of  observations  with  each  of  three  Os.  It  is  apparent  from  in- 
spection of  the  table  that  variability  is  great  and  that  no  abso- 
lute verification  of  the  prism  was  achieved.  The  original  data 
show  that  this  variabiUty  occurred  both  between  Os  and  be- 
tween the  three  series  of  a  single  0.  In  fact  it  was  the  lai^ge 
amount  of  variability  that  determined  us  to  combine  all  series 
for  all  Os  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  general  tendency  among 
observations  which  should  support  Henning's  theory. 

In  examining  the  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  maximal 
rank  imder  a  metnod  of  paired  comparisons  with  six  paired  standards  is  5: 
the  ranks  for  a  single  stimulus,  unless  there  are  tie  cases,  should  be  5,  4,  3, 
2,  ly  o.  The  averages,  however,  show  no  such  wide  scatter  of  ranks:  the 
scores  are  reduced  and  brought  closer  together  bv  the  large  variability 
included  in  the  average.  Thus  also  the  table  shows  that  the  m.v.'s  are  large 
with  respect  to  the  average  ranks.  If  the  results  expressed  in  the  table 
were  perfectly  self-consistent,  the  m.  v.  in  every  case  would  be  o;  if  they 
were  mconsistent  with  maximum  perversity  the  m.  v.  could  be  as  high  as 
2^.  The  average  m.  v.  for  the  entire  table  (108  cases)  actually  is  1.12. 
This  means,  at  any  rate,  that  Ob  accustomed  to  introspective  observation 
upon  qualitative  processes,  and  presumably  indisposed  to  objectification 
of  odors,  could  nevertheless  not  give  judjpnents  consistent  with  themselves 
or  with  one  another  when  the  task  consisted  in  relating  unknown  stimuli 
qualitatively  to  the  comers  of  the  supposed  prism.  At  least  we  may  assert 
that  the  prism  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  establish  observationally  as  is  the 
color  pynimid. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  rank  order  of  variability  for  the  prin- 
cipal qualitative  groups  is,  from  the  most  to  the  least  consistent,  F,  B,  R, 
E,  P,  S.  The  low  rank  of  E  and  S  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  groups,  as  Henning  points  out,^^  are  related.    Most  fruits  are  aLso 

3dcy  in  odor,  and  the  forked  structure  is  apt  to  be  added  to  a  para-riDjs. 
ence  actually  the  supposedly  E  stimuli  are  not  pure  E  and  may  deviate  in 
some  unpredictable  manner  toward  S.  Similarly  the  S's  under  our  method 
of  expenmentation  ma^  deviate  toward  E,  for  the  reason  that  citral,  the 
standard  for  E,  approxunates  an  ES  stimulus.  This  defect  lies  in  the  Hen- 
ning theory;  we  could  not  with  assurance  choose  a  better  standard  for  E. 
Consistency  is  high  for  F  and  R,  for  these  groups  are  more  definitely  es- 
tablishable.  Introspection  shows  F  and  R  to  be  quite  different  in  quality^ 
and  they  are  never  confused  as  are  E  and  S.  In  general,  the  PB  portion 
of  the  prism  is  unsatisfactory  because  too  few  stmiuli  can  be  found  ade- 
quately to  represent  it,  and  the  positions  of  P  and  B  in  the  rank  order  given 
above  are  less  significant  than  those  for  the  other  four  groups. 

The  variabuty,  as  shown  in  Table  II,  seems  not  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
practice  within  the  limits  of  our  experiment,  for  the  third  series  shows  just 
as  little  agreement  among  Os  as  did  the  first  series. 

In  the  face  of  such  great  variability  the  natural  resort  is  to 
statistical  procedure.  We  have  therefore  correlated  the  theo- 
retical ranks,  which  would  obtain  if  the  three  sides  of  the 
Henning  prism  are  squares,  with  the  observed  ranks. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  theoretical  ranks  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent for  simplex,  duplex  and  multiplex  stimuli.  For  a  simplex 
stimulus  the  quality  for  the  comer  at  which  it  lies  should  rank 
5;  the  three  comers,  equaJly  distant  from  this  comer  by  the 
side  of  a  square,  should  each  rank  3,  and  the  two  remaining 
comers,  distant  by  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  should  rank  0.5 
each.  With  a  duplex  stimi3us  the  two  adjacent  comers  should 
rank  4.5  each,  and  the  four  remaining  comers  1.5  each.  With  a 
quadruplex  stimulus  the  four  equidistant  comers  should  rank 
3.5  each;  and  the  two  remaining  comers  should  receive  no 
score  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  prism  is  hollow  and  there  is 
no  single  continuum  leading  to  the  opposite  edge  whereby  a 
judgment  of  similarity  can  be  made.  Theoretically  the  ideal 
series  of  ranks  would  be: 
For  a  simplex  stimulus:  5,  3,  3,  3,  0.5,  0.5. 
For  a  duplex  stimulus:  4.5,  4.5,  1.5,  1.5,  1.5,  1.5. 
For  a  quadruplex  stimulus:  3.5,  3.5,  3-S>  3-Si  o,  o. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  (products-moments)  between 
these  theoretical  and  the  observed  values  are  as  follows: 

Standard  Stimulus:        F         E         P         S         R        B 

r=  .360     .432     .309     .334     .435     ."9 

P.E.r=      .138     .129     .144     .141     .129     .157 

The  average  correlation  is  r=  .331.  The  low  value  for  B  (r« 
.119)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  potentially  B  stimulus 
tended  to  yield  to  all  the  other  five  groups  in  judged  similarity; 
cf.  Table  II. 

^^Henning,  295. 
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In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  we  succeeded  in  verifying 
the  Henning  prism  only  to  the  extent  of  agreement  that  is  in- 
dicated by  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  30%  to  40%.  We  shall 
see  later  some  of  the  difficulties  which  accounted  for  this  rather 
unexpected  failure. 


//.     Te8t  of  the  FESR  Face  by  a  Method  of  Qualitative  Placement 

Since  the  PB  line  and  its  adjacent  faces  could  be  only  in- 
completely filled  in,  we  decided  to  confine  our  further  experi- 
mentation to  the  FESR  face,  for  which  nimierous  representar 
tives  were  available. 

The  Ob  were  trained  to  make  judgments  of  qualitative  relationship  in 
the  following  manner.  A  card  15  inches  on  a  side  was  divided  into  35 
three-inch  squares.  Twenty-five  small  colored  squares  about  one  inch  on 
a  side,  all  between  red  and  blue  and  of  various  tints,  a  systematic  selection 
from  the  Milton-Bradley  series,  were  cut  from  colored  papers.  A  light 
red,  a  dark  red,  a  light  blue  and  a  dark  blue  were  placed  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  square,  thus  indicating  a  red-blue  bidimensional  qualitative  con- 
tinuum in  which  the  hue  varied  in  one  dimension  and  the  tint  in  the  other. 
The  Ob  were  asked  to  place,  separately,  each  one  of  the  other  21  colors  in  the 
continuum  in  qualitative  relationship  to  the  four  standards  at  the  comers. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  performing  this  task  acciirately. 

These  conditions  were  now  duplicated  for  the  FESR  face 
of  Henning's  prism.  The  F,  E,  S,  and  R  standards  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  colors  at  the  comers  of  the  large  square,  and 
the  0&  were  asked  to  place  singly  on  the  square  every  one  of 
the  1 1  olfactory  stimuli  of  the  FESR  group  in  qualitative  re- 
lation to  the  standards.  A  series  consisted  of  the  placement  of 
each  of  the  11  stimuli.  Ten  such  series  were  taken,  each  at  a 
separate  session.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III  and  in 
Figg.  1-3.  In  the  figures  the  circles  show  the  position  of  average 
placement  for  such  stimuU  as  the  0  was  able  to  place  as  many 
as  five  times  out  of  10  trials,  and  the  lines  run  from  the  posi- 
tions of  actual  placement  to  the  average. 

All  the  Ob  experienced  difficulty  in  making  the  placements,  a  diffi- 
culty which  they  did  not  have  in  the  preliminary  trial  with  the  colors. 
They  responded  differently,  however.  Mo  accepted  the  instruction  and 
managed  every  time  to  find  a  place  for  every  stimulus;  Ba  found  a  place 
for  only  three  of  the  11  stimuli  five  or  more  times.  Ba  was  never  well 
satisfied  with  her  judgments  and  worked  under  protest.  No  stimulus  did 
she  place  more  than  seven  times  out  of  10;  every  stimulus  she  placed  at 
least  once.  Altogether  she  made  36  placements  out  of  a  possible  no.  H 
I^aced  eight  stimuli  five  or  more  times  and  made  76  placements  out  of  1 10. 
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Table  III 

Average  placement  of  1 1  stimuli  by  3  Os  (Ba,  H,  Mo)  in  the  FESR 
face  of  the  prism,  x  «  horizontal  displacement  from  the  FS  edge  toward  the 
ER  edge;  y» vertical  displacement  from  the  SR  edge  towards  the  FE 
edge.  All  figures  are  in  umts  defined  by  lengUi  of  side  » 10  units,  i.  e.,  the 
maximal  horizontal  or  vertical  displacement  is  10  and  the  maximal  diag- 
onal displacement  is  14.14.  Average  displacement  is  the  average  deviation 
of  the  placements  from  the  average  position  shown  in  Figg.  1-3.  Ten  trials 
for  eacn  stimulus  were  given  each  0,  but  H  and  Ba  did  not  alwa3r8  succeed 
in  making  a  placement  within  the  square.  When  the  number  of  placements 
is  less  than  5,  no  averages  have  been  computed. 

Comparison    No.  Average  x  Average  y  Average 

Stimulus      Cases  Displac^ent 

No.  Class  Ba  H  Mo     Ba  H    Mo      Ba    H    Mo      Ba     H     Mo 

I  F  6  10  10  2.50  8.92  3.35  6.66  9.91  7.35  3.83  1.27  3.33 

3  E  I  10  10      —  7.35  5.50      —  8.35  5.50      —  3.71  3.13 

3  FS  3  4  10      —  —300      —      —8.50      —      —1.79 

4  FESR  3  10  10  —  5.75  4.75  —  4.35  4.66  —  1.79  3.04 
II  ER  I  I  10  —  —  7.00  —  —  i.35  —  —  3.31 
16  R  7  0103.58  —4.754.35  —8.003.07  —1.50 
18  S  3  9  10  —  0.583.50  —3.004.35  —  1.53  3.17 
30  FE  3  10  10      —  3-755.25      —  4-75  505      —3.71  1.06 

33  SR        3     5  10      —    0.504.35      —  4.00  A. 50      —1.543.35 

34  SR        5     9  10  650  10.00  7.75  3.50  3.33  6.35  3.46  1.56  1.38 

35  R  3     8  10      —  10.00  6.00      —  1.58  5.50      —  1. 14  3.06 

Average  3.83  1.70  1.98 

The  figures  and  Table  III  show  that  the  Os  varied  consider- 
ably. H  was  the  most  consistent  0:  on  the  average  his  dis- 
placement of  a  stimulus  from  its  average  position  was  1.70, 
where  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  square  is  10.  Mo  is  the  next 
most  consistent,  with  an  average  displacement  of  1.98.  Her 
greater  variability  may  be  due  to  her  acceptance  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  her  to  place  all  the  stimuli.  Ba, 
however,  who  refused  to  make  placements  because  of  her  lack 
of  assurance,  is  still  less  consistent  for  the  three  bottles  which 
she  placed  5,  6,  and  7  times;  her  average  displacement  is  2.82. 
We  took  protocols  from  all  the  Os  concerning  their  procedure 
in  making  placements.  H  and  Mo  both  reported  that  they  be- 
gan by  selecting  the  one  of  the  four  standards  that  most  re- 
sembled the  comparison  stimulus.  Then  they  found  the  stand- 
ard or  standards  which  next  most  resembled  the  comparison 
stimulus,  and  placed  it  with  respect  to  all  the  standards  that 
had  come  under  consideration,  correcting  the  placement  with 
respect  to  the  remaining  standard  or  standards  later.  JIfo's  pro- 
cedure was  more  fixed  than  H*b.  After  deciding  upon  the  first 
standard,  she  always  went  on  to  place  the  comparison  stimulus 
in  relation  to  the  two  adjacent  standards,  en&ig  with  a  final 
correction  which  took  account  of  the  standard  diagonally  oppo- 
site. Ba  gave  little  account  of  method,  since  she  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rejection  of  stimuli  thim  with  their  placement. 
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All  three  Os  had  a  great  deal  to  say  of  the  dfficiilty  of  the 
task.  Resemblance  was  not  apparent,  as  with  the  colors,  and 
the  odors  sometunes  seemed  complex. 

After  the  completion  of  the  main  series  with  the  FESR  faoe  of  the 
prism,  we  conducted  a  supplementary  series  in  which  each  O  was  asked 
to  place  every  stimulus  once  and  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  method  of 
placement. 

These  supplementary  protocols  accorded  in  general  method  of  plao^ 
ment  with  the  accounts  given  during  the  main  series  mentioned  above. 
In  addition,  however,  they  brought  out  certain  typical  difficulties  of  the 
task  which  bear  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  prism.  These  difficulties 
may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(i)  Occasionally  a  stimulus  is  reported  as  resembling  none  of  the  four 
standards  and  ia  placed  off  the  square.  (No.  33,  allspice,  for  Ba;  no.  35, 
pinene,  for  Mo.) 

(2)  Frequently  stimuli  resemble  a  standard  and  some  other  unknown 
quality  that  does  not  lie  in  the  square.  Such  qualities  belong  to  some  ex- 
tension of  the  continuum  bevond  the  smiare,  and  are  propeny  placed  off 
the  square.  (No.  3,  vanillin,  for  Ba  and  H;  no.  4,  menthol,  for  Ba;  no.  1 1, 
xylene,  for  H;  no.  16,  frankincense,  for  H;  no.  30,  geraniol,  for  Ba;  no. 
33,  allspice,  for  H  and  Mo;  no.  35^  pinene,  for  Ba  and  H.) 

(3)  Occasionally  a  triplex  qiiality  is  reported  as  about  equally  similar 
to  three  standards  but  not  resembling  the  fourth.  Strictly  speakmg,  such 
a  quality  can  not  be  placed  in  the  square,  since  its  placement  with  respect 
to  three  comers  immediatelv  implies  a  relationship  to  the  fourth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mo  placed  such  stimuli  near  the  center  of  the  square  in  spite 
of  the  incorrect  implication.  (No.  2,  acetic  ether,  for  Mo;  no.  30,  geraniol, 
for  Mo,) 

(4)  Sometimes  there  is  reported  a  duplex  Quality  resembilng  dia^nally 
opposite  standards.  Such  a  quality  also  ought  not  to  be  pla^d,  smoe  its 
location  near  the  midpoint  of  a  diagonal  puts  it  also  at  the  midixunt  of  the 
other  diagonal  and  renders  it  a  ouadruplex  quality.  In  three  of  these  cases 
the  stimuli  were  actually,  though  thus  incorrectly,  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  square;  in  one  case  Ba  refused  to  make  a  placement  because  of  the 
incompatibility  involved.  (No.  i,  ionone^  reported  ES  b^  Ba  and  not 
.placea;  no.  4,  menthol,  reported  FR  by  n,  altnou^h  Henning  calls  it  ES; 

no.  13,  nutmeg,  reported  ES  by  Mo;  no.  30,  geramol,  report^  ES  by  H.) 
It  is  to  be  recalled  that  Henning  especialw  notes  the  existence  of  the  du- 
plex ES,  although  he  does  not  explain  the  inconsistency  that  it  implies 
in  the  prism. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  figures  that  the  placements  tend  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  square.  Various  factors  may  account  for 
this  result,  (i)  Since  the  placements  were  bounded  by  the  edges 
of  the  square,  chance  placement  would  tend  toward  the  midSe. 
(2)  The  odors  were  noted  for  their  dissimilarity  from  the  stand- 
ards. Even  on  Henning's  theory,  two  F's,  for  example,  may 
be  very  different  sensations.  Since  the  four  standards  only 
were  given,  the  tendency  must  have  been  to  place  the  stimuU 
well  away  from  the  comers.  (3)  It  is  possible  that  the  method 
of  placement  which  Mo  employed  led  her  to  put  most  of  her 
comparison  stimuli  near  the  center.  By  invariably  bringing  the 
stimuli  into  relation  with  three  standards  she  tended  to  favor 
placements  in  the  positions  of  multiplex  stimuU  and  to  dis- 
courage placements  as  duplex  and  simplex  odors.  In  examining 
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the  figures,  then,  we  must  take  into  account  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  center  and  attend  more  to  the  relative  placement 
than  to  the  actual  position  in  the  given  FESR  square. 

We  may  now  examine  the  results  for  each  of  the  stimuli 
separately,  noting  the  stimulus  number,  the  substance,  the 
Henning  classification,  and  the  Os  who  placed  it  five  or  more 

times. 

1.  lonone.  F.  Ba,  Hj  Mo,  Chemically  it  should  be  a  good  F.  Ba 
and  Mo  place  it  toward  F  in  their  constellations,  but  H  consistently  ap- 
proximates it  to  E. 

30.  Geraniol.  FE.  H^  Mo,  Henning  classifies  it  as  FE.  Chemically 
however  (see  above)  it  should  be  ES,  which  under  the  lone  of  the  square 
continuum  should  become  FESR.  Both  Os  localize  it  in  tne  center,  as  its 
chemistry  on  Henning's  assumptions  would  require. 

2.  Acetic  ether.  E.  H,  Mo,  Chemically  also  it  should  be  E.  ^f 
places  it  near  E  and  Mo  places  it  near  the  center;  H's  greatest  deviations 
are,  however,  toward  the  center  and  Af  o's  toward  E. 

II.  Xylene.  ER.  Mo.  Supposedly  ER,  but  does  not  accord  with 
the  chemical  theory  (see  above).  Mo  places  it  consistently  near  the  ER 
side  of  her  constellation. 

16.  Frankincense.  R.  Ba,  Mo,  Ba  makes  it  central  and  Mo  places 
it  toward  the  FE  side.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  R.  It  was,  however,  a  weak 
stimulus  and  less  satisfactory  on  this  account  than  others. 

35.  Pinene.  R.  H,  Mo,  Also  belongs  chemically  at  R.  H  places  it 
at  R  with  great  consistency,  but  Afo  places  it  near  the  center. 

33.  Allspice.  SR.  £f ,  Mo.  We  assumed  that  it  should  be  SR  from 
Henmng's  account  of  this  line.  It  is  probably  to  be  considered  an  S  since 
it  is  close  to  no.  i8. 

34.  Mvrtenol.  SR.  Ba,  H,  Mo.  According  to  Henning  this  is  also 
chemically  oR,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  his  formula.  H, 
however,  makes  it  definitely  ER;  Mo  locates  it  toward  ER;  and  Ba  puts 
it  as  near  ER  as  SR. 

18.    Nutmeg.  S.   H.  Mo.  Both  Os  place  it  toward  the  S  comer. 

3.  Vanillin.  FS.  Mo,  She  makes  it  F  rather  than  FS. 

4.  Menthol.  FESR.  H,  Mo,  According  to  Henning  it  is  a  duplex 
ES;  according  to  its  chemistry  it  ^ould  be  tnplex  FES;  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  square  continuum  it  would  have  to  be  FESR  if  it  were  ES. 
Both  Os  conform  to  Henning's  statement  bv  placing  it  near  the  center. 
It  does  not  seem  to  tend  toward  the  F  side,  however. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement  of  the  agreement 
of  these  results  with  Henning's  theory.  So  many  factors  enter 
in,  and  agreement  can  occur  or  fail  in  so  many  ways.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  measure  the  deviation  of  the  average  position 
from  the  theoretical  place  for  each  stimulus,  but  in  so  doing 
we  encounter  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  the  tendency  of  all 
Os  to  group  the  placements  in  the  center  of  the  square.  We 
have  shown  the  possible  causes  for  this  tendency,  and  it  does 
not  seem  fair  to  include  it  as  a  factor  in  any  measure  of  the  re- 
lationship between  observation  and  theory.  Accordingly  we 
undertook  to  correct  for  it  by  redrawing  the  squares  of  Figg. 
1-3  so  that  they  would  just  include  all  the  average  points  (see 
dotted  squares  in  the  figures)  and  computing  the  average  devi- 
ation, for  each  0,  of  the  average  placement  from  the  theoretical 
position.  If  the  side  of  the  reduced  square  be  taken  as  lo  units, 
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then  these  average  displacements  in  terms  of  such  imits  are  as 
follows:  for  Ba,  4.85;  for  H,  4.23;  for  Mo,  5.35.  In  other 
words,  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  actual  placement 
is  on  the  average  about  one-half  the  length  of  a  side  of  the 
square  for  every  0.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  agree- 
ment with  theory  is  very  much  greater  in  these  series  with  the 
FESR  face  than  the  correlation  of  30-40%  that  we  found  before 
for  the  entire  prism. 

Logical  and  Factual  Inadequacies  of  Henning'a  Theory 

I. The  prismatic  theory  of  odor  may  be  said  in  general  still 
to  be  insijfficiently  worked  out.  For  certain  portions  of  the 
prism  Henning  gives  numerous  examples  that  should  enable 
one  more  or  less  readily  to  reconstruct  the  qualitative  S3n3tem 
in  experience,  but  in  other  portions  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  necessary  stimuli  is  still  lacking. 

Thus  a  discussion  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  tri- 
angular bases  of  the  prism  is  entirely  lacking;  presiunably  tri- 
plex odors  should  lie  here. 

Moreover,  stimuli  for  the  two  faces  which  include  the  PB 
line  are  insufficient.  Henning  himself  noted  the  difficulty  of 
filling  out  the  PB  line,  but  the  adjacent  faces  are  also  inad- 
equately represented.  We  obtained  no  satisfactory  stimuli  for 
the  FP,  EP,  SB,  and  RB  lines,  and  Henning  gives  no  definite 
chemical  substances  that  belong  to  these  positions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  quadruplex  odors  belonging  to  these  faces,  we  find 
that  FPSB  can  be  adequately  represented  by  the  celery  lac- 
tones, the  onion  esters,  and  the  parsley  phenols,  of  which  apiol 
is  an  example;  but  the  EPRB  face  has  only  the  indefinite  odor 
of  grapefruit  to  represent  it. 

Another  insufficiency  appears  at  the  E  comer.  Most  of  the 
fruity  odors,  which  belong  to  this  group,  are  actually  similar  to 
S,  so  that  they  are  not  proper  representatives  of  E.  Henning's 
own  statement,  the  chemistry  of  these  odors  according  to  Hen- 
ning's theory,  and  our  own  quaUtative  findings  accord  here. 

2.  Henning's  chemical  theory  also  presents  insufficiencies  in 
the  FPSB  and  EPRB  faces.  It  is  not  made  clear  how  chemical 
intermediates  between  P  and  B,  on  the  one  hand,  and  F,  E,  S, 
and  R,  on  the  other,  can  occur  or  what  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
mediate would  be.  The  lack  of  examples  makes  it  impossible 
to  deduce  generalizations.  There  is  no  apparent  chemical 
reason  why  apiol,  for  example,  a  complex  penta-substitution 
product,  should  be  a  quadruplex  FPSB  stimulus. 

3.  The  question  arises  whether  the  FESR  face  is  properiy 
a  square.  The  close  relationship  of  the  E  and  S  comers  suggests 
that  the  ES  diagonal  may  be  shorter  than  the  FR  diagonal.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  face  is  theoretically  a  square  and 
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that  the  best  practicable  stimuli  for  E  are  ES,  with  pure  E  lying 
diagonally  out  beyond,  very  much  as  the  comers  of  the  theoreti- 
cal color  triangle  lie  beyond  the  actual  spectral  triangle  enclosed 
within  it. 

4.  The  existence  of  triplex  odors  in  a  face  seems  to  con- 
stitute a  logical  difficulty  for  the  prismatic  theory,  in  which  the 
odors  on  a  line  should  be  duplex  and  the  odors  m  a  face  quad- 
ruplex.  Henning,  however,  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  tri- 
plex odors  (e.  g.,  thymol,  p.  299,  and  dehydrocamphylcarbinol. 
p.  299),  and  our  Ob  abo  report  triplex  odors  which  they  have 
for  this  reason  difficulty  in  placing  upon  the  square  (e.  g.,  acetic 
ether,  FES,  and  geraniol,  FER,  for  Mo). 

5.  An  even  more  fundamental  logical  difficulty  with  the 
prism  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  duplex  odors  for  the 
diagonally  opposite  comers.  Henning  especially  notes  the  usual- 
ness of  the  ES  odorSy  and  our  observer  H  reported  menthol  as 
FR.  If  the  prism  is  to  stand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ES 
stimuli  shoidd  abo  be  FR  and  conversely,  for  only  quadmplez 
odors  could  lie  at  the  center  of  the  diagonals.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  the  prism  and  not  with  Henning's  observations;  our 
Ob  frequently  reported  ES  odors. 

The  solution  may  lie  in  some  other  geometrical  construction 
If  a  solid  tetrahedron  were  substituted  for  the  FESR  face,  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  all  duplex,  triplex  and  quadmplex 
odors  that  could  lie  between  these  four  comers.  If  the  other 
faces  were  similar,  we  might  have  a  hollow  hypernsoUd  with 
solid  tetrahedrons  as  its  sides.  There  is  no  reason  why  mental 
continua  should  occur  only  under  Euclidian  limitations. 

6.  This  same  difficulty  with  the  ES  odors  appears  also 
on  the  side  of  the  stimulus.  ES  stimuli  are  normal,  for  the 
forked  structure  is  found  attached  to  the  para-substitution. 
If  Henning's  theory  were  to  be  taken  strictly  there  should  be 
no  such  stimuli  nor  combinations  of  inner  with  ortho-rings  (FR) ; 
the  combination  of  one  pair  of  these  characteristics  should  ne- 
cessitate the  addition  of  the  other  pair.  Geraniol,  citral,  and 
citronellol  all  violate  the  logic  of  the  prism,  in  that  they  com- 
bine para-substitution  with  a  fork  without  further  additions. 

7.  Similarly,  there  should  be  no  chemically  triplex  stimuli* 
since  the  position  of  the  odor  of  such  a  stimulus  in  a  face  implies 
a  similarity  to  the  fourth  comer.  The  case  of  menthol  illus- 
trates both  this  difficulty  and  the  one  preceding.  Henning  de- 
scribes menthol  as  ES,  a  duplex  odor,  and  H  called  it  duplex 
FR.  Chemically,  it  combines  the  ortho-  and  para-substitution 
with  a  forked  structure,  and  should  be  a  triplex  stimulus,  FES. 
Logically,  however,  since  it  lies  in  a  face,  it  should  be  a  quad- 
mplex FESR. 
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8.  A  general  difficulty  with  the  Henning  theory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  explain  a  qualitative  continuum  by  cor- 
relation with  discrete  chemical  changes.  From  S  to  F,  for 
example,  there  is  only  one  possible  chemical  intermediate,  the 
asymmetrical  ring  that  combines  the  para-  and  ortho-sub- 
stitution, whereas  there  are  apparently  many  qualities,  with 
perhaps  the  possibility  of  continuous  qualitative  change. 

9.  In  basing  the  FESR  face  on  the  benzine  ring,  it  must  be 
noted  that  Henning  is  interpreting  the  nature  of  the  E  stimuli 
rather  broadly.  These  molecules,  bearing  a  forked  structiu^, 
are  open  chains  and  not  rings.  Their  relation  to  the  benzine 
group  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  they  may  readily  condense 
into  rings. 

The  molecules  of  the  P  stimuli  Henning  describes  as  disrupted 
rings  (Aufsplitterung  der  Ringe),  although  they  are  open  chains 
without  relation  to  the  cyclic  molecules.  It  would  seem  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  do 
above,  upon  the  nature  of  the  osmophores  and  not  upon  the 
molecular  structure. 

10.  The  chemical  theory  does  not  permit  rigorous  predic- 
tion of  quality,  if  Henning's  qualitative  descriptions  are  ac- 
cepted. Among  our  own  stimuli  the  following  inconsistencies 
appeared.  Citral,  described  as  E  by  Henning,  should  be  ES 
on  the  basis  of  its  molecular  structure.  CitroneUol  and  geraniol 
Henning  seems  to  characterize  as  FE:  their  structure  demands 
that  they  be  ES:  they  include  no  ortho-substitution  products 
that  would  make  them  F.  Menthol,  as  we  have  seen,  is  called 
ES  by  Henning,  when  chemically  it  is  FES.  Amyl  alcohol  is 
an  open  chain  with  a  fork  and  belongs  chemically  at  E,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  besides  the  animal  f oetors  that  Henning 
places  on  the  PB  line.  Xylene  is  a  disubstitution  product  and 
might  be  expected  to  be  F  or  S;  it  is  placed  by  Henning  on  the 
ER  line.  Carbon  disulphide  has  a  proper  formula  to  represent 
the  P  comer,  but  its  odor  is  said  to  be  due  to  impurities. 

11.  Criticism  of  the  chemical  theory  has  necessarily  been 
based  on  the  internal  consistency  of  Henning's  own  presenta- 
tion. Criticism  of  the  prismatic  theory  of  olfactory  quality  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  present  study.  In  it  we  have  shown 
by  a  method  of  paired  comparisons,  involving  stimuli  that 
should  represent  the  entire  prism,  that  we  could  obtain  only 
30-40%  correlation  between  the  qualitative  relationships  as 
stated  by  Henning  and  as  observed  by  our  Os.  We  have  also 
shown  that,  in  placing  stimuli  within  the  FESR  face,  our  Os, 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for  their  tendency  to  place  all 
unknowns  toward  the  center  of  the  square,  deviated  from  Hen- 

dng's  placement  by  an  amount  equal  to  about  one-half  the 
'de  of  the  square.  Both  these  results,  however,  issue  from  data 
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where  individual  variation  is  large,  so  that  it  may  be  argued 
that  our  failure  better  to  verify  the  theory  may  be  due  to  some 
fundamental  diflSculty  in  observing  the  qualitative  relation- 
ships implied.  The  existence  of  such  difficulties  was  apparent 
in  certain  series  where  the  Os  found  some  unknowns  related  to 
quaUties  not  represented  in  the  system  and  (rarely)  to  no  quali- 
ties in  the  system  at  all. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  Henning's  theories  repre- 
sent an  advance,  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth.  They  can 
not,  however,  be  appUed  rigorously,  nor  does  the  smell  prism 
represent  so  definitely  understood  a  system  of  quaUties  as  does 
the  color  pyramid. 

Note  on  Dimmick's  Experiment 

Since  the  acceptance  of  this  manuscript  for  publication  Dimmick  haa 
published  "A  Note  on  Henning's  Smell  Series."'®  Our  proof  sheets  do  not 
afford  an  adequate  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  Dimmick's  experi- 
ment with  ours,  but  subsequent  discussion  may  be  avoided  if  certain 
divergences  between  the  two  experiments  are  noted  here. 

Both  experiments  are  prejudiced  to  some  extent  by  necessary  method- 
ical presuppositions.  Dimmick  assimied  the  validity  of  the  prismatic 
theory  of  quality  and  sought  to  determine  the  b^t  or  most  constant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theory;  his  study  can  not  constitute  a  critioue  of  the 
theory,  but  has  the  advantage  of  determining  the  best  principal  oaors  under 
the  theory.  Our  study,  on  the  other  hand,  raises  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  degree  of  applicability  of  the  prismatic  theory,  out  necessarilv  had  to 
assume  specific  stimuli  as  representative  of  the  pnncipal  classes  of  odor. 

Our  effort  to  obtain  standards  of  definite  chemical  composition  renders 
comparison  difficult.  Dimmick  justifies  our  F  standard  (oil  of  jasmine), 
and  raises  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  appropriateness  of  our  E  and  R 
standards  (if  citrol  and  eucalyptol  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  stimuli  to 
lemon  oil  and  eucalyptus  oil).  We  are  unable  to  come  in  contact  with 
Dimmick's  experiment  at  all  with  respect  to  the  S  and  P  comers.  Pyridine, 
our  standard  for  B,  Dimmick  places  on  the  PB  line. 

There  are  only  seven  stimuli  identical  to  the  two  experiments,  and  six 
more  which  are  similar,  as,  e.g.,  anisol  and  anise  oil. 

There  seem  to  be  a  few  instances  (we  have  noted  six)  where  Dimmick 
and  we  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  Henning's  specification  of  a  stimulus. 
These  discrepancies,  however,  are,  with  one  exception,  never  greater  than 
the  difference  between  a  comer  and  a  line  leading  to  that  comer;  and  in 
these  matters  Henning  is  remarkably  difficult  of  mterpretation. 

In  general  we  note  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  test  of  the  theory 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  establishing  in  advance  the  principal  classes  of 
odors  to  which  the  unknowns  are  to  be  referred  in  the  qualitative  schema. 
Given  R,  Y,  G,  B,  Wh,  and  Bk,  it  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  the  color  pyramid,  but  there  seems  to  be  as  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
two  experiments,  no  similarly  easy  mode  of  determining  the  principal 
olfactory  points  of  reference.  Hauptrot,  for  example,  may  be  diifficult  of 
exact  determination,  but  the  general  concept  of  ''redness"  can  be  easily 
be  given  to  an  0,  much  more  readily  than  can  the  concept  of  "fragrance 
or  a  }iauptblumig  odor.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  various  F's  are 
very  much  more  different  from  one  another  than  is  any  group  of  colors  all 
of  which  could  be  called  "red." 

^®F.  L.  Dimmick,  this  Journal,  1922,  53,  423-425. 


A  STUDY  OF  LIMINAL  SOUND  INTENSITIES  AND 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  WEBER'S  LAW  TO        ^^ 
TONES  OF  DIFFERENT  PITCH  ^H 


By  Mabtha  Gi 


Unireraity  of  Mictu^n 


That  the  normal  huniao  ear  U  DOt  uoiformly  sensitive  to  aO 
KradatioDs  in  the  tonal  scale  has  become  a  recognized  physical 
fact.  The  absolute  limit  of  that  sensitivity,  however,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  the  absolute  intensity  required  to  elicit  response  to  differ- 
ent pitches  are  factors  which,  so  far,  have  never  been  wholly  de- 
termined. Very  slow  and  very  fast  vibrations  we  either  do  not 
hear  or  else  hear  imcertainly;  and  the  character  of  these  turn- 
ing points,  i.e.,  whether  they  are  sudden  disappearances  or  grad- 
ual declines,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  varied  sensitivity  to 
pitches  within  these  boundaries,  have  proved  an  interesting 
problem  both  from  a  physical  and  a  psycholc^cal  point  of  view. 

In  reviewing  the  Uterature  on  auditory  phenomena,  we  find 
that  the  bulk  of  sound  experiments  comprises  such  phases  as 
pitch  discrimination,  the  much  mooted  question  of  tonal  attrib- 
utes, and  physiological  theories,  with  a  very  meagre  contribu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  quantitative  measurements  of  intensity  or 
the  audible  limits.  The  mat«rial  in  the  following  table  (A), 
taken  with  permission  of  Professor  Pillsbury  from  the  Psydi. 
Review  Mon.  Supp.,  13,  igii,and  supplemented  with  an  addition 
from  Gildemeister,  summarizes  practically  the  whole  of  the 
available  quantitative  data. 

Many  of  the  earlier  psychological  investigations  of  sound 
were  carried  on  with  freely  falhng  balls  and  pendulums;  but 
these  apparatus  tended  rather  toward  controversy  over  physical 
formulae  than  toward  adequate  conclusions.  For  his  measure- 
ments of  sound  inten.sity.  Lord  Rayleigh  used  metal  cans  with 
vibrations  induced  through  an  electromagnet.  His  results  are 
larger  than  Wien's,  and  are  limited  to  determinations  of  just 
two  pitches  in  the  lower  middle  range.  Toeppler  and  Boltzanann 
utilized  closed  tubes,  in  which  the  concentration  of  sound  was 
measured  by  a  method  of  interference. 

Tuning  forks,  both  electrically  and  simply  driven,  have 
furnished  a  considerable  bulk  of  experimental  data.  They  were 
employed  in  the  investigations  of  Zwaardeniaker  and  Quix, 
Wead,  Stumpf,  and  by  -some  of  the  more  recent  experimenters, 
all  of  whose  results  nevertheless  refuse  to  harmonize  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  apparatus.    This  dieparity  may  be  due  to 
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Tablk  A 


N 

WN, 

R, 

ZW.AQ 

WD.       T,dB.          Q, 

32 
50 

4.I0-* 

Upper  limit 
(15000-20000  vd.) 
0.2-0.5  watt 

64 

96 

2,8.io-» 

100 

7.io-» 

128 

2,7.io-» 

181 

3io-« 

192 

4,6.io-» 

200 

3  10-" 

256 

8, 

5io-» 

5,5  IO-* 

83.io-« 

384 

6 

10 -• 

3,4  io-« 

28.10-^ 

400 

310-" 

512 

1,97.  io-« 

768 

2,5.10-* 

31.10-' 

800 

7.10-" 

1024 

2,7.10  -< 

11.10-' 

1536 

22.I0-* 

1600 

i.io-»» 

2048 

71.10-^ 

3200 

5.10-" 

6400 

3.10-" 

12800 

5  10-" 

The  values  in  the  first  column  represent  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
various  tones.  The  succeeding  columns  include  the  energy  in  ergs  required 
for  minimal  intensities  of  these  tones  as  determined  respectively  by  Wien, 
Rayleigh,  Zwaardemaker  and  Quix,  Wead,^  Toeppler  and  Boltsmann,  and 
Gildemeister. 

^Wead's  measurements  represent  the  energy  in  the  tuning  fork  itself. 
The  energy  affecting  the  ear  would  be  much  less. 


% 
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the  diflSculties  inherent  in  the  tuning  forks  themselves,  or  per- 
haps to  differences  in  the  psychophysical  methods  of  acquiring 
results. 

A  recent  experiment  dealing  primarily  with  the  upper  aud- 
ible limit,  but  affording  also  its  quantitative  equivalent  in 
energy,  is  that  of  Gildemeister.  His  apparatus  utilizes  a  con- 
denser and  induction  coils,  and  has  many  factors  in  common  with 
the  apparatus  we  employ  in  our  work  at  Michigan. 

Weiss  has  also  investigated  the  sound-intensity  reaction, 
using  electrically  driven  forks  and  shifting  resonators.  His 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  determine  actual  limens  as  to  secure  evi- 
dence for  his  physiological  theory;  but  some  of  his  results  cor- 
relate with  pertinent  phases  of  Weber^s  law.  He  found  that 
when  the  resonators  are  near  the  fork  the  just-noticeable  differ- 
ences are  shorter  steps  than  when  the  resonators  are  farther 
away,  and  that  this  increase  in  length  is  approximately  a  logar- 
ithmic series.  Weiss  found  also  a  rather  marked  disparity  be- 
tween individual  discriminations  within  the  same  "critical 
range." 

In  reviewing  apparatus,  a  mention  of  the  transmitter  of 
Wente  and  the  thermophone  of  Arnold  and  Crandall  should 
not  be  omitted,  although  jDertinent  results  from  their  work  are 
not  yet  available. 

It  is  Wien's  determinations  of  liminal  sensitivity,  however, 
which  are  of  the  most  relevant  interest  here.  His  work,  in 
fact,  affords  probably  the  most  authoritative,  and  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  reference  for  tones  of  weak  audibility;  and 
his  apparatus,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  energy  of  the  in- 
creasing stimulus  serves  directly  as  a  measure  of  the  mass  of 
the  sensation,  has  provided  a  workable  model  for  use  in  our  own 
telephone  set-up.  He  Jias  left  results,  however,  only  for  tones 
ranging  from  50  vd.  to  13,000  vd.,  and  the  vaUdity  of  these  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  apparently  used  only 
himself  as  subject,  thus  omitting  the  factor  of  individual  dif- 
ferences in  auditory  acuity. 

As  the  manuscript  is  finished  the  articles  of  Bunch  and  Zuehl 
appear  in  the  University  of  Iowa  studies.  They  used  a  method 
of  inducing  the  pitch  by  var3ring  the  rate  of  rotation  of  an 
armature  near  electromagnets.  The  results  are  given  only 
relatively  in  terms  of  the  resistance  required  to  reduce  to  zero 
the  tone  produced  by  a  standard  current.  This  procedure 
neglects  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  rate  of  vibration  as  well  as  with  the  amplitude. 
The  rapid  falling-off  in  sensitivity  above  750  vd.,  which  Zuehl's 
curves  show  as  compared  with  oiu*  measurements  and  Wien's,  is 
to  be  explained  by  this  fact. 
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The  Helmholtz  resonance  theory  favors  a  hypothesis  of  sud- 
den turning  points  of  intensity  in  the  tonal  scale.  Wien  has 
challenged  this  assumption  by  a  series  of  experiments  which, 
though  maintaining  definite  turning  points,  makes  them  rather 
gradual,  and  recurring  through  several  octaves.  In  general, 
Wien  found  that  the  curve  of  liminal  intensity  in  hearing  in- 
creases markedly  from  the  lowest  audible  tones  to  those  of  3,000 
vd.,  where  it  begins  to  diminish,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly. 
The  region  between  1000  and  5000  vd.  elicits  the  greatest 
sensitivity.  These  latter  results  are  apparently  substantiated 
by  the  work  of  Gildemeister,  though  only  one  definite  measure- 
ment is  offered  in  his  article. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ap- 
paratus hitherto  used  for  determining  sound  intensity  roughly 
classifies  into  five  main  divisions:  (i)  use  of  pendulums,  fall- 
ing balls,  etc.;  (2)  use  of  discs  and  resonators;  (3)  use  of  tun- 
ing forks  and  electromagnets;  (4)  use  of  direct  optical  methods 
for  observing  the  motions  of  a  vibrating  diaphragm;  and  (5) 
use  of  telephone  transmitters  with  subsidiary  apparatus.  Our 
apparatus  in  the  laboratory  at  Michigan  uses  a  combination  of 
the  last  two. 

All  of  the  methods,  of  course,  presuppose  the  same  physical 
and  physiological  factors  of  sound  phenomena:  namely,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  in  rough  measure  upon 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrating  medium,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  the  ear,  in  reporting  it,  is  affected  by  subjective  con- 
ditions of  perception.  The  same  intensity,  for  instance,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  different  for  different  Os,  and  even  for  the  same  Os  on 
different  days  or  under  different  experimental  conditions,  and 
this  factor  has  added  decidedly  to  the  complexity  of  estabUshing 
rigid  measures  of  absolute  intensity.  Our  experiment  has  con- 
sequently been  conducted  on  a  quantitative  basis,  and  has  con- 
sisted of  taking  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  minimal  in- 
tensities at  different  vibration  rates,  using  trained  Os  under 
controlled  conditions. 

Apparatus 

Our  apparatus  utilizes  vacuum-tube  oscillation,  thus  pro- 
viding a  novel  method  of  obtaining  pitch  differences  by  electrical 
tuning  such  as  that  used  for  high  frequency  amplication  in 
wireless  communication.  The  principal  factors  in  the  tuning 
circuit  are  a  vacuum  tube,  coils  for  self-induction,  and  a  conden- 
ser of  variable  capacity  for  changing  the  pitch.  To  the  induc- 
tion circuit  is  also  attached  a  ^vanometer  which  provides  a 
direct  means  of  measuring  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the 
current.  Two  current  sources  are  employed,  one  from  a  battery 
of  sufficient  voltage  (9-1 2  volts)  to  heat  the  filament  of  the  tube, 
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the  Other  from  a  power  source  of  220  volts  d.c.  The  grid  is  in 
series  with  one  coil  and  the  condenser;  the  plate,  with  a  second 
coil.  We  thus  have  two  currents  which,  through  mutual  in- 
duction, start  each  other  into  oscillations  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  amount  of  self-induction  and  capacity  in  the  circuit. 

The  telephone  circuit  is  composed  of  a  third  coil,  the  tele- 
phone receiver,  a  known  variable  resistance,  and  an  Edelmann 
string  galvanometer.  The  last  instrument  is  substituted  for 
the  dynamometer  of  Wien,  with  the  probable  advantage  of  in- 
creased delicacy  and  accuracy.  Calibrated  to  linear  measure- 
ments, a  single  scale  division  is  equivalent  to  1/242  mm.  vibra- 
tion of  the  plate. 

The  different  pitches  are  established  by  varying  the  capacity, 
and  these  resulting  tones  are  measured  by  comparing  them  with 
Edelmann  forks  and  Galton  whistles.  For  higher  tones,  rang- 
ing from  4,000  to  13,650  vd.,  we  use  smaller  inductance  couis 
with  higher  frequencies,  and  the  frequencies  are  computed  from 
capacity  and  inductance.  In  the  table  of  results  those  tones 
which  were  determined  directly  are  indicated  by  d.  Those 
which  were  computed  are  preceded  by  c.  The  method  of  com- 
putation for  the  higher  tones  is  relatively  simple,  emplo3dng  the 
known  measurements  of  capacity  and  inductance  in  the  formula 

f =^y  /TU^'  ^®  could  determine  L  from  the  known  capa- 
city and  pitch  for  several  pitches;  and  we  then  used  that  with 
readings  from  the  condenser  to  determine  the  other  unknown 
pitches.  Probably  what  we  called  L  was  partly  C  in  parts  of 
the  circuit  other  than  the  condenser,  but  that  would  not  afifect 
our  comparisons. 

For  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  apparatus  itself,  the  accompansring 
diagram  may  help. 

A  supplies  filament  with  current  to  heat  it,  thus  providing  an  elec- 
tronic discharge  from  the  filament  to  the  plate. 

B  provides  an  independent  voltage  from  the  plate  to  the  filament; 
controllable  by  lamps. 

C  Grid  circuit  through  middle  inductance. 

D  Oscillating  circuit  composed  of  variable  condenser  and  upper  in- 
ductance, producmg  by  its  oscillations  di£Ferences  of  potential  between  the 
grid  and  the  filament. 

E  Telephone  circuit  in  which  are  produced  oscillations  by  virtue  of  the 
variable  coupling  of  the  upper  and  lower  inductances. 

If  we  consider  the  filament  to  be  hot,  thus  supplying  free  electrons, 
and  the  220  volt  supply  to  be  sending  a  current  through  circuit  C  from  the 

{>late  to  the  filament  and  through  the  lower  inductance  back  through  the 
amps  to  the  plate,  there  will  be  thus  induced  in  the  upper  inductance  a 
voltage  which  will  create  an  alternating  current  in  circuit  D.    This  circuit 
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will  have  a  frequency  dependent  upon  the  natural  frequency  of  the  circuit 

D,  which  may  be  evaluated  as  approximately  f =-r — r        ,  in  which  L  is 

the  value  in  henrys  of  the  upper  inductance,  and  C  is  the  capacity  in  farads 
present  in  the  variable  condenser.  The  frequency,  /,  is  measured  in  cycles 
per  sec. 

The  alternate  char^  and  discharge  of  the  condenser  will  cause  chang- 
ing differences  of  potential  between  the  grid  and  the  filament  of  the  vacuum 
tube,  and  these  changes  produce  in  turn  relatively  large  chanees  in  the 
electronic  flow  in  the  plate  current,  C.  These  changes  in  the  latter  cir- 
cuit a^ain  induce  magnified  voltages  in  the  upper  inductance.  The  cycle  re- 
peats itself,  providing  larger  and  larger  currents  in  circuit  C,  until  it  effects 
a  maximum  of  variation  of  the  current  in  circuit  D,  where  the  ''static" 
condition  of  an  alternating  current  constant  in  its  effective  value  has  been 
reached. 

This  "steady"'  alternating  current  in  circuit  D  induces  a  similar 
voltage  in  the  lower  inductance,  which  in  turn  sends  it  through  circuit  E. 
E  thus  has  the  same  frequency  as  D. 

The  above  summary  represents  the  plan  of  apparatus  necessary  to 
produce  a  pure  tone  of  constant  pitch  in  the  telephone  receiver.*  With  the 
exception  of  the  receiver  itself,  the  apparatus  is  arranged  on  a  rubber- 
covered  table  in  ^'s  room.  The  receiver  is  isolated  in  the  adjoining  sound- 
proof room  and  is  held  constant  in  a  standard.  Further  to  insure  the  same 
position,  the  end  containing  the  plate  is  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
an  upri^t  lead  sheet  id  by  14  in.  This  lead  plate  incidentally  absorbs  the 
sound  waves  which  go  oack,  and  prevents  reflection. 


Method  and  Results 

Briefly,  the  essential  elements  in  the  experiment  are,  first, 
to  determine  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  telephone  plate 
for  some  known  current  strength;  secondly,  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent which  produces  a  liminal  intensity;  and  finally,  to  measure 
the  energy  in  ergs  which  effects  the  liminal  sensation  in  the  ear 
for  various  pitches. 

The  physicist's  definition  makes  of  intensity  that  quantity 
of  energy  which  passes  in  unit  time  through  unit  area  of  a  sur- 
face placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
sound.  It  depends  primarily  upon  three  factors:  the  amplitude 
and  rate  of  vibration  of  the  vibrating  medium,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  vibrating  source,  and  the  area  of  the 
vibrating  source.  The  first  two  factors  comprise  the  variables 
in  the  Wien-Rayleigh  formula,  which  we  use  to  establish  the 
relation  between  strength  of  current  and  the  intensity  of  the 
resulting  tone. 

*The  telephone  used  is  one  furnished  by  Kohl  as  part  of  Wien's  in- 
strument for  measuring  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
light  wave  reflected  from  a  mirror  on  a  lever.  In  the  center  of  the  plate  is 
fastened  a  small  steel  rod  to  which  we  attached  a  glass  rod  for  our  linear 
calibrations. 
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Before  beginning  the  actual  experiment,  it  was  necessary  to  calibrate 
the  different  units  of  the  apparatus  to  absolute  terms.  The  amplitude  of 
vibration  for  different  ciurent  strengths  was  determined  by  attaching  a 
very  fine  ^ass  rod  to  the  center  of  the  plate  with  beeswax,  and  measunng 
its  oscillations  through  a  micrometer  eye-piece.  The  current  was  read  in 
terms  of  scale  divisions  on  the  string  galvanometer  with  readings  from  an 
ordinary  D'Arsonval  and  a  rectifier  of  molybdenum  used  as  a  check  for 
the  lower  tones. 

Further  calibration  established  the  translation  of  the  plate  vibrations 
to  galvanometer  oscillations,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  both  to  ampli- 
tuoe  in  mm.  When  these  factors  are  known,  it  becomes  relatively  easy 
to  determine  the  amphtude  of  vibration  effected  by  the  minimal  intensities 
of  various  pitehes;  and,  8uppl3ring  this  variable  to  the  Wien  formula,  the 
total  energy  in  ergs  may  be  computed.  A  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
liminary practice  work  was  done  with  one  standard  tone  of  120  vd.,  for 
which  students  from  the  elementary  psychologv  classes  acted  as  Os.  While 
disparity  in  individual  sensitivity  was  markedly  apparent,  an  average  of 
these  measurements  established  the  liminal  energy  for  tms  tone  in  the 
region  of  5 .  10  -•  erg. 

With  the  consequent  addition  of  the  tuning  apparatus,  more  factors 
have  become  involved  in  the  computation,  bbt  the  method  has  remained 
essentially  the  same.  The  experiment  laste  about  one  hour,  with  frequent 
rest  intervals  to  prevent  fatigue.  The  0  is  seated  in  the  sound-proof 
room,  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  the  telephone  plate  being  kept  a 
selective  constant  by  means  of  a  head  and  mouth  rest  (sealing-wax  biting 
board.)  Reactions  are  transmitted  to  the  apparatus  room  by  means  of  a 
simple  code  of  four  responses  made  with  a  telegraph  key  and  sounder,  and 
representing  the  appearance,  disappearance,  decrease,  and  increase  in  the 
stunulus  intensity.  Verbal  communication,  though  rarely  necessary  dur- 
ing the  trials,  is  available  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  inserted  through  the 
wall. 

The  work  of  E  involves  the  establishing  of  a  desired  piteh  by  combining 
certain  units  of  capacity,  and  the  adjusting  of  the  inductance  coils  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  amplitude  of  current  throu^  the  string  ^vanometer.  The 
method  of  minimal  changes  has  been  used  for  the  majonty  of  the  measure- 
ments, the  limen  being  ^tablished,  first,  b^  subtracting  units  of  resistance 
until  the  tone  is  heard;  secondly,  by  addmg  them  until  it  declines  to  in- 
audibility. In  each  step,  some  specific  intensity  is  used  as  a  constant  to 
add  to  or  to  substract  from.  The  determination  of  Weber's  law  follows 
the  same  general  method. 

With  the  high  tones  above  4,000,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  becomes 
diflScult  to  measure  accurately,  even  in  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  the 
Edelmann  galvanometer,  and  the  readings  are  consequently  recorded  in 
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tenns  of  unit  resistance.  For  this  purpose  we  have  found  the  Leeds- 
Northrup  rotating  model  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  ease  and  accuracy. 
In  this  series  the  current  is  left  constant,  and  the  telephone  shunted  around 
a  resistance,  the  current  through  it  being  decreased  by  changing  the  re- 
sistance. 

The  bulk  of  the  experiment  was  performed  with  6  trained 
OSf  all  of  whom  were  advanced  students  of  psychology  or  as- 
sistants, including  Miss  Mary  Palmer  and  Muss  Sugi  Mibai, 
graduate  students,  Mr.  Richard  Page,  Mr.  Adelbert  Ford,  Miss 
Edna  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Skaggs,  assistants.  Professor 
Pillsbury  occasionally  acted  as  observer,  and  was  an  indefatigable 
source  of  assistance  in  every  phase  and  problem  of  the  work. 

The  results  of  the  work  on  these  comparative  limens  are 
combined  in  Table  B. 

Prior  to  the  addition  of  the  timing  apparatus  for  different 
pitches,  some  preliminary  work  was  done  on  Weber's  law  with 
a  constant  stimulus  of  120  vd.,  the  tone  induced  through  the 
plate  by  a  60-cycle  alternating  ciurent.  The  first  methcd  util- 
ized a  sliding  rheostat  for  grading  the  intensity.  Following  the 
establishment  of  the  individual  limen,  the  tone  intensity  was  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  very  slow  manipulation  of  the  rheostat; 
and  whenever  0  reported  an  audible  difference  the  current  in- 
tensity was  read  in  scale  divisions  on  the  string  galvanometer 
and  recorded.  The  averaged  results  from  the  6  Os  produce  a 
general  fraction  of  .2844,  with  a  P.E.  of  .069. 

In  the  second  method,  the  telephone  was  placed  in  shunt 
with  a  Leeds-Northnip  resistance  box,  and  the  tonal  intensity 
was  varied  by  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  current  through 
the  resistance.  The  readings  in  this  series  were  recorded  directly 
from  the  variations  employed  by  £,  and  hence  the  table  values 
read  in  ohms.  Selecting  first  a  minimal  and  than  a  maximal 
point,  the  limen  was  first  established  as  in  the  preceding  method. 
Resistance  was  then  increased  or  decreased  by  steps  of  i,  2  or 
5,  etc.,  the  0  reacting  whenever  he  noticed  a  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  the  tone  in  either  direction.  In  this  method,  the 
shunt  box  was  off  the  circuit,  and  the  ear  placed  close  to  the 
telephone.  The  resulting  fraction  of  .3152  is  somewhat  larger 
than  that  obtained  by  the  first  method,  while  its  P.E.  of  .9422 
is  a  trifle  less. 

In  order  to  see  whether  different  pitches  would  exhibit  the 
same  appreciable  gradations  of  intensity,  the  establishing  of 
certain  limens  was  followed,  where  time  permitted,  by  further 
experiments  on  Weber's  law.  The  tones  were  selected  from 
different  portions  of  the  scale,  including  particularly  the  areas 
surrounding  the  apparent  turning  points  of  intensity.  In  each 
instance,  the  limen  as  determined  by  previous  experiment  for  a 
specific  tone  was  used  as  the  initial  intensity  or  starting  point. 
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With  this  as  a  basis,  the  0  reported  the  first  audible  increase  be- 
tween this  standard  tone  and  a  series  of  comparison  tones  of 
different  intensity.  This  intensity  then  in  turn  became  the 
starting  point  for  a  further  increase,  and  so  on  up  the  scale.  In 
the  descending  order,  E  gave  the  tone  of  maximal  intensity  as 
the  starting  stimulus,  and  0  reported  the  first  noticeable  de- 
crease in  intensity,  each  subsequent  determination  becoming,  in 
turn,  a  comparison  basis  for  an  ensuing  weaker  intensity. 

A  practical  example  may  afford  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  specific 
measurements  here.  For  instance,  the  liminal  intensity  for  a  tone  of  512 
yd.  read,  in  terms  of  resistance,  as  10  ohms.  With  this  used  as  the  initial 
intensity,  E  then  decreased  the  resistance  until  0  responded  to  a  notice- 
able increase  in  the  tone.  Five  such  trials  were  made  around  this  liminal 
value,  and  their  average  was  accepted  as  the  boundary  of  the  first  ''step." 
The  resistance  was  then  set  at  this  average,  and  this  intensity  was  given 
as  a  standard  or  starting  tone  for  the  second  step.  The  intensity  was  again 
increased  until  0  designated  his  awareness  of  a  change,  the  five  repeated 
trials  occurring  here  also  as  checks;  and  their  average  was  accepted  as  the 
upper  measure  of  the  second  step,  or  the  lower  standard  intensity  for  deter- 
mining the  third  increment.  The  procedure  lor  the  descending  series  of 
intensities  was  simply  a  reversal  of  direction,  using  this  same  method. 

Table  C  includes  the  results  on  Weber's  Law  as  hitherto 
determined.  The  fractional  increment  in  this  case  represents  an 
average  for  14  ascending  and  14  descending  steps. 

Translated  into  terms  of  intensity,  the  first  step  corresponds 
to  a  liminal  sensation,  while  the  maximal  or  fourteenth  step 
provides  a  tone  very  easily  audible  throughout  the  room.  The 
quantitative  equivaJents  in  ergs  for  these  maximal  points  have 
not  yet  been  computed,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
fourteenth  step  is  comparable  in  intensity  to  the  average  con- 
versational tone  of  the  speaking  voice.  Accepting  this  general 
hypothesis,  and  the  apparent  validity  of  Fechner's  law,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  complete  range  of  intensity  gradations 
for  the  human  ear  would  not  exceed  100. 

In  these  experiments,  we  have  put  into  actual  practice 
Fechner's  suggestion  for  the  measurement  of  sensations  by  using 
the  just  noticeable  difference  as  the  unit  of  comparison.  Audi- 
tion furnishes  the  ideal  sense  for  these  measurements  because  of 
the  large  fraction  of  Weber's  law,  and  hence  the  small  number  of 
steps  required.  Our  results  indicate  that  there  are  but  fourteen 
different  steps,  i.e.,  fourteen  different  units,  between  the  limen 
and  a  tone  as  loud  as  the  ordinary  speaking  voice. 

The  acquisition  of  results  from  the  louder  regions  of  in- 
tensity has  been  somewhat  curtailed  by  this  method,  owing  to 
the  looo-ohm  limit  of  the  resistance  box.  It  is  highly  desirable 
to  extend  the  number  of  steps  to  as  loud  an  intensity  as  can  be 
practically  obtained,  and  possibly  this  phase  of  the  work  will 
be  carried  on  later  in  our  laboratory.  The  results  so  far  ob- 
tained, however,  indicate  that  the  principle  of  Weber's  law  does 
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hold  rather  consistently  for  sound  within  certain  limits,  although 
the  fraction  is  in  no  two  instances  identical,  probably  because 
of  the  errors  of  observation.  The  fraction  near  the  limen  shows 
consistently  the  lower  deviation  from  the  Law.  With  certain 
pitches,  particularly  in  the  lower  range,  it  approaches  one-half; 
in  the  medium  range,  it  seems  to  maintain  itself  roughly  at 
one-third  or  slightly  less;  in  the  upper  range  of  the  tones  we 
used,  around  12288  vd.,  it  again  approaches  one-half  or  more. 

In  contrast  to  the  conclusions  of  Smith  and  Bartlett,  our 
data  establish  a  slightly  higher  limen,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
descending  order  of  intensities  than  for  the  ascending,  and  the 
number  of  steps,  when  variable,  is  usually  larger.  No  great 
divergence  from  these  general  tendencies  was  apparent  in  the 
results  from  different  Os,  the  real  contrasts  occurring  in  the  dif- 
ferential limens  themselves  and  in  different  sensitivity  to  dif- 
ferent pitches  (Table  B). 


Table  D 

Table  D  includes  fourteen  steps  from  the  ascending  series  of  intensities 
for  Miss  Palmer.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  variations  in  the  fractional  in- 
crements near  and  above  the  limen  for  tones  selected  from  representative 
paitB  of  the  pitch  range. 


Steps  120  vd. 

512 

1706 

2048 

3840 

6400 

9216  ] 

[2288 

I 

468 

4325 

.501 

4572 

•571 

.4218 

.4273 

732 

2 

4021 

3063 

.4532 

396 

.4032 

•436 

.561 

741 

3 

4936 

.491 

.28 

4008 

.401 

.2997 

.4821 

7064 

4 

476 

•3056 

.278 

35 

•312 

.436 

.4732 

623 

5 

3495 

•234 

.2043 

2432 

.2934 

.171 

.324 

544 

6 

.427 

.2578 

.3161 

2791 

.2016 

.203 

.3041 

.6921 

7 

.4241 

.146 

.2009 

268 

.197 

.1742 

•3721 

5177 

8 

305 

.2932 

.1937 

.1104 

•24 

.2621 

.209 

532 

9 

3942 

.205 

.216 

3 

.1911 

.1287 

.2573 

.409 

10 

.401 

.2005 

.1867 

.1873 

.206 

.1009 

.3021 

5083 

II 

.43 

.1893 

.26 

29 

2173 

.162 

.256 

48 

12 

372 

.256 

.1999 

19 

.187 

.2907 

.305 

.5112 

13 

.3589 

.227 

.254 

.283 

.272 

.29 

.49 

573 

14 

47 

.2436 

.2126 

251 

•33 

.1894 

.3783 
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Principal  among  the  introspections  from  various  Os  was  the 
observation  that  a  maximal  degree  of  attention  during  each  ex- 
periment is  necessary  for  valid  judgments.  The  entrance  of  a 
fatigue  factor  always  correlated  with  higher  and  more  variable 
limens,  and  with  enlarged  and  more  uncertain  increments  of 
change.  Careful  consideration  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  O's 
introspection  of  general  feeling. 

Some  Os  frequently  reported  auditory  after-images  and  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  true  minimal  stimulus  from  sub- 
jective effects.  This  phenomenon  apparently  increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  with  practice,  the  higher  sounds  producing  a 
more  striking  effect  than  the  lower  ones.    In  addition  it  may  be 
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stated  that  the  three  Os  having  the  lowest  Umens,  and  corres- 
pondingly the  greatest  acuity,  encountered  this  difficulty  most 
frequently.  Two  check-experiments  with  minimal  values  in  in- 
tensity for  512  and  8192  vd.,  which  employed  the  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases,  produced  for  them  respectively  an  aver- 
age of  78  and  81  correct  perceptions,  while  for  the  Os  less  afifected 
by  auditory  after-effects  the  general  average  of  correct  responses 
was  89%.  The  specific  method  in  these  two  experiments  was 
simply  that  of  giving  the  warning  signal  50%  of  the  time  when 
no  current  was  on,  and  50  %  of  the  time  when  it  was  effecting  a 
minimal  intensity  of  vibration  on  the  plate,  and  recording  the 
percentage  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses. 

Kinaesthetic  imagery  seemed  in  general  to  predominate 
over  visual,  its  effects  occurring  in  a  carrying-over  of  strain  sen- 
sations of  attention,  and  a  fee&g  of  effort  to  classify  the  differ- 
ent tones  in  some  way. 

The  first  three  or  four  experiments  for  each  0  showed 
rather  marked  practice  effects,  but  these  did  not  appear  sub- 
sequently in  spite  of  repeated  checks.  The  training  seemed 
really  to  consist  of  increased  attention  and  familiarity  with 
reaction  signals,  rather  than  to  involve  any  fundamental  im- 
provement in  acuity. 

One  0  reported  difficulty  in  responding  when  the  sound- 
proof room  was  illuminated,  but  it  is  probable  that  darkness 
merely  mitigated  a  possible  visual  distraction  for  him. 

The  three  lowest  Hmens  were  secured  from  musically- 
trained  Os;  the  higher  limen  and  the  larger  fraction  belong  to 
an  Oriental  student  with  no  musical  experience;  but  the  real 
significance  of  these  factors  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained 
without  further  experimentation. 

Conclusions 

That  tones  of  different  pitch  correlate  with  different  sensi- 
tivity in  the  human  ear  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  energy 
required  to  elicit  response  to  their  liminal  stimuli. 

Tones  of  the  upper  middle  range  are  more  easily  perceived 
than  tones  either  above  or  below  it.  Our  results  place  these 
turning  points  respectively  in  the  regions  of  1000  and  6400  vd. 
Within  these  regions  are  apparent  inconsistencies  which  illus- 
trate differences  in  sensitivity  both  for  certain  tones  and  for 
the  individual  ear  which  reacts  to  the  stimuli. 

For  Wien,  the  point  of  greatest  sensitivity  lies  in  the  region 
of  3200  vd.  Our  results  approximate  3483^^  for  two  Os,  and 
3840  vd.  for  the  third  0. 

Weber's  law  as  applied  to  audition  apparently  holds  true 
with  a  fraction  of  about  one-third  throughout  the  middle  range 
of  intensities.    The  fraction  is  larger  for  low  tones  and  for  very 
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high  tones.  The  fraction  is  also  larger  near  the  limen,  decreasing 
universally  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  step.  Whether  this 
result  is  consistent  through  the  upper  range  of  intensities  it  has 
not  been  p)ossible  to  determine  until  our  apparatus  is  modified 
to  produce  greater  intensities. 

Kinaesthetic  and  auditory  imagery  are  evidently  predom- 
inant over  visual  imagery  for  all  Oe  in  the  .experiment,  and  there 
appears  to  be  some  correlation  between  auditory  imagery  and 
the  limen  of  tonal  acuity. 
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XXV.    The  Effect  of  Change  of  Intensitt  Upon  the  Uppeb  Loot 

OF  Hearing 


By  E.  F.  MoLLER 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dependence  of  the  upper  tonal  limen 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus  resembles  the  relationship  that  holds 
for  the  retinal  color  zones,  where  an  increase  in  intensity  of  stimulus  re- 
sults in  an  extension  of  the  zone  such  that  a  color  of  sufficient  intensity 
may  be  recognized  even  at  the  periphery.^  Savart*  first  observed  that 
the  upper  tonal  Umen  was  different  for  different  intensities  of  stimulus. 
Zwaardemaker*  in  1893,  and  Scripture  and  Smith*  in  1894,  noted  with  the 
Galton  whistle  the  general  dependence  of  the  limen  upon  intensity.*  The 
latter  concluded  that  "the  eeneral  result  for  all  observers  indicates  that 
the  pitch  of  the  highest  audible  tone  varies  directly  and  almost  i>ropor- 
tionatelv  with  the  intensity."  The  Galton  whistle  has  been  subject  to 
errors  of  calibration  due  to  a  failure  to  control  the  air-pressure  durmg  use 
and  calibration,*  but,  although  the  absolute  values  of  the  limens  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Smith  may  therefore  be  doubted,  the  increase  of  the  limen  with 
increased  air-pressure  must  probably  be  accepted,  since  changes  in  pitch 
of  the  whistle  with  overblowing  would  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

The  present  stud;^  is  based  upon  experiments  with  steel  acoustic 
cylinders  of  the  Koemg  tvpe,  actuated  at  various  intensities  bv  falling 
steel  baUs  of  different  weights.  Since  the  frequencies  of  the  cylinders  were 
calculated  only,  and  not  calibrated,  the  limens  lack  exact  absolute  meaning. 
The  value  of  the  study  lies  in  the  relationships  of  the  relative  frequencies 
as  indicated  by  the  psychometric  functions  obtained. 

The  stimuli  employed  were  seven  steel  cylinders,  selected  from  an 
octave,  gf— g^)  divided  mto  twenty-one  parts.  This  division  did  not  nve 
exactly  equid  musical  intervals,  since  it  was  arranged  to  ^ve  aU  the  dia- 
tonic mtervals  with  the  diatonic  semi-tone  (112  cents)  divided  into  two, 
the  minor  tone  (182  cents)  into  three,  and  the  major  tone  (204  cents)  into 
four  parts.  The  scale  thus  consists  of  musical  intervals  of  56,  61,  and  51 
cents.  The  frequencies  of  the  seven  cylinders  used  (total  range  341  cents; 
less  than  two  wnole  tones)  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  frequencies  have  been  calculated  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  stimuli  (Standard  Scientific  Co.,  New  York),  from 
a  calibrated  bar  of  greater  length,  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  the 
frequency  varies  inversely  witn  the  square  root  of  the  length.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  calibrate  the  cylinders  individually,  but  calibration  is 

»C/.  E.  B.  Titchener,  ETperimental  Psychclogyy  1905,  II,  ii,  40. 

•F.  Savart,  Ann.  chim.  phys.f  44,  1830,  340. 

>H.  Zwaardemaker,  Zts.f,  Ohrenheilk.y  24,  1893,  304. 

*E.  W.  Scripture  and  H.  F.  Smith,  Yale  StudieSy  li,  1894,  in. 

•In  general,  cf,  Titchener,  op.  cU.f  ao. 

•C/.  Titchener,  op.  cU.,  32-36.  Professor  Ruckmick  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege wul  shortly  publish  a  paper  dealing  with  the  calibration  of  the  Galton 
wEisUe  and  certain  related  artifacts. 
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difficult.  Koenig^  noted  that  the  calculated  frequencies  fall  short  of  the 
calibration;  the  manufacturers  of  our  cylinders  claim  to  have  obtained 
better  results.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the 
exact  frequencies  does  not  matter  except  for  the  determination  of  the  ab- 
solute position  of  the  limen.  The  psvchometric  functions  which  represent 
relationships  of  sensory  response  to  the  stimulus-continuum  are  essentially 
the  same  so  long  as  the  stimuli  represent  a  continuum  and  do  not  involve 
artificial  inversions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  series  of  cylinders, 
varying  from  one  another  only  in  length,  give  anything  but  a  series  of 
frequencies  increasing  regularly  with  a  decrease  of  leng^  And  indeed, 
in  an  experience  with  these  cylinders  in  the  Clark  Laboratory  which  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  this  experiment,*  the  fact  that 
no  inversions  in  qualitative  psvchometric  functions  have  ever  been  ob- 
tained, excepting  only  for  B  in  tnis  experiment,  indicated  further  indirectly 
that  the  cylmders  constitute  a  continuous  series  of  frequencies.' 

The  cylinders  were  suspended  in  a  semicircular  trough  of  15  in.  inside 
radius,  of  20  in.  outside  radius,  and  3  in.  deep.  The  sides  of  the  trough  were 
padded  with  felt,  the  bottom  with  cotton  covered  by  felt.  The  cylinders 
nung  in  a  radial  position,  suspended  by  loops  of  dental  floss  each  from  a 
pair  of  metal  strips  that  projected  over  the  two  edges  of  the  trough.  There 
was  a  space  of  i  m.  between  the  projecting  ends  of  every  pair  of  supporting 
strips,  which  left  room  for  actuatinig  the  cylinders  by  a  falling  baU.  Ad- 
jacent cylinders  were  10.6^  apart,  i.  e.  about  4.5  in.  on  the  average  between 
the  axes  or  about  3.75  in.  on  the  average  between  the  sides  of  the  cylinders. 

Vibration  was  secured  by  dropping  a  steel  ball-bearins  upon  the 
cylinder  from  an  electromagnet  attached  to  a  rotating  radial  arm.  The 
magnet  was  centered  over  the  center-line  of  the  trough:  thus  the  arm 
could  be  swung  so  as  to  allow  the  ball,  when  released  from  the  magnet, 
to  strike  any  desired  cylinder.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  at  the  ena 
of  the  core  of  the  magnet  iust  kept  the  oall  from  actual  contact  with  the 
steel  of  the  core.  Attachea  to  the  magnet  was  a  small  pointer,  which  in- 
dicated the  position  of  the  magnet  on  a  scale  fixed  on  each  metal  strip, 
thus  controlling  the  exact  point  of  impact  of  the  ball  with  the  cylinder. 

The  ball  was  required  to  strike  a  glancing  blow  upon  the  cylinder  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  likely  to  bounce  and  strike  twice  when  the  line  of 
fall  was  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  point  of  impact  selected 
was  the  point  of  emergence  of  a  diameter  of  the  cylinder  that  makes  an 
angle  of  about  4^52'  with  the  vertic^  diameter.  Different  intensities  of 
stimulus  were  obtained  by  using  balls  of  different  wei|^t  as  indicated  in 
Table  I.  These  balls  were,  of  course,  also  of  different  size,  and  thus  f^ve 
different  heights  of  fall  from  the  magnet,  which  remained  at  a  fixed  height. 
The  necessary  corrections  were  small,  nowever,  in  comparison  with  the 
difference  of  weight,  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  these  results 
are  computed  in  terms  of  the  weight  or  in  terms  of  the  energy  (weight  with 
variable  height  of  fall  taken  into  account). 

In  order  to  render  stimuli  of  different  sixes  comparable,  the  arm  had  to 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  point  of  impact,  i.  e.,  the  point  of  tangency  be- 

'R.  Koenig,  Wied,  Ann.y  69,  1899,  723. 

*C.  C.  Pratt,  this  Joxtrnal,  31,  1920,  403-406;  and  in  another  un- 
published experiment  by  the  present  writer. 

*It  is  a  question  whether  the  stimuli  in  the  method  of  constant  stimuli 
need  to  be  equally  spaced,  or  indeed  whether  such  a  statement  of  stimulus- 
distances  has  any  psychological  meaning.  The  matter  is  wrapped  up  with 
the  problem  of  mental  units  and  of  the  lo^c  of  mental  measurement  in 

general  and  can  not  be  gone  into  here.  This  paper  gives  some  indication, 
owever,  of  the  manner  in  which  relative  results  may  have  scientific  mean- 
ing witiiout  reipurd  to  their  absolute  values. 
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iween  the  spherical  surface  of  the  ball  and  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
should  remain  the  same.  The  lateral  displacement  of  the  line  of  fall  for  a 
ball  of  radius  ri  with  respect  to  the  line  of  fall  for  a  ball  of  radius  ri  is  given 
by  the  formula: 

relative  displacement  ^sin  a  (ri  -  rs), 
where  a  » 4^*52',  the  angle  of  the  diameter  of  impact  with  the  vertical  di- 
ameter of  the  cylinder.  The 'displacements  of  the  last  colunm  of  Table  I 
are  determined  in  this  manner. 

Table  I. 

Dimensions  of  the  stimulus.  Radius,  weight,  height  of  fall,  and  re- 
sultant energy  of  the  6  steel  balls,  dropped  by  electroma^etic  release  on 
the  acoustic  cylinders  for  different  intensities  of  stimulus.  The  last  colunm 
sives  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  line  of  fall  from  the  perpendicular 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  necessary  in  order  to  secure  impact  at  the  same 
point  on  the  cylinder  (i.  e.  4*^  52'  from  the  vertical  diameter). 

Height  Displacement 

Ball  Radius      Weight       of  Fall  Energy   from  Center  of 

No.  (cm.)  (gm.)  (cm.)  (g.cm.)     Cylinder  (cm.) 


I 

.225 

.435 

7  999 

3.479 
8.163 

.67 

2 

.300 

1.040 

7.849 

.68 

3 

•375 

2.025 

7.699 

15.590 

.69 

4 

.475 

3.505 

7.500 

26.287 

.70 

5 

.550 

5.546 

7.350 

40.763 

.71 

6 

.625 

8315 

7.201 

59.876 

.72 

The  relationship  for  the  heights  of  fall,  hi  and  hi,  of  two  balls  of  radii 
ri  and  rs  is: 

hi -hi-  (ri-ri)  (i-f  cosa). 

The  heights  of  fall  in  Table  I  are  figured  in  this  manner. 

The  total  energv  of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  impact  is  the  product 
of  the  height  of  fallby  the  weight  of  the  ball,  but  the  energy  e£Fective  for 
actuating  the  cylinder  is  that  component  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  at  the  point  of  impact.  Since,  however,  the  one  is  proportional 
to  the  other,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  total  energy,  which  is  snown  in  the 
figures  of  Table  I. 

The  observers  were:  Dr.  C.  C.  Pratt  (P),  Mr.  M.  K.  Macdonald  (Af), 
and  Mr.  F.  L.  Bixby  (B),  all  highly  practised  in  these  judgments,  since 
they  had  just  completed  observations  on  a  similar  problem,  in  which  the 
same  apparatus  had  been  used. 

The  0  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  apparatus  and  4  ft.  away.  The 
instructions  were  read  to  him:  ''When  the  stimulus  is  presented,  you  are 
to  say  'Yes',  if  you  hear  a  tone,  and  'No',  if  you  hear  no  tone.  T^  to  report 
immediately.  Be  sure  of  your  judgment.  If  you  are  doubtful,  ask  to  have 
the  stimulus  repeated.  It  is  no  matter  how  often  you  ask;  never  make  a 
judgment  when  in  doubt.'' 

A  few  trials  served  to  indicate  a  critical  stimulus,  which  was  then  made 
the  central  stimulus  in  a  series  of  five  that  included  two  cylinders  on  each 
side  of  the  critical  one.  They  were  presented  in  haphazard  order,  with  a 
5-min.  rest-period  after  each  series  of  100  judgments.  A  short  preuminary 
warming-up  practice  preceded  each  series.  One  hundred  judgments  were 
taken  on  each  cylinder  for  each  intensity. 

Table  II  flhows  the  relative  frequencies  for  the  various  calculated 
vibration  rates  and  for  the  various  intensities  as  indicated  hj  the  total 
energy  of  the  falling  baU.  The  rows  of  the  table  give  the  quahtative  psy- 
chometric functions,  which  are  plotted  in  Figg.  i-t,  and  the  c<duinn8  give 
*^  tensive  psychometric  functions,  which  are  jetted  in  FIgg.  4-6. 
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Table  II 

Observed  relative  frequencies  of  tones  for  various  pitches  (calculated 
vibration  rates  of  the  acoustic  cvlinders)  and  various  intensities  (energnr 
of  falling  ball).  The  rows  of  the  table  give  qualitative  psychometric 
functions  for  the  different  intensities:  the  columns  give  intensive  psy- 
chometric functions  for  different  pitches.  '  Tlie  6  musical  intervalls  be- 
tween the  7  stimuU  in  the  table  are  successively  from  left  to  right:  51,  51 , 

61  y  61,  61,  and  56  cents. 


Calculated  Vibration  Rates  of  StimuU 

Energy 

of 
Stimulus 
(g.cm.) 

(d.vs.) 

Observer 

s 

M 

!>. 

ON 

*•* 

0 

*•* 

3-479 

100 

67 

93 

9 

3 

8.163 

100 

96 

100 

31 

0 

B 

15590 

100 

92 

98 

12 

0 

26.287 

100 

65 

90 

0 

0 

40.763 

100 

67 

99 

5 

0 

59.876 

100 

99 

100 

43 

0 

3  479 

100 

88 

15 

0 

0 

8.163 

100 

96 

21 

0 

0 

M 

15  590 

100 

98 

24 

0 

0 

26.287 

100 

100 

31 

0 

0 

40.763 

100 

100 

58 

0 

0 

59.876 

100 

100 

34 

0 

0 

3  479 

100 

55 

It 

3 

2 

8.163 

100 

96 

67 

0 

P 

15  590 

100 

100 

100 

92 

3 

26.287 

100 

100 

96 

16 

0 

40.763 

100 

100 

96 

2 

0 

59.876 

100 

100 

83 

38 

0 

In  plotting  the  psychometric  functions  and  in  computing  limens  from 
them,  we  have  used  simply  linear  interpolation  between  the  successive 
points.  It  is  Immediately  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  form  of  these 
psychometric  functions  that  the  phv-Qamma  hypothesis  has  no  general 
validity  for  all  psychometric  functions:  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  here. 
We  might  have  used  Lagrange's  formula  as  an  indifferent  hypothesis:  a 
smooth  curve  that  passes  through  all  the  observed  points.  A  smooth 
function  is  probably  more  natural  than  a  broken  line,  but,  as  Urban  has 
shown,  Lagrange's  formula  may  lead  to  impossible  interpolations,  since 
it  may  give  values  above  100%  and  below  0%,  and  thus  probably  is  equally 
in  error  in  other  regions.  There  is  no  particular  justification  for  the  straight 
line,  except  the  practical  one  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  and  renders  in- 
terpolation easy.  The  work  with  Lagrange's  formula  is  exceedingly  labor- 
ious and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  gives  any  'truer'  result.  It  is 
good  common  sense,  when  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  all  hypotheses,  to 
accept  the  least  irksome. 

By  linear  interpolation,  then,  we  computed  the  terminal  qualitative 
limens  as  a  function  of  intensity.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III  and 
are  charted  in  Fig.  7. 
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FiQ.  7.  Qual- 
itative  li- 
mens  for  var- 
ious  inten- 
sities of  stim- 
ulus. Obser- 
vers: Bf  Mf 
and  P.  Data 
from  Table 

ni. 


m:M7    •••^«%e^"»'« 


Table  in 

Qualitative  limens,  calculated  from  the  rows  of  Table  II  by  linear 
interpolation  between  the  relative  frequencies  that  include  50%. 


Energy 

of 
Stimulus 
(g.cm.) 


Observer 


B 


M 


3-479 
8.163 

15  590 
26.287 

40763 
59.876 


19,439  63 
19,587.82 
19471.20 

19,393-55 
19,446.03 

19,639.12 


18,175.49 
18,238.46 
18,244.02 
18,284.63 

18,454.73 
18,302.30 


18,512.24 

19,952.38 
20,106.24 
20,179.52 
20,118.97 
19,140.86 


There  are  decided  individual  dififerenoes  of  qualitative  terminal  limen 
(Fig.  7).  Except  for  the  two  extreme  values  of  P,  the  individual  dififerences 
are  so  much  greater  than  the  intensive  variation  for  a  single  0,  that  the 
curves  do  not  overlap. 

The  function  that  the  qualitative  limen  is  of  intensity  is  different  for 
different  individuals.  With  increasing  enernr  of  stimulus,  there  is  for  M 
a  decided  rise  followed  by  a  decrease;  forlff,  an  increase,  followed  by  a 
decrease,  followed  by  a  niariEed  increase;  for  P,  a  great  increase,  followed 
by  a  great  decrease  (see  Fig.  7).  The  form  of  the  function  is  similar  for 
Ai  and  P,  but  different  in  degree.  B'b  function  is  different  from  M*b  and 
P's,  but  similar  in  d^ree  of  variability  to  M'b.  In  no  case  are  we  able  to 
say  that  the  qualitative  limen  ''varies  directly  and  almost  proportionately 
with  the  intensity." 
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A  casual  inspectioD  of  Fig.  7  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  variation 
of  the  qualitative  limen  with  intensity  was  insignificant  and  a  matter  of 
chance,  perhaps  of  uncontrolled  conditions.  Inspection  of  Figg.  1-3  shows, 
however,  that  the  relationships  indicated  by  the  form  of  curves  in  Fi^.  7 
hold  consistently  throughout  the  course  of  the  psychometric  functions. 
Fig.  7  is  plotted  for  the  mnen  defined  as  that  value  of  stimulus  most  likely 
to  give  50%  positive  judgments  of  tone.  If,  instead,  the  values  of  stimulus 
most  likely  to  give  other  percentages  are  taken  (e.  g.y  75%»  ^5%)l^®  ^^ 
the  samejrelationships  holding.  This  fact  is  shown  graphioUly  in  Figg.  1-3 
by  the  fact  that  the  various  psychometric  functions  cross  but  rarely,  that 
they  have  in  general  the  same  form,  and  that  they  lie  in  general  in  Uie 
same  order  tlm>ughout  their  courses.  The  argumexit  for  significant  in- 
dividual differences  in  these  liminal  functions  is  thus  as  follows:  the  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  an  artifact  of  the  cylinders,  for  the  same  relationship 
for  a  given  0  occurs  with  every  stimulus  capable  of  exhibiting  difference; 
the  difference  cannot  be  an  urtif act  of  the  different  balls,  for  the  same  set 
of  balls  is  involved  for  every  cylinder  for  everv  0,  and  the  different  Os  give 
different  results;  therefore  the  Os  remain  the  only  possible  variant.  It 
follows  further  that,  if  the  differences  in  the  course  of  the  limen  are  sig- 
nificant, then  the  fact  that  the  limen  within  these  qualitative  and  intensive 
limits  does  not  consistently  increase  with  increase  of  intensity  is  also  sig- 
nificantly established. 

In  general  it  is  apparent  that  with  material  of  this  sort  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  limen  gives  but  little  of  the  available  information.  The  in- 
terpreter of  the  data  needs  to  keep  the  entire  psychometric  functions  in 
mind  if  he  is  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  sensory  response  to  stimu- 
lation at  the  upper  limits  of  hearing.  Especially  does  this  fact  appear  in 
the  case  of  B,  Fig.  i.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  frequencies  for  18432 
d.  vs.  are  lower  thiud  for  the  stimuli  on  each  side.  One  suspects  at  onoe  a 
defect  in  calculation  for  the  18432  cylinder,  but  such  an  explanation  will 
not  hold.  Neither  M  nor  P  shows  an  inversion  at  this  point,  nor  did  any 
inversions  occur  in  extensive  series  taken  in  another  experiment  with  these 
cylinders  and  with  three  other  Os  besides  the  Os  of  this  experiment.  Pre- 
sumably therefore  the  group  of  psychometric  functions  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  for  B  a  hypaesthetic  region  at  18432  d.  vs.  or  else  a  hyperaes- 
thetic  region  at  19090  d.  vs.  If  the  inversion  in  any  of  the  psychometric 
functions  had  been  great  enough  to  cause  the  curve  to  cross  the  50%  ab- 
scissa, then  it  would  have  been  possible  to  demonstrate  statistically  a  tonal 
lacuna  at  184J2  d.  vs.  and  a  tonal  island  at  19090  d.  vs.,  or,  in  psychophysi- 
cal terms,  a  TR  followed  by  an  RL  followed  by  a  second  TR.  In  a  case  of 
this  sort  it  is  apparent  that  no  mere  calculation  of  limens  woidd  ever  give 
the  total  picture  of  auditory  sensitivity.  Even  if  we  were  willing  to  select 
some  other  frequency  than  50%  for  the  definition  of  the  limen,  we  should 
not  help  ourselves,  for  there  is  no  single  abscissa  that  cuts  more  than  three 
of  the  six  psychometric  functions,  although  all  six  functions  demonstrate 
the  same  facts. 

Figg.  4-6  show  the  intensive  psychometric  functions  plotted  from  the 
columns  of  Table  II.  They  represent  the  same  facts  taken  from  another 
aspect.  Had  the  Qualitative  upper  limen  increased  continuously  with  in- 
tensity, we  should  nave  been  able  to  state  the  same  fact  by  saying  that  the 
intensive  lower  limen  (threshold)  increased  with  pitch.  In  fact  the  Dsy- 
chometric  functions  of  Table  II  are  really  not  curves  at  all,  but  suifaces 
of  relative  frequencies  plotted  against  pitch  and  intensity. 

It  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  compute  the  intensive  limens  for  the 

reason  that  a  wide  enough  range  of  stimuli  was  not  used.   Two  functions 

^^^for  P  and  one  for  M  do  cross  the  50%  abscissa.    P  would  apP^^  '^  *Jw« 

BiH|^on  to  Aiom  a  tendency  toward  an  ''intensive  island.''    Tlie  function 

^V^  19773  d.  vs.  shows  a  lower  limen  at  about  7  g.  cnL  and  an  upper  limen 
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at  about  56  g.  cm.  Between  these  two  intensities,  tone  is  heard  more  often 
than  not.  Tlie  other  {mictions  for  P  show  the  same  general  com-se,  al- 
though they  do  not  admit  of  the  computation  of  limens. 

There  are  individual  differences  among  Os  in  the  course  of  the  intensive 
p^chometric  functions.  P  shows  an  increase  followed  by  a  decrease, 
Doth  of  an  amount  that  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  qualitative  change. 
M  shows  an  increase  followed  by  a  decrease  of  amounts  small  with  respect 
to  the  qualitative  change.  B  shows  consistently  an  increase,  followed  Sy  a 
decrease,  followed  by  an  increase,  all  of  a  lesser  de^^ree  than  the  amount 
of  the  qualitative  chanse.  It  would  thus  appear  that  B  has  a  region  of 
intensive  hypaesthesia  followed  by  a  re^pon  of  intensive  hyperaesthesia, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  intensities  which  of  themselves  tend  to 
increase  the  relative  frequency  with  which  tone  is  heard  and  which  are 
more  effective  than  are  higher  and  lower  intensities.  The  significance  of 
these  psychometric  functions  is  indicated,  as  it  was  for  quality,  by  the 
consistencv  among  the  functions  for  each  0. 

The  de^pree  of  precision  of  the  sensor]^  response  at  these  nuig^  of  the 
tonal  scale  is  indicated  by  the  interquartile  range  of  the  qualitative  psy- 
chometric functions,  i.  e,  the  change  of  pitch  which  would  change  the  rela- 
tive frequencies  of  the  report  of  tone  from  25%  to  75%.  In  the  eighteen 
qualitative  psychometric  functions,  the  interquartile  range  varies  from  250 
a.  vs.  to  830  d.  vs.,  with  an  average  of  494  d.  vs.  This  average  corresponds 
to  a  musical  interval  of  about  40  cents,  which  is  less  than  a  quarter-tone, 
and  shows  a  sensitiveness  of  discriminatory  response  not  ordinarily  ex- 
pected in  the  region  of  the  upper  limit  of  hearing. 

Condusions 

1.  A  complete  account  of  sensitivity  in  the  upper  regions  of.  hearing 
can  not  be  given  by  the  computation  of  limens;  the  complete  psychometric 
functions  must  be  consider^. 

2.  Both  quaUtative  and  intensive  psychometric  functions  can  be 
determined  simultaneously;  the  former  mdicates  the  qualitative  upper 
limits  of  hearing,  the  latter  the  intensive  lower  limits  for  these  qualities. 

3.  For  an^  given  0  the  qualitative  psychometric  functions  for  the 
different  intensities  are  similar,  and  the  intensive  psychometric  functions 
for  the  different  pitches  are  siinilar. 

4.  There  are  individual  differences  in  the  forms  of  both  the  qualitative 
and  the  intensive  psychometric  functions.  Both  kinds  of  functions  may 
show  significant  inversions  or  reversals  and  are  not  even  approximately 
ogival  in  form. 

5.  Qualitative  sensitivity,  as  indicated  b^  the  limen  and  also  by  the 
entire  psychometric  functions,  does  not,  withm  the  limits  of  this  experi- 
ment and  for  these  three  Os,  increase  consistently  with  an  increase  in  the 
energy  of  the  stimulus,  but  follows  a  less  simple  law  which  varies  for  the 
individual  0. 

6.  The  qualitative  psychometric  functions  indicate  for  one  0  the 
existence  of  a  qualitative  region  that  is  hypaesthetic  with  respect  to  the 
next  higher  pitches.  This  phenomenon  is  presumably  similar  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  tonal  lacuna,  out  less  extreme.  SinoLQar  variations  occur  in  the 
intensive  psychometric  functions. 

7.  The  interquartile  range  of  the  qualitative  psychometric  functions 
is  on  the  average  about  a  quarter-tone,  indicating  an  unexpected  sensi- 
tiveness of  discriminatory  response. 
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XXYI.    A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Distracted  Motor  Perform- 
ance TO  Performance  in  an  Intelligence  Test 


By  Miles  A.  Tinker 


This  investigation  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  any  relation  between  motor  performance  under  distraction 
to  performance  in  an  intelligence  test.  Often,  at  the  end  of  an  intelligence 
test,  one  hears  the  complaint  that  certain  distractions,  such  as  ''nervous- 
ness'' or  the  necessity  for  working  against  time,  prevented  the  subject 
from  doing  his  best.  It  was  our  intention  to  see  whether  these  reports  of 
"nervousness"  or  an  objective  test  of  distractibility  would  show  a  negative 
correlation  with  performance  in  the  intelligence  test. 

Our  results  in  the  end  were  negative.  No  correlation  was  apparent,  in 
part  for  the  reason  th^t  the  distractor  instead  of  distracting  proved  a  spur 
to  attention.  We  are  presenting  the  findings,  nevertheless,  because  it  is 
of  value  to  have  the  outcome  of  such  an  attempt  known,  and  because  the 
results  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  fact,  already  known  in  other  con- 
texts, that  a  distractor  may  prove  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  many 
kinds  of  performance. 

We  had  ^9  subjects,  of  whom  33  were  naive  and  6  were  members  of 
the  graduate  department  of  experimental  psychology. 

AU  subjects  were  given  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale;  Advanced 
Examination,  Form  A.^ 

For  the  motor  test  for  distracted  performance  we  used  two  mazes,  de- 
signed with  a  single  univocal  path  without  bifurcations  in  order  to  test 
speed  and  steadiness  of  motor  performance  but  not  learning.  'Each  man 
consisted  of  a  path  which  wound  from  the  periphery  to  the  center  of  the 
maze  and  then  out  again  according  to  the  plan  of  the  "walls  of  Troy." 
The  total  length  of  a  maze  is  72.5  in.,  and  a  maze  covers  a  space  of  1 1  by  9 
in.  The  walls  of  the  path  were  made  of  0.25  by  0.25  in.  brass  strips,  screwed 
to  a  wooden  base  covered  with  celluloid,  with  a  path  one-eighth  in.  wide 
left  between.  The  two  mazes  were  identical  with  the  exception  that  one 
had  notches  one-sixteenth  in.  deep  and  one-eighth  in.  long,  separated  by 
one-eighth  in.,  all  along  the  walls  of  the  path.  The  notches  in  one  wall  were 
directly  opposite  those  in  the  opposing  wall.  A  metal  stylus,  one-eixteenth 
in.  in  diameter,  was  used  to  trace  the  path.  The  stylus  and  the  maze  were 
connected  electrically  with  markers  on  a  kymograph  so  that  a  graphio 
record  of  all  contacts  of  the  stylus  with  the  walls  of  the  maze  was  obtained. 
A  time-line  on  the  record  gave  the  time  for  traversing  the  maze.  At  5*8 
ear  on  top  of  a  poet  was  a  cigar  box,  for  a  resonator,  with  an  electric  bell 
attached.  The  bell  was  wired  so  that,  when  a  switch  was  closed,  it  would 
ring  every  time  the  stylus  came  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  maze. 

The  notched  maze  was  intended  to  place  a  greater  emphasb  iqxm 
accuracy  as  against  speed,  since  S  might  catch  the  stylus  in  the  notdies 
if  he  hurried.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  notching  reduced  accuracy 
as  well  as  speed,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  notched  maze  did  not  en- 
able us  to  reduce  accuracy  and  speed  to  a  single  variable  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  close  to  S*s  head  when  a  contact  was  made  was 
intended  to  be  a  distraction  and  to  induce  'Nervousness." 

^Jaur.  of  Educ  Psychol.,  191 8,  9,  239-261;  333-348* 
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Procedure 

The  intelligence  test  was  given  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
ManuaP  except  for  the  following  reductions  in  the  time  allowed  for  certain 
of  the  tests:  test  4,  from  6  to  4  min. ;  test  5,  from  6  to  5  min. ;  test  7,  from 
%  to  2.5  min.j  test  8,  from  4  to  3  min.;  test  9,  from  6  to  4  min.;  test  lo, 
from  3  to  2  mm.  We  made  this  change  because  we  have  found  from  expei> 
ience  that,  if  the  full  time  is  given,  too  many  finish  before  the  time  is  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  the  Sb  were  asked  to  answer  certain  questions 
intended  to  reveal  the  degree  of  ''nervousness"  which  they  experienced  in 
taking  the  test.  The  following  directions  were  read  to  S : 

''This  is  a  test  of  steadiness.  You  are  to  t^e  the  stylus  and  try  to 
trace  the  path  through  the  maze  without  toucing  the  sides.  The  problem 
is  to  get  through  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  number  of 
touches.  Every  time  you  touch  the  side  the  error  is  recorded  electricaUy 
and  counts  agamst  your  score.'' 

The  order  of  tracings  in  the  two  mazes  was  as  follows : 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

8 
9 


Smooth.  1 

Noffl  No  distraction 

Smooth  ) 

Smooth    Unexpected  distraction 

Smooth  ) 

Notehed  [  E^n>ected  distraction 
Smooth  ) 


Before  the  fifth  tracing  the  switch  which  connected  the  beU  was  closed 
without  the  knowledge  of  S  and  the  bell  rane  every  time  a  contact  was 
made.  Before  the  sixth  tracing  S  was  warned  that  the  bell  was  still  at- 
tached and  would  ring  every  time  that  he  touched  the  wall  of  the  path  with 
the  stylus. 

At  the  end  of  the  tracings  questions  were  again  asked  in  order  to  bring 
out  S'b  opinion  of  his  degree  of  "nervousness"  in  performing  the  test. 

ReetdU 

Averages  for  the  results  of  the  motor  performance  test  and  of  the  in- 
telligence test  are  nven  in  Table  i^  and  the  significance  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  t^ese  averages  is  mdicated  in  Table  2. 

In  the  first  four  rows  of  Table  i ,  if  we  compare  the  tracings  in  the 
smooth  and  notched  mazes  for  no  distraction  and  for  the  expected  dis- 
traction, we  find  that  both  the  time  of  tracing  the  niaze  and  the  number  of 
contacts  vary  in  the  same  direction  and  in  approximately  the  same  degree. 
For  this  reason  we  felt  justified  in  combining  the  results  for  a  distractor 
and  for  no  distractor  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows  of  the  table,  in  order  to 
show  the  general  difference  between  the  smooth  and  notched  mazes.  Orig- 
inally we  had  introduced  the  notched  maze  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
a  rapid  traverse  of  the  maze  difiicult  and  thus  of  placing  a  premium  upon 
accuracy  as  against  speed.  We  had  thought  in  this  manner  to  obtain  some 
comprehension  of  the  supposedly  inverse  relationship  between  speed  and 
accuracy,  and  thus  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  two  meas\u-es  of  performance 
to  one.  We  find,  however,  that  the  relation  is  not  inverse,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  notches  not  only  lengthens  the  time  but  also  decreases  ac- 
curacy (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  notches  reduce  the  prol^bility  of 
contact  since  the  path  is  wider  between  opposing  notches).   It  is  apparent 

KHU  Group  IrUeUigenee  Scale,  Manual  of  Direetione,  1920. 
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therefore  that  we  must  in  this  case  re^rd  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  mase 
as  at  least  partially  independent  variables,  since  they  vary  together  and 
not  inversely  when  the  cnange  is  made  from  the  smooth  to  the  notched 
maze. 

It  appears  also  from  Table  i  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  expected  (Ustractor  is  similar  in  direction  and  amount  for  both  the 
smooth  and  the  notched  maze  (see  the  first  four  rows).  Accordingly  we 
have  combined  these  results  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  rows  so  as  to  show 
the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  distractor.  It  is  here  evident  that 
the  presence  of  the  distractor  decreases  the  speed  and  increases  the  ac- 
curacy. Such  a  result  is  equivocal,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  tell 
whether  the  decrease  of  spe^  is  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  inr 
crease  in  accuracv.  We  have  seen  that  speed  and  accuracy  may  vary  in- 
dependently as  they  do  when  notches  are  introduced  in  tlie  walls  of  the 
maze;  it  is  natural  therefore  to  regard  them  as  independent  here.  The 
argument  for  their  independence  is,  moreover,  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  'Sudden  distractor/'  i.  e,,  the 
distraction  begun  without  warning  to  iS.  In  the  ninth  row  of  Table  i  we 
see  that  speed  was  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  distraction,  whereas 
the  accuracy  was  greatly  increased.  Certainly,  then,  the  variation  must 
have  been  independent  in  this  case,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it 
is  to  be  so  considered  when  the  expected  distractor  is  compared  with  the 
normal  case. 

What  happened  must  have  been  approximately  as  follows.  In  the 
first  four  trials  the  Sb  settled  down  to  a  given  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy 
for  each  of  the  two  t3rpes  of  mazes.  In  the  fifth  trial  they  were  startled 
into  a  higher  degree  of  attention  by  the  unexpected  ringing  of  the  bell 
whenever  an  error  was  made.  The  average  speed  of  the  preceding  trials 
was  maintained  approximately,  but  the  ' 'distract or*'  acted  as  a  spur  to 
attention  and  the  Sb  consequently  worked  with  much  greater  precision. 
In  the  subsequent  trials  where  the  distractor  was  continued  they  may  have 
been  fatigued:  the  Ss  slowed  down  and  became  less  accurate  than  with 
the  sudden  distraction;  they  remained,  however,  more  accurate  than  in 
the  initial  undistracted  trials,  either  because  of  the  attentive  spur  of  the 
distraction  or  because  of  the  slower  rate.  That  intended  distractors,  es- 
pecially when  intermittent,  may  fail  to  distract  and  may  instead  act  as  a 
spur  to  attention  and  thus  lead  to  intensification  cf  impression  or  to  short- 
ened reaction  time  is  well  known.*  In  our  experiment  some  of  the  Sa  com- 
mented upon  the  steadying  effect  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  also  upon 
the  advantage  that  it  gave  them  in  notif3dng  them  when  they  made  a 
contact.  On  the  other  hand  many  iSs,  who  reported  that  the  test  had  made 
them  "nervous,"  stated  that  the  bell  made  them  especially  nervous.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  bell  not  only  made  the  Sb  "nervous,"  but  also 
spurred  them  on  to  better  work,  and  that  in  general  the  conditions  of 
"nervousness"  in  such  a  test — and  perhaps  also  in  an  intelligence  test — 
may  also  be  the  conditions  of  accurate  pei-formance. 

'H.  Miinsterberg  and  N.  Kazaki,  The  Intensifying  Effect  of  At- 
tention, Psychol.  Rev.f  1894,  i,  39-44;  A.  J.  Hamlin,  Attention  and  Dis- 
traction, this  Journal,  1896,  8,  3-66;  J.  E.  Evans,  The  Effect  of  Dis- 
traction on  Reaction  Time,  Arch,  of  Psychol.,  1916,  no.  37,  vol.  5,  1-53; 
E.  E.  Cassell  and  K.  M.  Dallenbach,  The  Effect  of  Auditory  Distraction 
upon  the  Sensory  Reaction,  this  Journal,  1918, 39, 129-143. 
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Table  i.  Average  performance  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  motor  test 
of  steadiness.  Figures  are  averages  for  time  (sees.)  and  number  of  contacts 
with  the  walls  of  the  maze  for  39  subjects.  The  numbers  in  the  second 
column  are  series  numbers.    Penormance  on  the  Otis  intelligence  test  is 

shown  in  the  last  two  rows. 


Time 


Contact 


Av. 

M.V. 

Av. 

M.V. 

No 
distraction 

Smooth 
maze:  i,  4 
Notched 
maze:  3,  3 

76.4 
86.0 

21.2 
20.2 

74.5 
109.8 

15.6 
24.6 

Expected 
distraction 

Smooth 
maze:  6,  9 
Notched 
maze :  7,  8 

82.5 
92.5 

30.3 
25.9 

61.6 
93.9 

15.2 
21.2 

Smooth  maze 
Notched  maze 

i,4»6,  9 
2,  3,  7»  8 

79.8 
91.6 

20.0 
21.4 

67.9 
100.4 

13  I 
21. 1 

No  distraction 
Expected 
distraction 

Sudden 

ly  2,  3,  4 

6,  7,  8,  9 
5 

81. 1 

90.5 
83.4 

18.5 

27.2 
33  2 

90.3 

79.8 
69.2 

15.5 

14.0 
16.5 

distraction 


Otis 

test 


Score 
%accur. 


155.5 
•  859 


26.2 
.070 


Table  2.  Significance  of  differences  between  averages  of  Table  i.  The 
table  shows  the  significance  of  the  difference  found  in  changing  from  the 
smooth  to  the  notched  maze,  and  in  introducing  a  sudden  or  an  expected 
distractor  during  the  performance.  D/P.E.d.,  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
to  its  probable  error,  is  the  usual  measure  of  significance;  Pd,  the  prob- 
ability of  difference,  is,  on  the  assumption  of  the  normal  law,  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  difference  will  not  vary  from  itself  by  an  amount  more  than 

itself. 


D 
P.E.^ 

^D 

Smooth 

V8, 

Time 

2.98 

956 

notched 
maze 

Contacts 

9.67 

I. 000 

Sudden 
vs. 

Time 

I  39 

.651 

expected 
distraction 

Contacts 

3  63 

.986 

No  distraction 

V8, 

Time 

2. II 

.845 

expected 
distraction 

Contacts 

3.73 

.988 

Table  3  gives  the  results  which  the  problem  was  planned  to  educe. 
It  was  hoped  that  change  in  performance  in  the  maze  under  the  intro- 
duction of  a  distractor  would  prove  an  objective  measure  of  distraotibili^ 
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or  "nervousness."  A  significantly  hi^  nc^tive  correlation  of  this  change 
with  performance  in  the  Otis  test  might  indicate  that  such  distractibility 
as  an  mdividual  characteristic  was  a  sp»ecial  disadvantage  in  an  intelligence 
test;  whereas  a  high  positive  correlation  might  have  meant  that  the  dis- 
tractor  acted  as  an  attentive  spur  and  that  "nervousness,"  so  defined,  was 
of  advantage  in  takins  an  intelligence  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  correlations  are  all  low.  Since  speed  and  acciu-acy  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent variables  in  the  majse.  they  had  to  be  treated  separately,  and  the 
effect  of  the  one  or  the  other  eliminated  by  partial  correlation.  In  the  same 
manner  score  and  accuracy  on  the  Otis  test  were  separately  cared  for.  The 
last  column  of  Table  3  shows,  however,  that  distractibility  neither  as 
measured  by  speed  (T)  nor  as  measured  by  accuracy  (C)  is  highly  or  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  either  of  the  measures  of  performance  on  the  Otis 
test,  even  when  correction  is  made  by  partial  correlation  for  variation 
of  the  two  factors  not  entering  into  the  correlation. 

Table  3.  Coefficients  of  correlation  (products-moments  method) 
and  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  between  T,  C,  S,  and  A,  defined  as 
below.  The  probable  errors  of  these  coefficients  are  all  between  .06  and  .  10. 

T= change  in  time  for  traversing  maze  when  expected  distractor  is 
introduced. 

exchange  in  number  of  contacts  made  in  traversing  maze  when  ex- 
pected distractor  is  introduced. 

S  B  score  in  the  Otis  intelligence  test. 

A = accuracy  (ratio  of  items  right  to  items  attempted)  in  the  Otis 
intelligence  test. 

fjc  -  -.37         ^Tcs  "  --39        Ttca  "  --39        fTctA  "  --39 
Tts  "  -08        rT8.c  =  -16        rTi.A  =  -.10        rji.cA  ■     .07 

TtA  ■  -.10      TjA.G    ■  -18      rTA.8  ■  -06      rTA.Ct  "   --13 

'ci  "  ""'I?  ^ct.r  "  —.21  Tcs.A  "  — .08  rct.TA  "  "•'3 

TCA    =    —  .17  'OA.T    ™    "••21  rcA.8    ~    —.08  rg^.Tg    ™   —  .13 

r«A  =    67  r,A.T  =     .67        rtA.c  =      67        r,A.Tc  -      67 


There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the  results  of  the  questionaries  given 
the  Sb  after  the  intelligence  test  and  after  the  maze  trials.  The  Sb  tended  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  the  questions  and  to  admit  "nervousness."  There 
were  3i  who  reported  themselves  "nervous"  in  both  the  intelligehce  and 
the  maze  tests:  6  who  admitted  "nervousness"  in  neither;  and  12  who 
were  "nervous   in  one  but  not  in  the  other. 

Conclusion 

At  first  sight  our  results  seem  mainly  negative.  The  introduction  of 
an  auditory  distraction  during  a  test  of  motor  steadiness  may  not  distract 
the  Sj  even  though  he  reports  a  conscious  disturbance,  but  may  spur  him 
on  to  more  accurate  manual  performance.  The  distractor  has  a  measurable 
effect,  howbeit  in  an  unanticipated  direction.  The  sensibUity  of  an  in- 
dividual to  this  sort  of  effect  is  not,  however,  prognostic  of  his  performance 
in  an  intelligence  test. 

There  is,  however,  an  application  of  a  known  psychological  fact  which 
the  experiment  renders  the  service  of  indicating.    We  have  known  that 
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seDsory  impression  may  be  reenforced  attentionally  by  the  fadlitating 
effect  of  an  intended  distractor  that  does  not  distract,  and  that  reaction 
times  may  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  now  shown  that 
manual  precision  of  movement  may  similarly  be  increased  by  the  con- 
comitance of  an  intermittent  intended  distractor.  Obviously  the  next 
experiment  is  to  make  the  analogous  direct  attack  upon  the  mtelligence 
test  itself.  May  it  not  be  that  the  presence  of  a  distractor  will  improve 
the  performance  of  a  group  in  an  intelligence  test?  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  complaints  about  distraction  have  in  themselves  little  value  as  bearing 
upon  the  distracted  performance.  It  may  be  unpleasant  to  be  "distracted; 
it  is  generally  unpleasant  to  have  the  attention  spurred;  but,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  the  spur  may  result  in  improved  performance  for  the  individual 
and  thus  justify  itself  in  spite  of  the  contraiy  opinion  of  the  S.  Even  if 
an  apparent  distraction  does  not  improve  intelligentperformanoe,  we  have 
certainly  no  way  of  knowins  whether  it  interferes.  Tne  direct  experimental 
attack  needs  yet  to  be  made. 


MINOR  STUDIES  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

LXI.    The  Areal  and  Punctiform  Integration  of  Warmth 

AND  Pressure 


By  Ida  Bershanskt 


This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  resolving  a  difference  in  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  of  the  integration  of  warmth  and  pressure. 
Malmud  had  found  only  a  close  fusion  of  the  two  qualities,  described  at 
times  as  a  warm-pressure,  and  at  times  as  a  pressury-warmth.^  Cobbey  and 
Sullivan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  reported  a  perceptive  integration  which 
they  called  'oiliness'.*  There  was,  however,  a  difference  in  method  of  at- 
tack. Malmud  began  her  experiments  by  arousins  simultaneously  puncti- 
form warmth  and  pressure,  and  her  Os  were  asked  to  report  the  course  of 
the  resulting  experience;  she  assumed  that,  if  a  perception  appeared,  it 
would  be  indicated.  Cobbey  and  Sullivan  first  employed  areal  stimulation 
with  the  intent  of  determining  the  'compulsory  conditions  of  the  oily  per- 
ception', and  then,  after  this  perception  was  known,  undertook  a  puncti- 
form stimulation.  They  suggest  that  Malmud's  negative  finding  ought  be 
explained  by  the  difference  m  procedure;  and  we  have,  therefore,  repeated 
their  experiment. 

Our  experiment,  like  its  original,  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first,  we  immersed  tne  first  joint  of  a  finger  in  some  oil  or  in  warm  water 
of  known  temperature,  and  we  asked  our  Os  to  report  the  resulting  sensory 
experience,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  impression,  and  then  as  regards 
any  changes  that  mi^nt  take  place  in  course;  they  were  also  instructed 
to  name  the  perception.  In  preliminary  experiments  we  employed  two 
Os,  Miss  G.  Adams  (i4),  and  \fiss  M.  E.  Smith  {S),  both  of  whom  were 
experienced  in  psycholo^cal  observation;  later  we  added  as  a  third  O 
Assistant  Professor  Hoismgton  (H).  The  Os  were  blindfolded  and  their 
nostrils  were  stopped  with  cotton-wool  before  they  entered  the  experi- 
mental room.  They  sat  with  the  right  arm  placed  on  an  arm-rest  which 
extended  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  which  contained  a  hole  through  which 
a  finger  was  thrust;  this  served  to  keep  the  arm  and  finger  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. The  stimuli  used  were  kerosene  oil,  olive  oil,  water,  and  castor  oil, 
which  were  presented  in  the  order  named.  The  water  was  warmed  by 
means  of  an  electric  coil;  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  the  tempera- 
ture was  32^  C,  and  during  an  observalon  it  was  gradually  increased  to 
38®  C.  or  40®  C.  The  aventge  temperature  of  the  oils  and  of  the  experi- 
mental room  was  21®  and  20  C.  respectively. 

The  procedure  in  a  single  experiment  was  as  follows:  E  gave  the 
signal  'now';  and  then,  slowly  and  evenly,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, raised  a  small  ^lass  vessel  filled  with  water  or  oil,  as  the  case  might 
be,  until  the  first  jomt  of  the  finger  was  immersed;  and  0  immediately 
began  his  report.  The  stimulation  was  continued  for  10  min.  unless  0 
reported  fatigue  or  heat.  In  order  to  remove  any  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus-object  after  the  period  of  stimulation  the  finger  was  dipped  in 
gasoline;  and  at  the  close  of  the  experimental  period  the  finger  was  washed 
with  soap  and  water  before  the  blindfold  and  the  cotton-woolwere  removed. 

^R.  S.  Malmud,  this  Journal,  xxxii,  192 1,  571. 

*L.  W.  Cobbey  and  A.  H.  Sullivan,  this  Journal,  xxxlii,  1922,  121. 
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In  these  preliminary  experiments  <S  in  38  trials  reported  12  percep- 
tions, 3  when  kerosene,  i  when  water,  3  when  olive  oil,  and  5  when  castor 
oil  was  the  stimulus;  i4  in  40  trials  reported  only  one  perception  of  an 
object.   Characterizations  of  these  perceptions  are: 

S,  Olire  oil.  'Just  like  putting  the  finger  in  fine  flour;  it  is  an  oily 
smooth,  a  sort  of  thin  oil;'  'tiny  indication  of  oiliness  like  cold  cream  on 
the  hands  when  you  have  not  wiped  it  all  off.'  Castor  oil.  'It  feels  like 
warm  thin  butter;'  'there  is  a  little  coolness  in  the  nressure,  it  may  be  an 
oily  damp;  now  it  is  a  little  greasier  than  anything  else,  it  is  a  sort  of  com- 
bination of  cool  wet  and  grease;'  'there  is  just  a  little  pressure  and  cool, 
an  oily  damp  like  sticking  finger  into  lard.'  Kerosene.  'Feels  like  putting 
the  finger  in  cold  oil;  it  is  not  a  watery  wet,  but  a  smooth  wet.  It  is  a  cool 
and  smooth  pressure,  an  oily  damp.' 

Warm  water.  'It  is  a  mce  smooth  warm;  a  thinner  feeling  of  pressure 
than  the  oily  feeling;  the  other  feels  more  oily,  this  feels  thinner.' 

A.  Kerosene.  '  Just  a«if  I  had  been  toucned  by  warm  jelly;  I  cannot 
say  what  it  was  because  it  wasn't  a  familiar  perception.'  For  the  rest  this 
0  employed  such  terms  as  'close  pressure',  'soft  warm  pressure',  'a  pres- 
sure which  sticks  close  around  my  finger',  eto. 

At  this  stage  of  the  experiment  we  were  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  A  re- 
ported no  more  perceptions,  and  by  the  f urtner  fact  that  S  with  a  sin^e 
exception  failed  to  ^t  the  perception  with  warm  water.  A  study  of  tne 
reports  led  us  to  beheve  that  the  contrast  between  the  temperature  of  the 
oils  and  that  of  the  water  was  a  disturbing?  factor;  and,  since  fatigue  and 
adaptation  appeared  in  nearly  every  experiment,  we  decided  also  tnat  the 
period  of  stimulation  was  too  long.  We  therefore  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  oils  to  30**  before  stimulation,  lowered  the  initial  temperature  cf  the 
water  to  the  same  point,  and  resolved  in  subsequent  experiments  to  remove 
the  stimulus  as  soon  as  0  had  reported  a  perception.  With  these  changes 
in  method,  and  with  H  as  an  additional  0,  we  began  another  series. 

In  this  second  set  of  experiments  S  reported  10  perceptions  in  24;  A, 
2  in  28;  and  H,  25  in  31  trials.  Perceptions  for  all  Oe  are  as  frequent  with 
warm  water  as  with  any  other  stimulus,  and  also  with  the  thinner  as  with 
the  heavier  oils.  The  characterizations  of  the  perceotions  of  S  were  as  be- 
fore. We  tried  to  force  the  perceptive  attitude  upon  A  by  asking  her  every 
time  to  name  the  perception;  but  she  was  still  unable  to  do  this;  she  re- 
peatedly reported  the  experince  as  wholly  unfamiliar;  and  the  most  that 
she  could  say  was,  for  example:  "I  feel  something  soft  and  warm  and  some- 
thing heavy  closing  in  around  my  finger;  it  felt  soft,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  perception  of  any  object ;"  "I  get  some  kind  of  perception  but  it  isn't 
anything  that  I  know;  it  felt  something  like  squeezing  the  finger  with  a 
rubber  glove."  The  one  other  instance  of  a  perception  of  object  was:  "It 
was  just  as  if  I  were  touched  by  a  warm  jelly;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was; 
it  wasn't  a  fajniliar  perception.  T3rpical  perceptions  of  H  are  as  follows: 
"I  cannot  objectify  the  perception  because  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  my 
experience;"  "I  don't  know  what  to  call  the  perception^  but  it  is  a  snug 
cozy  something  that  has  considerable  density,  and  lies  tightly  around  the 
finger  like  oil;"  "it  is  like  a  semi-liquid  or  a  heavy  oil  only  I  do  not  ^t  the 
smoothness  as  when  I  rub  my  fingers  together ;'  "it  is  like  a  dense  liquid  that 
clings  closely  to  the  finger.  It  might  not  be  a  liquid;  I  am  using  the  term 
inferentially;  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  as  acting  on  my  fing^  like 
this  except  a  liquid;"  "a  clinging  oily  liquid  that  fluctuates  in  density  as 
the  warmth  fluctuates  in  intensity;"  "it  is  like  thin  butter;"  "like  warm 
molasses  without  stickiness,  or  a  heavy  oil  that  was  thick." 

Psychologically,  our  Ob  have  described  the  experience  as  a  fusion  of 
warmth  and  pressure  which  may  be  characterized  as  a  "warm  snug  pres- 
sure" or  as  a  "warmth  that  sticlis  close  to  the  finger."  In  this  respect  there 
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seems  to  be  complete  agreement  with  the  Os  of  Cobbey  and  Sullivan.  All 
tbese^  however,  named  the  perception  'oiliness;'  whereas  our  Os  were  not 
satisned  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  group  with  any  one  term  as  a  name 
for  the  perception.  S  and  H,  it  is  true,  employed  the  word  'oiliness'  more 
oft-en  than  any  other;  and  they  named  objects  that  were  oily  more  fre- 
quently than  any  others:  but  they  also  named  objects  that  are  not  oUy, 
such  as  glue,  merciuy,  jelly,  rubber  glove,  and  molasses.  If,  therefore,  we 
accept  the  term  'oilmess,'  it  must  be  with  some  reservation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  conunon  perception  of  oiliness  involves  movement.  In 
oiu-  experiment  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  movement  of  the  finger 
during  the  period  of  stimulation;  and  H  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  tne 

r)rception  under  these  conditons  is  ''like  a  semi-liquid  or  heavv  oil,  only 
do  not  get  the  smoothness  as  when  I  rub  my  fingers  together.  Further- 
more, at  the  close  of  the  experiment  he  .states:  ''The  perception  is  one 
that  we  get  from  liquids,  including  oils;  it  is  just  as  mucn  like  mercury  or 
molasses  without  the  stickiness  as  like  oil.''' 

A  by-product  of  the  experiment  which  is  of  psychological  interest  is  the 
course  of  the  perception  with  change  in  degree  of  temperature.  If  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  water  (}o**)  was  below  that  of  the  skin,  the  per- 
ception was  almost  invariably  of 'wetness.'  Following  this,  as  the  tem- 
perature increased,  the  perception  changed  first  to  a  soft,  snug  warm  pres- 
sure which  meant  a  thiii  (sometimes  oily)  liquid;  and  then,  with  still  hif^er 
temperature,  to  a  closer,  tighter,  warm  pressure  which  carried  the  meaning 
of  a  thicker,  denser,  more  viscous  liquid.  The  higher  limit  in  intensity 
was  about  36^;  beyond  this,  the  warmth  became  dominant  in  intensity 
and  clearness,  and  the  fusion  was  broken  up;  the  warmth  was  then  felt 
as  a  'radiant  warmth  with  a  background  of  pressure.'  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease in  warmth  was  to  increase  the  intensity,  i.  e.,  the  closeness,  snugness 
of  the  pressure.  It  will  be  noted  that,  imder  the  conditions  of  our  experi- 
ment, pressure  is  felt  either  over  the  entire  surface  or  over  patches  of  the 
skin  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  stimulus.  The  ring  of  the  pressure  grad- 
ient is  felt,  if  at  all,  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  skin;^  the  warmth  is  felt  as  warm-pressure,  and  increase 
of  warmth  as  increase  in  the  intensity  of  warmth  and  pressure.^ 

In  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  we  employed  a  punct  if  orm  stimu- 
lation of  warm  and  pressure  spot<8.  For  the  pressure  stimulus  we  obtained 
excellent  results  by  Cobbey  and  Sullivan's  method  of  raising  a  hair  to  the 
vertical  position;    better  still,  by  bending  the  hair  backward.    For  the 

*In  the  hope  of  furnishing  a  perception  that  would  serve  as  a  slif^t  con- 
trast to  that  of  our  experiments,  and  that  might,  therefore,  aid  m  char- 
acterization, we  occasionally  and  without  warning  exchanged  the  usual 
stimulus  for  one  of  flour  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  37*^.  S  reported  the 
object  of  perception  as  'flour  or  some  powder;'  i4,  as  a  granular,  resisting 
substance;  and  Hj  as  a  dense,  semi-liquid  substance  with  a  density  like 
mercury  and  a  clingingness  more  like  oil. 

*There  were  times  when  O  did  not  know  when  his  finger  entered  the 
liquid  (water  or  kerosene),  and  there  were  also  times  when  he  got  no 
experience  while  his  finger  was  in  the  liquid.  A  ring  of  heat  is  sometimes 
felt  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  38°. 

*It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  pressure  in  this  case  may  have  its 
origin  internally,  and  oe  referred  to  the  surface.  Internal  pressure  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  reported,  and  we  should  still  have  to  explain  why  increase 
in  warmth  of  stimulus  carries  with  it  increase  in  felt  pressure. 
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wannth  we  were  most  successful  with  Dimmick's  electric  stimulator. 
Our  procedure  was  as  follows.  We  first  isolated  warm  spots  which  had  a 
hair  within  their  area  or  very  near  them.  Then,  in  an  experiment,  we  first 
aroused  warmth;  and  when  it  was  reported,  raised  the  hair.  Under  these 
conditions  we  obtained  a  perception  in  7  of  1 1  trials  with  H,  in  5  of  24  with 
S,  and  in  I  of  35  trials  with  A,  The  naming  of  the  perception  was  found 
to  be  much  more  difiicult  than  in  the  areal  experiments.  Typical  reports 
are:  (H)  "Qualitatively,  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  this  semi- 
liquid  and  the  one  my  finger  was  in;''  "I  get  the  warmth  and  pressure 
bc»aten  up  in  perception,  it  was  oily  in  qualitv;''  "the  experience  la  like  a 
drop  of  dense  Uquid;  it  is  not  wet;  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it;  it  is  a 
little  like  dense  mercury,  and  a  little  like  a  heavy  oil;"  (S)  "It  is  oily  rather 
than  wet;"  "when  the  warmth  and  pressure  are  nearly  equal  I  get  the 
perception  of  oiliness;"  "it  feels  a  little  like  warm  butter  on  the  end  of  a 
toothpick.  The  perception  does  not  come  easilv;  it  is  hard  to  name  it." 
The  one  perception  of  A  was:  "It  feels  sticky,  like  grease." 

P^chologically,  the  experience  is  nearly  always  a  warmish  pressure;  it 
is  a  fusion  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unitary  and  yet  may  at  any  time  be  analysed 
into  the  two  qualities.  In  the  integration  the  pressure,  which  must  be 
steady  and  not  too  intensive,  seems  to  spread  a  little  ana  to  lose  its  sharp- 
ness of  definition. 

ConcltLsions.  Our  results  appear  to  explain  the  divergence  noted  at 
the  outset  of  this  Study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  warmth-pressure 
integration,  if  it  suggests  an  object  of  perception  at  all,  most  often  and  most 
naturally  carries  the  meaning  of  oiliness.  If,  then,  the  Os  are  set  for  a  one- 
to-one  correlation  of  experience  and  perceptive  meaning  (and  this  set  may 
be  induced  without  any  corresponding  instruction  from  E),  they  will  give  a 
rejgular  report  of  'oily'  in  the  synthetic  experiment.  In  so  far  we  agree 
with  Cobbey  and  Sullivan. 

But  oiUness  is  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances^  a  sheerly  cutaneous 
perception.  If,  then,  the  Os  are  not  set  for  perceptive  report,  the  word 
oiliness'  need  never  occur  to  them;  and  if  they  are  set  for  perception 
generically  only,  and  not  specifically,  they  may  vary  in  their  reports, — 
uiev  inay  fail  to  discover  an  appropriate  term,  or  they  may  interchange 
'oil  with  such  other  substances  as  'butter*  and  'glue'  and  'molasses,'  or 
they  may  settle  easily  upon  the  single  word  'oily.'  In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  results  of  Malmud  and  for  those  of  our  present  observers. 

It  seems,  therefore,  more  nearly  true  to  say  that  the  integration  of 
pressure  and  warmth  is  a  compulsory  part-condition  of  the  perception 
of  oiliness  than  to  regard  it  as  the  single  adequate  condition. 


LXII.    The  Integration  of  Warmth  and  Pain 


By  LuciLB  Knight 


This  study  forms  a  member  of  a  series  undertaken  to  discover  what 
results  psychologically  when  warm,  cold,  pressure,  and  pain  spots  are 
taken  in  pairs  and  stimulated  simultaneously.^  In  this  investigation  we 
have  worked  with  warm  and  pain  spots. 

^For  references  to  the  earlier  investigations,  see  R.  S.  Malmud,  this 
Journal,  xxxii,  192 1,  571.  See  also  J.  H.  Alston,  ifc.,  xxxi,  1920,  303; 
and  L.  W.  Cobbey  and  A.  H.  Sullivan,  ib.,  xxxiii,  1922,  121. 
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Before  beginning  the  experiment  proper  we  practised  the  technique 
of  localization  and  simulation  of  pain  spots,  and  acquainted  our  Os  with 
the  qualities  of  pain.  All  spots  were  localized  within  an  area  2  cm.  sq.,  on 
the  volar  side  ot  the  fore-arm:  the  skin  was  first  softened  with  soap  and 
water,  and  then  explored  with  a  sharpened  horse-hair  2.5  cm.  in  length. 
This  stimulus  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  arousal  of  pain  when  the 
skin  was  etherized.  After  two  weeks  of  preliminai^  work  we  localized 
warm  and  pressure  spots  within  the  same  area,  and  selected  for  experi- 
mentation spots  that  responded  with  a  warmth  of  p^ood  intensity,  and  that 
had  closely  neighboring  pain  spots.  We  took  particular  care  that  no  pres- 
sure spot  was  near  enough  to  be  stimulated  in  any  way  during  the  course 
of  an  experiment.  In  a  first  series  of  experiments  we  employed  two  Os, 
Miss  E.  Powell  (P),  and  Miss  E.  Davis  (D),  both  of  whom  were  specializing 
in  psychology.  For  the  arousal  of  warm  spots  we  used  Dinmiick's  electrical 
apparatus,  which  stimulates  the  spots  by  radiant  heat.  This  was  so  mount- 
ed that  it  could  be  lowered  to  a  position  about  2  mm.  from  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  then,  when  warmth  had  appeared,  could  ^udually  be 
raised  and  the  warmth  still  maintained.  Our  procedure  in  a  single  ei^eri- 
ment  was  to  arouse  warmth;  then,  when  it  was  reported,  to  give  the  signal 
'now ;'  and  after  i .  s  sec.  to  stimulate  the  pain  spot  (which  had  oeen  softened 
with  vaseline)  with  the  sharpened  hair.  The  instruction  to  the  0  was  as 
follows:  ''You  will  be  given  a  cutaneous  stimulation  on  the  forearm.  Re- 
port the  course  of  the  resulting  experience.  You  may  give  a  running  ac- 
count if  you  like." 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  were  not  satisfactory;  the  heat 
from  the  apparatus  frequently  not  only  curled  and  therefore  destroyed  the 
hair,  but  silso  dried  the  skin  so  rapidly  that  pain  spots  failed  to  respond. 
Both  Os,  however,  gave  reports  which  indicated  that  the  conditions  of  an 
integration  were  at  times  obtained.  The  two  qualities  seemed  either  to 
form  a  spatial  pattern  in  which  thev  ran  their  courses  side  by  side,  or  to 
fuse  in  a  new  quality  which  was  called  'hotness\  From  a  study  of  the  re- 
ports we  felt  moderately  sure  of  this  fusion;  but  we  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  'hotness'  was  not  occasioned  by  the  radiant  heat  of  our  apparatus. 
Ef  it  is  true,  always  raised  the  apparatus  to  what  she  thought  was  a  safe 
distance ;  but  she  had  no  other  guide  than  the  reports  of  her  Os.  We  de- 
termined, therefore,  upon  a  test  experiment  that  should  more  adequately 
be  controlled,  and  that  should  be  undertaken  with  more  experienced  Os. 

In  this  second  series  of  experiments  we  mounted  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus on  a  universal  standard  and  let  0  himself,  by  turning  the  screw 
which  raised  or  lowered  the  stimulator,  control  the  degree  of  warmth.  We 
also  placed  the  arm  in  a  plaster  cast,  took  the  additional  precaution  of  se- 
lecting warm  spots  that  were  not  contiguous  to  cold  spots,  and  aroused  pain 
by  touching  the  skin  lightly  with  a  needle.  The  Os  were  Professor  Weld 
(W)f  Professor  Hoisington  (H),  and  Dr.  Bishop  {B).  The  author  also  ob- 
served in  a  few  experiments  in  which  Professor  Weld  served  as  ^.  0  was 
asked  to  adjust  the  apparatus  until  he  felt  a  continuous  warmth,  and  then 
to  say  'now;'  the  pain  stimulus  was  then  applied,  and  0  straigntway  de- 
scribed the  resulting  experience. 

Under  these  conditions  'burning  heat'  or  'hotness'  was  usually  re- 
ported. In  general,  the  loose,  comfortable  warmth  contracts  about  a  hard 
penetrating  stingy  pain;  the  warmth  is  replaced  by  a  definitely  painful 
sting  (heat).  We  were  able  to  compare  the  fusion  thus  obtained  with  an 
actual  bum  by  lowering  the  apparatus  imtil  bum  appeared,  then  raising 
it  until  only  warmth  remained,  and  then  stimulating  witn  the  needle. 
At  first  all  Os  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  two  experiences,  but  after 
a  few  trials  an  extensive  difference  was  made  out.  T3rpical  reports  of  the 
Os  are  as  follows. 

H.    "The  latter  [with  the  needle]  is  a  little  less  extended;   qualita- 

y,  I  don't  see  any  difference;"   "a  sharp  one  this  time;  it  was  more 
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limited  in  extent  but  quite  as  penetrating  and  as  bumy;''  "I  called  'now* 
when  the  other  sting  was  there,  so  I  had  the  two  together.  The  sting  from 
the  heat  was  we^,  that  of  the  needle  more  intense  and  went  deeper;  qufd- 
itatively  I  could  not  say  which  was  which.  In  general,  the  difference  is 
one  in  intensity;  the  one  with  the  needle  is  usually  less  extended,  although 
they  may  be  smiilar  in  extent;  the  actual  bum  is  more  like  several  points, 
but  they  are  not  so  lively." 

W,  "The  needle-bum  was  much  more  pointed,  sharper,  not  so  sting- 
like this  time,  but  smaller  and  more  punctiform.  Qualitatively,  the  two 
experiences  are  exactly  alike;  the  difference  is  areal;"  ''the  warmth  was 
there,  a  deep  diffuse  warmth,  and  then  it  changed  to  a  warmth  centralized, 
punctiform  and  more  like  pain;  the  change  was  not  sharp  or  sudden  like  a 
typical  prick;  it  was  more  durative,  like  an  increase  in  intensity.'' 

B.  "Burning  warmth  again!  It  differs  from  the  actual  bum  in  that 
it  is  brighter,  more  concentrated,  smaller  in  area.  It  seems  centered  in  an 
area  of  soft  warmth,  a  little  hard  part  that  creeps  in;"  "except  for  an  oc- 
casional dull  pressure  that  comes  in  with  the  needle  prick^  the  two  ex- 
periences are  qualitatively  the  same;  the  sting  is  less  intensive  than  with 
full  heat,  i.  e.,  the  bum  is  not  so  great." 

All  Os  agree  that  the  eimerience  is  a  fusion,  probably  of  warmth  and 
prick,  but  it  may  be  of  sting  (neat)  and  prick.  At  times  it  is  a  warm  painful 
sting,  at  others  a  merely  painful  stin^.  In  the  latter  case  the  warmth 
seems  to  become  stingy,  and  this  invanable  stingy  quality  makes  analysis 
difficult;  it  is  not  easy  at  times  to  distinguish  it  from  warmth,  and  at 
others  from  pain.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  sting  as  an  intermediate 
quality  whicn  results  from  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  warm  and  cold 
spots;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  cold  spots  were  stimulated  in 
tne  present  experiments.  We  found  also  that,  with  continuous  stimulation 
of  a  warm  spot  by  radiant  heat,  warmUi  changes  to  sting  before  bum  ap- 
pears; and  in  a  few  casual  observations  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  this 
sting  frcm  that  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  a  warm  and  a 
cold  spot.  The  point  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  systematic  im- 
portance, and  we  regret  that  we  have  been  imable  for  lack  of  time  to  pur- 
sue it  further.* 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  warmth,  particularly  a  warmth  of 
good  intensity,  is  qualitatively  much  more  like  sting  than  Cutolo  has  led 
us  to  suppose.*  In  our  attempt  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  'bum'  we  repeatedly 
asked  our  Os  to  compare  the  warmth  and  sting  obtained  by  radiant  heat. 
Some  of  the  reports  follow. 

W,  "Warmth,  particularly  at  the  higher  intensities,  is  much  like 
sting,  and  a  high  degpree  of  warmth  has  the  promise  of  stin|;.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  warmtn  changes  to  stmg.  The  two 
qualities  are,  however,  quite  different,  and  the  change  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  quick  and  smooth." 

H,  "As  warmth  sot  more  intensive  it  became  more  alive  and  very 
weakly  stingy.  I  could  find  no  point  where  warmth  changes  to  sting; ' 
"there  was  a  change  from  a  rather  soft,  loose  warmth  to  a  more  alive,  pen- 
etrating, slightly  stingy  quality:  I  could  not  tell  iust  where  the  cnange 
takes  place;  it  is  almost  hke  a  cnange  in  intensity;"  "warmth  itself  seems 
to  grow  until  it  gets  stingy." 

*We  realize,  in  particular,  that  a  radiant  source,  however  carefully 
controlled,  must  be  physiologically  suspect.  We  hope  to  return  to  the 
problem  with  another  technique. 

*F.  Cutolo,  Jr.,  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Heat,  this 
Journal,  xxix,  191 8,  445ff.  J.  H.  Alston,  op.  ct/.,  312,  gives  some  evidence 
for  the  view  that  heat  is  more  like  cold  than  warmth. 
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B.  ''At  first  an  increase  in  warmth;  then,  as  soon  as  warmth  reaches 
a  certain  intensity,  something  else,  a  prickiness  or  sting,  comes  in  which 
is  more  like  pain  than  pressing;  I  should  say  that  warmth  is  h'ke  pres- 
sure on  one  side  and  like  sting  on  the  other." 

Our  cases  are  too  few  to  permit  of  a  generalization;  but  we  think  it 
probable  that  further  observation  will  place  warmth  in  a  pressure-pain 
continuum  between  pressure  and  sting  (heat);  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
warmth  would  hesitate  to  saj  that  it  is  like  pressure,  and  our  Os  unite  in 
saying  that,  under  our  conditions,  warmth  is  also  like  sting. 

Condusums.     (i)  The  simult-aneous  stimulation  of  warm  and  pain 

rts  may  result  in  an  experience  which  is  variouslv  called  'burning  heat,' 
rn^  and  'hotness'.  Psychologically  it  seems  to  oe  a  fusion  of  the  prick 
quality  of  pain  with  either  warmth  or  sting.  It  is  best  obtained  when  the 
warmth  ia  focal  and  of  good  intensity,  and  the  pain  not  too  intensive.  At 
similar  intensities  this  fusion  dMers  from  'actiud  bum'  only  in  extensity. 
(2)  The  continuous  stimulation  of  a  warm  spot  with  radiant  heat 
of  constant  intensity  results  in  a  series  of  qualities  from  warmth  through 
stin^  and  bum  to  pain.*  The  'stin^  obtained  in  this  way  is  similar  to  (if 
not  identical  with)  the  quality  obtamed  from  the  simultaneous  stimulation 
of  warm  and  cold  spots,  and  it  was  found  to  have  a  qualitative  likeness  to 
warmth.  There  is  some  evidence,  therefore,  for  the  statement  that  warmth 
lies  in  a  qualitative  pressur^pain  continuum. 

'Warmth,  sting  (heat),  and  pain  we  take  to  be  simple  qualities,  although 
we  are  not  prepajred  to  name  tne  quality  of  the  final  pain. 
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Senucence:  The  Lasi  Half  of  Life.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  New 
York,  D.  Appletion  &  Co.,  1922, 518  pp. 

Having  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Clark  University,  which 
in  1889  he  founded  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Dr.  Hall  decided  to  take  stock  of  himself ,  to  so  over  him- 
self physically  and  mentally  most  carefully,  and  to  ascertain  wnat  it  really 
means  to  be  old  (since  that  is  what  he  was,  according  to  established  chro- 
nological standards),  and  how  closely  it  approaches  the  condition  agreed  up- 
on for  it  by  long-inherited  public  opinion.  That  there  was  a  wide  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  will  be  seen  later.  Moreover,  having  spent  manv 
vears  of  his  life  as  a  genetic  psychologist  in  the  study  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, puberty  and  ^olescence,  and  later  of  adulthood  and  sex  maturity, 
he  felt  that  completeness  of  prognunme  required  that  he  studv  the  last  two 
stages  of  human  life,  viz.,  senescence  (from  forty^  or  earlier  for  women)  to 
the  climacteric;  and  senectitude,  which  is  post-chmacteric,  or  old  age  pro- 
per. Accordingly,  he  visited  half  a  dosen  or  more  physicians  and  experts, 
only  to  find  how  little  was  their  knowledge  and  how  n«at  their  disagreement 
concerning  this  stage  of  life.  The  Ubrary  yielded  him  some  five  hundred 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  volume  is  the  result  of  all 
these  investigations,  studies,  and  the  reflections  based  upon  a  long  life 
creatively  active  in  many  fields  (in  some  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer)  and 
upon  a  memory  most  abimdantly  and  systematically  stored  with  facts 
gleaned  from  all  the  sciences  cognate  to  his  own  and  from  history  and  litera- 
ture. Thus,  while  most  of  the  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  comprehensive 
compendium,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  throughout  both  original  and 
autobiographical,  because  not  only  is  the  Hall-mark  on  all  the  materials  that 
percolated  through  his  mind,  but  they  are  transformed,  enriched,  and  given 
a  setting  in  a  larger  whole,  of  which  the  original  authors  probably  knew 
next  to  nothing. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  Foreword  reads:  ''In  this  bbok  I  have  tried 
to  present  the  subjects  of  Old  Age  and  Death  from  as  manv  viewpoints  as 
possible  in  order  to  show  how  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  child,  the 
adult,  and  the  old,  savage  and  civilised  man,  pasans  and  Christians,  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem  world,  the  representatives  of  various  sciences,  and  differ- 
ent individuals  have  viewed  these  problems,  letting  each  class,  so  far  as  I 
could,  speak  for  itself.'' 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  senescents  have  a  most  im- 
portant function  in  the  world,  particularly  in  these  troublous  davs;  one 
which  they  have  not  themselves  appreciated  or  measured  up  to,  because 
they  have  not  realized  ''what  ripe  and  normal  a^e  really  is,  means,  can, 
should,  and  now  must  do,  if  our  race  is  ever  to  achieve  its  true  goal."  This 
function  is  to  distil  from  the  experience  of  the  past  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
the  wholesome  life  of  the  present,  "to  gather  the  fruitage  of  the  past  and  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  future."  ^d  old  age  is  perculiarly  ntted  to  do 
this  because  "withdrawal  from  biological  phyletic  functions  is  often  marked 
bv  an  Indian  summer  of  increased  clarity  and  efficiency  in  intellectual  work. 
Not  only  does  individuation  now  have  its  innings  but  the  distractions  from 
passion,  the  lust  for  wealth  and  power,  and  in  general  the  struggle  for  place 
and  fame,  have  abated  and  in  their  stead  comes  normally,  not  only  a 
philosophic  calm  but  a  desire  to  sum  up  and  evaluate  all  of  life's  experiences." 
Furthermore,  the  old  are  disillusioned,  they  see  through  the  shams  and 
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vanities  of  life,  hence  are  better  guides  in  the  reahns  of  politics,  civics,  econo- 
mics, social  relationships,  sex,  marriages,  and  the  family,  as  well  as  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  world  sorely  needs  the  disillusionment,  the  per- 
spective, ''the  aloofness,  impartiality,  and  power  of  generalization  that  age 
can  best  supply. . .  .These  were  the  qualities  that  enabled  the  venerable 
Joffre  to  m^e  his  masterly  two-week's  retreat  at  the  Mame.  It  was  done 
against  the  will  and  wish  of  every  one  of  his  younger  generals,  who  now 
admit  he  saved  Paris  and  the  war  and  that  he  was,  in  a  sence,  a  true  super- 
man. The  world  never  so  needed  the  wisdom,  which  learning  cannot  ^ve, 
that  sees  the  vanity  and  shallowness  of  narrow  partisanship  and  jingoism, 
of  cre^eds  that  conceal  more  than  they  reveal,  of  social  shams  that  often  veil 
corruption,  the  insanity  of  the  money  hunt  that  monopolizes  most  of  the 
energy  of  our  civilization,  and  realizes  that  with  all  our  vaunted  progress 
man  still  remains  essentially  juvenile — much  as  he  was  before  history  began. 
....  What  the  world  needs  is  a  kind  of  higher  criticism  of  life  and  all  its 
institutions  to  show  their  latent  beneath  their  patent  value  by  true  super- 
men who,  like  Zarathustra,  are  old,  very  old,  with  the  sapience  that  long 
life  alone  can  give.  We  need  prophets  with  vision  who  can  inspire  and  also 
castigate,  to  convict  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.  Thus 
there  is  a  new  dispensation  at  the  door  which  graybeards  alone  can  usher  in. 
Otherwise  humanity  will  remain  splendid  but  incomplete.  Heir  of  all  the 
ages,  man  has  not  yet  come  into  his  full  heritage.  A  traveller,  he  sets  out 
for  a  far  and  supreme  ^oal  but  is  cut  ofif  before  ne  attains  or  even  discerns 
it.    The  best  part  of  his  history  is  yet  imwritten  because  it  is  unmade." 

''Perhaps  in  the  larse  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word  politics  is  par 
excellence  the  work  of  and  for  old  age ....  From  the  patriarchs  down  the  old 
have  been  the  wisest  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  if  young  men  have  suc- 
ceeded in  diplomacy  it  is  because  they  have  been  prodigies  of  precocity  who 
have  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  intensive  study  of  history,  which  is  at 
best  only  a  proxy  for  experience . . .  .The  old  who  are  really  so,  who  are  not 
merely  spent  projectiles,  relics,  vestiges,  or  ruins  that  time  has  chanced  to 
spare,  do  sometimes  attain  vision  and  even  prophetic  power,  and  their 
last  real  words  to  the  world  they  are  leaving  are  not  like  the  insane  babblings 
of  the  dying,  which  friends  so  often  cherish,  but  are  often  the  best  and  most 
worth  heeding  by  their  juniors  of  all  their  counsels.  Some  have  told  us  that 
if  the  long  awaited  superman  ever  arrives,  he  will  come  by  way  of  the  pro- 
longation of  adolescence  and  others  have  said  it  would  be  by  the  fuller 
maturity  of  man  in  his  prime.  No  doubt  both  these  stages  of  life  would  be 
enriched  and  potentialized,  but  his  first  advent  and  his  greatest  improve- 
ment over  man  of  today  will  be  in  the  form  of  glorified  old  age.  Nietzsche 
was  right  in  making  Zarathustra  old  and  he  hin^lf  was  the  overman  whose 
message  he  brought  to  the  world.  He  was  intent  on  the  future  of  man  and 
not  on  his  present,  still  less  on  his  past." 

Dr.  Hall  fuUy  realizes  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  old  a^e  as  such.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  old  who  are  anything  but  venerable,  wise,  or  good.  Such 
virtues  as  old  age  has  are  fully  eam^,  not  inherent.  "Many  of  those  who 
attain  advanced  years  are  battered,  water-logged,  leaky  derelicts  without 
cargo  or  crew,  chart,  rudder,  sail,  or  engine,  remaining  afloat  only  because 
they  have  struck  no  fatal  rocks  or  because  the  storms  have  not  quite  yet 
swamped  them;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  because  they  have  withered,  not 
ripened  on  the  tree ....  A  psychological  senility  that  neither  learns  nor 
forgets  is  always  a  menace  and  a  check  instead  of  being,  as  true  old  age 
should  be,  a  guide  in  emergencies.  Thus  we  have  not  grown  old  aright  and 
are  paralyzed  by  a  wisdom  that  is  obsolete  or  bamacledf  by  prejudice.  How 
often  it  is  said  of  reforms  great  and  good  that  they  are  earnestly  needed  and 
entirely  practical  but  must  wait  for  their  accomplishment  until  certain  ven- 
ble  but  obstructive  personages  of  a  generation  that  is  passing  are  out  of 

way,  because  they  are  prone  to  think  the  old  good  and  the  new  bad,  and 
t  every  change,  therefore,  must  be  for  the  worse.     Thus  many  live  too 
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long  and  undo  the  usefulness  of  their  earlier  years ....  It  is  because  there 
are  so  many  such  that  the  r6le  assigned  to  the  best  of  us  is  often  so  hard  and 
so  repugnant  to  our  nature  and  to  our  needs. . .  .The  very  little  that  is 
known  of  old  age  is  so  predominantly  of  its  inferior  specimens,  its  unfavor- 
able traits  and  defects  and  limitations  that  some  old  have  been  prone  to 
repudiate  their  years,  while  others  are  sorely  tempted  to  accept  a  sham  old 
age  that  is  false  to  the  best  that  is  in  us,  instead  of  justifying  and  illustrat- 
ing a  better  one." 

''Ripe  old  age  has  been  a  slow,  late,  precarious,  but  precious  acquisi- 
tion of  the  race,  perhaps  not  only  its  latest  but  also  its  nighest  product. 
Its  modem  representatives  are  pioneers  and  perhaps  its  task  will  prove  to 
be  largely  didactic.  It  certainly  should  go  along  with  the  corresponding 
prolongation  of  youth  and  increasing  docility  in  the  rising  generation  u 
we  are  right  in  cliarging  ourselves  with  the  duty  of  building  a  new  story  to 
the  structure  of  human  life. . .  .To  repeat,  our  function  is  to  finish  a  struc- 
ture that  still  lacks  an  upper  story  and  give  it  an  outlook  or  conning  tower 
from  which  man  can  see  more  clearly  the  far  horizon  and  take  his  bearings 
now  and  then  by  the  eternal  stars." 

The  above  Quotations  are  from  the  eighth  chapter,  which  is  the  con- 
cluding chapter  aealing  with  old  age.    The  next  and  last  chapter  deab  with 
the  Psychology  of  Death.    The  other  chapters  may  be  briefly  sununarized 
as  follows:    Chapter  i.  The  Yaulh  of  Old  Age.     At  about  35  or  40  there 
comes  a  realization  that  the  tide  that  drew  us  out  the  boundless  deep'  begins 
to  'turn  again  home'.    This  is  the  dangerous  age.    Both  sexes  realize  tnat 
they  face  tne  bankruptcy  of  some  of  their  youthful  hopes,  and  certain  temp- 
eraments make  a  desperate,  now-or-never  effort  to  realize  their  extrava- 
gant expectations  and  are  thus  led  to  excesses  of  many  kinds;  while  others 
capitulate  to  fate,  lose  heart,  and  perhaps  even  lose  the  will-to-live.  Quotes 
Osier,  "the  evil  genius,  the  croaking  Poe  raven  of  this  period,"  whose  two 
fixed  ideas  were  "the  comparative  uselessness  of  man  above  forty  years  of 
age  and  the  uselessness  of  men  above  sixty  vears  of  age,  and  the  incalculable 
benefit  it  would  be  in  commercial,  political,  and  in  professional  life  if ,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  man  stopped  work  at  this  age."  Quotes  E.  G.  Dexter, 
W.  A.  Newman  Dorland  and  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  as  disputing  these  conclus- 
ions, and  adds:  "If  and  so  far  as  Osier  is  nght,  it  is  because  man  up  to  the 
present  has  been  abnormallv  precocious,  a  &ait  that  he  inherited  from  his 
shorter-lived  precursors  and.  has  not  vet  outgrown,  as  is  the  case  with  sexual 
precocity,  which  brings  premature  old  age.    Modem  man  was  not  meant  to 
do  his  best  work  before  forty,  but  is  by  nature,  and  is;  becoming  more  and 
more  so,  an  afternoon  and  evening  worker.    The  coming  superman  will 
begin,  not  end,  his  real  activity  with  the  advent  of  the  fourth  oecade.    Not 
only  with  many  personal  questions  but  with  most  of  the  harder  and  more 
complex  problems  that  affect  humanity  we  rarely  come  to  anything  like 
a  noasterly  grip  till  the  shadows  begin  to  slant  eastward,  and  for  a  season, 
which  varies  greatly  with  individusHs,  our  powers  increase  as  the  shadows 
lengthen.    Thus  as  the  world  grows  intricate  and  the  stage  of  apprentice- 
ship necessarily  lengthens  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  conserve  all 
those  higher  powers  of  man  that  culminate  late  and  it  is  just  these  that  our 
civilization,  tnat  brings  such  excessive  strains  to  middle  life,  now  so  tends 
to  dwarf,  niaking  old  age  too  often  bUisi  and  abgelebty  like  the  middle  age  of 
those  rou^  who  in  youth  have  lived  too  fast."  Chapter  2.   History  of  Old 
Age.    Treats  of  the  various  ages  attained  by  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
attitude  toward  (and  treatment  of)  the  agedf  among  primitives,  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  the  MidcUe  Ages,  and  children.    Every- 
where, except  among  the  Hebrews,  the  lot  of  the  old  was  pathetic  and  even 
tragic,  being  ignored,  neglected,  aba/ndoned,  shom  of  power  and  authority, 
put  to  death,  and  in  times  of  famine  eaten.    The  views  of  Comaro,  Bacon. 
Addison,  Robert  Burton  and  Jonathan  Swift  are  quoted.     Also  Karl 
Pearson's  theory  of  witchcraft  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  widespread 
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matriarchate "In  the  eternal  struggle  of  old  people  to  mAintAin  their 

power  against  the  oncoming  ^generations  which  would  submerge  or  sweep 
them  away,  witchcraft  on  this  view  represents  the  very  latest  stage  of  a 
long  and  losing  struggle  of  old  women  for  place  and  influence  who  in  the 
last  resort  did  not  scruple,  handicapped  though  thev  were  b^  ugliness, 
ne^^ect,  and  contempt,  to  cling  to  the  last  renmants  of  their  ancient  prero- 
^tives.''  Chapter  3.  LUeraiwre  By  and  On  the  Aged.  Describes  the  var- 
ious attitudes  of  literary  men  and  women  toward  old  age,  followed  by 
quotations  from  (or  r6sum6s  of)  the  works  of  Margaret  £.  White,  Harriet 
£).  Paine,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Mortimer  Collins,  Col.  Nicholas  Smith.  Bryon 
C.  Utecht,  J.  L.  Smith,  Sanford  Bennett,  G.  E.  D.  Diamond,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  John  Burroughs,  Rollo  Ogden,  James  L.  Ludlow,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  OEver  Wendell  Holmes,  Senator  G.  F. 
Hoar,  William  Dean  Howells,  H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Walt  Mason,  E.  P.  Powell, 
U.  D.  Wilson,  D.  G.  Brinton,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Anthony  TroUope,  Stephen  Paget, 
Richard  LeGallienne,  G.  S.  Street,  C.  W.  Saleeby,  BemsuKl  Shaw.  Chapter 
4.  StaHatics  of  Old  Age  and  its  Care.  Life  is  probably  twice  as  long  as  it 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  and  is  increasing  more  rapidly  now  than  ever. 
The  rate  of  progress  is  very  variable  in  different  countries,  the  tnnTimiiTn 
being  in  Prussia.  Improvement  is  most  in  females  and  the  rate  of  increase 
is  accelerated  perhaps  four  vears  a  century  on  the  whole,  although  durii^ 
the  last  three  cjuarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  Irving  Filler  thinks  it 
has  increased  mne  years.  At  least  fourteen  years  could  l^  added  to  human 
life  by  eliminating  preventable  diseases.  Offsetting  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  life  is  the  mtensitv  of  modem  life  and  industry,  which  steadily 
reduces  the  age  of  maximal  efficiency  so  that  the  handicap  of  vears  is 
felt  earlier  in  lue  than  formerly ....  Not  only  is  the  average  length  of  human 
life  increasing  as  civilization  advances,  but  so  is  the  relative  and  absolute 
number  of  old  people,  and  those  who  now  attain  60,  yo.  80  and  above  are 
on  the  average  far  more  comfortable  than  ever  before.  However,  conditions 
of  life  in  the  modem  city,  and  especially  since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
are  far  from  being  ideal  for  the  old ....  Nearly  everv  civilized  country  makes 
some  provision  for  its  aged  poor.  There  are  old-age  pensions,  insurance, 
annuities,  and  various  provisions  made  by  private  corporations,  uniona, 
fraternal  orders,  insurance  companies,  ana  philanthropic  foimdations. 
The  IT.  S.  government  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  retiring  system  or  pro- 
vision for  old  age  for  its  employees,  save  for  soldiers  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court ....  In  institutions  for  the  old  they  suffer  most  from  mass- 
treatment,  for  they  are  not  a  class  but  are  hyperindividualized,  and  need 
most  of  all  personal  attention.     There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  food, 

regimen,  ana  in  most  bodily  and  psychic  needs All  have  their  own  tastes, 

aptitudes,  habits,  as  well  as  mementos  and  keepsakes,  which  should  alwa^ 
be  respected,  and  every  possible  facility  shoulcf  be  given  not  onl^  for  visits 
and  correspondence  but  for  current  reading  in  order  to  maintam  a  larger 
surface  of  contact  with  the  world  without.  The  old  thus  constitute,  in 
a  sense,  a  privileged  and  even  a  new  '^isure  class.''  Chapter  5.  Medieal 
Views  and  Treatment  of  Old  Age.  There  are  no  gerontologists  as  there  are 
experts  for  women  and  children,  and  therefore  each  senescent  must  be  his 
own  physician.  Body-keeping  for  the  old  is  a  veiy  pressing  and  personal 
problem  requiring  much  time  and  attention,  and  tne  methods  that  are 
successful  differ  so  widely  that  the  diet  and  regimen  good  for  one  might 
be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  for  another. . .  .The  view  so  commonly  held,  that 
heredity  is  the  chief  factor  in  longevity,  is  doubtless  correct  in  general.  But 
it  is  fatalistic  and  directly  tends  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  hygienists  and 
physicians  in  the  efficacy  of  all  their  methods  of  prolonging  life  in  the  a^ed . . . 
The  psychological  effect  of  this  dogma  of  the  prepotence  of  heredity  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  life  is  itself  not  only  depressing  but  may  readiiy  become, 
as  psychologists  can  best  understand,  a  dangerous  lethal  a^ent  with  the  ola 
and  cause  those  who  have  reached  the  span  of  years  at  which  their  forbears 
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died  to  succumb  to  their  troubles  with  less  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  this  volume  to  show  that  the  old  age  problem  is  not 
merely  economic,  philanthropic,  social,  or  even  medical,  but  also,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  perhaps  chiefly  psychological,  and  that  the  future  welfare 
of  the  race  depenos  upon  the  development  of  an  old  age  due  not  chiefly  to 
heredity  but  to  better  knowledge  and  control  of  the  conditions  of  this 
state  of  life.  Chapter  6.  The  Contributions  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Discusses  succinctly  the  views  on  the  cause  of  old  age  of  Weismann,  Elie 
MetchnikofT,  C.  S.  Minot,  Charles  Manning  Child,  Jacques  Loeb.  North- 
rup,  CarreL  Pearl,  Pozzi,  Claude  Bernard,  and  the  experiments  ol  Brown- 
Sigquard,  Eugene  Steinach,  Serge  Voronofif  and  their  pupils  on  the  re- 
juvenating effects  of  testicular  fluids  taken  from  ^oung  animals  and  injected 
into  older  ones;  also  of  glandular  transplantation  and  grafting;  and  con- 
cludes that  "the  onlv  practical  hope  of  easement  from  the  hardships  of 
senescence  and  for  the  p<^ponement  of  death  now  tenable  is  that  now 
arising  faintly  and  tentatively  that,  some  day,  some  mitigation  of  the 
terrors  of  old  age  and  death  may  be  found  by  glandular  implantation  or 
perhaps  even  by  the  injection  of  secretions  of  certain  glands. . .  .These 
studies  are  yet,  however,  in  their  infancy  and  it  will  be,  at  the  best,  a 
long  time  before  we  can  know  whether  they  are  able  to  fulfill  their  promise 
to  the  human  heart  and  to  the  will  to  live.''  Chapter  7.  Report  on  Question- 
naire Returns.  Sent  the  following  questionnaire  to  a  fewHscore  eminent  and 
distinguished  Americans.  How  and  at  what  age  did  you  first  realize  the 
approach  of  old  age?  To  what  do  you  ascribe  your  long  life?  How  do 
you  keep  well,  that  is,  what  do  you  find  especially  good  or  bad  in  diet, 
regimen,  interests,  and  personal  hygiene  generally?  Are  you  troubled 
with  regrets  for  things  done  or  not  done  by  or  for  you?  What  temptations 
do  you  feel,  old  or  new?  What  duties  do  you  feel  that  you  still  owe  either 
to  those  about  you  or  to  the  world?  Is  your  interests  in  public,  community, 
or  in  far  future  or  past  things,  as  compared  with  interest  in  persons  ana 
things  ri^t  about  you,  greater  or  less  than  formerly?  In  what  do  you  now 
take  your  greatest  pleasure?  Do  you  enjoy  the  society  of  children,  of 
yoimg  people,  adults,  or  those  near  your  own  age  more  or  less  than  formerly? 
Would  you  live  your  life  over  again?  Did  you  experience  an  ''Indian  sum- 
mer" of  revived  energy  before  the  winter  of  age  began  to  set  in?  Do  vou 
rely  more  or  less  on  doctors  or  find  that  you  must  study  yourself  and  be 
your  own  doctor?  Do  you  get  more  or  less  from  the  clergy  and  the  church 
than  formerly?  Do  you  think  or  worry  about  dying  or  the  hereafter  more 
or  less  than  formerly?  Thou^  respondents  belonged  practically  to  the 
same  class,  yet  because  of  their  age  their  individuation  was  so  great  as 
practically  to  preclude  uniformity  in  their  replies.  As  many  respondents, 
almost  so  many  different  replies.  Chapter  8.  Some  Conclusions.  "To 
learn  that  we  are  really  old  is  a  long,  complex  and  painful  experience. 
Each  decade  the  circle  of  the  Great  Fatigue  narrows  around  us,  r^ricting 
the  intensity  and  the  endurance  of  our  activities. . .  .At  sixty  we  realize 
that  there  is  but  one  more  threshold  to  cross  before  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  great  hall  of  discard  where  most  lay  their  burdens  down  and  that  what 
remains  yet  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  Hence  this  is  a  decade  peculiarly 
prone  to  overwork.  We  refuse  to  compromise  with  failing  powers  but  drive 
ourselves  all  the  more  because  we  are  on  the  home  stretch.  We  anticipate 
leaving  but  must  leave  things  right  and  feel  we  can  rest  up  afterwards. 
So  we  are  prone  to  overdraw  our  account  of  energy  and  brave  the  danger 
of  collapse  if  our  overdraft  is  not  honored.  Thus  some  cross  the  conven- 
tional dead-line  of  seventy  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  nature  can  never 
entirely  make  good.  Added  to  all  this  is  the  struggle,  never  so  intense  for 
men  as  in  the  sixties,  to  seem  younger^  to  be  and  remain  necessary,  and 
perhaps  to  circumvent  the  loommg  possibilities  of  displacement  by  younger 
men.  Thus  it  is  that  men  often  siiorten  their  lives  and,  what  is  far  more 
important,  impair  the  quailty  of  their  old  age,  so  that  we  yet  see  and  know 
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little  of  what  it  could,  should,  or  would  be  if  we  could  order  life  acoordinK 
to  its  true  nature  ana  intent  Only  greater  easement  between  fifty  ana 
seventy  can  bring  right,  healthful,  vigorous  senectitude,  the  services  of 
which  to  the  race  coniartitute  probably  the  greatest  of  our  civilisaticm  to- 
day   The  seventieth  is  the  saddest  of  all  birthdays  and  if  we  linger  super- 
fluous on  the  stage',  we  feel  that  society  regards  us  as,  to  some  extent,  a 
class  apart:  and  so  we  instinctively  nuUce  more  effort  to  compensate  our 
clumsiness  by  spryness  and  gently  resist  the  kindly  offices  and  tokens  of 
respect  to  which  the  young  inclme  or.  perhaps  more  often,  are  tau^t  to 

render  the  old It  is  not  strange  tnat  one  of  our  grievous  dangers  is 

patheticism.     One  who  begins  to  siispect  waning  love  on   the  part   of 

those  in  his  sphere  may  come  to  accept  and  even  crave  pity  in  its  place 

There  are  fathers  who,  with  no  thought  that  they  are  selfish,  monopolise 
the  love  and  services  of  their  daughters,  and  mothers  who  do  the  Esame  of 
grown  sons. . .  .The  old  often  feel  a  falsetto  invalidism. . .  .are  particularly 
prone  to  develop  peculiarities  which  tend  to  alienate  those  nearest  to 
them,  such  as  faults  in  table  manners,  neglect  of  toilet^  soiled  attire,  ob- 
jectionable noises  in  presence  of  others,  pryingly  overcunous,  fault-findings, 
exacting,  forgetful ....  The  old  are  subject  to  certain  fluctiiations,  new  m 

kind,  degree,  or  both.    Sleep  is  less  regular appetites  fluctuate  and  may 

readily  become  capricious There  are  alternations  of  moods great^ 

dependence  upon  weather,  climate,  and  seasons,  winter  being  the  hardest 
and  spring  the  easiest. . .  .even  sex  often  does  not  decline  and  die  without 
terminal  oscillations  in  its  course  and  in  extreme  cases  apathy  and  aversion 
may  alternate  with  abnormal  erotic  outbreaks  dangerous  alike  to  the  health 
of  the  individual,  to  domestic  happiness,  and  even  to  public  morals. . . . 
There  is  mental  starvation  because  the  supplies  of  mental  pabulum  fail  owing 

to  the  reduction  of  sensations  and  movements the  days  and  years  pass 

more  slowly  and  fatigue  sets  in  more  quickly emotivity  probably  in- 
creases with  years  and  most  expressions  of  it,  unless  they  become  more 
sublimated,  strongly  tend  to  grow  more  crass  and  stormy.  We  were  never 
more  interested  in  thmgs,  persons,  events,  causes,  in  life  itself.  Slights 
rankle,  neglect  chills,  attentions  warm,  affronts  incense,  and  praise  thrills 
us,  and  if  we  grow  censorious,  it  is  because  our  ideals  of  conduct  and  motive 
have  become  higher  and  purer  and  we  are  in  a  greater  hurry  to  see  them 
realized.'' 

"Old  age  is  called  second  childhood.  This  is  all  wrong  for  there  is 
nothing  rejuvenative  about  it.  Childhood  is  the  most  active,  healthful, 
buoyant,  and  intuitive  stage  of  life;  age^  the  least  so The  problem  01 

Eersonal  hygiene  looms  up  with  new  dimensions.    In  our  prime  we  give 
ttle  attention  to  health but  now  our  credit  at  the  bank  of  health  b^ins 

to  run  low we  must  select  the  items  of  our  dietary  with  discretion  and 

self-restraint If  current  events  impress  and  absorb  us  less,  we  knit  up 

the  past,  present,  and  future  into  a  higher  unity."  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  the  best  and  most  original  in  the  book,  was  epitomised 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  review.  Chapter  o.  The  Psychology  of 
Death.  'Trom  infancy  to  old  a^e  the  conceptions  of  death  undergo  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  individual  not  unlike  those  through  which  the 
race  has  passed ....  Death  is  not  only  the  king  of  terrors  but  to  the  genetic 
psychologist  every  fear  is  at  bottom  the  fear  of  death,  for  all  the  scores  of 

Ehobias  that  prey  upon  man  are  of  things  and  of  experiences  that  abate 
fe The  fear  of  death  or  of  life-abatement  for  the  mdividual  is  no  whit 

less  pervasive  and  dominant  than  are  love  and  hunger,  which  are  so  often 
said  to  rule  the  world . .  ..Man  became  man  when  he  knew  he  must  die,  and  to 
defer  or  escape  death  has  been  the  basal  motivation  of  all  his  culture .... 
Man  may  thus  be  redefined  as  the  deathnshunner.  He  does  not  and  cannot 
begin  to  realize  how  much  he  fears  death  and  dreads  it  now  and  always  has 
; . .  .The  most  essential  claim  of  Christianity  is  to  have  obviated  tmt>ugh 
Its  doctrines  of  the  other  world,  resurrection,  and  personal  immortality, 
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the  fear  of  death  and  made  the  king  of  terrors  into  a  good  friend,  if  not  into 

a  boon  companion but  this  belief  persists  only  as  a  deaa  article  of 

faith  which  men  no  longer  live  by.    It  is  a  desiccated  herbarium  specimen 

and  not  a  living  plant ** 

'  The  psychical  factors  that  have  overdetermined  the  hope-wish  of 
personal  immortality  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  desire  to  be  remembered  and  esteemed  by  survivors. 

(2)  The  desire  to  do  things  that  will  affect  those  who  survive  or  will 
perpetuate  our  will  and  works  to  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  us  or 
of  our  name.  "  Jubal's  fame  and  art  filled  all  the  sky,  while  Ju^  lonely 
laid  him  down  to  die/'  supremely  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  done 
the  race  &JF^^^  service. 

(3)  The  third  killer  of  the  death-fear  is  children  and  posterity. 

(4)  The  need  of  another  world  and  life  to  compensate  for  the  wron^pB 
and  imperfections  of  this  one.  However,  our  actual  modu8  vivendi  is  as  if 
another  life  did  not  exist  and  death  were  the  end.  No  priestcraft  can  longer 
make  men  content  with  misery  here  in  the  hope  of  compensation  hereafter. 
All  make  the  most  and  best  of  this  life  as  if  it  were  all  they  were  sure  of,  and 
the  motto  of  most  believers  is,  "One  life  at  a  time  and  this  one  now." 

(5)  Another  killer  of  the  death-fear  is  the  discovery  of  physics  and 
chenustry  that  ''death  is  not  only  non-existent  but  inconceivable.... 
Matter  is  not  onlv  not  dead  but  more  intensely  active  than  mind.  Trans- 
formations take  place,  but  not  a  single  ion  dies  or  is  lost.'' 

(6)  Mysticism,  pantheism,  and  noetic  theories  of  immortahty  teach 
the  same  thing  concerning  the  individual  soul.  It  does  not  die  but  becomes 
absorbed  into  the  AU-8oul. 

(7)  Philosophy  too.  from  Plato  on,  has  advanced  many  arguments  to 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

''But  the  fear  of  death  and  the  forms  of  miti^ting  this  fear  are  chiefly 
because  man  still  dies  yoimg.  If  we  had  expeneneed  and  explored  sene- 
scence fully  we  should  find  that  the  lust  of  life  is  supplimted  later  by  an  equally 
strong  counter  will  to  die.  We  should  have  no  immortality  mania  for  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  life  here  without  demanding  a  seouel  to  it.  Our 
present  dreams  of  all  forms  of  post-mortem  existence  would  become  a  night- 
mare. True  macrobiotism  means  not  only  more  years  but  completeness  of 
experience,  absence  of  repression  and  Umitation.  Had  we  lived  out  the 
whole  of  our  lives  and  dramed  all  the  drauriits  of  bitter  and  sweet  that 
nature  has  ever  breathed  for  us,  we  should  ^1  sated. 

"The  fact  is,  man  is  now  cut  off  in  his  prime  with  many  of  his  possibili- 
ties unrealized.  Hence  he  is  a  pathetic  creature  doomed  to  a  kind  of  Hero- 
dian  slaughter  and  because  he  has  dimly  felt  this  he  has  always  cried  out 
to  the  go^  and  to  nature  to  have  mercy.  He  has  imagined  answers  to  the 
heartrending  appeals  he  shouted  into  the  void*  if  man  dies  shall  he  live 
again?  and  on  ttie  warrant  of  fancied  answers  has  supplemented  this  by 
another  life,  which,  when  psycho-analyzed  in  all  its  processess,  means  only 
that  he  has  a  sense  that  the  human  race  is  unfinished  and  that  the  best  is 
yet  to  come.  And  so  it  is.  Man's  future  on  this  earth  is  the  real,  only, 
and  gloriously  sufficient  fulfillment  of  this  hope.  It  will  be  found  only  m 
the  prolonged  and  enriched  life  of  posterity  here.  The  man  of  virtue  will 
realize  all  ofesires  and  live  himself  completely  out  so  that  nothing  essentially 
human  will  be  foreign  to  his  own  personal  experience. 

"Thus  the  wish  for  and  belief  in  immoraUty  is  at  bottom  the  very  best 
of  all  possible  augurs  and  pledges  that  man  as  he  exists  today  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  he  is  to  be  and  do.  He  is  only  the  pigmoid  or  embryo  of 
his  true  and  fully  entelechized  self.  Thus  when  he  is  completed  and  has  fin- 
ished all  that  is  now  only  begun  in  him,  heavens,  hells,  gods,  and  discamate 
ghosts  will  all  fade  like  dream  fabrics  or  shadows  before  the  rising  sun.  All 
doctrines  of  another  life  are  thus  but  symbols  and  tropes  in  m^^hic  form 
of  the  true  superman  as  he  will  be  when  he  arrives.  The  great  hope  so  many 
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have  lived  and  died  by  will  be  fulfilled,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  it,  not  in  our 
own  lives  but  in  the  perfect  man  whose  heralds  we  really  are  without 
knowing  it.  Deathbed  visions  will  come  true  more  gloriously  than  the  d3dng 
thought.  The^  hunger  for  more  life  but  the  perfect  man  will  die  of  satiety 
passing  over  mto  aversion  and  the  story  will  be  completed  not  in  a  later 
number  but  in  this." 

Of  course  the  long  and  painstaking  studies  that  produced  the  two- 
volumed  Adoleacence,  laducaiumal  ProblemSf  and  JesuSf  the  Christ  made 
possible  the  production  of  this  last  volume  in  considerably  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  than  were  expended  upon  them;  and  while  the  specific 
eravity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Senescence  is  not  as  high  as  that  of  its  pre- 
aecessors,  nor  probably  was  intended  to  be,  there  is  no  mistaking  its  author- 
ship from  first  page  to  last.  Though  struck  ofif  quickly  as  a  minor  work, 
it  shows  throughout  the  master's  touch,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  in  no  language  a  work  on  the  subject  so  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
as  this  one.  Moreover,  if  the  function  and  service  of  the  supersenescents  of 
the  future  will  be  to  synthetize,  ''to  draw  from  accumulated  experience  and 
knowledge  the  ultimate  and  especially  the  moral  lessons  of  life — in  a  word, 
to  sum  up  in  a  broader  view  the  net  results  of  all  we  have  learned  of  the 
Comidie  huTnaine'\  then  has  this  macrobiotic  author  proved  himself  a 
splendid  forerunner  of  the  species  he  has  so  ably  analyzed  and  described. 
In  the  language  of  the  street.  Senescence  is  a  big  book  by  a  Grand  Old  Man. 

JosiAH  Morse 

University  of  South  Carolina 


NOTES 

An  Emendation 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  sentence  which,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Physiologische  Psychologies  leads  over  from  the  discussion  of  Con- 
sciousness to  that  of  Attention.  The  first  clause  is  awkwardly  worded;  the 
explanation,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  explain;  and  the  psychology  is 
assuredly  not  that  of  the  Wundt  we  know.  One  may  say,  of  course,  that 
Wundt  did  not  always  write  impeccable  German;  that  what  is  a  non- 
sequitur  to  us  may  to  him,  with  his  associations  thick  upon  him,  have  been 
a  good  argument;  and  that  in  1874  he  had  not  settled  down  to  any  very 
stable  psychology.  One  may  say,  also,  that  the  whole  matter  has  today 
only  an  antiquarian  interest.  I  have  said  all  these  things  to  myself,  and 
have  remained  unsatisfied.  Now,  at  last,  I  think  I  have  the  key  to  the  pas- 
sage: I  believe  that  a  slightly  different  sentence  stood  in  Wundt 's  manu- 
script, and  that  the  sentence  as  we  read  it  embodies  a  correction  made 
while  he  was  going  over  his  paged  proofs. 

The  printed  sentence  is  as  follows.  ''Indem  das  Bewusstsein  in  der 
Synthese  der  Empfindungen  und  in  der  Association  der  Vorstellungen  sich 
selbst  als  ein  th&tiges  eifasst,  entsteht  jene  Aeusserung  desselben,  welche 
wir  Aufmerksamkeit  nennen.''  ''In  the  synthesis  of  sensations  and  in  the 
association  of  ideas  consciousness  apprehends  itself  as  active:  hence  (i.e., 
by  way  of  this  apprehension  of  its  own  activity)  arises  that  manifestation 
01  consciousness  which  we  call  attention.*'  I  believe  that  what  Wundt 
originally  wrote  is  as  follows.  ''Indem  das  Bewusstsein  in  der  Synthese  der 
Eimpfindungen  und  in  der  Association  der  Vorstellungen  em  th&tiges 
Erfassen  ai^weist,  entsteht  jene  Aeusserung  desselben,  welche  wir  Avf' 
merksamkeit  nennen."  I  cannot,  naturally,  be  sure  of  the  verb*  but  my 
hypothesis  requires  a  short  verb  meaning  'shows,'  'exhibits,'  ana  aufweiei 
does  very  well.  "In  the  synthesis  of  sensations  and  in  the  association  of 
ideas  consciousness  displays  an  active  apprehension:  hence  (i.e.,  by  way  of 
this  activity  of  apprehension)  arises  that  manifestation  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  attention  J'  This  I  take  to  be  good  German,  sound  argument, 
and  true  Wundtian  doctrine.  I  believe  that  Wundt  cnanged  it,  on  the 
printed  page,  to  the  sentence  that  appears  in  the  book.  Why  should  he 
have  made  the  change? 

One  must  remember  the  circumstances:  that  Wundt  had  been  work- 
ing imder  pressure  of  time,  that  he  was  very  tired,  that  the  whole  theory  of 
apperception — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned — ^was  an  after- 
thought. I  think,  then,  that  Wimdt,  when  he  read  his  sentence  in  proof, 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  tiiat  it  was  not  adequate  to  his  intended  transition. 
He  was  introducing  a  second  systematic  thread  into  his  psychology;  sen- 
sory integration  was  henceforward  to  be  paired  with  attention.  He  had 
just  been  saying  that  consciousness  is,  essentially,  synthesis;  now  he  was 
to  break  away  from  synthesis.  But  was  the  onginal  sentence  sufficient? 
Might  not  an  unfriendly  critic  find  fault  with  its  logic?  "Indem  das 
Bewusstsein  in  der  Synthese  der  Empfindungen  und  in  der  Association  der 
Vorstellungen  ein  thatiges  Erfassen  aufweist^" — might  not  the  unfriendly 
critic  finish  it  by  writing:  "entstehen  diejenigen  Aeusserungen  desselben, 
die  wir  Sinneswahmehmung  und  Associations^esetz  nennen,  — something 
of  that  sort?  But  then  one  would  be  back  agam  in  synthesis,  and  the  step 
to  attention  would  still  remain  to  be  taken. 

The  imaginary  critic  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  wrong, — ^wrong,  and 
either  careless  or  obtuse.    Wundt,  however,  was  very  tired,  as  I  have  said, 
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and  was  also  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  his  point.  The  conscious 
activity  which  underlies  attention  must  be  thrown  into  sharp  contrast  with 
the  conscious  act  of  synthesis;  the  introductory  clause  must  differentiate 
as  well  as  connect.  And  so  I  think  that  Wundt,  whose  logical  acumen  had 
been  dulled  by  the  same  fatigue  that  made  him  oversensitive,  sought  at 
the  last  moment  to  clinch  his  argument  by  raising  the  activity  of  attention 
to  a  higher  level  of  consciousness.  If  synthesis  occurred  on  one  plane,  and 
apperception  on  another,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  twofold  basis 
of  his  psychology;  and  consciousness  itself,  as  somehow  active  on  both 
planes,  would  keep  the  psychology  unitary.  A  muddle,  — but,  imder  the 
circumstances,  a  very  natural  muddle! 

That  is  my  hyxx)thesi8:  and,  if  the  reader  is  interested  to  prove  it,  I 
ask  him  not  to  do  as  I  have  done  in  this  Note,  not  to  confine  himself  to  the 
structure  and  logic  of  the  single  sentence  on  p.  717,  but  rather  to  consider 
the  whole  make-up  of  Wundt  s  ch.  xviii.  If  he  is  still  not  persuaded,  I  ask 
him  to  turn  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  second  edition. 

E.  B.  T. 

Serial  ExposmoN  of  Wali/-Chart8 

It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  show  a  set  of  charts  at  the  same 
place  on  the  lecture-room  wall, — whether  because  space  is  limited,  or  be- 
cause all  charts  must  be  seen  from  the  same  angle,  or  because  the  charts  in 
question  form  a  series  to  be  shown  in  a  fixed  order.  The  following  device 
may  be  worth  recording. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  a  heav]^  wooden  frame, 
like  a  picture  frame;  it  may  be  of  any  convenient  dimensions.  This  frame 
ma^  carry  the  chart  to  be  exposed  last  in  order.  The  separate  charts  of  the 
senes  are  of  heavy  paper,  to  the  top  comers  of  which  are  attached  rinns  of 
thin  wire,  extendmg  approximately  their  full  diameter  (say.  2  cm.)  aoove 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  If  these  charts  are  of  the  same  width,  it  is  obvious 
that  two  supports  will  hold  them  all. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  our  arrangement  is  the  substitution  of 
screws  rotated  by  pulleys  for  the  ordinary  hooks.  The  screws  pass  throu^ 
the  upper  strip  (2.5  cm.  thick)  of  the  wooden  frame.  Their  forward  ends 
(points)  are  blunt;  their  backward  ends  (heads)  are  fastened  to  pulleys, 
which  are  set  flush  with  the  back  of  the  strip.  If  a  spindle  is  turned  down 
on  the  head  of  each  screw,  the  shoulder  of  the  spindle  prevents  the  screw 
from  passing  out  of  the  strip  at  the  back,  and  the  pulley  at  the  back  pre- 
vents the  screw  from  coming  forward.  The  screws  are  cylindrical,  like 
machine  screws;  the  grooves,  however,  are  relatively  deep  and  broad 
(about  3  by  3  mm.)  and  the  interspaces  are  broad  and  flat  (same  dimen- 
sions). These  dimensions  are  important,  because  the  wire  rings  must  ride 
smoothly  in  the  grooves,  without  jumping  out,  and  must  be  separated  along 
the  screw  by  si&cient  space  to  prevent  their  interlocking. 

On  the  back  of  the  right-hand  side-strip  of  the  frame,  low  down  so  as 
to  come  within  reach  of  the  lecturer,  are  two  pulleys  fastened  one  above 
the  other.  A  belt  passes  over  the  upper  pulley  to  the  screw-pulley  at  the 
top-right  of  the  frame,  and  another  belt  passes  over  the  lower  pulley  to  the 
screw-pulley  at  the  top-left. 

The  charts  are  hung  on  the  frame  in  the  reverse  order  of  that  in  which 
they  are  to  be  shown,  every  ring  riding  in  its  own  groove  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  screw.  To  remove  a  chart,  the  lecturer  pulls  the  lower  belt,  rotatins 
the  left-hand  screw  one  full  turn.  Every  left-hand  ring  is  carried  forward 
in  the  groove,  until  the  front  ring  drops  down  over  the  end  of  the  screw. 
The  lecturer  catches  the  dropping  chart,  and  pulls  the  upper  belt,  thus 
^easing  the  right-hand  ring.  After  a  few  practice-trials,  tne  charts  come 
y  smoothly  and  noiselessly. 
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For  sudden  or  total  exposures  an  ordinary  roller-shade  may  be  added. 
The  fixtures  are  set  in  the  front  of  the  top  strip  of  the  frame,  outside  the 
screws,  and  the  shade  is  let  up  and  pullea  down  by  a  cord  in  the  regular 
way.  After  a  chart  has  been  shown,  the  shade  is  drawn  down,  and  the 
chart  released  from  its  supports  under  cover  of  the  shade;  then  the  shade 
is  shot  up  for  the  next  exposure. — 

We  have  found  that  a  lisht  flat  spring,  resting  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  screw,  serves  to  hold  the  rings  securely  in  place  when  they  are  set  in 
the  g^*oove8.  We  have  not  foimd  it  possible  to  use  a  single  pulley-belt;  the 
slipping  of  the  belt  always,  in  our  experience,  allows  one  screw  to  rotate 
further  than  the  other;  with  the  result  that  the  discharge  of  a  ring  oyer 
the  end  of  one  screw  may  happen  twice  before  the  other  has  discharged  its 
first  ring.  We  have  tried  to  simplify  the  whole  arrangement  by  using  one 
central  ring  and  one  central  screw;  but,  with  charts  of  the  size  that  we  re- 
quire, the  twofold  support  is  more  satisfactory. 

H.  G.  B18HOP 
Cornell  University 

Thb  Titchenbb  Commemorativb  VOLTTinB 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Titchener  Commemorative  Volume 
are  left  in  stock.  Since  the  sales  to  date  have  more  than  paid  the  costs  of 
the  edition^  the  Committee  in  charge  of  publication  have  decided  to  offer 
these  remaming  copies  to  psychologists  at  the  reduced  price  of  two  dollars, 
postpaid.  The  proceeds  of  their  sale,  toother  with  the  balance  already  in 
nana,  will  be  fimded,  and  the  interest  will  presently  be  used  to  establish  a 
prize  for  meritorious  work  in  experimental  psychology. 

The  volume,  which  consists  of  337  pages  of  the  style  and  size  of  the 
pages  of  The  American  Journal  of  PbtchologTj  contains  eighteen 
studies  in  various  departments  of  psychology,  dedicated  to  Professor 
Titchener  by  colleagues  and  former  students  on  nis  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  to  Cornell  University. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  D.  R.  Knight,  MorriU  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  F.  Washburn 
W.  B.  P1LL8BURT 
K.  M.  Dallbnbach 

A  New  Fbtchological  Periodical 

We  have  received  the  first  three  parts  of  a  new  psychological  maga- 
zine, Psychologische  Forschung:  ZeiUcnrift  fUr  Pswhou>ffi€  und  ihre  Orenz- 
irtMerMc]ui/(«n,  edited  by  K.  Koffka  (Giessen),  W.  Kdhler  (Berlin),  M. 
Wertheimer  (Berlin),  K.  Goldstein  (Frankfurt  a.  M.)  and  H.  Gruhle 
(Heidelberg).    The  contents  are  as  follows. 

Bd.  i.,  Heft  i,  2.  1921.  W.  KdHLER.  Zur  Psychologic  des  Schim- 
pansen.  M.  Wertheimer.  Untersuchungen  zur  Lehre  von  der  Gestalt. 
1.  Prinzipielle  Bemerkungen.  D.  Westermann.  Tod  und  Leben  bei  den 
Kpelle  in  Liberia.  K.  Koffka.  Beitr&ge  zur  Psychologic  der  Gestalt.  v. 
Untersuchimgen  (Iber  Bewegungs-  una  Verschmelzungsph&nomene,  von 
P.C  ermak  und  K.  Koffka.  E.  M.  von  Hornbostel.  Ueber  optische  Inver- 
sion. W.  FucHS.  Eine  Pseudofovea  bei  Hemianopikem.  Referate:  E. 
Rubin,  Synsoplevede  Figurer;  Studier  i  psykologisk  Analyse. 

Bd.  1.,  Heft  3,  4.  1922.  K.  Lewin.  Das  Problem  der  Willensme*- 
sung  und  das  Grundgesetz  der  Assoziation,  i.  A.  Pick.  Stdrung  der 
Grientierung  am  eigenen  Kdrper:  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  BewuaBtsein  des 
eigenen  Kdrpers.  G.  Marztnski.  SehgrOsse  und  Gesichtsfeld.  K. 
Koffka.  Beitr&ge  zur  Psychologic  der  Gestalt.  vi.  Ueber  die  Ver&n- 
derung  von  Vorstellungen  (Ged&chtnis  imd  Gestalt),  von  F.  Wulf.  J, 
BoRAK.    Ueber  die  Elmpfindlichkeit  fdr  Gewichtsunterschiede  bei  abneb- 
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mender  Reizstarke.  W.  K5hler.  Ueber  eine  neue  Methode  sur  psy- 
chologischen  Untersuchung  von  Menschenafifen.  Referate:  A.  Arge- 
lander,  Beitrage  zur  Psycnologie  der  Uebung,  i.  Uebungsf&higkeit  und 
Anfangsleistung. 

Bd.  ii..  Heft,  i,  2.  1922.  E.  Lau.  Versuche  tiber  das  stereoskopische 
Sehen.  K.  Koffa.  Beitr&ge  zur  Psychologie  der  Gestalt.  vii.  Experi- 
mentelle  Untersuchimgen  Qber  das  Entstehen  und  Vergehen  von  Gestalten, 
von  E.  Lindemann.  T.  W.  Danzel.  Die  psychologische  Bedeutung 
magischer  Br&uche.  K.  Lewin.  Das  Problem  der  Willensmessung  imd  das 
Grundgesetz  der  Assoziation,  ii.  E.  M.  von  Hornbostel.  Bemerkungen 
zu  einer  ''Grundfrage  der  Akustik  imd  Tonpsychologie.''  Kleine  Mitteil- 
imgen:  Aus  dem  psychologischen  Institut  der  Universit&t  Giessen:  Aus 
dem  psydiologischen  Seminar  der  Universit&t  Kiel.  Referate:  E.  ICrets- 
chmer,  Kdrperbau  imd  Charakter;  J.  L.  Entres,  Zur  Klinik  imd  Verer- 
bung  der  Huntingtonschen  Chorea. 

Ebratum 

In  the  article  by  H.  E.  Starr,  "The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of 
the  Mixed  Saliva  considered  as  an  Index  of  Fatigue  and  of  Emotional 
Excitation,  and  applied  to  a  Study  of  the  Metabolic  Etiology  of  Stam- 
mering/' published  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal,  the  words 
anion  and  cation  have  by  a  printer's  error  been  interchanged  in  two  places: 
(i)  last  line  of  p.  397  and  first  of  p.  398,  and  (2)  lines  15,  16  of  p.  398. 
We  ask  our  readers  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 
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